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Foreword 


E xperience in the /ordgn jcmcc unc] in teaching has con- 
vinced the author of the need for a comprehensive study of 
contemporary politics and diplomacy in the Nilddlc East. The aim 
of the present book is to fill tlds need by supplying politically lele- 
%’aot facts and Interpretations to the general reader and student 
alike. 

The htiddle East bchvecn 1014 and Uie present day is the sub- 
ject; hott'ever, an Introductory chapter gives the diplomatic history 
of the Ottoman and Persian empires, especially in the nineteenth 
century. Readers will find little on the prmvar history of the Arabs, 
but they are given an account of the Near Eastern question because, 
from the point of view of the political scientist, knowledge of it is 
essential to an undentanding of contemporary politics. Ceographi- 
cally, attention shifts from the northwest (the Balkans and the Turk* 
ish Straits) in the period before 1914 to the south and cast (Africa 
and Asia) after that date. Of course, there are exceptions. Thus, in 
the nineteenth century the impact of Napoleon'* adventure in 
Egypt, the riso of Mohammed All, and French and British inter* 
venUons in Lebanon and Egypt draw our attention to the African 
and Asiatic possessions of the Ottoman Empire. And recent develop- 
ments In Turko-Soviet relations remind us that the old Near Eastern 
question Is being revived under a different guise. 

The structure of the book stems largely from the author’s primary 
Interest in political developments. The area is treated as a whole as 
long as it is Nrgely Inclodcd fn the Otfoman Empue (Part Oae)i 
following the Empire’s dissolution and its transformation into a 
number of successor states, individual countries are studied (Parts 
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Two to Four). In the final portion entitled “Problems of War and 
Peace” (Part Five), questions that transcend the limits of single 
states are discussed. There particular stress is laid on the poh'des 
of the big powers regarding the Middle East as a whole. 

Both primary and secondary sources have been used: the earlier 
the period chronologically, the more reliance has been given to the 
finished products of research. The author gratefully acknowledges 
his debt to monographs and other works treating individual coim- 
tries of the Middle East. For more recent developments, more need 
was felt to use primary sources such as memoirs, firsthand reports, 
treaties, and other official documents. All these sources have been 
utilized against a background of personal observations made during 
the author’s eight-year stay in the hfiddle East 

The system of transliteration of Middle Eastern names follows 
contemporary usage by leading Eoghsh-language newspapers and 
periodicals. The practice of such papers as the tJew York Times, 
The Times of London, and The Eeonomtrt has been generally ad* 
hered to. Although not perfectly consistent, this system has at least 
the merit of familiarity to the public. 

The author would like to thank the following persons for ^eix 
assistance during his work on the manuscript: Mr. David T. Wilder, 
formerly librarian of Hamdtoa College (nerw of the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut), Miss D. M. Quackenbush and Mrs. Robert M. 
Browning, members of the Hamilton Library staE, for 'their help in 
securing materials through the interlibrary loan system; Miss Hden 
GaEn^, reference librarian at Hamilton, for her many unselfish 
services; Messrs. Donald C. Cuny and William J. Schwarz, seniors 
at Hamilton College (1931-1952), for taking care of certain tech- 
nical tasks, thereby enabling die author to concentrate on research 
and writing; Mrs. Harold Bodmer of Clinton, Nesv York, for typing 
the manuscript; and Mr. Philip Oiley, assistant professor of geology 
at Hamilton, for drawing the maps. To his wife the author would 
like to ackno%vledge his warm debt of gratitude for her most helpful 
assistance in reseandi. 


G. L 

Berkeley, Califomta 
March, 1952 
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Introduction 


N O UNAW^dTl' hai *o far been reached on a definition of the 
Middle East, and even the name Ins not been universally ac- 
cepted Scholars, statesmen, and |oumalists refer to the area some- 
times as the Near East, somedmes as the Middle East. The Near East 
is the older term. In addition to southwestern Asia it comprises 
those areas of southeastern Europe which have in the past been 
under Turkish control Tlie term Middle East seems to bo of more 
recent origin and owes Its widespread aecepfanee in modern times 
to its official use by the British. In tlds study Uie modem practice 
has been followed, >v{th the understanding that tlie Middle East 
encompasses all those countries of Asia situated south of the Soviet 
Union and west of Pakistan, and Eg}'pt on the African continent as 
well. The BaUcans have been excluded. In the few cases in whicli it 
was necessary to include Greece and the Aegean, the older term, 
Near East, has been employed. 

The Middle East lus a unique geographical position. It Is an area 
situated at the |unct{on of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and as such it 
commands the strategic approaches to these three continents. One 
is templed to call it the hub of the Eastern Hemisphere. The shortest 
and most convenient air and water routes from Europe to Asia go 
through the Kliddle East. Every major empire in the history of the 
Old World has either been indoded in this area, in whole or in part, 
or has cast covetous eyes at it At present the Middle East is located 
astride the imperial life line of the British Commonwealth; hence 
whatever happens to the area is bound to have an effect on the 
destiny of Britain. 
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Talcen as a part of Asia (where it is chiefly located), the Middle 
East falls wthin the middle zone which extends the whole length 
of this gigantic continent, roughly between the 30th and 40th paral* 
lels. To the north of this middle Tone h'cs the great hnd mass of 
Russia; to the south, those peninsular extremities of Asia which has*e 
until recently been directly controlled by the great powers of the 
West The middle zone has traditionally been a contested ground 
between the land power of Russia and the naval posver of the West 
The Middle Elast has been and continues to be of particular iar- 
portance to Russia as an area through which she might obtain access 
to the warm waters and major commercial routes of the globe. 
Moreo\'er, Russia is particularly \ailoerab1e to attach from the Mid- 
dle East if we consider Smaet concentrations of industry in the 
Black Sea-Ural region. 

Of all parts of the middle zone of Asia, the Middle East has been 
most exposed to penetration bj* nas-al powers, no doubt owing to its 
long and curved coast line, whidi is washed by the Black Sea, the 
Meditezranean. the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. It is less easily 
accessible by land from the north. This explains the fact that the 
West succeeded in obtaining a finner foothold in the area than did 
Russia. Yet, there is no reason why the roles may not one day be 
reversed. Russia has progressed te^ologicaDy; moreover, she has 
the advantage of being directly adjacent to the Middle East. The 
colonies of southern Asia, whidi formerly the ^Vest could freely use 
as bases, ha\-e recently been emancipated and ha%-e ceased to be a 
source of pmver to the West In fact, Asia's middle zone, the zone 
of weak and independent states, has recently expanded southward 
to the detriment of Western strength. Under these condiboas the 
balance hitherto maintained between Russia and the West on the 
Asiatic m a inl and has been seriously affected. 

In addition to geographical uniqueness, the Middle East has se>'* 
other distinctive features. Although inhabited by no more than 
ninety mill ion people, it is the center of the Islamic world, a world 
of three hundred million souls. It contains the holiest places of Islam 
as wen as the highest iastitub-ons of Islamic learning. The Moslem 
religion and culture have permeated the whole society of the Middle 
East and have unbued it with philosophical attitudes such that only 
radical revolution is likely to effect a change in its beharior. In the 
Holy Land of Palestine ie Middle East posseses a foens of aspira- 
tions of Jews and ChristiaDS alike. Morem-er, under the arid soil 
xviii 
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of some sections of the hfiddle East lies the greatest single reserve 
of oi], the black gold of nations. For these reasons its importance 
transcends its geographical limits. No intelligent foreign policy to- 
day can ignore the hliddle East and its impact upon the rest of the 
world. 

Politically and culturally the Middle East may be divided into 
two main regions, the Northern Belt and the Arab Core. The former 
differs from the latter In that it is ethnically non-Arab and that it 
has a direct boundary with Russia. These two traits have helped to 
shape its destinies and its present political complexion. Turkey, 
Iran, and Afghanistan may differ from one another in many re- 
spects, yet the overwhelming presence of the Russian giant north of 
their borders creates an invisible bond. Populated by about forty- 
eight million people, this Northern Belt separates and protects the 
Arab Core from Russia. As a defense line, it is uneven, the strongest 
link being Turk^; the weakest, Iran. To a certaia extent its role can 
be compared to the historical role of Poland in Europe: like Po- 
land, which was a rampart of Western Christendom against the 
hordes from the East, so Turkey, and to a lesser extent Iran and 
Afghanistan, have stood guard against Muscovy's southward expan- 
sion, And like Poland, the countries of the Northers Belt isolated 
their hinterland so effectively from the great power of Muscovy that 
the hinterland— just as the West— tended to minimize this power 
and acquire a false sense of secuii^. 

Peopled by forty.two million souls, the Arab Core of the Middle 
East can in turn be subdivided into the Fertile Crescent and the 
Red Sea Re^on. The Fertile Crescent comprises Iraq — the once- 
wealthy Mesopotamia or Land of Two Rivers — and the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Asia. The latter is the home of Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel, and Jordan. Despite the multiplicity of races and religions 
in its midst, the Fertile Crescent has certain features common to all 
of its component parts and, in the past, has been more than once 
unified imder a single political power. 

The Red Sea Region differs from tilie Fertile Crescent, but it con- 
tains tremendous contrasts within itself. On the east there is the 
vast and arid expanse of the Arabian peninsula, thinly populated, 
rich in oil, and steeped in Mohammedan tradition. Its way of life 
is still largely medieval, and wide tracts of desert separate it effec- 
tively from closer contact witix the Fertile Crescent and the Mediter- 
ranean. On the ^vest there is Egypt, a country living off the longest 
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river in the world, with a teeming population in its lush and un- 
healthy delta. Egypt with her three crops a year, an abundant sup- 
ply of water, and a fortunate location astride the great commercial 
routes has traditionally been the seat of culture and today is by far 
the most advanced of Arab countries. 

It is practical and helpful to keep in mind this dUdsion of the Mid- 
dle East In the following pages a mass of detail may tempt one to 
see primarily diversity in the Middle Eastern scene. But one must 
never forget the basic unity of the Middle East as produced by (be 
features of geography, culture, economy, and strategy common to 
the area as a whole. 



-I PART ONE H 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


AND THE PEACE 



■nir. niPPtx IN WOULD ArrAirts 
By 1473 AiU Minor wa fsrmly imilrr OUonuii rule. Untlfr Mo- 
lummcd tlic Conqurror (1431-HSl) tlic Tuii-i pu^lwl ihclr coQ* 
qucjti fartljcr into Europe ami AjIx. 

By HGS Greece, Indtiding Morea and Euboea, war lubjecfcd to 
Ottoman rule, largely at the erpeiije of the \’«iclian Bepiiblic Serbia 
was converted Into a Turbisb paihabt In UK), and Bosnia and Hene* 
gmina were anncied bj’ HG3. 

HaWngestablisbed thdriuprcmacy in Anatolia and In tlie Balkans. 
Uic Turks then turned to tbc nortbem iliorr* of the Black Sea- In 
1475 the Genoese colonies of Azov ond Crimea surrendered to the 
Ottom-ms. and the Tatan accepted the lurcralnly of the Sultan. 
Thus the Black Sea lud become a “Tutkldi lake,* 

Under Mohammed's sticnesiors the Empire expanded to the EaiL 
Under Selim I (1513-1520). the Turks conqtjerrd northern Me«>* 
potamla, Eg>-pt, S>tIi. and Arabia. Tbc conqumt of Eg>pt was 
portant because It ended tlic Abbaiild caliphs, Tlie story that tlie 
last Abbaasid ruler traniferred the title to the victorious suluo Is 
not supported by lilstorical evidence, but Ottoman rulcn took the 
title. T^ ealiplute implied spiritual and temporal autlicrity mtr 
the Moslems. 

The reign of Sulelmaa I. the Magnificent, Selim’s only son, was 
tlie climax of Ottoman greatness both In foreign and in domestic af- 
fairs, Suleiman rounded out the Empire’s European possessions b)' 
conquering Belgrade in 1531 and b)' subduing Hungary at the fa- 
mous battle of Mohacs in 1530. In 1547 most of Hungary and Transj'l- 
>-ania were incorporated into the Ottoman Empire. At the same 
time the Empire expanded toward the EosL In a scries of wars with 
Persia, Suleiman acquired large portions of Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia, including the cities of Baghdad and Basra. Owing to his great 
sea power, he was able to extend bis mastery to Aden and the soulb- 
easlem coast of Arabia. Ambitious cxpairsion in the Medilerranean. 
the Adriatic, and North Africa (Alters acknowledged his suierainty 
in 1516) completed Suleiman’s impressive conquests. 

At the time of Suleiman’s dea^ the Ottoman Eimpire stretched 
from the Danube to the Fersias Gulf and from the Ukrainian steppes 
die Tropic of Ca nce r in upper Egj'pt. It included the mastery of 
the great trade routes of the MediterraDean, of the Black and Bed 
seas, and of parts of the Indian Ocean. It had an estimated popula- 
tion of fifty million as against some foor million in England and em- 
braced some twenty races and naUanalities. 

Suleiman s reign not only was the apogee of Ottoman glorj*, but it 
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Opened a ne:\v chapter in the Empire’s foreign relations. Until then 
the Empire had been expanding at the expense of Byzantium and of 
relatively minor European and Asiatic nations. Suleiman’s reign 
marked the beginning of a prolonged contest with major powers. 
Two of them were European, the Habsburg Empire and Venice; 
one was Asiatic, Fenia. The contest with the Habsburgs and the 
Venetian Republic lasted for about a century and a half and con- 
cluded in 1699. Thereafter Austro-Ottoman relations passed to a 
secondary plane. 

Suleiman’s reign also inaugurated a new era in the Empire’s rela- 
tions with France. This was a logical outgrowth of the contest which 
the Habsburgs carried on simultaneously with their eastern and 
western rivals. It was only natural that France and Turkey should 
look toward each other as friends and allies faced with the threat of 
the cential-Euiopean power of Austria. 

In 1535 a treaty was concluded between Suleiman I and Francis I 
of France. This was a treaty of fiieodship and collaboration, directed 
against the Habsburgs, in which the French were granted many 
far-reaching rights and privileges. These privileges, called there- 
after Capitulaliona (from eapUula or chapters of the treaty), ex- 
tended to the French freedom of trade and navigation In Ottoman 
ports, reduced the customs duty to 5 per cent in their favor only, 
exempted French traders from Ottoman jurisdiction and placed them 
under French consular jurisdictiOD in matters both civil and criminal, 
guaranteed to French settlers /uU religious i'berly as well as the 
custody of the Christian holy places (this, in turn, implied a quasi- 
protectorate of the French kings over Christians of Latin rite in 
Ottoman possessions), and extended to French subjects other 
valuable property and navigation privileges. 

The treaty was the basis of a prolonged collaboration between 
France and Turkey, a coUaboralion which was to last for at least 
three centuries. It was conSrmed several times, the most important 
confirmation being that of 1740 which followed a successful Ottoman 
campaign against the Habsburgs in Serbia. A strong Ottoman Empire 
was a conscious aim of France, and tihe maintenance of its integrity 
became an axiom of French foreign policy a long time before 
England gave thought to Turkish questions. 

The contest with the Habsburgs was the main feature of Turlosb 
history after Suleiman’s death, the struggle with Venice being rather 
in the nature of a side show. Venice rras a declining power. Only the 
aid of the Habsburgs and occastonally of other European powers 
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^ CHAPTER I h 


Historical Background 


T he history of the Middle East up to the First World War Is 
largely a history of two empires, dae Ottoman and the Persian. 
It is difficult to understand the politics this area in the last quarter 
of a century without knowing, at least in outline, the turbulent story 
of these two major powers. Of the two, the Ottoman Empire should 
receive priority for two reasons: first, because of the Empire’s sire, 
which extended to three continents, and, secondly, because of the 
involvement of practically every great European power in its foreign 
or domestic affairs in the coune of the last t]^ee hundred years. 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

The Ottoman Turks first appeared in Asia Minor in the thirteenth 
century as a frontier tribe ou the western confines of the Seljuk 
Sultanate of Bum (or Iconium). Better disciplined and organized 
than their immediate neighbors, they began to expand at the ex- 
pense of the Seljuks and the Byzantines. The Seljuk sultanate, 
weakened hy Mongo] pressure, soon disintegrated into petty prin- 
cipalities wMch fell under the Ottomans. In the fourteenth century 
the Ottomans established themselves at strategic points in Greece 
(1399), Serbia (1389), and Bulgaria (1393). By the middle of the 
next century the Byzantine Empire was practically surrounded by 
Ottoman possessions and vulnerable to a major attack. This came 
with the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. Emperor 
Constantine IX died defending the city. The mopping-up operations 
included the conquest eight years later of the Kny Empire of Treb- 
izond and the subjugation of seane recalcitrant Turkoman tribes. 

3 
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^fop 1. TIjo Ottoman Empiro under Suleiman (ilio shaded area). 
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permitted the Republic of the Doges lo hold its ground against the 
Turks for a relatively long time. 

On the Ollier liand, Ottoman might was abo declining. This decline 
was primarily due to Internal reasons. First of all, after Suleiman’s 
death, the Empire was ruled by a succession of utterly degenerate 
sultans, often oblivious to Uie real needs of the Empire and as a 
rule cruel and Incapable. Secondly, corruption crept Into the admin- 
istration and the tax-collecting processes. And, finally, the mllltar)* 
organization of the Empire deteriorated appreciably. Here mention 
should be made of the special role played by the Janissaries. The 
Janissaries were an elite coqis of the sultans, recruited among the 
young sons of the Clirlstian subjects or captives of the Empire. 
Converted to Mohammedanism, these boys were brought up under 
very strict discipline and taught military arts. Uprooted and Isolated 
from other social connections, the Janissaries constituted a formid- 
able military order, pledged to pcnonal ser\ice to the sultan and 
possessing the highest mUitary efficiency. The position of the corps 
undersvent a revolutionary clumge, however, when in 15C0 its mem- 
bers were permitted to marry. This immediately produced two 
results: lint, the growUi of a hereditary caste feeling and, secondly, 
tlie softening of their milit.iry wlor. This circumstance as well as tlie 
fact that the sultans personally participated less and Jess frnjuently 
In campaigns led to a decline In the Janissaries* standards and In their 
loyalty to their rulers. The effects upon llie military po^ve^ of the 
Empire were obviously detrimental. 

In dieso drcumslances of progressive wpoVening, the problem for 
the Empire was not so much to expand and conquer as to maintain 
its existing possessions. This Is a somewhat ovcRimplified statement, 
of course, as the Turks were still capable of initiative In expansion. 
The struggle xvith the Ilabsburgs centered In the mastery of the 
valleys of the Danube and Sava riven, and the contest with Venice 
was primarily over the mastery of the seas. The latter had its dramatic 
development when at the Battle of Lepanto (1571), at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Palros, a Christian armada organized by the Venetians 
and commanded by Don John of Austria, utterly defeated the 
Turkish navy. Although the Turks retained command of the seas for 
a long time to come, they were no longer considered invincible. 

The deteriorating position of the Ottoman Empire svas best 
illustrated perhaps during the Thirty Years’ War { 161S-16-I8), which 
threw Europe into unprecedented tunnoil and considerably weak- 
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ened the Holy Romaii Empire. Instead of exploiting this weakness 
and pushing on toward Vienna, the Turks remained passive, a thing 
which would certainly not have happened in the earlier, more virile 
period of their history. New life was given the Ottoman Empire with 
the advent to pow-er of the very able and strong-willed grand viziers 
of the Albanian family of Kopriilu- Assuming the highest office of 
the Empire in 1656, the Kopriilus, one after another, were able 
during the next half-century to arouse the weakening giant to new 
and bold actions. 

The most remarkable of these actions was the attempt to defeat 
Austria and conquer Vienna In 16S3. The immediate cause of this 
campaign w-as a rcs’olt against the llahshurgs of that part of Hungary 
whi^ remained under their rule. Tlie rebels made their cause 
the cause of the whole of Hungary and sought the support of the 
sultan. This support was not denied them. A magnificent Turkish 
army of 200,000 which had been gathered at Adrianople under 
the command of Grand Virier Kara Mustafa (a relative of the 
KSprulii clan), proceeded toward the Hungarian plain and ap- 
proached Vieono. Emperor Leopold sent envo}'S to Poland asking 
for help. King John Sobiesld of Poland, believing that the fate 
of Christendom was at stake, decided to come to the rescue of the 
Emperor and personally assumed command of a strong Polish army 
of 40,000 men, organtz^ Into cavalry units. The defense of the city 
of Vienna, itself poorly fortified, was entrusted to Count Stahrem- 
berg, who had only 10,000 men at his disposal Other imperial forces 
were commanded by Charles IV, duke of Lonaine, who withdrew 
from the dtj' to await the Poles’ arrival The Ottoman army appeared 
before the walls of Vienna, in midsummer 1^3, and began &e siege 
which was to last sixty days. In September Sobieski, after a str'enuous, 
two-week march from Poland, arrived at Vienna and replaced the 
duke of Lorraine as commander of the imperial forces. At the sight 
of the Poles pam'c seized the Turks. The charge of the Polish ca%’aliy 
brou^t confusion and ^sorder into the tanks of the enemy. The once 
invincible army was completely routed. Leaving 10.000 dead, 300 
guns, and enormous quantities of equipment on the battlefield, the 
Turks escaped toward Hungary. Vienna and central Europe were 
saved- Emperor Leopold xetusned to his capital Sobieski and the 
Christian army continued to pursue the retreating Turks. The %var 
between the Habshurgs and Ae saltan continued for another fifteen 
years. Led by the duke of Lonaine, by tlw Margrave Ludwig of 
8 
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Badfn. tnd by Prince Eugene of Si'-vy, llie imperial armies In- 
flicted many cmAing dcfcati on tlie Ottomans, “nje Treaty of 
Carlowltz ended tl»e wr tn 1693. Turley was obliged to cede to d»e 
Ilabsfnirgi TransjU-anU, most of Ilungarj*, and major parts of 
Sla%-on{a and Croatia, and to mtore parts of tiie Vlnlne and Podolia 
to PoUnd. 

From the Treaty of CetlouUt to the Trealy of Jasty 
Tlie battle of Vienna and the Treaty of Carlowitz closed a chapter 
in the history of the Ottoman Empire. Ko longer were the Turks a 
formidable enemy threatening western Cliristendom. On the con- 
tnry, their obadoua wrakness resulted In an excJiange of roles for the 
Empire and for Europe. Henceforth. It u-as Europe that threatened 
the Integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Among the European powers 
the most amhitlous in this respect was Russb. Austrb, while Des-cr 
pro-Turkish, began to play a less prominent role, llwugh she was 
ever eager to enlarge lier possessions in il>e Balkans and to pres-ent 
Russia from becoming too itrrmg at the expense of the TurJa, This 
new diplomatic chapter In the litoiy of Turkey lasted for os-cr two 
centuries and came to be termed *tl)e Eastern Question.* Jt was a 
story of diplotiuUc moves designed, in tire first pbce. to prcs’cnl the 
sudden and disorderly dissolution of the Ottoman Empire and, irt Uie 
second place, in case of the irtes'itabillty of such a dissolution, to 
secure such erpral d/stribuCion of (he spoils as to prevent the up- 
setting of the balance of power. More conactrly, the Eartem 
Question may be twfrowcd down (o the nuneuverlng of sarious 
European powers to prevent Bussla from encroaching too much 
upon the Integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

Bussb appeared on (he horizon of Eastern politics In the ninth 
century. Toward the end of the fifteenth century Ivan III, gyand 
duke of Muscovy (1462-1505). having married Sopltla, niece of the 
last Byzantine emperor, considered Mnuclf an heir to the B^'zantine 
heritage, lie adopted the double-headed eagle ai the emblem of 
Russia and called Moscow the Third Rome.” But there was little 
political action or direct friction between Russia and Turkey beyond 
these vague ideological generalities. This svas mainly due to the 
physical separation of the two states. Isolated as they were by the 
large and spanely populated steppes of tlie Ukraine. In 1575, during 
Ivan the Terrible’s reign, an ann^ clash occurred between the two 
states for control of Astrakhan. This Isolated episode did not cause 
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any appreciable worsening of relations or any prolonged hostilities. 
^Vhatevcr warfare there was, was limited to the mutual raids of 
unruly border elements, Tatar and Cossack, upon each other. 
Neither the tsar nor the sultan was inclined to assume responsibility 
for these raids. 

The situation changed appreciably with the accession of Peter the 
Great to the throne of Russia. Ambitious to "open the windmv on 
the Baltic” and to gain access to warm-water ports, the Tsar was 
determined to acquire a foothold on the Black Sea. At the time of the 
western offensive against the Turks, Peter in 1696, after dogged 
preparation, captured the fortress of A20V, which was subsequently 
ceded to Russia in a formal treaty concluded in 1702. In less than a 
decade Russia and Turkey were again at war, the result of cotn- 
plicalions in the Russo-Swedish war. Peter invaded the Ottoman 
Empire by \vay of Bessarabia in 1711 but found himself surrounded 
by superior Turkish forces. lie was compelled to sue for peace. 
Actually it was a capitulation of the Russian forces, and the peace 
terms were damaging to Peter’s foothold in and around the Black 
Sea. A20V and the adjoining territory were returned to tbc Ottomans, 
and the Russians had to agree to a number of restrictive measures. 
Because of the grand vizier’s lack of foresight, the Russians managed 
to preserve the body of their army intact, and tho great opportunity 
for the Turks to annihilate Russian mllilary power was lost 

The peace concluded in 1711 was only temporary. Following the 
conclusion of an alliance with Austria In 1726. Russia repeatedly 
invaded Turkish possessions. The war of 1733-1739 resulted in the 
reconquest of Azov by the Russians. Catherine the Great’s accession 
to the throne added new Impetus to the policy inaugurated by Peter 
the Great In fact, the Russian Empress devised grandiose schemes 
with regard to Turkey and fredy used the technique of infiltration 
to prepare the Slavic and Ordiodoz populations of the Ottoman 
Empire for uprising in case of a Russian invasion. 

The pretext for a new war was given Catherine by differences 
arising out of the Polish question. The war which broke out in 1768 
abounded in Russian victories, both on land — in the Rumanian prin- 
cipalities — and on sea. The naval operations included the dispatch 
of a Russian flotilla around Europe to the Mediterranean, an opera- 
tion which provoked a sensation all over the world. 

The war was concluded in 1774 by the Treaty of Kuchuk KainardjL 
The treaty was a milestone in Russo-Tuikish relations and must he 
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ccnsiderwl as a major political evcat In the hUtcry of Turkc)' and of 
Europe. The major piwisions of the treaty can be divided into four 
categories: 

1) Territorial. Russia gained direct access to the Black Sea, be- 
tween the moullis of the Dnieper and the Bug. In addition, she ob- 
tained Kcrtch and Yenikale, l.e., control of the straits berivecn the Sea 
of Azov and the Black Sea. as well as Aiov, Kuban, and Terek, which 
gave her access to Uie northeastern shore of the Black Sea. Thus the 
Tatar khanate of Crimea was surrounded by Russian possessions. 
Furtbennore the khanate itself was declared independent of Ottoman 
rule. 

2) Jfffritime and commerctah Russta was allowed to establish con- 
sulates In Ottoman possessloni; her traders were given freedom of 
trade In the Empire; and her merchant vessels obtained freedom of 
nas-igalion in time of peace in the Dtack Sea and the Turkish Straits. 

3) ne/iglous. Russia was given the right to erect in Constantinople 
an Ortliodoi church administered by Russian ecclesiastics; her sub- 
jects were permitted to make pilgrimages to the holy places; the sul- 
tan promised to protect the Christian religion; and the Russian gov- 
ernment was permitted to intervene In favor of (be nesv church in 
the Ottoman capital 

4) PoUHcal. Russia obtained a protectorate o%’cr the Christian 
population of Mo1da>-ia and Wallaehla. 

The treaty obviously gave Russia enormous advantages and ter- 
ritorial accretions. It put an end to cxclush'e Turkish control of (he 
Blade Sea. end it gave some justiGcatlon to the subsequent Russian 
claim of haring ibo right of inten'ention on behalf of all Orthodox 
Christians througlioul the Ottoman Empire. By declaring the Cri- 
mean Talar klianate independent, it paved the ^vay for its eventual 
annexation by Russia in 1783. 

From that time on, Russia exercised relentless pressure on the 
Ottoman Empire, using the weapons of diplomacy, Pan-Slavism, 
Orthodoxy, and outright military aggression to achieve her ends. 
An additional stretch of (erritory on the Black Sea, between the 
Bug and Dniester rivers, was granted to Russia by the Treaty of Jassy 
alter sBv'G-ycsr war ending in 17^ This treaty aka secueai Tttrley’s 
agreement to Russia’s previous annexation of the Crimea. 

As a result of these developments, Russia emerged as a first-rate 
Black Sea pmver. She constructed Important naval bases and fortifi- 
cations at Smiistopol and Odessa, and her navy achieved supremacy 
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in Black Sea whalers. Russia's progress w’as not without effect upon the 
British, who slowly became aware of the dangen inherent In these 
Russian successes. The younger Pitt, in particular, attempted to arouse 
Parliament to take action against the threat to British interests implicit 
in Russia’s policj*. Before anything could be done, however, a new 
complication arose, which attracted Europe’s attention away from 
the Russian danger. The spectacular rise of Napoleon, following on 
the French re\‘olution, had a disturbing effect on the pattern of Euro* 
pean politics and on tlie history of the Middle East as well 

Napoleon's Middle Eastern Adeenture 
Initially the outbreak of the French revolution gave a somewhat 
pleasant relief to Turkey, since it diverted the attention of Turkey's 
two enemies — Russia and Austria — toward France. Yet, ultimately, 
even the Ottoman Empire felt the disturbing effects of the des'clop- 
ments In France- This may he attributed to two reasons: first, Na- 
poleon’s military campaigns brought him e\*enhiaDy into bodily 
contact svith the Turks; secondly, the ideas of popular rights and 
nationalism engendered by the French resolution affected varioos 
subject races of the Ottoman Empire and produced disturbing con- 
sequences. 

In 1793 Napoleon organized a mflitaiy ezpedition to Eg)’pt for 
the purpose of crippling British communications with India. Thl* 
naturally meant an invasion of Ottoman territory, and after centuries 
of friendship pul France at odds with the sultan. Notwithstanding 
a crushing iia\-al defeat on August 1, 1793, Napoleon peTse%-ered in 
his Egj'ptian campaign, occupjing the whole of Egjpt, then ruled by 
the Mameluke viceroys, and advancing into Palestine and Sjria. De- 
spite the valor of his armies. Bonaparte failed to take the fortress 
of St. Jean lyAcre (Akka), and his army did not proceed bej'ond 
Sidon in Lebanon. The French expedition, whOe militarily spec- 
tacular, was pe^ps more sigoifitant in the cultural sense. Napoleon 
brought \rith him a number of sdjolars, who promptly began to 
^ y Esirtian monumeDts, language, and history. Their 

work left an indelible trace in Egypt and— together with subse- 
quent Frmch commercial penelratioD— laid a finn foundah'on for 
cultural links between France and the Land of the Nile. Politically 
^ tarily Napoleon’s expedition ultimately turned out to be no 
more than a transitional adventure, which fail^ to entrench France 
12 
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The Near Easiem Qucsilon, J8J2-I830 
In 1812 Napoleon's ill-starred expedition to Moscow closed the 
chapter of forceful French intervention in the affairs of the Middle 
East, and the traditional story of Russia's southward expansion was 
resumed. At this time, hosve\-er, the Eastern Question presented itself 
in a new h'ght, owing to aroused British Interest in this part of the 
world. Russia henceforth had to confront not only the opposition of 
the Turks themselves (with the jealousy of the Habsburg EImpire) 
but also the power of the British, who emerged in the nineteenth 
century as Russia's principal competitor in Asia. 

It now became an axiom of British foreign policy to uphold the 
independence and integrit)* of the Ottoman Empire, in order to pre- 
vent the undue strengthening of Russia and to protect the imperial 
life line. The acquisition of Malta by Great Britain at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 added to the British interest in the Mediterranean 


and its adjacent shores. 

In France, weakened after the Napoleonic wars, England found a 
friendly power. With minor exceptions no major conflicts separated 
the two nations on Middle Eastern policy. Throughout the nineteenth 
century the rivo countries presented a common front against Russia's 
imperialism. This concerted attitude might have arrested further 
Ottoman disinlegratioo if it had not been for the seed planted in- 
voluntarily by France henelf. The concept of national and popular 
rights which was bora at the time of the revolution, spread to the 
four comers of Europe in the wake of Napoleonic Wetories. The 
Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire, particularly those living 
in c^pact national groups in the Balkans, did not remain unaffected 
by iL The story of the straggle for national independence by the 
Balkan nations is outside the scope of this work. It is sufficient to 
t^t, beriming with the Serbian war of independence 

^ 13)>onel^one the Balkan nations emancipated themselves 

rom e rule of the Empire in the course of the nineteenth and 
(1856-IS78), Serbia 

jZT f (1S7B). and Bulgaria (1878-1903), aD 

detach^ themselves and formed independent states. 

la the hberation of the Balkan Christians, Russia played a de- 
cisi\ ^ ™ ^ pressure on and wars with Turkey gave the Balkan 

« encouragement and mflitaiy opportunity to throw off the 
Oman j o e. The role of other European powers, in particular that 
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of England, waj diflicnU and often complicated. On the one hand, 
Europe fn general and England fn particular stnne to preserve the 
life of the Ottoman Empire. On this account tiicy were bound to 
oppose both n«$sia'$ aggrcssh-encis and the disintegrating tend* 
encles in the Balkans. On the ol!«ef hand, no European power could 
openly place itself athwart the desire of a Christian nation to at* 
tain fre^om from the rule of the infidel Kloslem Empire, corrupt 
and decaying. Out of the dilemma thus created, the Brilish-fruplrcd 
concert of European powers attempted for the most part to adjust 
itself to the realities of the Eastern situation without compromising 
too many of the \-ilal principles underlying European diplomac)’. 
Autonomy under Turkish surcrainly first, and later full independ- 
ence, were reluctantly concerled to the Balkan nations at a scries of 
congresses. At the same lime, care was taken to present Bussia from 
gaining sole credit for and undue political advantages from such 
developments, and to assure tliat this cmafvcipator>- process would be 
carried out without pro<lucing a collapse of the Ottoman Empire. 

Much of this basic aim was accomplishes!. Yet it would errone* 
ousto coTKlude tlut the liberation of the Balkan nations was obtained 
In an orderly manner. Quite tl»e eontrar)', there were a number of 
insurrections, wan, and diplomatic crises, which might easily have 
led to a major European conflagration. 

Tlie Creek war of independence (1821-1829) brought Bussia Into 
conflict with Turkey In 1823. TIic fighting, whicli took place in the 
Balkans and in the Caucasus, ended with the Russian conquest of 
Adrianople, less tlian 150 miles from Constantinople. Tlie Treaty 
of Adrianople confirmed the Bussbn protectorate over the Danubian 
princIpallUes, prov-lded for TuTkc)'s agreement to any proposed 
solution concerning Greece, and secured for Bussia new territorial 
acquisitions on the eastern shore of the Black Sea. Tlicse gains in- 
cluded the ports of Anapa and Potl, the coastal region of the Cau- 
casus known as Ahkhasia, and the fortress of Akhaltslkh in western 
Georgia. This newly acquired territory, in conjunction with several 
annexations In the general area of the Caucasus at the expense of the 
Persian Empire, considerably strcngtlicncd Russia's position in the 
Black Sea regloa 

The BIsc of Mohammed AU 

The Treaty of Adrianople brought the Turks only a temporary res- 
pite from Russian expansionism. Scarcely tlireo years passed before 
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Russia scored a nc%v success at the expense of Turkey’. TTiis Uine do 
war was necessary. Paradoxically enough, for the first and probably 
only time in the nineteenth century, Russia posed as a friend and 
ally of the Ottoman Empire. The circunrstances leading to this un- 
usual development had their roots in Eg>'pt Following the Na- 
poleonic expedition, this fertile province of the Empire found itself 
under the rule of an Albanian adventurer, Moliammed AIL His rise 
was spectacular. He appeared in Egj-pt for the first time in ISOL By 
1805 he vi-as a vicero}’ under the sultan’s suzerainty. In ISIS he 
subdued the Wahhabi tribes In Arabia and subjected Mecca and 
Medina to Ottoman control He conquered Nubia in 1S22, and in 
the same year he obtained the govemship of Crete in return for 
assistance that he extended to the Ottoman government during the 
Greek revolt Mohammed Alfs co-opcialion in quelling the Creek 
insurrection was to have been repaid by control not only of Crete but 
also of the Pclopoonesus. The Creek war of liberaUon, bowm'cr, in- 
terfered with these plans. Denied Morea, Mohammed Ali demanded 
SjTia. ^^^lcn this demand was refused, he declared war on the Porte 
In 1831 and sent an Eg>-ptian expeditionary force to S)Tia under his 
son Ibrahim. His troops progressed Wetoriously throu''h S}Tia, en- 
tered Anatolia proper, and in a major battle defeatedT the Turkisb 
army at Kcaj-a in 1831 The sultan, by the Treaty of Kutaya, was 
forced to grant to his vassal the government of S) 7 ia and Adana. At 
this moment Russia pToferred her services to the sultan, who, bitter 
re%’engeful was ready to accept any assistance against farther 
threats by the Eg}-ptian upstart 

The Treaty of Unkiar Iskelessi, concluded in 1833, marked the 
clnnax of Russia s success in Turkey and brought the Ottoman Em- 
pire very close to complete dependence upon its powerful northern 
neighbor. The treaty openly prmided for a defensive alliance be- 
riveen the two countries; its secret clauses gave Russia a uniquely 
privileg^ position concerning the Straits. Turicey promised to close 
c u ^ ^ power at war with Russia, while permitting Russia 

hiU freedcHn of nasigation in war or peace. The result of the treaty 
was a veiled Russian protectorate o\-er the Ottoman Empire and 
«used much concern in British gwemment circles. Thus ended the 
first phase of the Mohammed Ali episode. 

The second phase opened with the renewal of war between the 
. Egj-pt in 1S39. Ibrahim Pasha achieved another resound- 

ing victory over the Turks at the battle of Nisib on the upp^ 
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Euphrates. Tl>e road to Constantinople Uy virtual!/ open to the 
ambitious Ep’plians. At tills lime, howes'cr, tlie European powrs 
IntersTTicd. Tliis Intm-cntlon, sponsom! by the IJritish govern- 
ment. wi motivated by two factors: first, Europe was seriously 
alarmed by the rntent of Itusslan Influence In Crostantinople, an 
Influence which was bound to Increase If llie position of the sultan 
wcaiened as a result of Molummed AlTs successes; secondly, Europe 
decided, under British leadership, not to permit the enfeebled Otto- 
man Empire to be rcplacrsl by a new empire headed by Molummed 
AIL France did not concur In this decision. Having establlsbed nuny 
commercial and cultural linVs with Egjpl since the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns, the French %'lcsvcsl the rise of Mohammed All with fasirr 
and foresaw many ad\-antages to them In tlie strengthening of his 
position. Esentually the Infersmtlon of the European powen took 
the form of an Anglo-Ausfrian nas-a! blockade of the S^Tlan coast to 
cut Ibraliim's communications witli bis base. This was accompanied 
by an ultimatum demanding bis withdrawal to Eg)^)!. Tlie Eg)'pt ians 
were forced to bow to this dispby of determination. At the Con- 
ference of London In ISIO, Britain. Austria, IVissla, Bussla— and 
also France— agreed upon a settlement by which Mohammed All 
was obliged to return Syria to the sultan. As compensation, he was 
made hereditary pasha of Eg^pt Another part of the settlement, 
known as the Convention of the Straits 0^11 )r ended the privileged 
position of Bussia and set up an arrangement more agreeable to Uic 
other European powers, Tlie I>ondon settlement, which quite clearly 
constituted Inlcrs-cntion by outside po\ven Into the domestic affairs 
of the Ottoman Empire, can be regarded as tlie cstablisliment of a 
joint European protectorate os-cr Turkey. As such, it replaced the 
etclusive Busslan protectorale forniiilatcd under tlie Treaty of Un- 
kJar IskclcssL 

OutNsonlly, It secmetl tlut the London agreements had settled the 
Eastern Question for some time to come to the mutual satisfaction 
of most of the powers concerned. Soon, however, it developed that 
Britain and Bussia were attaching difTcTCnt interpretations to these 
decisions. Britain was happy to sec Ottoman Integrity preser\-ed 
and viesved with favor a reform movement In Turkey, which wtis 
bound to regenerate and strengthen the Empire. Bussia, on the con- 
trary, considered Anglo-Bussinn co-operafion In solving Turkish 
domestic problems as a logical step to\s-ard further inters-ention and 
eventual partition of Ottoman territory. It was at lids lime that 
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crealion of a small autonomous Bulgaria still under Turkish suze- 
rainty, (2) for the independence of Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro, 
(3) for the cession of southern Bessarabia to Russia, (4) for the 
cession of Kars, Ardahan, and Datum to Russia, (S) for the promise 
of more extended frontiers to Greece, (6) for the Austrian occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Ilerzegoxina, and (7) for the British occupation 
of Cyprus. 

Russia thus suffered a ses-ere check in her Balkan diplomacy and 
resentfully fell that her miUlarj" victory had been politically frus- 
trated. Yet she had succeeded in enlarging her possessions at the 
expense of Turke}'. On tlie other hand, vith the e\*alanche of national 
liberatioa once set into motion, the Ottoman Empire could not asnid 
knovring that its domains srould probably shrink agaim 

The Treaty of Berlin produced a nesv situation in Russo-Tuikish 
relationships. Owing to the crealioD of an independent Rumania and 
of an autonomous Bulgaria, Russia lost her direct boundarj' with 
the Ottoman Empire in llic svest Henceforth her territorial amhl- 
b'ons at the expense of Tmkty had to be limited to the eastern 
boundary. There a pretext could be found in the Armenian people 
living in the Turkish ribyets. Russb was in a position to exploit 
this situation, and she was not hesitant about doing so. Otherwise, 
whatever further designs Russb might have had on the Ottoman 
Empire, they had perforce to be confined to poL’tical or militaiy 
control of Turkej’ proper and of the Turkish Straits. In other words, 
the marpQ of justification of Russbn imperialist actions — ^svhich in 
the past had been the liberation of Balkan Slavs and Christians — ^was 
now narrowed to a bare minirmnn. Trespass on minTmiiTn was 
bcimd to pose the long-debyed basic problem of the existence of 
Turkey as an independent state. Thus the Treaty' of Berlin con- 
stituted a definite landmark in Russo-Torkish relations. 

On the other hand, the treaty iQostrated the growing ambiguity 
of the attitude of the European powers. ^Vhile attempting to cbeti 
Russb s southward dnve and while professing to desire the preserva- 
tion of Ottoman integrity, they were not loath to secure advantages 
for themselves. The Austrian occupation of part of the paTVans and 
the British acipiisitioa of Cyprus are cases in poinL To *h{g may 
be added the French quest for authority to occupy Tunisb and 
die revelation of Italian designs upon Albanb and Lih)'a. Germany 
was the only power that asked for nothing, a fact not without further 
political consequences. 
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It is perliaps time to turn our ej’cs from the main pattern of 
Russia «. Turkey vs. Europe tosvard tlie oriental portions of the 
Ottoman Empire. Tlie history of the Empire In Asia and Africa is 
politically less important than its hbtory in Europe. h«’cvcrtheless, 
es'ents that dc\’elopcd there in the fifty years between ISW and 1914 
deser\’e attention because they reveal a pattern of gradual penetra- 
tion or outright imperialism on the part of western European powers 
at the expense of the Ottoman Empire. 

Wejfcm Imperialism and the Ottoman Empire 

Four countries appear as contenders for various ads-antages or ter- 
ritories; France, England, Italy, and Germany. 

Despite the traditional alliance bchvecn the Ottoman Empire 
and France, the latter was not reluctant to take advantage of the 
Empire's weakness in those areas deemed important to French inter- 
ests. And yet, although France extended her rule over Algeria (1S30), 
Tunisia (18S3), and Morocco (190(>-1912), these moves could not 
be interpreted as anti-Turkish since the lands in question had been 
under only nominal and very remote control of the Forte. Egypt and 
Lebanon were the main areas where French interests came into 
direct contact or clash with those of the Turks. France's support of 
Mohammed All led to the entrenchment of her cultural and com- 
mercial influence in Eg)pt. This influence became obvious when 
the French explorer and engineer Ferdinand de Lcsseps obtained 
in 1S50, from the Egjptian viceroy (or khedive), Ismail Pasha, a 
concession for the construction of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. The canal was opened for maritime traffic in 1869 in an impres- 
sive ceremony attended by Empress Eugenie, and it seemed tljat it 
would be important as a spearhcsid of Freach influence in Egypt 
Subsequent events, however, radically changed the picture. With 
the purchase of Khedive Ismail's interest by the Disraeli govern- 
ment In 1875, the Dritlsh assumed a decisive role in the alTain of 
the canal. 

Another area of traditionally strong French influence was Lebanon. 
Inhabited by a Christian majority, this ancient stronghold of the 
Crusaders had always looked toward France for inspiration and 
protection. The anti-Christian riots and penecutions that occurred 
there in the early lS60's provoked French naval and military inter- 
vention. This in turn brought about a constitutional change. 

Under the pressure of the powers, the sultan in 1861 was forced 
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Tsar Nicholas 1 made his famous statement about “the Sick Man of 
Europe," suggesting In com-ersation with British statesmen and 
diplomats that the Sick Man’s estate should be divided in an orderly 
manner before his impending 


From the Crimean War to the Treaty of Berlin 

This difference as to interpretation provided the setting for the 
Crimean War (1S54-155Q). WTjcn events came to a head in ISM, 
Russia found herself opposed by a coah’tion of Turkey, Britain, 
France, and Sardinia. The immolate cause of the war was the 
quarrel between France and Russia over control of the holy places 
in Palestine. The local dispute between the French-supported Latin 
monks and the Russian-protected Greek ecclesiastics Jed to dispatch 
of a Russian diplomatic mission to Corutantinople. In an ultimatum 
Russia demanded not only the recognition of her ri<*ht to protect 
an Orthodox Christians In the Ottoman Empire (about twelve mil- 
lion souls), but also an alliance with Turkey. To support this ulti- 
matum. the Russian army entered two Rumanian principalities. Last 
minute attempts by a conference of European powers to eifert a 
settlement did not produce satisfactory results, and Turkey found 
hemelf at war with her northern neighbor. In the early spring of 
1S54 Britain and France declared war on Russia, to be foDowed bj’ 
a similar declaration by the smaR but rising Jdn-dom of Sardinia. 
Military and naval operations took place predominantly in the 
Cnmea, at a heavy cost in human lives, primarily because of poor 
s^imiy services. The death of Tsar Nicholas I, foDowed by the faD 
of Sev^opol, in 1S53 led Russia, under Alexander U, to sue for 
® Treaty of Paris (1556) contained the foIlowiDg 

major provisions: 

Tb=Ekci Sea -raj to be dmOiTarized. This actually memtUie 
tnunuahou of the Bussiau naval establishments and the destiuction 
of shore mstalfadons and foitfScaBons. 

2) Navn^Hon on the Danube River was to be free to aB naBons. 

”"“''R«“tu.'™ta<ytnsecureamonnpoIls- 

ov'er the Rumanian principalities was 

states were in turn to be grated faHer 

powers. ^ Ottoman sozetain^ with a joint guarantee by the 

4 ) Southern Be5sarabia was to be ceded by Russia to the Ottoman 
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Empire. This meant a physical separation of Russia from the hanks 
of Uic Danube delta and, consequently, a check upon her control of 
the mouth of this important European river. 

The Crimean War has often been termed utterly unnecessary. Its 
importance and profound consequences upon the future of the 
Ottoman Empire should not, howes'cr, be underrated. Tlie defeat 
of Russia gave the Turks a new lease on life, and Russian e.spansion 
in die Black Sea and toward the Xfedltcrrancan suffered a seriaiis 
clieck. The war closed a definite chapter in Ottoman liistory, a chap- 
ter of growing Russian Influence and disquieting ascendancy in 
Constantinople, ivlu’ch started with the Treaty of Unkiar Iskelessi 
and was only partially checked by the London conventions of 18-10- 
1811. 

Tlie period that followed eloquently illustrated the influence of 
domestic upon foreign affairs. Despite the successful outcome of the 
Crimean War, Turkey's troubles were by no means over. The grow- 
ing nationalism of her Balkan subjects and the Ineffidency and 
corruption of her administration were tinder for a nesv conflagration. 
Irked by the cruel exactions of the Turkish authorities, the people 
of Bosnia rose in re\-olt. Tlie flames of insurrection soon spread to 
Bulgaria. Serbia and Montenegro showed solidarity with tlieir 
Balkan brethren by declaring war on the Porte. 

Turkish reprisals assumed cruel proportions, especially in Bul- 
garia, and aroused much indignation in Europe. The reaction in 
Russia was intense, and Moscosv declared svar on Turkey in 1877. 
As so many times before, the Russians were successful in their con- 
test with (lie Turks and dictated a victor's peace in San Stefano. In 
this agreement, Russia annexed some territory and prorided for the 
creation of a big Bulgarian slate to extend from the Albanian moun- 
tains to the Black Sea, and from the Danube to the Aegean. Formal 
recognition of the independence of Serbia, Rumania, and Monte- 
negro completed the main political provisions of the treaty. Tlie 
huge state of Bulgaria, entirely dependent on Russian aid, was to 
constitute an outpost and an Instrument of Russian influence In this 
region; this was to be the crowning achievement of Russian Neat 
Eastern policy. The Treaty of San Stefano, however, was not destined 
to endure. Britain, Austria, and France, seriously alarmed at this 
new manifestation of Russian ambitions, protested. The ensuing 
Treaty of Berlin (1878), repladng the Treaty of San Stefano, de- 
prived Russia of the major part of the spoils. It provided (1) for the 
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to grant autonomy to the sanjalc of l/ibanon, whicli was to be gov- 
erned by a Christian governor. France, to be sure, was not given any 
formal position of privilege as a result of these events, but she was 
regarded unofficially as a protecting power of the Lebanese Chris- 
tians. This intervention was France's last major success in the Otto- 
man realm before ^^'orld War I. Her defeat in the war with Prussia 
in 1S70 weakened her and hence interfered with her ambitious de- 
signs in the Middle East. From that time on Frances political in- 
fluence was on the wane and she was a constant loser in the com- 


petition with Great Britain. 

The British record in relation to the Ottoman Empire must at its 
best be described as ambiguous, and at its worst as insincere. WTifle 
the preservation of the Ottoman Empire was an axiom of nineteenth- 
century British policy, this axiom was hedged with qualifications and 
practical reservations. As it was pointed out earb'er, Britain, as a 
Christian country, was not in a position to oppose outright the strug- 
gle for national liberation of the Balkan Christians. Therefore, rather 
reluctantly (although it was enthusiastically at the dme of Glad- 
stone) the British supported the national aspirations of the BaDcaa 
peoples whenever their revolutionary action and correspeading Rus- 
sian Intervention made European intervention necessary. 

Britain's interest In Ottoman integrity originated, of eonrse, In 
her desire to protect her imperial line to the East Protection of this 


life line sometimes demanded more than a mere negative bands-ofl- 
Tuikey policy, addressed as it was to Russia. It required occasionally 
positive British penetration into Asiatic and African Ottoman pos- 
sessions. Between l&i3 and ISS7 Britain was intensely interested 
m establishing an English-controlled land-and-river route through 
M^potamia to India. At the same time she manifested a prolonged 
and consistent interest in Eg>-pt as a link in the chain leading from 
Gibraltar to Aden (Aden was acquired in 1839). The acquisition of 
Malta m 1815 and of Cyprus in 1678. the latter at the expense of the 
Ottoman Empire, reinforoed this chain. Disraeb“s decision to pnr- 
^e the bankrnpt khedive’s interest in the Suez Canal was, there- 
fore, a logi^ consequence of this poUcy. Tie 1670’s witnessed a 
grmving Bntuh commercial penetration into Egv-pL When in I5S2 
na^e xenc^hobia caused Arabi Pasha to revolt both against the 

™ de«„.d so high „ to jtotify Mval ,nd toilitao’ faten-mtioi. 
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British bombardment of Alexandria was followed by the battle of 
Tel el-Kebir and resulted in the occupation of the country. 

In J8S3 Sir Eveljm Baring (later I^rd Cromer) arrived in Cairo 
oiDcially as British consul general and diplomatic agent and un- 
oiEcially as virtual ruler of Egypt This benevolent rule lasted until 
his retirement in 1907 and ele^'ated Egj-pt from a state of bankruptcy 
and chaos into the richest and best-de\'c!oped country in the Middle 
East 

Britain’s involvement in Egyptian a0airs brought her logically to 
intervention in the affairs of the Sudan, at the time of tlie uprising 
of the Mahdi in that area. British forces were sent, alongside those 
of the Egyptians, to quell the rebellion. The Sudanese drama can be 
divided into two phases. The first between 18S2 and ISS5, brought 
defeat to the British armies and death to General Gordon at Khar- 
toum. Thirteen years of the Mahdfs rule follosved. The second 
phase, highlighted by Kitchener's victory at Omdurman In 1893, re- 
sulted in the final overthrow of the Mahdi and the establishment of 
the Anglo-EgypUan condominium over the Sudan. The grip on the 
Sudan strengthened the British position in Egypt and, despite early 
assurances in ISS2, the question of British evacuation from Egypt 
never seriously arose thereafter. These fails occomplis were given 
their diplomatic confirmation at the time of the formation of the 
Entente Cordiale in 190i. In return for the recognition of French 
preponderance in Morocco, France recognized the British position 
in Egypt. Thereafter British interests lo the Middle East could bo 
challenged only by Germany, a challenge which was by no means 
negligible./* 

Germany began to show serious Interest in the affairs of the Ot- 
toman Empire around 18SO. In 1881 General von der Coltz was 
appointed head of (he German military mission to reorganize the 
Turkish army. In 1889 Emperor William II and the Empress paid a 
state visit to Constantinople, inauguniting an era of friendship and 
close co-operation between Germany and Turkey. The growth of 
German prestige coindded with the waning of British popularity, 
which resulted from (1) Britain's grasping attitude to^vard Cyprus, 
(2) British support of Greece in the latter’s irredentism, and (3) 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882. Moreover, British interests in 
the Middle East were not well served by Gladstone’s policy in the 
ISSO's. Gladstone was outspokenly anti-TuiIdsh. The Armenian massa- 
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cres in Turkey (1897-189S) produced indignation and intervention 
on the part of the European powers, with the exception of the Ger- 
mans, who remained cautiously aloof. As relations between Turkey 
and the other powers became mom estranged, Germany’s attitude 
became more cordial. During his second \isit to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1898, the Kaiser made a simultaneous bid for the friendship of the 
Turks and of other Moslem peoples. “His Majesty, the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the 300 million Mohammedans, who reverence him as 
Caliph, may rest assured that at all times the German Emperor will 
be tbeir friend," declared William II in Damascus. The effects of this 
diplomacy could soon be felt economically. German banking and 
business interests began to penetrate Turkey', and a series of con- 
cessions was awarded German firms. The most important of these, 
^nd one which caused violent intemaUonal controversy, was a con- 
cession granted in 1902 to the German company of Anatolian Rail- 
'ways to construct the Constantinople-Baghdad railroad line. This 


line, if constructed, would link Berlin with Baghdad and o'entuaHy 
^with Basra, and would ser>'e the interests of German economic es- 
• pansloa The project was deeply resented by the British, who spared 
I no efforts to frustrate German initiative. By the turn of the century 
it became obvious that, in tbeir Near Eastern poh’des. Berlin and 
Vienoa worked bend in hand, the Austrian being the junior partner, 
I Anstria's role in this partnership could be described as the paving 
;ot the road to Turkey through the Balkans (where her ambitions 
i focused). Geiuuuiy would take upon heneU the inEltrabon of Ana- 
tolia and other Asiade domains of the Ottoman Empire. Inlenial 
deve opments in Turkey at this dme contributed in no small measure 
to fte suec^ of these concerted Anstrr^Cerman pnheies. 

o comp etc this review of Western imperialism at the expense of 
the Empire, a word must be said of Italy. Ever since her emancipa- 
on a^ mit state, Italy had been casting covetous glances toward 
toe nortoem coast of Africa, an area formerly controlled by the 
Ro^ Empire. British penetration of Egypt and French annexations 
in Tunuia and Morocco greaUy stimulated Italy’s interest in the 
fal^e^te zone of North Africa, situated as it was opposite to 
^^ed strategically important by Italian states- 
crisis of 1911 which precipitated Italy’s 
“ Africa by toe force of arL. In the fall 
armv ^ WIT 0“ *he Poitc and sent an expeditionary 

' After thirteen months peace was concluded at Lau- 
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sanne In October 1912. Partly by its terms and partly by Uieir 
dubious legal interpretation Italy ebts^ned control ol Libya and of 
the Dodecanese Islands in tbe Aegean. As a result, the Ottoman 
Empire lost its last direct stronghold on the African continent. 

Attempts c# Reform: The Young Torfcs 
Thus far we have paid little attention to Turkish internal develop- 
ments, which are largely outside the scope of this study. A few facts, 
however, deserve mention, particularly those which affected Tur- 
key’s strength or weakness. In the nineteenth century, while Turkey’s 
intemnWonal and intwiial situation tvas steadily detcriantlag. a few 
attempts were made at reform. Mahmud II (160S-I839), the greatest 
of the Turkish rulers since Suleiman the Magnificent, annihilated in 
one bold stroke the corps of Janissaries, whose influence had become 
detrimental to the welfare of the Empire. A series of internal reforms 
including military and administrative organization followed. These 
were Interrupted, however, by constant warfare and by Mohammed 
Alfs rebellion and os a result never came to fuU fruition. The decade 
of the 15-10’s, following the settlement of the Egyptian question, 
brought the Empire an interlude of peace. During this period, under 
the rule of Abdul Mejid (1839-1861), the Turkish reform party 
headed by Peshld Paslia undertook a number of measures destined 
to strengthen and modernize the Empire. FoUoNving the issuance of 
the Charter of Liberties (or JIatfi Sltcrlf of Ciilhane) in 1539, 
reforms were Instituted in Uie fields of administration, taxation, jus- 
tice, education, minorities, and military affairs. These reforms, hmv- 
cver, were destined to be os unsuccessful as the previous ones, partly 
because of the domestic reactionary opposition and portly because 
of the nesv international complications which resulted in the Crimean 
War. Even the rcadirmation of the rights of minorities (in a decree 
known as f/afll-//umai/ofi in 1556) did not materially change the 
picture. Under Abdul Aziz (1661-1876) sincere efforts for reform 
were exerted by an enlightened Turkish statesman of high repute, 
^^^dhat Pasha. Ifis efforts also came largely to naught, because of the 
weakness of the sultan himself. Itcform in the Empire could be ac- 
complished eitlier by having a very strong-willed ruler, who would 
think in terms of public interest and would command public obedi- 
ence, or by carrying out a radical social revolution, which would 
change the theocratic character of the Empire and secularize it As to 
the fint alternative, the rulers of Turkey did not have the necessary 
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qualifications. Neither Sultan Abdul Aziz, well-intenb'oned but in- 
(Mmpelent, nor his successor Murad V— both deposed on account of 
mental disorders— nor Abdul Hamid II (1870-1909), corrupt and 
reactionary, were the leaders to cany out reform- True enough, 
for a brief period after Abdul Hamid s ascension, the forces of re- 
form seemed victorious. On December 23, 1876, Midhat Pasha 
succeeded in inducing the new sultan to proclaim a constitution 
which guaranteed dwl liberties and provided for parliamentary 
government based on general representation. But this turned out to 
be no more than a brief libera) interlude. Jealous of his power, Abdul 
Hamid soon reverted to repressive policies, dismissed and banished 
Midhat Pasha, and, in 1877, prorogued the newly created parliament, 
suspending the constitution. Thereafter for thi^ years he ruled as 
absolute monarch. 


The other alternative remained, that of a radical change by resolu- 
tion. The task of s h aking the Empire out of its lethargy was taken up 
by the Young Turk movement Composed of youthful and impatient 
dements, the Young Turk Party drew its inspiratioD from the West 
and wanted to remodel the Empire into a liberal constitutional 
monarchy. Their Committee of Union and Progress svas successful in 
creating a strong conspiratorial organization and in enlisting many 
army officers. In the coup of 1908, the Young Turb seized 
power, compelled Abdul Hamid to restore the constitution, and then 
forc^ him to abdicate. In its immediate cEects, the Young Turk 
revolubon pr^uced further shrinkage of the Empire. Profiting from 
beUeved to be a sign of weakness, Austria annexed Bos- 
nia Md Herwgoyina (under occupation since 1878), and Bulgaria 
procl^^ her fuU independence from the Empire. These acts, 
though they ame as a shock both inlemally and mtemationally. 

interesting was the 

_ , ° oung Turk revolution on German-Ottoman relations. 
friPTifT <: forcible elimination of Gennany's 

fn^d, Sultan Abdul Hamid, might produce a radical reorienUtion 
for policy. The Young Turb professed admiration 

reveaU militaiy autocracy. History, however, 

that mlpA T-. t. r Asha, a leading member of the triumvirate 
and anti.BriH.lf^r^*” ^ definitely pro-German 

Consequently, he facilitated German penetration 
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and did his utmost to put Turhey into a pro-Gcrman frame of mind 
as the great war approached. This frame of mind was not too diffi- 
cult to create because the traditional friends of Turkey, the British 
and the French, effected a far-reaching rapprochement with Tur- 
key’s hereditary enemy, Russia. 

As a result of the t«*o Balkan wars (1612-1913) fought with her 
small Christian neighbors and largely caused by the controversial 
question of Macedonia, Turkey lost most of her European terri- 
tory. 

ilie outbreak of the Great War found the Empire reduced ter- 
ritorially. Of its European possessions, only eastern Tlirace remained. 
Egypt was under British control and virtually detached. Internally 
matters were far from reassuring. The Empire’s national minorities 
were resentful, and hence of doubtful loyalty. 'Tlie Arabs were in- 
clined toward nationalism. The Young Turks failed to institute the 
promised reforms, except in the military sphere. Here the expert 
adrice of Prussian officers, combined with the virile characteristics 
of the Turkish race, made it possible to rcacate the Ottoman army 
so that it could again be call^ a military factor on tlie international 
scene. German diplomatic ascendancy in Constantinople was mani- 
fest. Turkey was ready to plunge Into a new war. This she did ^vith 
incalculable consequences to herself and to all the rest of the Middle 
East 

•niE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

Another country whose history is relevant to understanding of the 
political changes in the Middle East prior to the Pint ^VorId War 
is the ancient empire of Persia. Established In the sixth century 
B.C by Cyrus, who united Media with Persia, Persia knew glory 
under her Achacmcnid dynas^. Persia’s ancient civilization, her 
Zoroastrian religion, and her wars with the Hellenes left an indeli- 
ble mark upon the hbtory of mankind. The dynastic history of Persia 
reveab periods of rule under native kings alternating with those un- 
der alien rulers. Thus, the first and truly Persian dynasty of the 
Achaemenlds (558-331 ) was succeeded by Alexander the Great and 
the SdeucfJes, t<j be lolicwcd by more than foar hemdred years o/ 
the Arsacid Parthian dynasty (250 B.C-A.C. 228). The PartMan rule 
gave way, in turn, to a native Persian monarchy of the Sassanids 
(242-6^12). In &12, at the battle of Nehavend, Persia was defeated 
and conquered by the Arabs. Conversion to the Islamic religion 
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and rule by a series of M'ceroj’s of either Arab or Persian descent fol- 
lowed. Persia ceased to be a single political entity, being divided into 
various principalities. This era came to an end with the Mongol in- 
vasion. The capture of Baghdad in 12SS by Hulagu opened a new 
period of alien domination. The country rallied again under the na- 
tive dynasty of the Safavids (1502-1753). Under Abbas I the Great, 
Persia passed through a period of regeneration and experienced a 
golden age in the development of her cultine. The Safavi era was 
followed by a period of uncertainty tmtil the establishment at the 
end of the eighteenth century of the Kajar dynasty, which was to rule 
Persia until 1925. Despotic yet wealc, the Kajars proved incapable of 
protecting Persia against foreign encroachments. 

In the course of the Kajar era, Persia entered modem world poli- 
tics as a pawn in the hlg-power riv-alry for control of tlie Middle 
East. The principal actors in this historical drama were the Bussians, 
who, since Peter the Great, had wanted to expand toward the south. 
Inasmuch as Russia's approach to the Persian Gulf threatened Brit- 
ain’s position in India, Britain consistently opposed this expansioa 
Thus, the balancing of Anglo-Russfan claims in Persia became a 


permanent feature of nineteenth-century diplomacy and was upset 
only when a third power threw its might on the scales. Such a situa- 
tion occuired twice between 1800 and 1914- In the early iSOO's and 
in the early 1900’s. Napoleonic France and Imperial Germany, re- 
spectively. succeeded in securing paramount influence in Persia. In 
both cases, this interest was dictated by the basically anti-Britisb 
policies of the newcomers. Influence over Persia was not treated as 
mther as a stepping stone toward the conquest of 
en such intervention occurred, Britain was, as a rule, in- 
clined to com^se her differences with Russia, such turns of British 
mutably woildog to fte detrimrat of Penia. His so 
ecause in ^posing Rnssiao soulbwnrd imperialism Great Britain 
acted as a vutnal guarantor of Persian independence. Britain’s Per- 
^ poLcy 1 ^ dirtated prirunfly by her mnrem for India, and 
. o an independent buffer state or neutral zone between 

e an an e Russian empires. Britain sought unimpeded com- 
m opportumty in and to this extent she was interested 

m ae^mg moderate influence in the area. She was unwilling, how- 
Tn,l-1 It. direct imperial responsibililies similar to those in 

and rarttiW^’ interest to see Persia relatively strong 

pa e o withstanding Russian pressure. It was largely due to 
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this British policy that Persia succeeded in maintaining her independ- 
ence instead o! falling under Xtussfan domination. 

Tills nusso-BritJsh rivalry could be described as almost chronic 
disease; it had an occasional crisis now and then, hut it was essen- 
tially a disease to which Uie British gox’cmment and public opinion 
were accustomed. The sudden appearance of Napoleonic France or 
Imperial Germany in Middle Eastern politics would thiosv this nicely 
balanced mechanism into confusion. Under such circumstances, 
Britain was willing temporarily to compromise with the chronic Rus- 
sian danger in order to avert more dynamic and immediate threat 
of tlic “unauthorized” adventurers. But such a compromise with Rus- 
sia would obviously mean conccssioru at the expense of Persia. Per- 
sia's hope. In the long run, was that third-party intervention would 
not last too long and that the traditional pattern of Russo-British 
risalr)' would be resumed This fact, howc%'cr, xvas not always recog- 
nized by the Persian rulers, who were inclined to think that the third 
party would give a mortal blow to botl) traditional protagonists and 
thus dflisTf Persia from obrsoxious tutelage. Vet the uncontested 
historical fact b that Persia's Independence In tlic nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries was gravely impaired only when, as a result of 
outside interference, Britain and Russia were willing to shelve their 
rivalry. 

Thb picture must be kept in mind when one studies the ap- 
parently complicated policies in and over Persia from ISOO on 
ward. Busslan pressure in the direction of the Caucasus, working 
against Persia and Turkey, was obvious in the last decade of the 
eighteenth and the Erst decade of the nineteenth century. Tlib threat 
Britain was anxious to eliminate, but licr attention was temporarily 
diverted toward the new danger In the shape of Napoleonic Im- 
perialism. What followed n’as an intricate play of British and French 
intrigues at the shah's court in Teheran. In 1800 the British scored 
a diplomatic success by concluding with Persia the so-called Mal- 
colm Treaty of Alliance. This Irca^ contained a French exclusion 
clause, and thb point was of utmost importance to Britain at that 
time. To Shall Falh Ali, however. It wax the British pledge to aid him 
in resisting external aggression which was of real significance. The 
external aggression which he most feared was that of Russia. Con- 
sequently, when it transpired that the British were lukewarm in 
assisting him at tlic time of the Russian aggression in 1802, the Shah 
was quite willing to abandon thb alliance and turn toward France in 
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his search for security. He first entered into negotiations with Colonel 
Romieu, who had arrived in Teheran to offer him an alliance and a 
subsidy; next he sent an envoy to Napoleon. Tlie Franco-Persian 
Treaty of Finkenstein in May 1807 gave formal confirmation to the 
preliminary arrangements. It was followed by the dispatch to Persia 
of a French military mission under General Gardanne. Soon, how* 
e%’er, Persia experienced a new disappointment. At Tilsit in July, 
barely two months after the Treaty of Finkenstein was signed, Na- 
poleon and Alexander I of Russia came to terms.* Although no ar- 
rangements were made concerning Persia, it was clear that the 
latter’s trust in effective French protection against Russia was to be 
betrayed. The French mission lost its original political usefulness 
and General Gardanne could do no more than offer mediation with 
Russia, an obviously inadequate proposal from the Persian point of 
new. 


By 1803 it had become clear to the British that unless they recog- 
nized the primacy of the Russian danger, they would not be able to 
count on any stable relaUonship with Penia. It was futile to count 
on Persian collaboration against France, since France was vie^ved 
not as an enemy but as a potential ally by Teheran. In fact, some 
British critics maintained that any French threat to India xvas imag- 
inary and that the only threat was apt to come from the north. 
Inrecognldon of this ne^v trend. Sir Hartford Jones in ISOS concluded 
the preliminary Treaty of Alliance %vith Persia, clearly directed 
agamst Russian expansion. Britain promised Persia arms, munibons, 

nZ ® of Napoleon’s 

betrayal at Xasi^ glad to avafl himself of this assistance With 
conclusion of that treaty, the principle of the integrity of Persia 
became a coro^ to the principle of Ottoman integrity in British 
fomign poh^. Bntain kept her xvord. the treaty prov^ions were car- 
out, and some British officers attached to the Shah’s army came 
Caucasian frontier. 

intSted in 

fold effect reconciliation with Russia. The two- 

one W 5"^*^ '""" immediately visible in Persia. On the 

Regarded her early promises of assistance and 

1 1*'“ revived an earb'er friendship 
fa\-arion of Udiz by the “d Napoleon had planned an 

concerted acbon of the Russian and French wmies. 



inyromcAL UAcarenouND 


ofTcml Imfcatl her good ofEces In tlie Pcrslan-IltiMian diiptiles; on 
the otlicr !iand, nussla, emboldened by Hrltaln’i softened attitude, 
increasetl her prcsstjre and in October 1813 concluded wdllj the Sfuh 
the Treaty of Culistan, by which Persia ceded to Russia Derbend, 
Raku, Shirvan, Shakf, Karabagh, and part of Taltsh, renounced all 
titles to Georgia, Daghestan, MIngrelta, and AbVliasb, and agreed 
to domination of the Caspian by the Russian navy. 

This suspension of the Anglo-Pmlan alliance was \-icsvcd in Great 
Britain as a temporary expedient only. As soon as the French threat 
was parried, Ujc British hastenetl to conclude with Persia the "dcGn* 
itive" Treaty of Tclieran (ISt-l). which, under somcwlut cmaacii* 
lated terms, confirmed the Jones treaty. But Uic effects of the tem- 
porary relaxation of \'igilancc pstwed to l>e more tlian provisional. 
Tf le Treaty of Culistan became the ops-ning wedge for steadily rising 
Russian inlluertce. Tlie Immediate aim of the Russians ssis to reach 
the Ixmndary which the)' considered lo be strategic between Russia 
and Persia, tlie Aral River. Tlie complete subjugation of Persia, by 
one means or another, was Russia’s long-range objective. A pretest 
for a nosv war with Persia was found in 1S2S. Britain’s assistance to 
Persia svas limited lo a fesv subsidies. Tlie Treaty of Turlomanclial. 
concluding the war in 1S2S, gave Ruub eostted Persian territory 
^Erfvan and NaWiJehn-an) up fo the Ami River* and lupremaej’ 
over the country. Ruub obtained prcfcrcnHal economic treatment 
expressed in low customs duties and Jn other trading privileges; 
secured capitulations; and in return guaranteed Penbn d}7iastic in- 
terests, which, In Itself, amCTunted lo a veiled protectorate. 

Anglo-Rosilars Ricolfy In the Sintieenth Century 

Having suffered severe tcrrilorlal losses In the Caucasbn region, 
Persia sought compensation in the east at the experuo of Afghanistan. 
The immeefiate object of Penbn ambitions was llic strategic fortress 
and province of Herat. Rttssb encouraged this expansionist policy 
because it diverted Penia’s aUention from her northern borders and, 
at the same time, indirectly threatened the British position in India. 
Britain considered Afghanistan another link in the protective chain 
around India and was determined to protect it from Russian or 
Russian-sponsored Persian encroachments. Persia’s attempts to con- 

*The boundary followed llie Aru BJver up lo the 46th meridian and tlien 
tufTwd fouthevnUnI, putting the provfaw of Ltnkonn and the town of Artara 
In nussla. Thlj boundary lias not changed alnce. 
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quer Herat in 1853 and in 1S37-1S3S ended in failure, despite expert 
advice given her by the Russians. UTien, bowcv-er. In 1856 a Persian 
army succeeded in capturing thecos'etcd fortress, Britain reluctantly 
declared war. British troops disembarked on the Fenian Gulf coast, 
captured Bushire, Mohammera, and Ahwaz, and forced Penia to sue 
for peace. The Anglo-Penian Treaty of Paris (1837) presided fer 
es’acuation of Afghanistan and the recognition of Afghanistan’s in* 
dependence. The British, interested in cultivating Fenian good wiD, 
displayed remarkahlc self-restraint and refrained from asking for 
territorj’, concessions, or indemnities. 

The Anglo-Persian war over Afghanistan put an end to the ad- 
venturous policy of Persia in the east and again focused her atten- 
tion on the chronic Russian danger in the north. Having acquired the 
naval base of Ashurada cm the southern Caspian coast at the expense 
of Persia in 1S40. the Empire of the Tsars now devoted its energies 
to the conquest of Central Asia— a process which was inevitably 
bound to affect Persian security. The three independent Central 
Asian khanates, Bukhara, Khis-a, and Kokand, were conquered by 
Russia in 1863. 1S73, and 1876, respectively. Simultaneous!)', Russia 
advanced in the Transcaspian region, conquering Krasnos-odsk In 
18^, capturing Ceok Tepe, the Turkoman stronghold, in ISSR and 
wbjugating .Merv and Panjdeh in 1SS4. The latter operations affected 
Pers^ direcUy inasmuch as she claimed rights over these regions. 

ennore, e subjugatioa of the Turkomans created a common 
tound^ between RussU and Persia east of the Caspian. In 15S1 
^d to agree to the Alrek Rher boundarv-. Britain’s won)’ 
a serious international crisis which brought 

“ ISS5- Op™ r^tnre ™ 

fato Afghani®"”' 

opaoding souUiward, the “nah'oa of shop- 
1S79 a »T, o*” secure economic ad\-antages in Persia. In 

ICT a r^Wized British subject. Baron Julius de Renter, obtained 

fras-e him Shah N’asser ed-Din, whid* 

•>*'«» Caspian Sea 
and nredo, except those of gold, sai-ex, 

»d ^oos stOMs; to o^stnad xstdenxoxl^d regrfate the rixm: 
and to organs s,x„,^ txanspodnBon in TehetS^ 

, c-i 5 '^as not destined to materialize. The 5:;T,a>i, wbo in 

1573 made a tour of European cnptals. wns frigidly received at 



Ill^OIUCAL BACKCnOUND 


St. Petenburg and decided, under Russian pressure, to cancel Reu- 
ter’s concession. Reuter appealed to the British government for pro- 
tection. In 1889, following lengthy diplomatic maneuvers, Persia, as 
compensation, granted two concessions to British interests: one for 
the “Imperial Bank of Persia" with the right to issue banknotes and 
one for “The Imperial Tobacco Corporation of Persia." To satisfy 
Russia, the Shah was compelled to allow her to establish a Russian 
discount and loans bank, as \vell as to construct a railw’ay line in 
Azerbaijan. Even these concessions did not appease the northern 
neighbors; Russian agents skillfully instigated a popular movement 
against tobacco which ended in the cancellation of the British tobacco 
concession. This time the Persian government agreed to pay the 
aggrieved British investors half a million pounds sterling for dam- 
ages. 

At the time of Nasser cd-Din’s violent death in 1898, Persia had 
an uncertain future and an empty treasury. The luxurious journey to 
Europe of his successor, MuzaDar ed-Din, did sot ease the situation, 
and in 1900 Persia was compelled to seek a loan of tM’enty-tivo million 
rubles from Russia, followed by another two years later. These loans 
deepened Persia's dependence upon the tsar, who enjoyed his mo- 
nopolistic role as creditor and who took core to ask for Persian 
customs revenues as a guarantee. 

During this period of Russian ascendancy the first oil concession 
was granted to William Knox D’Arcy, an Australian financier, in 
1901. This concession covered all of Persia, except the five northern 
provinces adjacent to Russia. Folknving intensive exploration in the 
southwest, oil was discovered in 1908, and the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, heir to D’Arcy’s concession, %vas created. ’The company 
became a major supplier of the British navy. In 1914, shortly before 
the outbreak of the First World War, the British Admiralty purchased 
the controlling stock in this company. 

Persia between 1905 and 1914 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, Persia was in 
political ferment, partly due to the crying need for reform and partly 
due to the echoes of the Russian revolution of 1905. Whereas Russia 
supported the reactionary rulers in Teheran, Great Britain identified 
herself with the Democratic Party, which struggled for some sem- 
blance of political hTseralism. In 1906 the crisis came to a head. Five 
thousand Persian merchants, representing the democratic bourgeois 
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trend, closed their shops in the bazaar and massed together in the 
spacious gardens of the British legation in Teheran. Determined to 
resist the Shah by pressure, they encamped for ses-eral days in the 
legation’s compound. The Democrats wenlually forced the Shah 
to grant a constitution, which pros'tded for a Werstemized parlia- 
mentary form of goverrunent under a limited rojTil authority. 

Tlie success of the Democrats was intensely resented by the Rus- 
sians, who felt that it was engineered by the British and considered 
it a threat to their o\\-n ascendancy in Persia.* Taking adsnntage of 
her rapprochement with Britain, which occurred in 1907, Russia 
encouraged Shah Mohammed Ali to repudiate the constitution in 
the coup cfd/at of 190S. The Shahs success was short-lis’cd. In 1909 
the opposition, led hy the chieftains of the southern BaVBti^’ari tribe, 
marched on Teheran and deposed the ruler. Mohammed Ali first 
sought refuge in the Russian legatiem and then, seeing that his posi- 
tion was untenable, fled the country. Under bis minor son, Sultan 
.Mimed Mirza Shah, the constitutional government was restored and 
the Demociatie Party slmvly returned to power. 

Ironically enough, after all this turmoil the Persian Demoent* 


became anti-British. This change of heart on the part of the new 
Persian government resulted from the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907. Russia and Britain, fearful of the rising might of Germany. 
finaRy dreided to compose their differences in Asia and, for that 
purpose, reached a comprehensive settlement concerning Iran. Af- 
g ban i rtan. and Tibet Russia promised to respect the status quo in 
^ghanistan K^cb implied the recognition of British ascendancy 
there), and both countries agreed to consider Tibet a no man's 
T? 'S interfere. Persia was 
di\ided by this treaty into three zones. A Russian zone of influence 
^ to extend m-er the five provinces in the north and was to em- 
brace the area including such cities as Qum. Kashan, Isfahan, 

and Ya^ Teheran was deep to the Russian zone. ’Ihe British zone 
w-as to U to the southeastern area of Persia (Seistan and 

Baluchistan). The southwestern part of Persia was to constitute a 
neutral zone.* 


xiniilari^ betweea Penizs .r ni ofi iii h irtgl reform 
to W by the lingdom of Tohnd in 

— designed to 

B«ded rtreoglbea tbna throogh tnnth- 

such rrf^ bnm mateSSS ^ fnlervened to pfr«>‘ 

* sihaUrf m the 
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Although the signatories declared solemnly that they were deter- 
mined to respect the political independence of Persia, the publication 
of the agreement caused understandable anger among the Per- 
sians. The Democrats, initially pro-British but now profoundly dis- 
illusioned, turned to the Germans, who were eager to exploit this 
change of heart to their best advantage. Gradually Germany suc- 
ceeded not only in penetrating Persia commercially but also in se- 
curing great political influence over the Democratic politicians within 
and %vithout the Penian government “Ibis new friendship did not, 
however, reh'eve Persia from the constant pressure of the Russians, 
who, following the 1907 agreement, became bolder in their actions 
in the northern section. Thus, when the Persian government made 
another attempt, in 1911, to restore order and stability within Persia’s 
political fabric by engaging an American financial expert. Dr. Mor- 
gan Shuster, Russia promptly sabotaged the appointment. Frus- 
trated, Dr. Shuster was compelled to leave Persia, his task unfulfilled. 
His book. The Strangling^ of Persia, presents an eloquent account of 
this situation. 

^Vhile Persia was thus frantically— and unsuccessfully— trying to 
shake off foreign interference and to reform her internal affairs, the 
chasm between Germany and the Entente powers was deepening. 
Under these circumstances, minor agreements negotiated between 
1910 and 1914 among the rival powers proved to be of little sig- 
nificance. The first attempt to reconcile Russian and German interests 
in Persia was made at Potsdam In November 1910, during the con- 
ference between Tsar Nicholas II and Emperor William II, but no 
formal agreement emerged at that lime. Less than a year later, how- 
ever, on August 19, 1911, Russia and Germany signed a treaty at 
St. Petenhurg by which Germany implicitly recognized the Russian 
sphere of influence in Persia in return for the right to extend her 
Baghdad railway system into northern Persia under certain circum- 
stances. The treaty gave Russia nothing of value while conceding 
important advantages to Germany. It could, therefore, be interpreted 
as a unilateral Russian appeasement move, and as such it was viewed 
with uneasiness in Great Britain. But fliis concern proved to be ill- 
founded. The basic incompatibili^ of German and Russian ambi- 
tions in Europe drove them inexorably toward war, and their agree- 
ments concerning a minor area of competition could not avert the 
final clash. 

In 1914, when the war broke rmt, Persia’s independence was 
severely curtailed as a result of Russo-British co-operation. Russian 
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troops were stationed in sc\'cral parts of Persia’s northern provinces, 
and minor British-Indian detachments guarded the ofl fields in 
Khuzistan. The only hvo efficient military formations — the Persian 
Cossack Brigade and the Gendarmerie Corps — were officered by 
the Russians and the Swedes, respectively, and were subject to for- 
eign influences. The powerful nomad tribes in the provinces were 
armed, and to a marked degree remained independent of the central 
government Shall Ahmed, barely sixteen years old, was too young 
and too weak to conduct the affairs of the state w‘th wisdom and 
delerminab’on. Under these conditions, Persia’s officially proclaimed 
neutrah'ty meant little and could not deter the big powers from using 
her territory as a battlefield should their interests so dictate. 


S6 



^ CHAPTER II y- 


War in the Middle East 


At the outbrenl; of the First World War on August 2, 1914, the 
jLX Ottoman Empire was ruled by Sultan Molummcd V, over 
scsmly years of age and In frail health. The Sultan, who had been 
held prisoner in a palace in Constantinople for th!rty«two years by 
his predecessor. AUul Hamid II. and who had been placed on tbo 
llirone by the Young Turks, was a nomirial ruler only. TTie real power 
rested in the hands of the triumvirate of Young Turkish leaders: 
Enver Pasha, Talaat Pasha, and Jemal Pasha. Eien the grand vizier, 
the Egyptian Prince Said Halim, was no more than a convenient 
front for these three leaders. Enver, UsWy-two years of age, was 
minuter of war and chief of the Ccncral Stall, but Ids influence far 
exceeded these functions and eventually be emerged os the real 
master of Turkey at ivar. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, German influence In the Otto- 
man Empire had grown out of all proportion to the influence of the 
other powers. It was especially noticeable in the military field. In 
1914 the Ottoman army was trained and instnicted by a mUsion of 
forty-two German oflicers under the command of General Liman von 
Sanders. 

On August 2, 1914, Germany and Turkey concluded a treaty of 
alliance and a military convention, both secret. Despite these agree- 
ments, Turkey continued to maintain neutrality for some time. This 
neutrality was outward only. On August 11, tlie Porte permitted 
two German battleships, the Goeben and tlie Breslau, to enter the 
Dardanelles and granted them refuge in Turkish territorial waters. 
These ships were being pursued by the BritUh navy. The same 
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pri\'ilege ^vas refused to a British nav'al squadron under Admiral 
Trubridge. Upon Britain’s protest the Porte accused the British 
of failing to supply Turkey with two battleships previously ordered 
in British shipyards and paid for. (The ships had been requbitioned 
at the last moment by British authorities.) Furthermore, the Porte 
officially “purchased" the two German ships and engaged their per- 
sonnel to serve in the Ottoman navy. The German commanding 
admiral, Souchon, was given command of the Ottoman naval forces, 
replacing the British admiral, who was dbmissed. The last link 
with Britain was severed, and the German hold on the Ottoman 
defense establishment became complete. Thus inexorably by rirtue 
of the treaty with Germany and as a result of these violations of 
neutrality, Turkey was heading for war. The Turkbh cabinet, how- 
ever, was not unanimous on thb issue, and some ministers manifested 
either pro-Westem or neutral attitudes. Among them were jemal 
Pasha (one of the members of the triumvirate), the minbter of finance, 
Javid, and three others. The grand vizier. Said Halim, played a 
double role; although sjanpathetic to the peace party, he hesitated 
to antagonize the war party headed by Enver. It was Enver's in- 
fluence that eventually tip^ the scales in favor of the entry into 
war. 

Whatever hesitation the Porte had was cut short by the Goehen 
and Breslau Incident On orders from Enver, who acted in con- 
nivance with the Germans, these tWT) ships, renamed Sultan Sehni 
and MedtUi but manned by their German cre^>-s, left Istanbul and 
on October 29 attacked the Bussian fleet in the Black Sea. Russia 
declared >var on the Ottoman Empire on November 4. Hib 'vas 
followed by similar declarations by Britain and France one day later. 

WAR AIMS AND POLITICAL STRATEGY OF 
GERMANY 

The deebive battles of the First World War were fought in Eu- 
rope, and European problems had priority in the considerations of 
the belligerents. Although Middle Eastern operations were of sec- 
ondary importance, they were vital to both sides from the point of 
vie%v of general strategy. The fortunes of \var in the Middle East 
might have profoundly influenced the outcome of the war in Europe. 
The decision of the Ottoman government to side with the Central 
powers created a new front for Russia and affected the security 
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of the British imperial life line — and fa llih sense constituted a dis- 
tinct advantage to Germany. 

From the German point of view, Turkey had to play an auxiliary 
role In order to divert some Russian and British energies from the 
main theater of war in Europe. Furthcirnore, Turkish advance in 
the East svas to pavT the svay for the extension of Gennan influence 
and, if successful, to affect the destiny of India. The German Gen- 
eral Staff adopted the so-called ZimmermaRn Tlan for India. The plan 
foresaw support for Indian nationalists and intense propaganda both 
among the Moslem and Hindu peoples of lljc penfnsuJx 

In order to make full use of the Turkish alliance, Germany de- 
manded that Turkey carry out scs-cral tasks without delay, ’hjese 
were to close the Straits to other powen; to cut the wartime route 
vh the Suez Canal and Aden; to invade the Caucasus in order to 
Immohilize an appreciahlc number of Russian troops; and to pro- 
claim a holy war against the Entente countries. 

To ensure the fulfillment of these aims Germany vvas represented 
in Turkey by a number of able diplomats.’ She also secured far' 
reaching control of the Ottoman military machine. German officers 
assumed the following high functions in the Turkish army; General 
Liman von Sanders headed a mission to organize and train the army; 
General von Falkenha)7i commanded the Turkish army In Rales- 
tine; and Field Marshal von der Coltz commanded the army fa Meso- 
potamia. The German General Staff vvas represented by General von 
Lossow, and Admiral Ilumann, the naval ettachi at the German 
embassy, acted as liaisoo officer betuTcn Derb'n and the Ottoman 
navy. 

Diplomatic and Militory tfancuvers In Iran 

Germany's diplomatic and military strategy In the Middle East 
was not limited to Turkey. She attempted to induce Iran and Afglran- 
istan also to enter the war on her side. 

In Iran Germany was represented by Prince von Reuss. Von 
Rcuss maintained very cordial relations with the leaders of the 
Iranian Democratic Party. At the outbreak of the war, the latter 
were intensely anti-Russian and anti-British and leaned heavily 

* During World Wat 1: Baron von Wangenh«t«n, Count Kletlemlcdi, Herr von 
Kuclilmann, and Count vem Bernitorff, aucc«siveJy, In October J917 Emperor 
William II himself paid a visit to Constantinople. 
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toward an alliance wlh Gennany. Their influence in the cabinet and 
in parliament was strong. Von Reuss’s diplomacj’ bore fruit. In 1915 
tlie prime minister of Iran, Mustaufi cl-Mamalek, concluded a secreJ 
alliance with the Germans in return for certain political promises. 
These promises included a guarantee of Iran’s independence and in* 
tegrit)’, the supply of money, arms, and munitions, and the assurance 
of political as)’lum in Germany for the shah in the event that he 
should be compelled to flee his country. Von Reuss now proceeded 
to secure the ccKjperation of two other most important elements 
of strength in Iran: the Swedish-officered gendarmerie and the 
nomad tribes. The gendarmerie was the only independent and rela- 
tively efficient Iranian military formation. (The Iranian Cossack 
Brigade was Russian-officered and could not be regarded as a re- 
liable weapon of the Iranian government) The Swedish officers of 
the gendarmerie showed definitely pro-German proclivities and even- 
tuaDy decided to side openly with Germany. As to the tribes, whi<di 
constituted roughly one-fifth of the Iranian population, they were 
armed and bad an organization well suited to guerrilla warfare, lo 
order to enlist the full co-operation of the nomad tribes and of the 
local governors, the German military attach^ in Teheran. Count 
Kanitz, traveled esteosively throughout the country, maldog lasisb 
promises of German assistance. To aid him the German General 
Staff dispatched to Iran a number of militai)’ missions. The Kl«a 
mission operated in Kermanshah and the surr^ding Kurd and Lur 
territory. The Zugmejer mission extended its activities to Isfahan 
and Kerman. The Biach mission readied Yazd and Baluchistan, and 
fonnCT Consul Wassmus directed an uprising of the Qashqai, Balh- 
tiyaii. and Tangistani tribes in southwestern Iran. These missions and 
ffieir gradarme and tribal allies broke info many branches of the 
ri ' ected Imperial Bank of Iran, appropriated their funds, 
an captured a number of British citizens, induding some consuls 

in the Iranian provincial tovFns. 

■^e aun of all this German activitj- was to stir up anti-British and 
anb-Rus^ feelings among the people, and in this ^vay to bar- 
mon^ them with the pro-German attitude of the Teheran autbori- 

® S®'’cmment, thou^ still persisting in outward neu- 

ty, won d thus be compelled, under the pressure of the aroused 
^lac^ to declare itself openly on the side of Germany. Such a 
titm to be accompanied — according to German plans — 

y a w o esale uprising of the people against the Russians and Brit- 
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ish. The resulting sabotage of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
Khuzistan would necessarily hinder the British ^var effort, inasmuch 
as tlic British navy drew heavily upon fuel supplies from that source. 

By November 1915 the mood of the country was so pronouncedly 
anti-Ententc tliat only a signal was needed to start the avalanche 
moving. The Russian and British ministers in Teheran were well 
informed of the state of affairs In Iran and to forestall a coup dedded 
to act quickly. Strong warnings were Issued to the Iranian govern- 
ment of the dire consequences of a precipitate pro-Cerman action. 
Simultaneously, Russian troops, stationed in Kazs-in (only thirty 
miles north of Teheran) moved toward the capital, threatening its 
occupation. Faced witli such a contingency, the Iranian cabinet de- 
cided to transfer the seat of government to Isfahan in the center 
of the country, defying Allied pressure. £^-acuation of the govern- 
ment offices began hastily. The German, Austrian, and Ottoman lega- 
tions moved southward In a hurry, and established themselves 
temporarily at Qum. This evacuation, despite the necessity of aban- 
doning the capital, actually was well suited to German plans because 
it meant die burning of bridges between Iran and the Entente powers. 
Yet the operation was not entirely successful, since at the last mo- 
ment the young and weak-willed Shah Ahmed succumbed to strong 
Russo-British representations to remain in the capital. Faced with 
this turn of events, the cabinet dedded to remain os well As a result, 
only the outspokenly pro-Cerman leaders of the Democratic Party 
left Teheran. 

It was not exactly what the Germans wanted. Princo von Rcuss did 
his best and promptly proceeded to create a rival Iranian govern- 
ment in Qum. It was, however, dangerous to remain there, because 
of the proximity of Russian troops. The latter did not occupy Teheran, 
but they were near enough to cause uneasiness. Eventually the sepa- 
ratist government moved to Kermanshah, where it was close to the 
Turkish border and where it could count on the protection of Otto- 
man forces in Mesopotamia. In Kermanshah the rival government 
was reorganized under the presidenry of Nizam es-Saltanch, the 
governor of Luristan. In December 1915 Nizam concluded a treaty 
of alliance with Germany promising to levy 40,000 troops in the area 
under his control. In return be was promised weapons and muni- 
tions, German Instructors, a monthly subsidy, and a guarantee of 
his treasury. A German legation was formally accredited to Nizam's 
government, and a German military mbsion was dispatched to train 
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his forces.* Thenceforth, the political destinies of Nizams goii'eni- 
menl were linhed with the fortunes of the Ottoman anny in Meso- 
potamia. The Mesopotamian theater of war is treated in a separate 
section (pp. 59-60), but it may be stated here that Nizams con- 
tributioD to the Turkish-German war effort was altogether negh'gible. 

Of all the German enterprises in Iran during the war the one con- 
ducted by Wassmuss was the most successful since he actually suc- 
ceeded in provoking a rebellion of the southern tribes and in seri- 
ously threatening the British position there.* To Britain, German 
intrigue in Iran was very embarrassing. Some of the British troops in 
Mesopotamia had to be di%'eried to southern Iran to protect the od 
fields, and such an extension of militaiy' connnitments was most in- 
convenient Southern Iran was a tiadiUonal British preserve, and 
it was there that the British authorities decided to tr^al-P! a bold move 
to stop the Germans and to restore peace and order. 

FoUmving an agreement with the Iranian government, a British 
military mission under Brigadier General Sir Percy Sykes was sent 
to the Persian Gulf port of Bandar Abbas in March 1916. Ibe object 
of this mission was to organize an Iranian force and with it to re* 
store normal conditions in the country. The force, named the Sooth 
Persia Rifles, was promptly recruited, and it was reinforced by 
some troops from India, Before long Sykes was in a position to be^ 
a number of forced marches into the interior. Within six months be 
secured control of Kerman, Yazd, Isfahan (where he Joined 'vith 
the Russian Cossacks sent from the north), Shiraz, and a large por- 
tion of Fair. He had to wage fierce battles with the Gennan-mflueoced 
tribes, segments of the gendarmerie, and other pro-Cennan elements. 
The cabinet in Teheran was of no help and vacillated between 
reception of the South Persia Rifles and intrigue against it By 1917. 
despite all the difficnltfes, Sykes managed to restore order and safe^ 
for the British in southern Iran. In 1917-1918 most of the Gemaa 
agenb operating in this area feU into his hands. Even Wassmnss, 
despite an his ingenuity, was evenhiaBy captured.^ 


. relation* with Kiiaai I EOverninentbeaJ- 

**7 ^27 Zrifowende bt Iren (Blberzck aa der Ria, 
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Fj ^l , ^ Cereian nnsnocs, see Sir Percy IL Syia, A Vine'S 
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Tte account of wartime Iran would l>c Incomplete if we did not 
mention two further violations of neutrality by llie belligerents. The 
northwestern province of Azerbaijan was insaded by Turkish and 
Russian troops early in the wTir. Tl>e province liad to undergo all the 
vicissitudes of the war on the eastern Anatolian front and was also 
profoundly affected by Turkish operations in Transcaucasia tos^ard 
the end of the war. 

Eastern Iran also was not immune to the penetration of foreign 
troops. There Russian and Gritish forces established what was knossm 
as the East Persian Cordon along the Afghan border. The reason for 
this operation lay in fear that some German or Turkish military de- 
tachments might trastne Iran and penetrate Afghanistan, This fear 
was not unfounded. 

The German EtjtedUlon to Afgfionistan 

At the beginning of the ss-ar Em-er Pasixa persuaded the German 
General Staff that it would be of great advantage to the Central pow- 
ers if Afghanistan entered the war on their side. According to the In- 
formation availablo in Gorlin, Afghanistan had a disciplined army of 
20,000 regular troops, equipped with 350 field guns. TIjc proximity of 
Afghanistan to India’s most s-ulncrablc spot— -the Moslem provinces of 
tlto northwest— was a factor that Germany was eager to utilize to her 
o\TO ads-antage. Accordingly it was decided to organize a German- 
Turkish mission that would proceed to Afghanistan and there induce 
the emir to take arms against the Dritbh Empire. 

Tlic mission In its ultimate composition was headed by Lieutenant 
Oskar Nicdcrmaycr and Herr \on Ilentig, legation secretary in the 
German Foreign Office. Von Ifentig was the bearer of a personal let- 
ter from the Kaiser to Emir Ilabibullab.’nic Turkish part of the mis- 
sion included Obaydulbh Effcndi, a deputy to the parliament, Kazim 
Bey, and a number of associates. Tlie mission was accompanied by 
Kumar Mahcndra Fratap and GarkatuIIah, IncL’an nationalist leaders 
resident in Berlin. Originally it was planned to send to Afghanistan 
a detachment of regular Turkish troops. Rauf Bey, former commander 
of the special Hamidiych Corps, was dbpatched to Baghdad to make 
preparations. As a result of his quarrel with the German members of 
the mission, this project was abandoned. 

The Niedermayer-IIcntig mission had to traverse the territory of 
Iran, which svas partly under Russian occupation, and to pass through 
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several towns where local British representatives wadded consider* 
able influence. Furthennore, it had to pierce the East Persian Cordon 
in order to reach the Afghan boundary. The mission’s progress was 
slow and cautious, but it succeeded, with a somewhat reduced per- 
sonnel, in evading Russian or British capture and in August 1915 
reached Afghanistan. Upon their arrival in Kabul, the members of 
the mission were lodged as guests of Emir Habibullah, Thej' had to 
^vait nearly two months for an audience will) Uie ruler, ^\'hen it was 
accorded to them, the Germans put foiv^’ard their offer of an alliance. 
The Emir responded wth cautious reserve and delayed his ansva. 
Afgha n istan was officially neutral, but a pro-Turldsb party under two 
influential leaders, Nasrullah Khan and Inay-ahillab Khan, agitated in 
favor of joining the Central powers. The mullahs, sensitive to the 
caliph’s call for a holy war, also pressed the Emir to join the Turkisb- 
German camp. ’The Emir’s prociastinatjon was dictated by his fear 
of Britain and by his desire to determine which side was likely to win 
the war. There is no doubt, howev-er, that he personally favored the 
Central powers. In January 1916 he went so far as to sign a draft 
treaty of alliance svith Germany. But before committing himself W 
an open and definite break with Britain be insbted on the fulfillment 
of two conditions by Gennany: the dispatch of a strong force to 
Afghanistan and a sizable subsidy io gold. To Niedermayer and Hen- 
tig it became clear that, unless these conditions were met, there was 
no hope to ^ect more from the Emir. Consequently the mission took 
its leave. Niedermayer, surmounting fantastic difficulties, managed to 
cross Iran and reach the safety of Mesopotamia. Von Hentig went 
through eastern Afghanistan, reached Sin-Kiang, and through CbiM 
and America returned to Germany.* 


WAR AIMS AND POLITICAL STRATEGY OF TURKEY 
The ^var aims of the Ottoman government could be stated as foh 
Imvs: (1) TuikiEcation of the Ottoman Empire and its liberation from 
KtOT tutelage; (2) reconquest of the irredentist areas of EgjT* 
and Cyprus (andpossibly of Ubya, Tunisia, and Algeria); (3) liber- 
ation and federation of the Turkish-inhabited areas of Russia (the 
and TurkesUn); (4) re-establishment of the caHpb's au* 
on^ over all Islam. This was the program of the war party headed 


Onaaa opedOton nay he found in Oskar sea N!ed«mayW* 
«2S); Bl5cl«r. op. oif.. pp. S3-W: Sir 
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by Enver and Talaat and one whidi, on dieir insistence, was adopted 
by the cabinet as a whole.® Enver and his friends believed that these 
objectives could be attained in co-operation with Germany. 

To fulfill this program. Turkey needed to combine military and 
political strategy. Furthermore, such a strategy was bound to affect 
not only Turkey’s foreign relations, but also the domestic situation. 
The Ottoman Empire at the outbreak of the war was composed of 
a number of nationalities. Of the toal population of twenty-five mil- 
lion, the Turks constituted less than half, about ten million. The 
Arab subjects of the Empire were estimated at ten million also. In 
addition, there were about a million and a half Kurds, about two 
million Armenians, and about a million and a half people of mis- 
cellaneous races. Thus the Empire was far from being homogeneous, 
and the success of its policies depended to a great degree upon the 
loyalty of its subject peoples. Moreover, Turkey suffered from im- 
portant limitations of sovereignly due to the existing system of 
capitulations and special rights accorded to foreign powers. For ex- 
ample, the Ottoman government was not allowed to raise the customs 
tariff above a level determined by intemabonal agreements; certain 
sources of public revenue svere practically sequestered by foreign 
powers to assure the payment of the public debt; the Forte was 
forced to observe certain imposed rules with regard to the treatment 
of national and religious minorities; and Turkey’s sovereign^ over 
the Straits was limited. 

Drifting into the war in the fall of 1914, Turkey was in a position 
to satisfy immediately at least the first point of her war program, that 
is, her liberation from foreign tutelage. On September 5, 1914, the 
Ottoman government formally repudiated the capitulations. The 
definite entry into the war in November put an end to foreign inter- 
ference, at least for the duration of the hostilities. 

The Problem of Loyalty: Arabs and Kurds 

*1116 loyalty problem proved to be much more complex. The Arabs 
were brethren in faith but had many grievances against the Otto- 
man administration. The Young Turks, following their revolution, 
had made a gesture of good will toward the Arabs. An associa- 
tion known as the Ottoman-Arab Fraternity (EC-tkfia el-Arabi el- 
Uthmant) was created, and the propaganda of Ottomanism was 

• For a detailed analydj of Turkish policies during World War I, see Ahmed 
Emin, Turkey in tlie WorldWar (New Haven, Conn., 1930). 
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launched a \'icw to assuring common Io)'aIty to the Empire 
on the basis of equality. But tills ptwed to be a brief interlude 
only and \%-3s followed by utter disillusionment Educated Arabs re- 
sented tl»e Young Turk’s poll^ of centralization and objected to ibc 
unequal representation in the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies, whkh 
had been created as a result of the lOOS resoluliOfL Of the total cf 


2-15 representatives, 150 were Turli and only 00 were Arabs, despite 
the numerical parit)* or possible Arab majority in the Empire. The 
Arabs did not hide their resentment "berrupon the Turkish authori- 
ties suppressed the Oltoman-Arab Fraternity, This rupture was * 
signal for tlie Arabs to organize \-arious nationalist associations. 
The Literarj* Club (Ef-^funtarfd el-Adahl), formed in 1903 in Con- 
stantinople. and the Ottoman Decentralization Party, established in 
1912 in Cairo, carried on open propaganda for Arab home rule. 
Simultaneously llie more radical Arab elements formed two secret 
sodcUes. The Erst El-QchtonUja, created in 1909, was beaded by 
Major Aziz Ali cl-Masri and consisted prinopally of Arab oEcers in 
the Ottoman army. It operated In Coiutaatinople and in five ether 
centers throughout the Empire and ad\-ocated a dual Arab-Tiirkish 
monarcljy. The second, U-Fatat, formed initially in Paris in 1911 
among young educated Arabs, subsequently moved to Beirut and 
then to Damascus. It was El-Fatat which, in 1916, took Emir Faisal 
of Hejaz into membership and converted him to the cause of Arab 
blieration. The years 1912-1913 witnessed the creation of a powerful 
Committee of Befonn in Beirut. The committee demanded Arab 
autonomy In the Ottoman Empire, ^fenbcm should also be made of 
an congress in Paris in 1913. attended by bventy-fonr Arab 
nationalists, which formulated far-rcaduDg demands for the emanci- 
pation of the Arabs.* 

Thus when the wrir broke out. the poUlicany conscious Arabs 
^d hardly be regarded as a dependable element in the Empire- 
let despite these differences, a number of purely Arab fonuatioss 
were m the Ottoman array. .Afany oEcets, of higher and lower ranH 
were ^o Arabs. Under these circumstances, the Ottoman go>-ero- 
ment did not fear any mass defection on their part. The resoll cf 
in the Hejaz in 1916 was. therefore, a severe shock to the 
Tur^h Iraders^. (See pp. 75-77.) IVith regard to the geueral 
pro em oyalfy in the Ottoman Empire, it may be pointed out 


treatmenj ef tlie Anb mtiona] mo v e m ent is eeiotain^i b 
George Antonins. TU Arab AwOening (London, 1838). 
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that the Ilejaz ro’olt did not produce complete unanimity in the 
Arab world. Certain sections remained faithful to Turkey, such as 
Yemen, Uie Arabs of Libya, and the Rashids of central Arabia. 

The Arabs of SjTia and Mesopotamia, while favoring the res’olt, 
were cowed into submission by the Turkish auUioritles. Tills was 
especially true of S)Tia, where at the beginning of tlie war Jemal 
Pasha (one of the triumvirate) assumed the duties of military gov- 
ernor. By dealing rullilessly with tlie conspiring Arab nationalists in 
Beirut and in Damascus, he discouraged active anti-Turkish mani- 
festations. 

Tlio Kurds were another Moslem minority in the Empire. A race 
of virile mountaineers, still In a scminomadic state of soda] organi- 
zation, the Kurds were a perennial problem for the Ottoman and 
Iranian empires in whose borderlands they U\'cd. They aspired 
tov.'ard greater freedom, and their history was marked by frequent 
uprisings against their overlords. If, ossing to their primitive culture, 
they had no sense of nationality, they certainly could not be ex- 
pected to have any loyally to the >-ague Idea of Ottomanism. Despite 
this the Kurds were altogether ^•al to Turkey during the wix. The 
secret of tills 'conect* behavior by in the fact Uiat the Turks skill- 
fully channeled the Kurdish anarchbtic tendencies into svor against 
llie Clirlstiaru, and In particular against their close neighbors, the 
Armenbns and the Assyrians. In this way the Kurdish minority ap- 
peased both its Islamic comcimcc and its predatory instincts. For 
the Ottoman Empire, therefore, the Kurds not only presented no 
problem during the N\'ar but pro\'cd relatively useful in tlie accom- 
plishment of certain disagreeable tasks In the eastern proWnccs. 
Only after the end of the war were tlicir autonomist tendencies 
revealed in a violent form. 

The Problem of Loyalty: Armenians and Assyrians 
Among the Christian minorities of the Empire, three were espe- 
cially affected by the war, the Armenians, the Assyrians, and the 
Creeks. The Creeks svere not a problem betsvecn lOlI and 1918. For 
a long time Greece herself was on the verge of joining the Central 
powers, and the Greek subjects of the Empire look care not to offend 
the patriotic susceptibilities of the Turks. Their drama belongs 
properly to the aftermath of the war, when the Empire lay prostrate, 
and it will be treated later within the general framework of the 
peace settlement 
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1D16 nnd has become knowm as the Armenian massacres. This term 
is not inappropriate. The deportations were characterized by un- 
speakable cruelties and wanton destruction of life and property. 
"Tlie)' resulted in an almost total uprooting of the Armenians of the 
eastern vilayets, who had thTd there from time irnmemorial, and 
affected not only those suspected of disloplty, but also women, 
children, and other innocent penons. The cruelty of this rcmos-al 
was matched only by Uie brutality of the cattlelike transportation 
facilities and the horrors of internment camps and forced settlements. 
Two mUlion people arc estimated to has’e been affected, of whom 
GOO.OOO lost their lives.* 

Attempts to soften the Turkish attitude made by fope Pius X, by 
the American ambassador In Constanlbiople, Henry Morgenlhau, 
and even by German authorities were of no avail. Tnlaat Pasha, min- 
ister of the interior, who was chiefly responsible for the deportations, 
was determined to pursue his course unflinchingly, and he w*as fully 
supported by the cabincL Thlspoliiy “solved’ the Armenian ijfuesUon 
in Turkey proper. It generated among all remaining Armenians 
an undying hatred for Turkey that even the transformation of the 
Turkish state in the early 1920’s was unable to assuage. It accounts 
for many reprisals against the Turks (Russbn or Ottoman} on occa- 
sions when the Armenians were In a position to get vengeance. Such 
occasions occurred vrith the arrival of llussian armies into eastern 
Turkish territory during llie war and In 2D1S in Baku. It also ac- 
counts for Uic willingness of the Armenians to compromise with or 
collaborate with Communist Itussia every time her policies conflict 
with those of Turkey.” 

•Stmern Vritrian, and iht Armenian Quexllon (Sotton. 1943), p. 27. 

<*The ArmniUn massactes undoubtedly comUlute one of the blackest pages 
of Turkish history. Even granting the disloyalty of the Armenian people as a 
whole, which made it difficult to distlogolsh In practice between Uie actls-ely dis- 
loyal and the outwardly correct In closely knit Armenian vtllages, no excuse can 
be found for the brutality with which the depoitallons were tnade. Nor can the 
matter be Lghlly dismissed, as docs Prof. Etnesl Jackh In Thg JtIMng Crescent 
(New York, 1044, p. 42), by staUng that massacres are a lime-honored deslee 
to settle political accounts in the EasL It is In order, however, to keep the whole 
matter In proper perspective by pednUng out that the Turks were not the only 
ones to commit mass atrocities during the First World War. Tirst of all, the 
Armenians, when taking revenge, did not distinguish between guilty and Innocent 
hf oslems. Secondly, while the attention of the world was focused upon the tragic 
events in Turkey, Russia was similaily exterminating her hloslcm xubjecls in 
Turkestan. Here is what rrofessor Tr^nbee says about It in The Western Question 
In Greece and T urkey ( London, 1622 ) : 
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Equally affected by wartime de\'elopments in the Middle East 
was the Assyrian minority. This group, united around its andent 
Chaldean-Nestorian Church, was centered in two areas — the Lalce 
Van region in TuiVey and the Lake Ununia region in Iran. It was 
never so badly treated by the Turks as were the Armenians, but it 
was exposed to hostility and suspicion on the part of the Ottoman 
authorities. Encouraged by the Hussian advance into eastern Anatolia 
in 1915, the Turkish Assyrians rose against the Turks and co-operated 
with the liussians. The Russian withdrawal in 1917-1915 left the 
Ass)Tians in a very exposed position; in order to avoid Turkish re- 
prisals, about 20,000 of them fought their way to the British lines 
• in northern Mesopotamia. The fate of those in Iran was es'eo more 
dramatic. In 1918 when the Turks adranced into Iranian Azerbaijan, 
the Assyrians of Urumia were faced with a grave threat to their exist- 
ence. Exposed to direct Turkish attacks, Kurdish depredations, and 
the general hostility of Iranians, the Assyriaris kept dieir enemies at 
bay for a few months while fev’crishly seeking British protection. In 
the summer of 1918 the whole AssjTian population of the Urumian 
region was suddenly seized with panic and, led by Aga Petros, 
to the Kermanshah-Kazvin region, which was then under teroporaiy 
British occupation. Only about half of the original population of 
100,000 survived the hardships of the exodus. The British authori- 
ties gave them protection and subsequently mo\ed them to Me*®* 
polamia. There most of the As^rians remained in refugee camps, 
though some were given auxiliary emploj-ment in the British army. 
Neither the Turkish nor the Iraniao Assyrian people were allowed 
to return to their homes, even after the end of the war.“ 

Pan-Islamtsm ond Pan-Tvranlsm in Wartime 

Ottoman political strategy in wartime could be summed up in two 
terms: P an-Islammn and Pan-Turanism, It svill be remembered that 

Thiriiig the European war wldle people in England were raldng op the OtW* 
man TorVs nomadic ancesUy in order lo account for their murder of 600.000 
Aimmdans. 500.000 Turkish-speaking Central AsUn nomads of the Kirghir-Kaz** 
^nfedemey were being extemunated — also under joperjor orders— ty tbs’ 
justest of mankind,’ the Russian muzhik; men, women, children were *hot 
nr were put to death in a more horrible way by being robbed of their animah' 
and «juipm®t asd then being driven forth in wintertime to perish fa 
and desert. A ludey few escaped across the Chinese frontier. These atrodtie* 
cour^eotuly exposed and denounced by Mr. Kerensky in the Duma before lh« 
first Rwlution, but «ho listened ot cared" (p. 542)? 

“ As to the further fate of the Assyrians, see Chapter VIL 
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upon TurVejy’s cnby into the w-ar, the sultan in his capacity as caliph 
is^ed a call to a holy war or {thad addressed to all Mohammedans 
the world over. This proclamation, made on November 23, 1914, ws 
signed by the highest rcli^ous dignitaries of the Empire, including 
the Sheith cMslam in Constantinople. Tlie proclamation of a jihad 
was the culminating point of the poUcy of Pan-Islamism inaugurated 
earlier by Sultan Abdul Ilamid II. The fact that Germany as a Chris- 
tian power was on tlie side of Turkey did not deter the sultan from 
issuing the call The German emperor, pursuing his traditional pol- 
icy of courting Islam, had already (September 9, 1914) issued a 
proclamation that Moslems fighting in the Entente armies were not 
to be considered as belligerents, and when taken prisoner by the 
Germans, W’ould be sent to Turkey, where they would be at the dis- 
posal of the caljpK 

In Constantinople It tA-as hoped that the proclamation of a jihad 
would e^•oke vigorous response both at home and abroad. At home, 
l.e., within the Empire, the jihad was to produce Arab loyalty. 
Abroad, IheTuiks erpected no uprising of the Moslems in the colonial 
possessions of the Entente. These expectations proved largely futile. 
The Arabs did not gather in defense of “the faith and the throne,'* 
and a Urge segment among them, led by Sherif Hussein of Mecca, 
decided to pursue an independent course and chose the ride of 
Turkey’s enemies.** The significance of this step was tremendous 
and greatly outweighed the Io)'alty to Turkey shown by Imam Yebya 
of Yemen and by some nomad tribes of central Arabia. 

Outside the Empire also, the call to a jib.vd failed to produce the 
expected results. In the African possessions of the Entente, the 
Seuussis in Lib)'a and the Mahdists in the Sudan responded. In 
August 1915 the Senussis rose against Italian rule. Aided by German 
subsidies and Turkish military Instructors, they forced the Italians 
to vacate most of the Libyan hinterland and to limit their control 
to the coastal belt only. The Senussis also Invaded the western ex- 
tremities of Egypt and delivered a few attacks on some French posts 
on the Tunisian border. As to the Mahdists, there was considerable 
unrest among them, aggravated 1^ the anU-Britisb attitude of Ali 
Dinar, sultan of the Darfur province in western Sudan. In both cases 
the anti-Entente conduct of the Moslems was an isolated phenomenon 
and occasioned only minor militaiy operations which could not in- 
fluence the general course of the war in the Middle East. 

«* For an account of the militaiy operations of the Arab Revolt, see p. 57, 
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In the Asiatic possessions of the Entente, the largest single greop 
of people impressed by the proclamation was the Mohammedans rf 
India, inhabiting the area now hnown as Pakistan, and mimberiag 
about so'cnty million souls. Yet. despite their m'ercncc for the 
caliph, they did not undertake any os'ert mflilary action against 
Great Britain. Some extremists did enter into a conspiracy and at- 
tempted to establish liaison u-ilh the Central posveis, but liese 
actis-ities were not limited to the Mwlems. A number of Hindu 
nationalists were included. Despite the failure of their efforts, the 
British bureaucracy in India was deeply concerned about the fhad 
and did its utmost to as-oid any unnecessary' prm-ocation of the 
Moslem elements of tlw; population. 

This explains the polib'caJ attitude of the British expeditionary 
force in Mesopotamia, of whose mflilary exploits we shall speak 
later. The Indian-trained and Indian-oriented military and politiol 
leadership of the force svis unwilling to seek Arab guerrilla support 
in this campaign because such support, it feared, mi^t prtnnke 
dangerous complications in India. Indian Moslems greatly resented 
Britain's oMiperation ssith Sberif Hussein of Mecca, whom ibej' con- 
sidered a traitor to the cause of Mohammedan solidarity. Bot ^ 
least the gos'en u nent of India ss*as not responsible for these dealings 
with Hussein. (He was in contact with the Foreign OEce throng 
the Arab Bureau in Cairo.) If, however, the gos'emment of Indi^ 
were to employ Arab ■traitors" In their war against the caliph in 
Mesopotamia, pofound and nolent repercussions in India might 
follow. This the gm-erament of India skfllfuHy asoided, with the 
result that hfoslem agitation never got out of Hanri 

The effects of the jihad, fcom the Turkish point of Mew, were 
deeply disappointing, lo fact, Sberif Hussein's defection meant the 
faflure of the Pan-lslamic strategy as such. In a crisis nationalism 
was a stronger force than was religion. 

"Ihe use of Pan-Islanrism as a weapon was not unanimously ap" 
proved by the Turks themsdses. DemocraticaBy minded leaders in 
the high echelons of the Union and Progress Part)-, such as Prcrf««^ 
Gok Alp, resented the reactionary and retarding influence of the 
hioslfiui religion upon the Ottoman Empire and wished to see a 
s^veeping secularmtion of the country. They Mewed with distaste 
any perpetuation of the bold of ecclesiastics upon Turkey as er- 
pressed by appeals to relipons fanaticism. Zta Gok Alp aod bis 
friends were Turkish nationalists abos-e es-erything. This meant that 
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they rejected the vague (and in their eyes inadequate) concept of 
Ottomanism, which had been inidally preached by the Young Turks, 
as well as the concept of Pan-Islamism. Ottomanism, argued Zia 
Gok Alp, did not prevent the Kussiaos from disrupting the loyalty 
of the Balkan subjects of the Ottoman Empire by appeals to Pan- 
Slavism. This, according to Turkish nationalists, was one more proof 
that the only valid link on which a state could rely was the feeling 
of common blood, of belonging to a common nationah'ty. Turkeys 
salvation thus lay in assuring the nab'onal consciousness of her Turk- 
ish subjects and in promoting the union of all peoples of Turkish race 
wherever they lived. This was the Ideology of Pan-Turanism, an 
ideology bom among the Turkic groups in Russia and now whole- 
heartedly adopted by Zia Gok Alp and his followers. 

As to the policy of the government itself, it vras eclectic. On the 
one hand, it did not wish to relinquish its Pan-Islanu’c course, still 
fondly hoping that it might prove useful in the prosecution of the 
war. On the other hand, it leaned more and more as bine went on 
(especially after 1917) toward Pan-Turanism. That the two policies 
were mutually incompatible was conveniently ignored by Enver 
and bis associates. The incompatibiliQ' was dear; it was illogical, 
for example, to appeal to the Iranians as Moslem coreh'gionlsts to 
fi^t on the side of Turkey (Pan-Islamism) and at the same time to 
threaten the disintegration of their state by appeals to Pan-Turkish 
unity (which would mean separation of Turkisb-speaking Azerbaijan 
and its absorption by the Turkish Empire.) It was illogical to expect 
loyalty on a religious basis on the part of the Arabs and at the same 
time to preach a nationalist doctrine which in its logical conclusion 
must have provided for the independence of the Arabs as a nation.'* 

Apart from the confusion within Turkish ruling circles, there were 
also differences between Turkey and Germany on this account These 
differences related to the content of the Central powers’ propaganda 
in the Niiddle East and to the methods of carrying out Aeir policy. 
With regard to the content, the German government initially ap- 
proved the Pan-Islamic propaganda and even actively contributed 
to it Emperor William H vras represented by German agents as a 
friend of Islam, and rumors were circulated about his conversion to 
Mohammedanism. German missions in Iran and Afghanistan and 

•* On Pan-Turanism, see Emin, op. cit, cb. T. Lodirop Stoddard, “Pan- 
Turanism," American Political Sefence Reelew, Feb. 1917, pp. 12-23; also 
Larcber, op. cit-, pp. 142 B. 
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the propaganda literature prepared for me in India emploj'cd Pan* 
Islamic slogans. The failure of Pan>I$]amic propaganda caused the 
German Foreign OIBce to believe that more stress should be laid 
on the nalionaUst struggle against British or French domination as 
such. On this basis, it was hoped, more resporise could be es'oked 
among Iranians, Egj'ptians, or Indians. The Germans \iewcd with 
concern the Pan*Turanian propaganda emanating from TurVej*. 
While sucli a policy might prow meful trith regard to the Turkish 
groups inside Russia, at the same time it was bound to produce com- 
plications in sectors that were of immediate concern to Germany, 
namely, Iran and the Arab countries. In tlicse sectors actual military 
operaUons were conducted; and their success depended upon the 
attitude of the populations toward the armies in the field. 

The other point of difTerence was the method Itself. The Turkish 
government insisted that problems of policy and propaganda In the 
Mohammedan East must be left largely to the discretion of Turkey 
and that the Turks must assume responsibility for them. For this rea- 
son German missions to Iran suffered all sorts of admim5trati>*e 
chicanery in traveling through the Ottoman Empire and their entry 
Into Iran on certain occasions was fatally delayed. The same reason 
accounted also for the inclusion of a Turkish staff under ObavduHali 
Effendi In the mission to Afghanistan headed by Nledermayer and 
Von Hendg. The German Foreign Office and the General Staff 
viewed these Turkish claims with apprehension, because the use of 
Turldsb agents was not considered the best way to arouse confidence 
and friendship among the Arabs or the Iranians. Thus the failure to 
evoke popular enthusiasm for the Iranian separatist government of 
Nizam es-Saltaneh in Keimanshah was to a large extent due to the 
p^CTce of Turkish batuLons on Iranian soU. Iranians, because 
ol their and.Russian and anU-Britisb altitudes, might become very 
faendly toward German)-, but hardly t(w-ard the traditional rivak 
Turkey.** 

The growtag of Ihe Torlish go^■e^.»,eol tmiorf 

Tor^mn, which b^e obvious after the Russian revolob'on to 
1917, acOTluated these diffejeuces between the affies. The Bos- 
sm r^luhon opeaed before the Torts the prospect of folSIltog 
at 1^ “i” ™ aims, namely, the hberaUon and fed- 

"’““eTutbsb groups of Hnssia. Therefore, whatever strength 


A %t\id description of tliese 
■3-73, 62-94. 


•My be foond in Blucber, op- cit-* 
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Turkey coulc] muster in the fourth year of the war WTis focused on 
the Caucasus. This altitude produced two consequences, both irri- 
tating to the German high command. Pint, it meant neglect of other 
theaters of war in the Middle East where Germany desired to hold 
up British advances. Secondly, active Turkish penetration in the 
Caucasus might deprive Germany of a rich prize in Caucasian food- 
stuffs and in raw materials such a# manganese and oik Hence, unco- 
ordinated and precipitate Turkish action in this sector was greatly 
resented in Germany. In fact, it looked to Berlin in 1918 as if the 
TuiVs had abandoned the common war to fight ihcit osvn private 
war for the sole benefit of Turkey. 

THE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

In the first phase of the war Turkey took the initiative by Invading 
the Caucasus. To attain Ihclt military ends the Turks did not hesi- 
tate to violate Iranian neutrality, and their troops entered Iranian 
Azerbaijan. Their Erst offensive brought them to the gates of Datum 
In Russia and of Tabriz in Iran. Simultaneously, the Turks began to 
recruit Moslem elements in the areas occupied by them, particularly 
the AJars (Moslem Georgians) and the Azeris (Turkish-speaking 
Inhabitants of Azerbaijan ) . Neither Datum nor Tabriz Nvas, however, 
captured. In midwinter of 1014-1915, the Russians regained the 
initiative and succeeded in pushing the Turks back to the Russo- 
Turkish frontier. Throughout the war this front was mobile in a 
limited sense. The Russians actually gained the upper hand by 
penetrating into Turkish territory as far os Trebizond, Erzerum, 
Erzinjan, Mush, and Van. This military line continued roughly 
through Lake Urumia to Kermanshah and Hamadan in Iran. Enver's 
dreams about a quick success in the Caucasus end llie liberation of 
its Mohammedan populations were not realized. From the German 
point of view, however, this operation fulfilled its purpose of con- 
taining a number of valuable Russian divisions. Events on this front 
took a very dramatic turn at the end of the war as a result of the 
Russian revolution. They will be reviewed in the section dealing with 
Transcaucasia. 


The Dardanelles Expedition 

In March 1915 the British navy tried to force the Dardanelles, 
but the attempt failed. It was fbllawed by the landing on Gallipoli, 
on April £5, of an Allied expeditionary force composed of British, 
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Australian, New Zealand, and French troops. This force commanded 
by Sir Ian Hamilton was ordered to strike a blow at the heart of 
the Empire, Constantinople. The Idea was Winston Churchill's, 
who was then first lord of the Admiralt)* In the British cabinet This 
expedition, if successful, might have resulted In the elimination of 
Turkey from the war. But the attempt failed. The Turks, commanded 
by General Liman von Sanders, otlcred stubborn resistance and in* 
Eicted upon the Alb'es heavy casualties, estimated at 23,000 men. In 
January 1916 the Allies were forced to es'acuate GallipolL 

The Slno/ Front 

In February 1915 the Turkish high command made an attempt to 
cross the Suez CanaL The offensive, launched under the command 
of Jemal Pasha, failed because of superior British forces. The Brit- 
ish, who had occupied Egypt since 1SS2, had organized a posveiful 
army in the delta of the Nile. From this army later came the bulk 
of the troops for the Gallipoli expedition. Now its task was to defend 
Egypt and the Suez Can^ and to put pressure on the Turldsb con* 
centrations in Palestiae and S)Tia. 

Throughout 1915 the front shifted back and forth in the coastal 
region of the Sinai peninsula. By 1916 a powerful British army kaowJ 
as the Egyptian expediUonaty force, first under General Sir Aiclu* 
bald Murray and later under General Sir Edmund Allenby, launched 
an offensive against Palestine with the ultimate objective of coo- 
queiing Syria. 

The slow tat steady ads-ance of the British, accompanied by Brit- 
ish victories in Mesopotamia, produced a tempomy crisis in Con- 
stantinople. In Januaiy 1917 Gland VMer Prince Said Halim resigned 
and was replaced by Talaat Pasha, who was determined to give a 
more energetic direction to afiaita. With their German allies, the 
Tories decided to launch a decisive, quick offensive in one of the 
theaters of wax in the Middle Eart. in order to destroy at least one 
Briteh espeffldonary force. This project known as Tildtam (Ugbl- 
nm^) was first planned for Mesopotanria. tat becanse of pressing 
neta along the Mediterranean coast it was applied to the Syto- 
Palesti^ campaign, hr May 1917 General von Falkenhas-n arrived 
from Germany at the head of a mission of sixty-five officers aod 
asromed command of the Torldsh army In Palestine. A German 
bngade was sent as reinforcemenL One of Von Falkenhayn's staff 
officen was Major Franz von Fapeo. later to become German am- 
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bassador to Turkey while one of his corps commanders was Gen- 
eral Mustafa Keinal Pasha, who had already distinguished himself 
in the defense of Gallipoli. Despite heavj* fighting. y«Wer/m failed. 
On December 9, 1017, General Alicnby enterrf Jenisalem. The Turks 
were nosv deGnitely on the defensive, and nothing could stop their 
retreat Even the relinquishment of high staff and command positions 
to the Germans did not save the situation. The Gnal decisive battle 
on the Palestinian front took place at Mejiddo on September 18, 
1918. It was followed by the occupation of SjTia by British troops. 
Tlicir progress was stopped by the cortcluslon of hostilities in Octo- 
ber 1918. 

The Areblan Front 

At the outbreak of the war roost of the Arabian peninsula, escept 
Aden and the Persian Gulf states, was under Ottoman suzerainty. 
Turkish control was, however, only nominal over brge portions of 
central Arabia. The Nejd and the llasa In particubx were virtually 
free, and their rulers conducted their domestic and foreign affairs 
Independently of the will of the Ottoman government. The political 
status of the western part of Arabia— the Ilejaz— was less clear. 
Turkish garrisons were stationed at some of the more important places 
in the Hejaz and also along tlve nilvv*ay linking SjTia with Medina. 
Politically the Ilejaz was of doubtful loj-alty because of llic independ- 
ent coune followed by Sherif Hussein. Farther to the south there 
were Turkish troops In Yemen, whose ruler, Imam Ych}‘a, was loj'al 
to the Ottoman government. 

The proclamation of Uie holy war, as we already know, did not 
produce the eipectcd cooperation of the Arabs. Eventually two 
Arab princes of tlic peninsula allied themselves with the British: Ibn 
S.vud of the Nejd and Sherif Hussein of Uie Hejaz. While Ibn Saud 
did not take an active part in the war against Turkey ( India did not 
desire it), Hussein pledged the British army active military support. 
Hussein’s decision was the result of an agreement with the British 
gov'emment to which we shall refer in a later section.** 

On June 5, 1910, Hussein declared war against Turkey, a declara- 
tion which inaugurated what has since become known as the Arab 
Bevolt. Warlike tribes were organized info a desert army whose 
»• Von P*pen hid been Cennan snltitaiy ittachS in W’uhlngton for *ome tlnie 
during the First World War. lie was asked to leave the United States as a 
pertona non greta, on tceounl ci his es[4onage acUvltlea. 

See below, pp. 75 ff. 
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main objective was to drive the Turks out of Arabia and to co- 
operate on the right flank with General Allenby's expeditionarj* 
force, Tlie Arab army was commanded by Emir Faisal, third son of 
Shcrif Hussein. Expert advice and leadership were provided bj' a 
number of British officers, chief among whom was Colonel T. E 
LawTcnce.” 

The outbreak of the revolt llirew German-Turkish plans into con- 
fusion. It occurred at a time when a German military mission, under 
Baron von Slotzingcn, was proceeding through the Ilcjaa to Yemen 
in order to establish there a center of information and communica- 
tions for the region around the southern Red Sea. Stotzingen and 
his men were surprised and cut off from contact with their head- 
quarters. After the official proclamation of revolt in the suburb of 
Medina by Emirs Faisal and All on June 5, Arab forces attacked 
Turkish troops in Mecca and after three days of fierce battle com- 
pelled them to surrender. Next to be liberated was the Red Sea port 
and town of Jidda. By September 1918 the principal towns of the 
Hejaz, except Medina, were under Arab control. Arab forces wnre 
then divided into ^vo parts: the fint, under the command of Ali. 
Abdullah, and Zaid, remained in Hejazi territory and laid siege to 
Medinas second, under Faisal, proceeded northward as an aux- 
iliary force to General Allenby's main expedition. The exploits of 
the Arab force were spectacular and of great value to the success 
of the main operation.” Operating east of the Jordan River, the Arabs 
successively captured Wafh, Akaba. Maan, and Dara and proceeded 
toward their ultimate goal— Damascus. The advance of the Sber^ 
forces brought in their wake uprisings of Syrian and Transjordanian 
tribes against the Turks and caused many desertions from the Arab 
personnel of the Ottoman army. On October 1. 1918, British and 
Arab forces entered Damascus at the same time. Faisal entered at 
full gallop, heading a body of mounted Arab warriors. The ancient 
dty of the Omayyads gave itself to a frenzy of enthusiasm in wbat 
^vas believed to be an hour of deliverance from centuries-long Tuik- 


Aaong the Britofa oScen were U. CoL C G Wilson, who acted as Britisli 
agent anreAted ^ ^erif Hussria; Sir Repaid Wmeate, who initially was 
of o^ons to the Hejaz; LL Col AU Dawnar. CoL S. F. 
Newc^h^ and Ma or P. C. Joyce. L. addiHoa. CoL E. Br&nond headed a 
Fr^h miLlaiy fa Jidda. This mtaton lent to Arab forces a number of 

tost^ors, many of whom were Morowan and Algerian officers. 

mOrtaiy operaKoos. see T. E. Lawrence, RetxJt 
in the Deretf (London. 1927) and Secen Minr, ef Wisdom (London, 1933). 
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Uh rule. The remainder of was liberated in two operations; a 
British column fought Its way along the coastal region through 
T)Te, Sidon, Beirut, and Tripoli, and a combined Britlsh-Arab force 
moN-ing in a parallel direction successively captured Homs, llama, 
and Aleppo in SjTia’s hinterland. In the last days of the war, stiff 
resistance was encountered at Aleppo, where tl»e remnant of the 
Sc\-onth TurVish Army under General Mustafa Kcmal Pasha at* 
tempted to bar the Allies* entry Into Turkey proper. A few daya 
later the armistice put an end to the hostilities. According to British 
estimates, the Arab Besalt was responsible for ilje containment of 
about C3,000 Turkisb troops.** 

The Front In Mesopotamia 

Allied operations agairut the Ottoman Empire would have been In* 
complete without an offctulve In Mesopotamia. As early as Ko- 
vember fl, 1914, British troops landed at Fao, llie point ssherc Shatt 
el*Arab flows Into the Persian CuU. Tl»is was followed by the nrxisal 
of a large espeditionary force from India. The specific objectives of 
this operation were to protect the Drilislxontrollod oil wells and 
rcEneries In southwestern Iran, to cany out a political countermovo 
against the call to a jihad, and to provide a manifestation of strength 
to the Arab chieftains of the Persian Gulf coast (particularly those 
of Mohammera and Kuwait). Thus, apart from its pure military sig* 
niflcancc In the eastern theater of war, the expedition had to perform 
a dcflnltely political task with regard to the Arab and Moslem world. 
The weight attached to these coruldcralions was pointed up by 
the appointment of Sir Percy Cot. long-time British resident for the 
Persian Gulf, as cliicf political officer to the expeditionary force. The 
force, commanded in succession by Generals Delamain, Barrett, and 
Maude, occupied Basra in Kosember 1914 and undertook an offen- 
sive operation against Baghdad.** Tlie ultimate aim was to effect a 
junction with the Bussian forco operating from tlie Caucasus, and 
thus to dose an Iron ring around (he eastern confines of the Otto- 
man Empire. The opposing Turkish army was under the command of 

I* According to Arnold J. Toynbee, Th« tdtunle World tince tht Fnct Srt/fe- 
mens {Survry of Interrutlonal AS^in, 2923, vtd, 1; London, IB27), p. SS3. 

*® For sn acco>int of this campaign, see DImand Dane, BrttUh Cempaignt tn 
the Nearer Eaa, 10H~I918 (London, 1917 - 1019 ); Sir Arnold T. Wilson, Loyal- 
tiet, hteropolamia, 1914-17: A Fertonal amt 2Hxtorical Becord (London. 1930); 
Edmund Cliandler, The Long Boad to Bogltdad (London, 1019); C. V. Town- 
shend, .Sty Campalgrt tn iletopolamla (London. 1020). 
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an experienced German soldier. General von dcr Goltz Pasha, who 
aroused much spirit and effected great eOiciency among his troops. 

In contrast to Allenhy's campaign in Palestine, the Mesopotamian 
expeditionary force had to rely entirely upon its own strength, since 
Arab irregulars were not accepted as allies. It was faced wth an 
arduous task in a >-cry unfav'orable climate, and its lines of com- 
munication were extended, considering the distance from its Indian 
base. The force’s operations were complicated by the fact that d 
also had to keep an eye on dcx'clopmcnls in the nearby temtoiy 
of Iran. As we Imow from the preceding section, the possibility that 
Iran might take the side of the Central powers was ne\‘cr completely 
excluded. The German-sponsored rebellion of the tribes in oil-rich 
Khuzistan constituted a diversion which was apt to weaken the 
expeditionary force in ^^esopotam{a and which at one time had 
almost catastrophic consequences. 

Because of these conditions the progress of the force was slow. 
On April 25, 1916, the British suffered a sc\-ere defeat when ovtx 
13,000 soldiers, under General Townshend, surrendered to the Turb 
after a protracted siege of five months at JTut el-Amara. The almost 
simultaneous death of Von der Coltz, however, deprived the Otto- 
man army of an able leader. He wva replaced by the less-competent 
Halil Pasha, Envers uncle. Bagdad fell to General Maude’s forces 
on March 11, 1917, and a further British offensive was launched 
to>\'aTd the north. During the following months a junction was ef- 
fected with the Russian army ad>-anciDg toward the Mesopotamian 
border from Iran. As a result of the Russian revolution, this army 
rapidly began to disintegrate, and little could be expected from it 
in the way of effecbve co-operation. Despite thi'g disappointment, 
British forces proceeded steadOy northward and by October I9lS 
reached the outskirts of MosuL At the time of the armistice, Mosul 
was stm in Turkish hands. Following the %vithdrawal of the TurHsb 
troops, howe^•er, it was promptly occupied by the British, an action 
which was later to lead to a bitter international controversy. 

Operations inSouthtcestem Arabia 
Isolated from the major theaters of war ^vas a Turkish garrison in 
Yemen. In 1915 the Turks and their Yemenite rassals invaded the 
territory of the Aden Protectorate. Occupj-ing Sheikh Said, these 
forces advanced to^va^d the ontsldits of Aden, which they besieged 
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but failed to capture. This Turkish operation presented a real threat 
to British control of this important coaling station and military base. 
There ViTis also a possibility of losing to the Turks the small but 
strategically situated Island of Perim at the southern entrance to the 
Bed Sea. Perim was a cable station «tal to the British network of 
communications. The Turkish-Ycmcnite operation was ncs'cr co- 
ordinated with other major actions of the Central powers and was 
therefore unlikely to affect the general course of the war. 

Operottons In Transcauauia 

Tlie Russian res-olution and So\iet willingness to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace with the Central powers Jrad many important conse- 
quences to Turko-Cerrnan relations. The Turkish go\-cmment sent 
Ibrahim Hakki Paslu and Zeki Pasha, ambassador and military 
attach^, respectiwly, in Berlin, to Brest-Lilos-sk as oRicial delegates. 
Tlie grand vizier, Talaat Paslia, eventually appeared in person to 
support Turkish claims. Tliese claims included ( J ) the return of 
Kars, Ardahan, and Batum; (2) freedom of action in (he Caucasus 
and io Iran; and (3) access to raw materials. Thus formulated, these 
claims represented a Pan-Turanian program. Cermany supported 
these demands, but somesshat reluctantly since they were bound 
to complicate the future coune of Sosiet-Cerman relations and since, 
as pointed out previously, tliey diverted Turkish attention from the 
prosecution of (ho war on other fronts in the Middle East. At any 
ratc,TuTVe/s >’aluc to Cermany as an ally h.id become questionable. 
It was felt in Berlin that the Turks had become more of a burden 
than an asset. Tlic fact that Turkey kept the Straits closed to the 
Entente navies— originally a roost Important service from the Ger- 
man point of view — had lost much of its earlier signiGcanee. Now, 
because of Rumania’s defeat and Russia’s defection, the Entente no 
longer had any military interest in the Black Sea. 

Tlio outcome of German-Soviet negotiations was the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk of March 3, 1918, Iqr which Russia ceded to Turkey 
the districts of Kars, Ardahan, and Batum. Tliis cession had a nom- 
inal and historical value only. In reality, the Soviet government had 
lost control of the Caucasus as a result of the nationalist movement 
there. Three important ethnic groups In Transcaucasia — Armenians, 
Georgians, and Azerbaijanis — in December 1917 had created a 
Transcaucasian Seym (parliament), which proclaimed the inde- 
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pendence of the region. This coincided with the dissolution of Rus- 
sian rule in Transcaucasia and the melting away of the Rnssiaa 
troops from the Turkish front. Not all the troops, howe%-er, deserted 
their positions; the Armenian and Georgian formations of the foxoiET 
tsarist army, for instance, remained on the front and did their utmod 
to stem the ads’ance of the Turks. With its proclamation of inde- 
pendence, the Transcaucasian S^m assum^ responsibility asd 
command over these troops and added to them some freshly or- 
ganized national formations composed of Armenians and Georgians- 
On December 5, 1917, the Seym managed to conclude an annistjce, 
which was soon to be broken by a fresh Turkish advance. In this 
offensive the Turks not only enjoyed a superiority in numbers bet 
also profited from inner dissensions within the enemy camp- These 
dissensions were due to the reluctance of the Azeris (Azerbaijanis) 
to co-operate with the Georgians and the Armenians. In fact, the 
Azeris, although members of the Transcaucasian Federation, 
corned the Turkish advance. Susceptible to Pan-Turanian ideologj'i 
they expected Turkey to protect their newly won lodepeodenc* 
from their traditional oppressor, Russia. Hence they refused outrigb* 
to send troops to stop the Turkish ins-asion and to co-operate sd* 
other membm of the Federation. 

These weaknmses in the Federation led its leaders to sue for peace- 
Between March 1 and April 1, 1918, negotiations were conducted 
widi the Turks in Trebizond, but they yielded nothing poa'fh-e. 
After obtair^g a legal title to Kars, Batum, and Ardahan (Cecrgiaa 
and Armenian areas) on .March 3 at Brest-Utm-sk, the Turks de- 
eded formal recognition of this cession by the Transcaucasias 
FMeration as a prerequisite to further negotiations. Fafling to re* 
ras-e It. they resumed hostilities and. in a swift advmice. occupied 
Bahra on April 1 and Kars on April 12. Thereupon, the Seym re- 
newed Its plea for peace, this time on the basis of the Brest-lJtonk 
Treaty.*^ 

The new conference, which opened in Batum on Maj- U. ^ 
a^pamed I,- unceasing hostiKBes. especiajiv between the Trf- 
r^ nnd the Atmenian formations. The Tntls presented peace terms 
harsher than those offered at Trebizond. They df 
important coastal regions of Georgia and impressis'e ar«r 
ot Annenia. The latter, under these terms, was to be reduced to 


«ecoaat of Taasancuixa oegotiatiotri, » 
cp- pp. HO g, *nd Vratdan. up. «*, pp. 32 fi. 
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area of 11,000 square miles around Erivan, the rest going either to 
Turkey or to what was expected to be the Independent state of Azer- 
baijan. Apart from these territorial concessions the Turkfah terms 
provided for virtual Turkish control of Transcaucasia politically, 
strategically, and economically. The harshness of Turkish terms so 
far as Georgian and Armenian territory svas concerned and tlie 
friendly overtures to the Azeris deepened the dissensions within 
the Transcaucasian Federation and brought on the Inevitable crisis. 
In order to salvage os much as they could from the disaster, the 
Georgians appealed to Germany for help. General wn Lossow, Ger- 
man plenipotentiary at Uie Datum conference, was sjanpathctic 
toward the Georgian pica, as was the German government On May 
£0, 1916, unable to continue collabomtion, the Seym, at its meeting 
in Tiflis, proclaimed the dissolution of the Transcaucasian Federation. 
On the same day Georgia proclaimed her independence and placed 
herself under German protection, which concretely meant the guar- 
antee of her borders against Turkish encroachments. Not displeased 
with this action, Azerbaijan promptly followed suit and proclaimed 
Independence on May 20. Left alone Armenia did the same on May 
28, 1018, although she would have preferred a continuation of Trans- 
caucasian colbboration. 

Faced with these des'elopmcnts the Turkish delegation now pre- 
sented its peace terms to the three ncsvly formed republics in the 
form of an ultimatum. This ultimatum aUccted Armenia chlelly, 
since Georgia enjoyed German protection, and Azerbaijan was 
being courted by the Turks. On June 4, 1018, the Treaty of Datum 
was concluded betsveen Turkey, on the one band, and the Georgians, 
Armenians and Azerbaijanis, on the other. Georgia kept Datum, but 
Armenia had to agree to considerable sbn'nkage in her territory. In 
addition, Armenia undertook to evacuate her troops which, os a re- 
sult of wartime dev'clopments, sverc In Baku. 

Thus Turkish plans regarding Transcaucasia xvere nearly fulfilled. 
The Turks, to be sure, had to renounce their designs on Georgia. The 
Georgians were soon encouraged by the arrival of a Cciman di- 
vision, under Colonel Kress von Krcsscnstcin, which promptly oc- 
cupied BatuTO. awl sAoed at atlves strategic powAs In the ter- 

ritory. A political and economic treaty with Germany, giving the 
latter virtual control over her resources, completed Georgia’s de- 
pendence on Berlin. As to Armenia, the Turks had the satisfaction 
of seeing her territorially reduced and politically humiliated. A direct 
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connection with Azerbaijan was established and the road seemed 
open for the fulfillment of the boldest Pan-Turanian dreams. These 
appeared to be close to realization because of the steps toward Ubera- 
tion being taken simultaneously by various Turldc groups in Russia. 
As a result of the March and November 1917 resDlutions in Russia, 
the following Moslem groups attempted emandpation from Russian 
rule; 

The Tatars of Crimea (procLumed a republic, December 26, 1917) 
The mountaineers of North Caucasus (formed the North-Caucasiaa 
Union, SepL 20. 1917) 

The Tatars of Kazan (proclaimed a repubb'c In October 1917) 

The Kirg)iiz of Orenburg (proclaimed independence on Dec. 20, 1917) 
The Moslems of Turkestan (proclaimed independence in KotanA 
December 1917) 

To this should be added strong nationalist and emandpatory mos'C- 
mrats among the Bashldrs of Ufa, the Turkoman tribes of Transcaspia. 
and the khanates of Khiva and Bukhara. 

To reach the heart of the Caucasus and to cross the Caspian Sea 
into Central Asia constituted the ultimate aim of the Pan-Turanlans. 
The first step on this road was the conclusicm of an alliance with 
the government of Azerbaijan in Gaoja. This tt-as done in the summff 
of 1918, and it resulted immediately in the recruitment of an ai3- 
iliaiy, all-Islam army, composed of Azeris, Ajars, and other Caucasian 
Moslems, to assist the main body of the Turkish army. This new force 
was put under the command of Enver s brother, Nuri Pasha, who bad 
just arrived from Turkey and who was known for his Pan-Turanian 
ideas. The liberation of Baku, the most important center of the 
Azerbaijan Republic, was his first task as the nrnv commander. Baku 
was the only dty in Transcaucasia which remained under Russian 
control after the revolution. Its history had been stormy. FoUowing 
the creation of the Transcaucasiao Seym. Baku had become an in- 
tegral part of the Transcaucasian Federation, a state of affairs which 
did not last long. In .March 1918. the local Communist Party staged a 
successful coup and established a so\-iet under the Iradership of 
one Stepan Shaumian. an Armenian friend of Lenin. The coup si-as 
not a mere palace revolution, and it deeply affected the Moslem 
masses of the city, on whom the Bolsheviks— many of them Ar- 
menmns— committed shocking atrocities. It has been estimated that 
10,000 -\foslems perished during these few days of bloodshed. 
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fact tliat BaVw was thus sqvsratcd from Uie new republic of Azer- 
baijan meant tliat a mere political agreement between the republic 
and Turley u’as not suQident to assure possession of the dtj*. It Itad 
to be conquered, and to tlial end llie efforts of tlie Turlisb and the 
All-Islam armies were directed. 

Mad it been only a question of capturing the rity from the Bolshe- 
vils, the problem would has-e been simple enough for the Turks. 
Tlie Turkish forces were superior In iiumlsers and organization, en- 
[oj ed tlse friendship of the population In the Azerbaijan countrjalde, 
and In case of Eerec resistance could haw besieg^ the dty and 
starsrd it into submission. But. as it liappened, it was not a irutter of 
a military operation alone. Tliere arose two complicalloru, wbicb 
were bound to rruke the Turkish task more difficult. Tl»e Erst was 
tlie Cemun attitude. Germany viewed wHt!> definite dbfavor uni- 
btml Turkish action in this region and was ready to take her own 
action to frustrate Turkbh plans. This had been proved earlier In 
Cermanys sudden assumption of a protectorate over Georgia and 
In the occupation of Balum by the Kress division. Having succeeded 
in ousting the Turks from Batum. the Germans now attempted to 
gain control of Baku tieforc tlie Turks could establish themselves 
there. With this purpose, the German government, in constant con- 
tact with Soviet leaden since Brest-Ulovsl. concluded an ogrre- 
ment with Moscow, by which Soviet Buisia aulhoriied Germany 
to draw upon the oil resources of Bakit and to organize its defense 
against the attack of any third party. In fulfillment of this agreement, 
which w*as later formulated as an addition to the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
B German military mission was dispatched to B.vku via Astrakluin at 
the end of July 1018. Tlic Soviet-Cerman agreement provided that, 
in case of a Turkish appro.ich to Baku, Germany would lave to en- 
gage In hostilities against her own ally. This agreement bears wit- 
ness to the extent of the deterioration in Cerman-Turklsh relations 
in the summer of 1018. Actually, an open clash between the two 
allies never came, because the German mission to Baku was not 
permitted to begin Its real work. This was due to the fact that the 
Bolshevik soviet In Baku was overthrown by a rival group of Social 
Bcvolutionaries while the German mission was on route to the 
(July 26). The so-called Ccntro-Caiplan Dictatorship was subse- 
quently cstablislied there. Tlie new masters of the city were anti- 
German, and, when the German mission arrived by boat from Astra- 
klun On August 4, it was promptly arrested. 
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The sudden change of government in Balm presented the Turl^sh 
command %vith a new complication. The Social-Revolutionar)* dic- 
tators asked the British for aid, which was promptly extended to 
them. The British had xnewed xvith great concern the Turko-Gennaa 
ad\’ance in the Caucasus as the result of the dissolution of the Eussaa 
army and were anxious to £11 the gap created in the eastern Bfoat 
The original British plan was to establish liaison %vith the lhi« 
Transcaucasian republics and, exploiting their desire for independ- 
ence, to assist them in the formation and training of their natioiial 
armies. British representatives were sent to Tifiis to treat with titf 
Transcaucasian nationalists, but their overtures found ready lespooss 
only among the Armenians. The Georgians preferred, as we have 
seen, to seek German protection, which was readily available. Tbc 
Axerbaijanis were pro-Tuikish, and the city of Baku had been do3>- 
inated since March 1918 by the Bolsheviks, who even in the face cf 
the Turkish adrance were not prepared to ask the British “imperil 
lsts“ for help. After the overthrow of Bolshevik rxile in the dty, t®*'" 
ever, the British could gain access to it and thus take the first stf? 
toward the defense of Transcaucasia. Major General L. C. Dcnstff* 
ville was dispatched with a brigade of troops through Iran and across 
the Caspian Sea and arrived in Baku in the middle of Augost Be* 
spite best efforts, Ms attempts to organire an effident defease of 
the dty failed, mainly because of the failure of the dictators to lirt 
up to their promises. Convinced that to remain in Baku under sncb 
drcumstances would be suiddal, DunsterviUe, after a fesv prefis®* 
inaiy engagements with the Turks, evacuated'his troops and wed 
back to Iran.** The aty was left to its own devices, and soon, ca 
September 14, feB to the Turks and the All-Islam army. Bitter ova 
the spring massacre of their coreBgionists, the Moslems now 
their anger on the Armenian population of Baku. The Joss of li-^f 
ran into the thousands. 

The conquest of Baku opened before the Turks very alluring P»»* 
Timanian vistas. One had only to cross the Caspian at its narrowest 
jwint to reach Qizil Su (Ktasno-odsk) and to emerge m force cfltt* 
the Turkoman Steppe, from which could be reached the vari CJ* 
pause of Turkestan. 

P®srihility roused British fears, since such an advance of the 
Umtral powers, if successful, might bring them to Afghanistan an® 

to the gates of India. There tnight then be an uprising io ^ 
I- C. Donsterri!!'. The Adeentutee of Duntterforce (Loodoo. 1320)- 
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Motlem prmiocci of the Indian Empire. It will be mnnnbercd that 
to forntall such a move the British maintained durin:; tlte war the 
fo-cnlled East rcnla Cordon, a line of troops along U« Afghan 
border, which at a certain point touclicd the line of tsarist Husslan 
troops. Tlie melting away of the Busstan troops in 1915 led the Brit- 
ish to extend this cordon up to the border of Butsfa, and even into 
Transcaspla when called to assist the Busslan cainlcncvolutionary 
renter Uiat lud formed in AsIsUsatsad. Hsis British action was later 
devxloped into full-fletlgrd military operations directed against the 
Bolshes ihs In Transcaspla. 

As it luippened. the Turhs never crossed the Caspian. Within two 
months after the conquest of BaVu. tl>e Ottoman government sued 
for peace. Tlie armistice of Mudros, October 30, 1015, put an end to 
the hostilities Isetween Turlej- and the Entente power*. Tlie armistice 
wills Cenruny follmsed on Nos ember 11. 

WAR AIMS AND rOUTlC^L STBATECY 
OF THE CNTE.STE 

From a purely military standpoint, the TurVish belligerency was 
an unpleasant fact for all tlic countries of the Entente, and all ss-ould 
has’c preferred to ree Turlej' remain neutral But there f?ie unanimity 
ended- To Bussia, war against Turley meant an opportunity to at- 
tain her traditional desire of controlling Use Straits and, perhaps, of 
dismembering tl>e Ottoman Empire. As a long-range proposition, 
there was oo Incompatlbilltj' between the basic ambitloru of Rus- 
sia and her struggle with Turley. Tliis w-ai not the case wills Eng- 
land. To the British, w-ar ssith tlsc Ottoman Empire was a paradox 
and a diplomatic tragedy. It meant the end of Ibeir long-standing 
policy of supporting Turkey and of the wcIl-Uzed axiom tint Otto- 
man integrity and sos'crcignty must be prtsersTd as a bulwark of 
the British imperial life line. Now Great Britain was to lead the 
Allies in defeating her traditional friend. To aggravate matters, this 
defeat, as planned by the Entente, was to be not only military 
but also political It was to lead to the extinction of tlte Ottoman 
Empire. 

Btusia was determined to obtain control of Constantinople and 
of the Straits and to secure territorial gains in eastern Anatolia. Italy 
had to be bribed into joining tise war by spcciCc promises of po- 
litical and territorial concessions, some of them at the expense of 
Turkey. Greece had to be cajoled onto tlie side of the Entente by a 
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\tmety of dubiotis maneuvers and promises, which included let- 
ritorial gains on the Turkish Aegean coast And finally, it was neces- 
sary for Britain and France to readr a harmonious settlement of 
their respecti%'e claims. Realizing that the Ottoman Empire 
doomed, Britain Avas not averse to claiming major portions of it for 
herself and was willing similarly to accommodate France. Furtis’- 
more, wartime expediencj* compelled Britain to reach an under- 
standing svith two other groups — the Arabs and the Zionists. This 
resulted in a nchvork of agreements, some of them contradicting 
others but aD designed to dismember the Ottoman Empire.” 


Secret Partition Agreements 


Tlie Constantinople agreement 

On hiarch 18, 191S, a secret agreement was concluded hj' Rnso*» 
on the one hand, and Great Britain and France, on the other, throng 
an exchange of notes between Sl Petersburg, Paris, and hondcn- 
Russia was to annex ‘■Constantinople, the western coast of the Bcs- 
phoius, the Sea of Marmara, and the Dardanelles; Sontbem Thrace 
as far as the Enos-Midia line; the coast of Asia Minor between the 
Bosphorus and the river Sakaria and a point on the Gulf of Isnid to 
be defined later; the islands in the Sea of Marmara and the Islands 
of Imbros and Tenedos." 

In return, Russia recognized a number of xnade by Britaia 
and France: 

1) Concerning Tmkey 

a) Constantinople was to become a free port for the Allies, and 
freedom of commercial navigation was assured in the Straits- 
h) Russia agreed to recognize the special rights of Britain and 
France in Asiatic Turkey through a separate agreement 
c) The Moslem holy places were to be deladied from Turle? 
and, together with Arabia, placed under independent 
lem rule. 


2) Concerning Iran 

a) Russia agreed to the inclusion of the neutral zone, as pto- 
vided hy the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, in the British 
sphere of influence. 

b) However, to this a g ree m ent there were three reserratic^ 
first, that the districts adjoiiung the cities of Isfahan and 
Yazd should be included in the Russian sphere; second, d”* 

”P«»^^tcrtj.«eaW.V.Tenq>eIey.ed,AHisfome/rA«r«"^ 
fjrenetcf Pertt (London. 1924). AT. 1-22; also F. Seymoor Cods. 
^*^T'«tiie,aTuiVnd4n:eT^mg,{ljaaim,nA.). 
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a portion of the cajlcm extmnity of the neutral zone, which 
adjoins the Afghan territoiy, should be included In the Ilus- 
lian zone; and third, that Russia gain full freedom of action 
In her o%'Ti zone of InOuencc. (Tills last rescmition meant 
\irliial annexation of the zone In the long run.) 

In addition to these tcTritoriil anangemcnls, Russia pledged assist- 
ance to the Allies in case they attached the Dardanelles. Ital)% upon 
her declaralloR of war, gave her consent to llits Russo-Anglo-French 
agreement. 

The Constantinople agreement formally marked the end of a 
ccnturj'-old British pollcj*. The capital of the once mightj* Empire 
was to pass into the control of the Russians, who were to enjoy free 
access to warm waters, provided, of course, the war against Turkey 
was victorious. 

The Treaty of Loruion 

On April S6, 1915, a secret treaty was signed in London by Britain, 
France, Russia, and Italy. Tills treaty was Uie price paid by the 
Allies for Italy’s joining the Allied camp. Of the many territorial 
concessions promised the Italians, the following pertained to Uie 
Middle East: 

1) Italy was given full sovereignty over the strategic Dodecanese 
Islands off the Turkish coast, under Italian occupation since 
1912 (Art 8). 

2) All rights and privileges In Libp belonging to the sultan by 
virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne (1912) were transferred to 
Italy (Art. 10). 

3) Article 9, the most important, stated: 

Ccncially speaking. France, Great Drilain, and Russia recognize 
that Italy It Interested In the Medilerranran. and that In the event of 
a total or partial partition of TurVey-tn-Asia, the [Italy] ought to 
obtain a Just share of the Kfediterranean region adjacent to the prov- 
ince of Adalia, where Italy has already acquired rights and interests 
which formed the subject of on Italo-Drillsh convention. The zone 
which shall eventually bo anoltcd to Italy shall be delimited, at the 
proper lime, due account being taken ol the existing Interests of 
France and Great Britain. 

The interests of Italy shall also be taken Into consideration in tlie 
event of the territorial Integrity of the Turkish Empire being main- 
tained and of alterations being nude In the zones of Interest of the 
Powers. 

If France, Great Britain and Russia occupy any territories in Turtey- 
tn-Asla during the course of the War, the Mediterranean region bor- 
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dezing on the province of AdalEa ttithln the limits indicated abme 
shall be reserved to Italy, who shall be entitled to occupy it.** 

As may be seen from this test, Italy’s territorial claim in AcatcEi 
was very vaguely described and could lend itself to vaijang 
pretations. On the other hand, Italy took the precaution, as the sec- 
ond paragraph indicates, to safeguard her interests in the case cf 
unforeseen changes. This passage was to serve later as legal justiS- 
cation for Italy’s discontent with the peace settlement, insofar as 2 
affected the Middle East 

Aimed with these assurances, Italy declared war on Turkey 
August 20. 1915. 

The Sykes-Picot agreement 

HaNing satisfied the main demands of Russia and Italy, the Fresdi 
and British governments proceeded in 1915 to adjust their cnni claiss 
to the Asiatic portions of the Ottoman Empire. Sir Mark Sykes as^ 
Georges Picot were appointed to conduct negob’atioas. It ^ 
pointed out that Britain had, in the meantime, entered into ofS°' 
tiations with Sherif Hussein of the Hejaz, with the object of secoris? 
his assistance in the war against Turkey; this assistance was to b? 
made conditional upon British recognition of Arab national aspn- 
tions. The French go>-eTmnent, aware of the possibility of an eidu* 
sive Arab-British deal and eager to secure for itself a portion cf 
the Ottoman Empire, pressed for definite recognition of its claia:^ 
Such an understanding had been foreseen in'’ the Constantino?^ 
agreement Proceeding thus to define their rights, France and fiat- 
ain desired to secure Russian approval, and for purpose Sjks* 
and Picot were sent to St Petersburg in the early spring of 191& 
There they presented their draft agreement and secured Rossb’J 
appnn-al, at the price, however, of recognizmg further 
claims. This barg^ was subsequently formalized on April 26, 19^^ 
under the name of the Sazonov-Pal^logue agreement** It fo«^ 
an integral part of the general settlement reached between 
France, and Great Britain usually referred to as the S)•ke^P»^^ 
agreement OffidaBy the Sykes-Picot agreement was ecnclnded ea 
May 16, 1916, and contained the foQowrng provisions: 

1) Rossia was to obtain the provinces of Eizerum, Trebiztjnd, ' 

and Bitlis (known as Turkish Armenia), as wefl as territory 
« Tnnperlejr. pp. 19, 2a 

*^^2Dt»v was Rassiaa foreign sumster and Pal&logoe French aabassaiix » 
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Map 2. Tho partitioning of Turkey according to the secret agreements of 1915-1017. 
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the northern part of Kurdistan, along the line from Mush, Sairt, 
Ibn Omar, and Amadiya, to the Iranian border. This repre- 
sented an impressive area of 60,000 square miles between the 
Black Sea and the Mosul-Unimia region, containing rich de- 
posits of copper, silver, and salL 

2) France was to obtain the coastal strip of Syria, the vilayet of 
Adana, and the territory bounded in llie south by a line from 
Aintab and Mardin to the future flussian frontier, and in the 
north by a line from Ala Dagb through Kaisariya, Ak-Dagh, 
Jildiz-Dagh, and Zara to Egin-Kharput (the area commonly 
known as Cilicia). 

3) Great Britain was to obtain southern Mesopotamia with Bagh- 
dad, as well as the ports of Haifa and Acre in Palestine. 

4) The zone behveen the French and British territories wtis to 
form a confederation of Arab states or one independent Arab 
state. This zone was to be further divided into a French and a 
British sphere of influenee. The French sphere was to include 
the S^Tian hinterland and the Mosul province of Mesopotamia. 
The British sphere wais to eztend over the territory between 
Palestine and the Iram'aa border. 

5) Alexandretta was proclaimed a free port 

6) Palestine ^v3s to be internationalized. 

Since secrecy was deemed an essential part of this agreement, its 
terms were not communicated either to It^y or to Sheiif Hussein. 
The St. Jean de 3fcurienne agreement 

Despite the original secrecy of the Sykes-Picot agreement, the 
Italian go\‘emment knew about its lenns by early 1917. Conse- 
quently, Italy pressed the other three powers for a precise defini- 
tion of those Italian claims in Asia Minor that had been vagudy 
referred to as a "region adjacent to the pnwince of Adalia" in the 
London Treaty of 1915. On April 17, 1917, the prime ministers of 
Great Britain, Fiance, and Italy met at SL Jean de Maun'enne and 
there drew up an agr e e m ent that gave Italy the ri^t to annex a 
large tract of purely Turkish land in southwestern Anatolia (the 
vilayet and city of Srajina, the sanjaks of Menteshe, Adalia, and 
Itchili, and the greater part of the vilayet of Konia). In addition to 
this, Italy obtained a sphere of influence north of Smyrna. 

The SL Jean de Maurienne a^eement was the last major inter- 
Allied understanding concerning the partitioning of Ottoman ter- 
ritoiy. It was subject to the approval of tie Russians, who were ab- 
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sent from the conference. This approval was never given as a result 
of the revolutionary change of government in Russia. 

The Clemcnccait-Lloijd George ogrcemenf 

Following the victorious campaign in Mesopotamia, the British 
found themselves in occupation of the Mosul area. Inasmuch as 
most of the fighting in the Middle East had been done by the Brit* 
ish, the latter believed that some revision of the Sykes-Picot treaty 
was needed in order to compcrtsalc them. In December 1918, during 
Clemenceau’s visit to London, the French and the British prime min- 
isters reached an agreement by which France consented to the in- 
clusion of the Mosul area (formerly in the French 2 one) in Britain's 
sphere of Influence. In return, France was promised a share in the 
north-Mesopotamlan oil deposits. 

BrilUh-Arab Negotiations and Agreements 

The existence of a strong nationalist movement among the Arabs 
of the Ottoman Empire has already been mentioned. 'This spirit of 
independence manifested itself through ( 1 ) nationalist agitation and 
conspiratorial activities among the educated Arabs in Syria, (2) 
assertions of independence by the chieftains of central and eastern 
Arabia, and (3) the independent course pursued by the Sberif of 
Mecca. 

Aware of these manifestations, the British decided early in the 
war to use Arab nationalism to their own advantage. The immediate 
aim was to secure Arab military support in the war against Turkey. 
The long-range objective was to create an independent Arab state or 
confederation of states, which was to serv'o as a substitute for the 
Ottoman Empire. Such a confederation %vas envisaged as taking over 
the traditional role of a friendly Moslem power serving as a bulwark 
of defense for the British life line to India, This scheme had the 
virtue of solving a serious dilemma which had beset British foreign 
policy ever since England found herself compelled to cross swords 
with Turkey. Tlie British had to decide which group of Arabs in 
the Ottoman Empire was representative enough to warrant the open- 
ing of negotiations. The Syrian intellectual nationalists were the 
most outspoken, and the most politically conscious, in a modem 
sense. They were, however, pl^ically inaccessible, since Damascus 
and Beirut were deep within Turkish lines and under the firm con- 
trol of the Turkish authorities. Hie only area relatively free from 
Turkish control was Arabia. Here the British concentrated their 
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efforts, which were twofold. There were agreements with Ibn Saud, 
ruler of the Nejd and its dependencies, and negotiations and agree- 
ment with Emir Hussein of Mecca. 

Two things are worthy of note with regard to British action toward 
Ibn Saud. First, these negotiations were the responsibility of the 
government of India; consequently, they bore the imprint of the In- 
dian school of diplomacj'. Secondly, thej' were conducted for the 
short-range objech've of securing the friendship or at least the neu- 
trality of the ruler of the Nejd during the military operations in 
Mesopotamia. It will be remembered that the government of India 
was opposed to provoking a large-scale Arab uprising against the 
caUph, did not want active Arab participation in the campaign against 
Turkej’, and gave little thought to the ulUmate creation of an Arab 
kingdom to replace the Ottoman Empire. Indian policy was mo- 
tiN-aled by local considerations and in particular by the fear of com- 
ph’eations with Indian Moslems if the policj' of Britain was too hos- 
tile to the caliph.** The gm-emment of India sent the consul at 
Kuwait, Captain J. R. Shakespear, on a mission to Ibn Saud. The 
mission wtis successful The %1sit of Sir Percy Coi, British resident 
In the Persian Culf, followed, and the conclusion of a trea^ of 
friendship came on December 26, 1915. This treaty was patterned 
after the treaties concluded earh'er with the varioiu chi^s of the 
Culf states. The gos-emmenf of India recognired Ibn Saud as ruler 
of the Nejd and its dependencies, promised to defend Mm against 
aggression, and granted him an annual subsidy. In return, Ibn Saud 
pigged not to alienate any portion of his domain to foreign powers, 
to refrain from attacking the British-protected sheikhs along the 
Gulf coast, and to maintain friendly relations with Great Britain. 

This treaty did not result in Ibn Saud s taking up arms agamst 
the Turks, but it did contribute to favorable developments in Arabia. 
Ibn Saud fought against the powerftiJ pro-Turkish of the Ra- 
shids, did not respond to the Sultan s appeal for a jihad, and prevented 
the Turks from being supplied by sea via the Persian Gulf asst He 
also refrained from attacking Sherif Hussein, with whom he might 
easily have picked a quarrel os'CT some borderlands in central Arabia. 
His contribution to British war effort was thus passive, but not 
negligible. A British mission under H. St John Philby and Lord 
Belbaven added to the mutual good wflL** 

» See below, pp. &4, 431 B. 

On Britiih-Nejd negotiaHons, see It Sl Jobn B. Philby, Arahiti 
1930). 
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British negotiations with Emir Hussein of ^^ecca followed a sepa- 
rate course and resulted in very radical changes in the Arab situation 
in the Ottoman Empire. Hussein had spent many years in forced 
exile in Constantinople, had been appointed emir of hfecca in 19(K, 
and by 1914 had established himself as a pmverful inSuence in the 
Arab world. Having long hoped for the creation of an independent 
Arab kingdom and certainly not devoid of personal ambition, Hus- 
sein felt that World War I provided an excellent opportunity to 
realize his dreams. His unquestioned adherence to the holy war 
would have been of invaluable assistance to Turkey, but Hussein 
chose to temporize and gave the Porte various excuses of a prac- 
tical nature for his delay. As early as February 1914, during a visit 
in Cairo, Hussein’s second son. Emir Abdullah, sounded out the 
British on whether or not they were prepared to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Arabs. On this occasion Abdullah saw Lord Kitchener, 
then British high commissioner in Egypt, and intimated that the 
Arabs were ready for revolt if the British could give assurances of 
support. These suggestions first met with skepticism, but when the 
war began London and Cairo gave them more serious thought. Upon 
Kitchener’s advice (he had become secretary of war in the mean- 
time}, Sir Reginald Wingate, governor general of the Sudan, and 
Sir Henry McMahon, high commissioner in Egypt, kept in touch 
^vitb Sherif Hussein, and before long this exolved into full-scale 
negotiations.” 

^Vhile these negotiations were underway, Hussein in the spring 
of 1915 sent his third son, Emir Faisal, to Damascus on a mission to 
reassure the Turkish authorities of his loyalty and also to sound out 
Arab public opinion in this important center of nationalist propa- 
ganda. It is noteworthy that Fabal was originally pro-TuiIdsh and 
did not share his father’s enthusiasm for a British alliance. His visit 
to Damascus completely dianged his attitude. There he learned of 
the iron rule of Jemal Pasha and of the profound discontent of the 
Arab population. Moreover, be was initialed into Arab secret so- 
cieties. Representatives of these societies were advocating Arab 
revolt and a British alliance, to be based on acceptance by the latter 
of 3 set of definite conditions. These conditions, known as the 
Damascus Protocol, were banded ovct to Faisal for transmission to 
his father. Subsequently they constituted the basis of Hussein's terri- 

A viWd account of these ncf^oUatioiis may be found in Antonius, op. cit , 
chs. vii, viii, and U, and in Ronald Stout, Orientations, cL vui. 
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lorial demands in the course of his negotiations with Great Brit- 
ain. 

The agreement which emerged had the form of a scries of letters, 
exchanged between the British hi^ commissioner in Cairo, Sir Henry 
McMahon, and Sherif Hussein. Hussein promised to declare war on 
Turkey and to raise an Arab army which would assist the British 
in their military operab'ons. Sir Henry hicMahon, acting on the 
instructions of the British government, pledged England to support 
“the independence of the Arabs" in the large area bounded, in the 
north by the 37th parallel, in the east by the Iranian border dosvn 
to the Persian Gulf, and in the south by the Arab Gulf states. As to 
the western boundary, Hussein demanded the Bed Sea and the 
Mediterranean coast; McMahon while readily admitting the Bed 
Sea boundary, excluded from his pledge the whole coastal bell of 
Syria Tying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and 
Aleppo." "Ihis meant the exclusion of Lebanon and the Alaw countty 
to the north but left considerable uncertainty about Palestine. 

In addition to this basic recognition of Arab nationalist claims, 
Great Britain guaranteed the holy places against external aggression 
and promised advice and assistance in the establishment of new Arab 
governments. In return she secured the exclusive right of sudi 
advice and reserv'ed for herself special administratix’e privileges fa 
the vilayets of Baghdad and Basra. A corollary to this agreement 
granted Sherif Hussein substantial Britisb subsidies in gold (amount- 
ing to £200,000 a month).** 

On the strength of this agreement the Sherif gave the signal for 
the Arab Bevolt on June 5, 1916. On November 2, 1916, Hussein 
proclaimed himself "King of the Arab Countries." This act proved 
to be too hasty and caused the Britisb much embarrassment, espe- 
cially in their relations svith Fiance. Eventually, a compromise for- 
mula was des'ised, according to which the Allies addressed Hussein 
as king of the Hejaz. 

McMahon’s pledge to Hussein preceded hy six months the Sylces- 
Phot agreemest The laffer was obvfotcsty incompaCrble svfib tbc 
former and, to put it bluntly, constituted a breadi of the pledge to 
the Arabs. Its existence, therefore, was not disclosed to Sherif Hus- 
sein, except tor same vague references to the need of bxrnsanizing 
action with France, made during the visit which Sir Mark Sykes and 
Georges Picot paid to the Sherif in Jidda in May 1917. 

*» Tojubee, op. eft, p. 283. 
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Not until December 1917 did Hussein learn the truth about the 
Sykes-Picot agreement. Upon seizingpower in Russia, the Soviet gov- 
ernment promptly published the secret wartime agreements found 
in the archives of the tsarist Foreign Ministry. These included the 
Sykes-Picot treaty. Turkish authorities communicated it through se- 
cret emissaries to Sherif Hussein and, pointing out British treachery, 
exhorted him to break with Britain and return “to the fold of the 
Caliph and of Islam." ** 

Profoundly disturbed, Hussein requested clarification from his 
British allies but obtained only vague replies, which could have 
been considered half-admissions and half-denials. Hoping for the 
best, the Arab ruler still decided to remain faithful to his ally. 

Eritalna Pledge to the Zionists 

From the British point of view, the secret wartime agreements were 
dictated by the imperative necessity of gaining allies for the sake 
of winning the war. Russia, Italy, France, and the Arabs were such 
allies. It was also believed in Great Britain that an understanding 
with the Zionists would produce a nexv ally in the form of world 
Jewry,*^ 

The Zionists, under the leadership of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, a 
lecturer in chemistry at Manchester University, were active in Eng- 
land during the war. Dr. Weizmaun, who materially contributed to 
the British war effort hy discovering a new method of producing 
acetone, attracted the attention of British officials to Zionist aspira- 
tions as early as 1914. Initially the outbreak of the xvar complicated 
the task of the Zionists. Zionism was an international movement, and 
the splitting of the world into two hostile camps was not conducive 
to the smoothness of organizational activity. Before the war, Zion- 
ist endeavors had been directed toward an understanding with the 
Ottoman Empire, as a controlling power in Palestine. The world 
headquarters of the 2^oni5t Organization was situated in Berlin under 
the protective wing, so to speak, of the German government. Zionism 
had taken firm root in Russia, and the most ardent Zionists were 
Russian Jews. Russia’s record of persecution, exclusion, and pogroms 
made these Zionist leaders intensely anti-Russian. Presented with 
an emotional and political choice between the cause of the Central 

detailed story of tbe Biitish-Aiab diplomacy ii contained in Antonina, 

» For a history of Zionism, aee 312-316. 
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powers and the cause of the Allies (indudingBussia), leadingZion- 
ists ardently hoped for Russia*s defeat Such a defeat at the bands 
of Germany would have meant a grave embarrassment if not actual 
disaster for the Allies. It foUmved, therefore, that 21tonist political s)in- 
pathies and the >ilal interests of the Allies were hardly compatible. 

Inasmuch, howe\'er, as it was too risty for the future of the move- 
ment openly to join Germany, the Inner Actions Committee (the 
policj'-maldng organ of the Zionist O^anization) established a bu- 
reau in Copenhagan to stress their out^vard neutrali^'. Furthermore, 
aware of Dr. Weizmann’s actirity in Great Britain, the Actions C<Bn- 
miltee discouraged his intercourse with British statesmen. 

These steps did not deflect Weizmann from his purpose. In order 
to secure freedom of actioa, he cut off his contacts trith the Copen- 
hagen bureau.** In his pro-Ally policy he was supported by two 
eminent European Zionists, Sokolo\v and Tschlenow, who arris'ed in 
London in No\-erober 1914 He was also in touch with American 
Zionists. The latter, upon the outbreak of war in Europe, held an 
extraordinaj}’ conference and reached a decision to conduct Zionist 
poll^ autonomously in Naew of the practical dissoIutioD of the Berlin 
headquarters. A Provisional Ezecuti\*e Committee for General Zion- 
ist affairs, which svas then established, included Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court Louis Dembitz Brandeis as rltiirtTLin, Rabbi 
Stephen S- Wise as 'vice-chairman, and Jacob de Haas as secretaij'. 
Among its members were Nathan Strauss, Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, Judge Julian W. Mack, Eugene Mej’er, and a number of other 
prormnent American Jews. 

The aim of Zionists in Great Britain and in the United States was to 
obtain a guarantee from the Allies that, in the e^'ent of Tork^s de- 
feat, Palestine would be recognized as a Jewish commonwealth, un- 
restrictedly open to immigration. To this end, Weizmann secured 
the s)Tnpathy and actual collaboration of a number of public figures 
in Greit Britain. Among them were <I P. Scott and Herbert Side- 
botha m of the ifcnc/iestcr CuanfuTn, who helped in organizing the 
British Palestine Committee; sudi prominent British Jews as Sir Her- 
bert Samuel and the Rothschilds; and, finally. Lord A. J. Balfour, 
Britain’s foreign secretary. Weizmann’s on the gos'eminen t leieJ 
were weU advanced by 1916, Early in 1917 Sir Mark Sykes was in- 
structed to open formal negotiations on behalf of the Alb’es with 
Nahnm Sokolow, acting for the Intemational Zioirist Organiotion. 

M CJiaim Weizmann, Trid and Error (Halade^hia, IMS). 
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The Spring of 1917 brought two dramatic developments which proved 
to be decisive for the success of the Zionist cause. The first was the 
revolution In Russia; the second, America's entry into the war. The 
western Allies were intensely interested in keeping Russia in the war 
and in preventing a separate peace treaty vsilh Germany. Prime Min- 
ister Lloyd George as well as Lord Balfour believed that, in view of 
the prominence of the Jews in the Russian revolutionary movement, 
it was essential to acquire their good will by responding favorably to 
Zionist aspirations.” It was also important to obtain full co-operation 
and maximum effort from Britain's new ally, the United States. Here, 
too, it was believed, the Jews could render inestimable service. More- 
over, an Allied pronouncement in favor of Tlionism might svin over 
German Jewry to the Allied cause and, indirectly, help in produemg 
internal disaffection in the Central powers. ^Vhi]e, according to avail- 
able evidence, these were the real reasons for Britain’s decision to 
satisfy the Zionists, emotional motives guiding some statesmen and 
certain segments of the Allied pubbe opinion should not be under- 
estimated. Christian charity toward a persecuted race, the Old Testa- 
ment heritage so important in shaping the historical consciousness of 
soma Protestant groups, and democratic liberalism added the glow of 
virtue to purely practical calculations, or appealed to those for whom 
RealpoUtik was not a sufficient inducement In the United States 
where the Jewish popubtion was fairly large, considerations of in- 
ternal politics coQstituted an additional incentive to support Zionism. 

In their negotiations with Great Britain, the Zionists insisted upon 
a British protectorate over Palestine as the best guarantee for the 
success of their program. This involved the repudiation of that part 
of the Sykes-Picot agreement which provided for the internationaliza- 
tion of the Holy Land. This amounted to another contradictory 
pledge. The British govenunent was not av’erse to accepting thb 
Zionist proposal.” 

In May 1917 Britain's foreign secretary, Lord Balfour, paid a visit 
to the United States. There be talked to Justice Brandeis. both a 
leading Zionist and a close adviser of President Wilson. The British 
cabinet before committing itself desired to arrange for a formal 
endonement by President Wilson of a pro-Zionist pronoimcement. 
In the meantime American Zionists displayed energetic activity in a 
number of appeals. These appeals did not fall on deaf ears; they 

** For Lloyd George s postwar tertlmaiiy ob this subject, see below, p. 82. 

J. M. N. Je&ies, Palestine; The Bedity (London, 1939), pp. 141, 144. 
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coidd finally count on the support of eminent men in American ofiJdal 
circles. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State; Robert Lansing; Nmvton 
D. Baber, Secretary of War; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Nasy; 
Col. Edward House, and Norman Hapgood, all favored the Zionist 
aspirations. President Wilson not only supported Zionism but re- 
ferred to himself as a Zionist in the course of his discussions with 
Brandeis, Frankfurter, and kWse.** 

The Zionists’ aim was to obtain from the President a public state- 
ment in support of Zionism. This Wilson was unwilling to make at 
that time, since the United Slates \vas not at war with Turkey. But 
following an offidal British inquiry addressed to Colonel House, 
Wilson instructed him, on October 16, 1917, to approve the pro- 
Zionist draft declaration proposed by the the British cabinet Com- 
menting on this memorable act, I>r. Weizmann stated in his memoirs: 
"This %vas one of the most important individual factors in breaking 
the deadlock created by the British Jewish anti-Zionists, and in derid- 
ing the British Government to issue its declaration." *• 

Weizmann and his colleagues in Great Britain encountered more 
diificuldes than did their counterparts in the United States. Tis’O 
infiueotial groups of English Jew's voiced explicit oppositioo to Zion- 
ism. (See Chapter IX.) In the British government Edwin Montagu, 
member of a prominent Jewish famOy and secretary of stale for 
India, very actively opposed the issuance of any pro-Zionist declara- 
tion. His, however, was the wice of the minority. ZJoyd George, 
Balfour, Milner, General Smuts, and Cecil all tended to favor the 
Zionist cause and believed in the |ustice and expediency of such a 
policy. 

Dr. Weizmann’s political activi^ was seconded In the military 
sector by Vladimir Zbabotinsly and Pincus Ruthenberg, who ad- 
vocated the establishment of a Jewish Legion during World War I 
under Allied command. Their efforts bore fruit A Zion Mule Corps 
was created as an auzilxaiy unit in Alienby’s army. Composed of 
Jewish expellees from Syria and Palestine and including many Euro- 
pean and American Zionists, it paitictpited, under Colonel Faffer- 
son’s command, in the Gallipoli and later Middle Eastern campaigns. 

On November 2, 1917, following acceptance by the British cabinet 
of the major points of the draft submitted by the Zionists, Lord 
Balfour addressed the following letter to Lord Rothschild: 

« Reuben Fink, America and Palestine (New York, 1945), p. 30. 

*• Wetanann, op. cit, L 2ta. 
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Deab Lord RornscHiLD, 

I have much pleasure £n conveying to you, on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government, the following dedaiatlcm of sympathy with Jevvish Zionist 
aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved by, the Cabinet 

His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Je«dsh people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the adtievement of t^ object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done whidi may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish ctmununides in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jew* in any other ccruntiy. 

I should be grateful if you wotild bring this declaration to the knowledge 
of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthur Jasies Balfour 

The declaration was well timed because shortly afterward (in Decem- 
ber 1917 and Jvdy 1918) Turkey and Germany tried to win Jewish 
favor by offering the German Zionists a chartered company in Pales- 
tine.” It was, however, too late to change geoenJ pro-AUy Zionist 
orientatioiL 

Their task In Britain finished, the Zionists tuned nmv to the other 
Allied governments to secure their approval of the Declaration. Th^ 
were successful; France approved the Declaration on February 11, 
1918, and Italy followed suit on February 23, 1918. Ttvo days before 
the hfudros armistice President Wilson gave his open support of the 
Declaration in a letter addressed to Rabbi Stephen S. Wise oo October 
29, 1918. 

Thus tbe destinies ofZiooIsnibecame closely linked with the Allied 
cause. The Zionists obtained a status of unofficial allies. Tbe Foreign 
Office went so far as to grant (hem tbe privilege of British diplomatic 
pouch. In return the Zionists were expected to render valuable assist- 
ance in the prosecution of tbe war. The extent to which th^ contrib- 
uted to the Allied victory is, obviously, hard to determine, but it may 
be helpful to quote Britain’s wartiine prime minister, David Lloyd 
George, who made the following statement before the Palestine Royal 
Commission in 1936: The Zionist leaders gave us a definite promise 
that, if the Allies committed themselves to giving facilities for the 
estahlishment of a national home for the Jews in Palestine, they would 
do their best to rally Jewish sentiment and support throughout the 

Eoyal InsUtnte o( Internatioiial ASain, Crest Brftsin and Peleitine, J91S- 
1945 (Lonaon, 1946), p. 10. 
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world to the Allied cause. Th^ kept their word." ** Amplifying this 
statement in the House of Commons fn 1937, Lloyd George dedared 
that the Zionists “were helpfid in America and in Jlussia, which at 
that moment was just u'alldng out and leaving us alone.” •* 

\Vhen the news of the Declaration reached King Hussein, he re- 
quested elucidation from the British authorities. In response, the 
British sent to Arabia Commander D. G. Hogarth of the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo. On January 4, 1918, Hogarth deh’vercd to Hussein a 
message in which he assiued him that Britain's determination to 
assist Ae return of Jews to Palestine went only “so far as is compatible 
with the freedom of the existing population,” and made no mention 
of a Jewish state. Hussein accepted the message but “spoke with a 
smile of accounts which he would settle after the war.” ** 

As soon as the major part of Palestine was occupied by General 
AUenby, that is, just before the end of the war. Dr. Weizmann decided 
to visit the Holy Land. In March 1918, accompanied by several Zionist 
leaders and by Major Onnsby-Gor^ acting as a British liaison officer, 
Weianann journeyed to Jerusalem, where in an impressive ceremony 
he laid the cornerstone of the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 
The presence of this Zionist commission provoked adv’erse comments 
both among the Palestinian Arabs and the British officers of Allenl^s 
staff. This was a foreshadowing of the difficulties to come. 

In summing up the First World War in the Middle East, it should 
be stressed that political and ideological factors were as important as 
were militarj* ones and that, in their complexity, the former often 
overshadowed the latter. On the one hand were the ambitious war 
aims of the Young Turkish gronp ruling the Ottoman Empire and 
the resulting interplay of Fan-Tuiaiiism, Fan'lslamism. and German 
imperialist ambitions. On the other was the Entente, with its often 
conflictmg war aims, contradictory pledges, and simultaneous support 
of the hardly compatible of Zionism and Arab nationalisin. 

Politically the war was a milestone m Briti^ foreign poh'<y, revising 
as it did traditional axioms and creating new problems for Great 
Britain in the Middle East. 

Militarily the war could be conceived as an attempt by Turkey and 
Germany to e:q}and southward and eastward by bold but ill-prepared 

»* Quoted by Joseph Dtmner, TAe HepuWic of (NewToit, 1950 ), p. 82. 

»» Je&ies, op. eii^ p. 190. See also RJXA.. Great Britain and PaletHne, p. 9- 

“ R. I . IA ., Great Britain and PaUttine, 19IS-1945, p. 148. 
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moves, which sooft brought their offensives to a halt. The Entente’s 
strategy consisted in one attempt to strike a decisive blow at the 
heart of Turkey — the Gallipoli campaign— which ended in failure 
and was never repeated. Instead, the Allies undertook a slow move- 
ment directed from the extremities of the Ottoman Empire toward its 
center. Such were the Palestinian and Mesopotamian campaigns and 
the Russian campaign in East Anatolia. Russia’s campaign, successful 
in the beginning, ended in failure as a result of the revolution and per- 
mitted llic Turks, at the very end of the war, to obtain spectacular 
success in the Caucasus. This success came too late to i^nge the 
general military situation and lasted too short a time to affect political 
dewlopmenls very mucli. Yet it was indicative of certain long-range 
potentialities of Turkish foreign policy if it cs'er turned to Pan- 
Turanism. It was the slclory of British arms in the general back- 
ground of the Allied \'ictary In Europe which ultimately proved 
decisive in the Middle East. 

On October 31, 1918, Turkish and British plenipotentiaries, the 
latter acting for the Entente, signed the armistice of Mudros, which 
formally ended hostilities in the Middle East The armistice author- 
ized Allied troops to enter the hitherto unoccupied parts of Turkey. 
An Allied Control Commission appeared in Constantinople, and 
British, French, and Italian troops occupied large portions of southern 
Anatolia. For Turkey, Uic armistice was concluded by the new gov- 
ernment of Izzct Pasb.a, a nonpaity man, which had replaced the 
Union and Progress Party cabinet earlier in October. On the day of 
the armistice Enver, Talaat, and certain other Young Turkish politi- 
cians ffed from Turkey to Germany. The Ottoman Empire lay in 
ruins. The victorious Allies faced a stupendous task of political and 
economic reconstruction In the area. 
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The Peace Settlement 


W HEN the statesmen the Entente met in Paris in Janoaiy 
1919 to discuss the peace treaties, they faced two categories 
of proWens ia the Middle East. One pertained to the actual mjlitaxy 
occupation of the area. The other, no less important, referred to 
secret wartime agreements. 

Wth regard to the military occupation, the whole region could be 
roughly dMded into three parts: tlto Arab countries, Turlcey proper, 
and At the end of the war Iran was, to all practical purposes, 
British military control, but sbe presented no major problem at 
the Paris Peace Conference, since Iran, as a nonbelligerent, did not 
partidpate in the conference. Of the Arab countries, Mesopotamia, 
S)Tia, and Palestine were under British occupation. The British 
shared their res p onsibility with thdr Arab allies under l^Tnir FaisaL 
The latter established himself in Damascus and exercised autbori^’ 
delegated to Mm by Ceneial ADenby. The area under FalsaTs com- 
mand was known oSdally as Occupied Enemy Territory Administra- 
tion (OE-T.A.) EasL Beirut and the SjTian coastal area were under 
direct British supervision. As to Tork^ proper, certain parts were 
oco^ied, as we know, by Allied forces. The British first mos'ed into 
Cilida and Adana but later relinquished control of these provinces 
to France. Italy landed troops in Adalia. Constantinople was under 
a combined Allied occupation. The British occupied the major por- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire because tiiey had carried on the major 
part of the mililaiy operations there. This placed tiiem in a strong 
bargaining position at the Peace Conference. 

The second problem concemed the wartime agreements. As we 
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have seen in the preceding chapter, these conflicted. The major difii- 
culty gre^v out of the incompatibility of these imperialist arrange- 
ments with the national aspirations of the native populations. \Vhen 
the conferees met in Paris, it soon became obvious that at least six 
different and mutually contradictory claims or attitudes had to be 
faced. These may be summed up as follows: 

1) Brilain os. France. Britain was interested in a rexasion of the 
Sykes-Ficot treaty, in order that her promises to the Arabs and her 
o\vn interests in the area might be saUsfied. France reacted negatively 
to all such suggestions, insistingon her “pound of flesh* and vigorously 
invoking the Sykes-Ficot provisions and her traditional interests in 
Syria. The French government was opposed to any concessions oflier 
than the one which gave Mosul to tlic British, which as we know bad 
been made before the calling of the Peace Conference.* 

2) Arab cleinu. Emir Faisal appeared at the conference as a 
delegate of the kingdom of the Ilejaz and chief spokesman of the 
Arab cause. At a bearing before the Council of Ten, he insisted oo the 
Arab right to sclf-determlnatioiv and on the fulfillment of Allied 
promises to the Arabs.* His formal appearance at the conference svas 
preceded by a state visit to France and Engbnd. Id France he 
learned of French intransigence concerning Syria, and in England he 
was strongly advised to come to terms with the French and with the 
Zionists. Subjected to various pressures and not experienced in the 
ways of diplomacy, Faisal sto^ adamant on the principle of Arab 
independence, but was induced to sign an agreement with Dr. Weiz- 
mann. In this agreement, dated January 3. 1019, he welcomed Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, but in the postscript made his benevolent 
attitude to Zionism dependent upon the fulfillment of wartime prom- 
ises of independence by Great Britain. 

3} Zionist claims. Although tlie Zionists did not represent an 
established state, they sent a delegation which was accorded a 
rather friendly reception in Paris. The Zionist delegation included, 
in addition to Dr. Weizmann, Professor Frankfurter and Jacob de 

> See above, p. 73. 

* On November 7, 1918, Crest Bntalo boiI France bad issued a common 
dwiaiAicsv to \.Vit to -wWdj Ihey -protVitowi toeii tfejertWe to be ‘‘‘Art 

complete and definite emancipation of the peoples so long oppressed by the 
Turks and the establishment of national Governments and Administratioiu deriv- 
ing their authority from the Initiative and free choice of the indigenous popula- 
tion,” The full text Is in Royal Institute of International Affairs, Creat Britain and 
Falesttne. 1915-1945 (Loudon, I»6). pp. 149-lSO. 
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Haas from the United States and Messrs. Solmlow, Ussischlda, Spir^ 
and a number of other representatives of European Zionism- 
The major political problem for the Zionists was to obtain inter- 
national confirmation of the Balfour Declaration and to secure its 
inclusion in the text of the peace treaties. The Zionists were opposed 
to the incorporation of Palestine Into an Arab slate. They vreie against 
the principle of national self-detenmnation, which if applied to Pales- 
tine would make it an Arab stale, and they also opposed the inter- 
nationalization of Palestine. Inasmuch as they favored British control 
of the area, their interests coincided with those of Great Britain. The 
Zionistdelegatfon presented a rnemorandtim to the Peace Confereno^ 
which was follo\s*ed by a hearing. Both were given sympathetic 
attention, and their work was crowned with success. International 
instruments, such as the Treaty of Sfevres and the mandates (which 
^TiIl be dealt with later in this book), included exph'dt recognition of 


Zionist aspirations. 

4) Creek claims. Greece had belatedly entered the war on the 
side of the Allies, succumbing to Allied pressure and inducements. 
The TTwn most instrumental in aligning Greece with the Entente was 
Eleutberios Venizelos, who enjoyed prestige and infiuence in Paris 
q\iite incommensurate with the strength and role of his small country*. 
Allied inducements bad included hints of compensation at the expense 
of Turk^, but they were aes-er put into formal or explidt form com- 
parable to the other secret agTeemenls. Despite this fact Veniaelos 
claimed for his country the right to occupy SznjTna and the adjacent 
region in western Turkey. His arguments were ethnical and histori- 
caL He pointed to the large Greci population in Sm^una, whidi, he 
alleged, constituted a majority, and to the historical between the 
western and eastern shores of the Aegean — a Hellenic sea — and their 
economic unity. In his pleas he was backed by Britain’s prime 
minister, Lloyd George, and the Brituh delegation. Britain’s motives 
in supporting Venizelos were a mixture of pro-C3iiistian, pro-HeDenic, 
andanti-Tnrkishemotions*addedtoUiepoljticalcalcalation(l) that 
Greece was a strategic bastion in the eastero Mediterranean and 
hence itwas proper tokeepber happy and friendly; (2) thatxnasmudi 
as the Straits might pass under Bussian control, it would be wise 


• Tbese aatS-Tcrlisli faiJiiBdtj were chaneterisUe of caty oae groop cf 
E ritiA tta tra . ' i w u and dipfoiaats and w&e bv bo i wn vre t h i got tids grocp 

was tnS p gcti a l at the tnae of Lfayd Cecrge’a pfemieish^ (See Harold NiwlwB. 
Cvnon: The text These,191»~192S: A Stvda in Forf-War Diploouteu (L cn d n a . 
1834), p. 94. 
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to hold a resen'e line from Piraeus to SmjTna across the Aegean to 
bar, if necessary, further Russian expansion.* Britain’s support re- 
sulted in authorization to Greece from the Supreme Allied Council 
to occupy Smyrna and the vicinity. Venizelos' diplomatic triumph was 
complete, and he could now indulge in ambitious dreams of recon- 
structing some kind of Hellenic empire— an heir to Byzantium — in 
Asia Minor. Greek troops landed in Smyrna on May 15, 1919, and 
gradually advanced into the interior. 

5) Amenian elalma. The newly created republic of Armenia, 
having passed through the vicissitudes of war and Turkish invasion, 
%vas anxious to obtain international recognition and an increase in 
territory. The Armenian delegation in Paris, led by Boghos Nubar 
Pasha, demanded the so-called Turldsb Armenia, i.e., the six eastern 
vilayets of Turkey. This claim had some historical justiScation but 
little more than that. At the time the demand was made, most of the 
Armenians in those provinces bad been uprooted; but even bad they 
been living there, they would have been a minority of the population, 
the majority being decidedly Turkish.* The Armenian claims met with 
a mixed reception. Despite the friendliness generally sho^vn the 
Armenians, there was an uoeaty feeling at the Peace Cooference 
that their claims were exaggerate 

6) American atliludee, The United States had not been a partner 
to the Inter-Allied agreements; therefore, officially it was not bound 
by them. Moreover, American war aims as defined in the President’s 
"Fourteen Points" of January 8, 1918, profoundly differed from the 
tenor of the secret treaties. Point One proclaimed the principle of 
“open covenants openly arrived at," which quite contradicted the 
secrecy of wartime deals. Point Twelve specifically dealt with 
Turkey: 

The Turkish pardons o! the present Ottoman Empire should he assured 
a secure sovereignty, but the other oati'onalides which are now under 
Turldsb rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and an ab- 
solutely unmolested opportunity of development, and the Dardanelles 
should be permanently opened os a free passage to the ships and commerce 
of all nations under intemational guarantees.* 

The incompatibility of this American program with the policies 

* Ibid., p. 97. 

•Accoring to II. W. V. Temperley, ed, A History of the Peace Conferertce 
of Paris (London, 1924), VI, 82. 

* For the full text of ie Fourteen Potots, see Ibid., L 433. 
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of tbe other Allies was obvious. In Paris President Wilson refused 
even to consider the wartime agreements. The Allies, according to 
the President, had gis'en their escpress approval of the Fourteen Points 
and hence had automatically annulled their secret agreements. Thej' 
were bound to abide by the new principles of nonimperialism and 
national self-deteiminatioQ. 

Had it been pushed to its logical conclusion, the President’s pro- 
gram would have conflicted with practically e%'ery one of the secret 
agreements, with the exception, perhaps, of the British-Arab accord. 
It was incompatible with French, Italian. Greek, and Zionist plans. 
A device to compromise these conflicting interests and principles was 
found in the mandate system. The great powers were to be entrusted 
with mandates over some areas in the name of the League of Nations, 
whose covenant was being adopted in Paris. Even with the adoption 
of tbe mandate sj'stem, the question remained as to who sbonld 
exercise the mandatory functions in specific areas. There were 
moments of tension during the conference, especially behveen the 
French delegation and the American President In order to break 
tbe deadlocl^ Wilson proposed to send to the Middle East a joint 
Allied Commission whose task it w'outd be to ascertain the desire of 
the populations 'directly concerned.* France refused to participate 
in this commission, and Britain, after brief hesiUb'on, also decided 
to remain aloof from it Notwithstanding this boj'cott and degjite 
intense Zionist objections voiced by Professor Frankfurter, Wilson 
appointed a purely American commission composed of Dr. Henry 
C. King, President of Oberlin College, and Charles Crane, a prom- 
inent businessman and student of intemab'onal aflairs. Beriveen May 
and July 1919 King and Crane made a six weeks’ tour of S^Tia and 
Palestine, held bearings, and on August 2S presented their report 
In their tour of Arab centers King and Crane found an alm ost 
unanimous desire for full independence. The inhabitants of Syria, 
iaduding the Palestinian Arabs, uisisted on an independent and 
umted Syrian state that would embrace not only *lie Syrian hinterland 
but also Lebanon and Palestine. Failing to acbie\'e complete inde- 
pendence, the Syrians were prepared to acc^t the United States or 
Great Britain, their first and second choices, respectively, as their 
mandatory power. There was overwhelming opposition to France, 
except for a number of pro*Fren^ petitions fro m Lebanon- An 
equally ON'erwhelming opposition to Zionism was expressed by Mos- 
lem and Christian Arabs a1iVi» 
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During their ^Tsit in Aleppo, King and Crane interviewed a repre- 
sentative Arab delegation from Mesopotamia. The Mesopotamians 
also asked for independence and, in contrast to the Syrians, did not 
mention officially any preferences for a mandatory power. In fact, 
the delegation protested against Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which bad proclaimed the principle of mandates. 
The delegation insisted on a rather large Mesopotamia, which would 
indude the ftontiet areas of Diatbeldr, Deii ez-Toi, and Mosul on 
the northwest and Mohammera (an Iranian sheilchdom) on the south- 
east. It expressed preference for Abdullah or Zeid, sons of Hussein of 
the Hejaz, as their king, demanded complete independence for Syria, 
and objected to Hindu and Jewish itnmigiation. It also stated that, 
upon the achievement of independence, it would welcome technical 
and economic assistance from America.* 

On the basis of the foregoing investigation. King and Crane recom- 
mended an American mandate for Syria, or as a second alternative 
a British mandate, and a British maodaie for Mesopotamia. The two 
commissioners favored constitutional Arab monarchies under the 
mandatory system and fully endorsed Faisal for the kingship of Syria. 
Furthermore, they voiced serious opposition to the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. They recommended 'that only a greatly 
reduced Zionist programme be attempted by the Peace Conference, 
and even that only very gradually initiated,* that Palestine become 
part of a united Syrian state, and that the holy places be internation- 
alized.* 

r Hraiy A. Foster, The MaL'ngo/ Afodrm Iraq (Nonnan, OUa., 1935), p. 90. 

■ The Kiag-Cnue report later elicited both favorable and unfavorable com- 
ments. Hay Stannard Baker in Woodrow WiZron end World Settlement (New 
York, 1922) says: 'It was in many ways the most characteristic and interestmg 
adventure in intemationa] politics ever undertaken by Americans, and it was the 
only commission appointed by the Paris Peace Conference which really carried 
out both the principle and the method of President Wilson, of Inquiry into the 
real wishes of populations whose destinies were being decided. From the point of 
view of the old diplomacy it was truly a naive enterprise: as unlike tradiHonal 
European methods as shirt-sleeved Americans could make U” (11,207). 

Prof. Henry A. Foster in The ilaking of Afodem Iraq makes the statement that 
'the King-Crane commission’s first band study would he a great satisfactioa to the 
Americans, especially to Wilson, as wdl as to Cberals everywhere. It was a pro- 
cedure called for by the accepted principle of self-determination, and opposition 
to it by the British and the Ften^ indited that they entertained f ean aa to the 
results" (p. 90). 

Frank E. hianuel in The Realties of Ameriean-Palestlne Belatlont (Washing- 
ton, 1949) seems to sum up well the Zionist view when he accuses the King- 
Crane commission of bending to the influence of American Protestant missionaries 
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PEACE SETTLEMENT IN THE ARAB AREAS 
The King-Crane report was not discussed by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. The report was not rejected, but simply buried in the archives 
of the American delegation, and ignored by the conferees- It was 
not published until 1922, long after the peace settlement This neglect 
of the report may be attributed to two facts: first Wilson bad left 
Paris for the United States in the midsuiraner of 1919 and in the 
pressure of more important business at home did not have the time 
or the desire to attend to what was, after all, only a secondary matter. 
In fact, beginning in July, the President had to fight strong domestic 
opposition to the League of Nations Covenant and to the whole 
Treaty of Versailles. This was, indeed, the basic issue; it affected 
the general problem of America's involvement in world affairs. And 
America’s wishes and interests with regard to the Middle Eastern 
settlement depended upon solution of this fundamental questioa. 

Secondly, report was too blunt and too frank to please either 
France or Great Britain. In Wilson’s absence the enwadbg spirit 
for self-determinatioo ceased to be very conspicuous in the Americas 
delegation. The delegation had no desire to pick a quarrel svitb the 
British or the French over what seemed to be a miner issue. Wilson’s 
absence, his domestic difficulties, and the resulting indifference in 
the American delegation left the field open for France, Great Britain, 
and the Zionists, all of whom were eager in greater or lesser degree to 
see the svartime agreemenb fulfilled. Britain, of course, bad to choose 
between her pledges to the Arabs on the one hand and her promises 
to France and the Zionists on the other. Despite animosity to\vard 
and \arious differences with the French, the British were anxious to 
preserve French friendship and were unwilling to sacrifice the major 
interest of Anglo-French harmony to the minor interest of keeping 
Arab good wilL Once this choice was made, there ^vas no basic 
obstacle to satisfying the Zionists, who did not relax their efforts to 
secure a favorable solution. 

Faisal’s second appeaianra before the Allied Supreme Council in 

intbe Middle East (p. 239), aUppo-Arab wad anti-Zionist “Hie final Eng-Crane 
Repert," writes Dr. Manuel, “'presented on Augnst 28, 1919, was in the same 
Spirit as the ratter puerile telegrams" seal by Eng and Crane to President Wdsoa 
hum Palestine, attesting to the bitter anU-Zionist feeling of the Arabs (p- 249). 
Dr.ManueTs viewcf the “puerility" of sods objections Ends another capression to 
Ids statement that "Wilson's Virmitm haA hit up against the wall of self-detennina- 
tktnofpeoples which meant the counting of beads" (p.223). 

90 
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the fall of 1919 did not make a great impression on anybody. But, 
because of uncertainly as to the ultimate degree of America’^s partici* 
pation in world aSairs, the Euioprao powers did not press for an 
immediate assignment of mandates. The matter was delayed until 
the spring of 1920. By that time the Covenant of the League of 
Nations had become a ratified instrument and could serve as a formal 
basis. By that time also the American Senate had definitely repudiated 
all Wilsonian arrangements and had caused the United States to 
withdraw from an active role in the peace settlement 

The San Remo Conference 

On April 24, 1920, the Peace Conference met at San Remo. There 
the European statesmen signed an agreement on the mandates. 
France was given Syria, Great Britairr was assigned a mandate for 
Iraq and Palestine. These were all class “A" mandates, whidi, as 
outlined in the Covenant, meant that the tutelage of the mandatory 
powers was only temporary and was to lead to ultimate independence 
of the areas in question. Ihe mandate for Palestine (made formal by 
an agreement between Great Britain and the League of Nations only 
on September 23, 1922) incorporated the Balfour Declaration. The 
Wilsonian principle of seIf*detennination was thxis rejected. No 
American delegates were present To be sure, the American ambas* 
sador in Rome, Robert Under%vood Johnson (in private life a poet 
and author of the ballad 'Oh to Be in Paris, Now That Pershing’s 
There”) did come to San Remo. He appeared, however, to be unin* 
formed on the issues at stake and wns severely handicapped by the 
faOure of iustmctions from Waslungton to arrive in time. “For two 
days the repieseotative of the United States sat in a hotel garden 
reading the newspapers while the British and French settled the most 
important matters affecting the Middle East" • 

The San Remo conference solved another important problem as 
well, the division of oil resources in Mesopotamia. In December 1918, 
before the Peace Conference, Clemenceau and Lloyd George had 
agreed to the transfer of Mosul fnwn the Frendi to the British sphere 
of influence. In return, Britain bad promised France a share in the 
Mosul oil deposits. Beioie the -was a concession covering these de- 
posits had been granted by the Ottoman government to the Turkish 
Petroleum Company. The company was 75 per cent British and 25 

* Edgar A. Mowrer, The Nightmare of AmerUan Foreign Policy (New York 
1948), p. 51. 
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per cent Gennan. On April 18, 1919, M. Berenger, on behalf of 
France, and Mr. Walter (later Lord) Long, on behalf of Great Brit- 
ain, signed an agreement by which France was to receive the former 
German share and to permit the construction of a pipeline across the 
French mandated area from Mosul to the Mediterranean- This agree- 
ment could not, however, be regarded as final as long as the mandates 
were not oScially assigned. The Berenger-Long agreement also con- 
tained clauses c o ncerning the di\-ision of oil rraources in other parts of 
the world, but those are be^’ood the scope of this discussion. At San 
Bemo, on April 25, France and Great Britain confirmed that part of the 
Berenger-Long agreement whidi pertained to the Middle East 
France was to receive a 25 per cent share in the Turkish Petroleum 
Company and to permit transport of oil by rail or pipeline from 
Mesopotamia and Iran through S>*ria. 

The San Remo a g reements conduded that phase of the Peace 
Conference which pertained to the postwar settlement of the Arab 
portions of the Ottoman Empire. The Treaty of Se%Tes, conduded 
soon afterward with Toikey, was the first public document to state 
oSdally that S^Tia and Mesopotamia were prtn'isionally recognized 
'as independent states subject to the rendering of administratfre 
advice and assistance by a hiandatoiy until sud time as they are 
able to stand alone.* 

This was the formal settlemenL It had to be carried out in practice, 
and it was here that complicatioas arose. The Arabs of S^iia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Palestine objected to the imposition of foreign control and 
believed the whole arrangemeut to be a betrayal of the Wilsonian 
principles. Their resentment was manifested violently in all three 
areas. In eadr, howes er, this resentment foDowed a different course. 

Settlement in Syria 

In Syria, It will be remembered, Emir Faisal acted as a militaiy 
governor at Damascus during the interim period foDowing the end 
of the Vi'ar. His leadership cf the Arab national movement was tmiver- 
sallyreco^sizediaS)'rii. TheSymns viewed bunas their /□tuTBnrfo’ 
and made this dear to the King-Oane commission. At the time that 
the commission was touring Syria, a national Syrian conference was 
in session in Damascus. It voiced demands for complete independ- 
ence. The Sy ri a n s expected from Faisal a strong stand in Paris and 
put considerable pressure on him to be uncompromising. Faisal found 
himself in the very delicate position of being pressed in Europe for an 
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understanding with the Frendi and die Zionists and of being puUed 
in exactly the opposite direction back in Damascus. He might have 
realized that Syrian intransigence was unrealistic, yet he knew that 
to concede to Western pressure would be tantamount to losing his 
popularity and leadership among the Arabs. Therefore, upon return- 
ing from his second visit to the Peace Conference (in the fall of 1919) 
Faisal decided to identify himself with the nationalist party, irrespec- 
tive of the more or less fonnal undeBtaadings reached in Paris with 
the French and the Zionists. Having taken this stand, he grew in 
popularity, and on March 1920 the Syrian National Congress which 
met in Damascus proclaimed him king of Syria. The Congress, it may 
he added, claimed to represent the whole of Greater Syria, i.e., it 
included Palestine and Transjordan.’* 

This hold course contrasted sharply with the reality of the militaiy 
situation in Syria, which was definitely becoming disadvantageous to 
the Arabs. Back in November 1919, the British, in fulfillment of their 
wartime promises to the French, had begun to evacuate the coastal 
area of Syria. French forces, under General Couraud, replaced them. 
For a few months a tense situation prevailed between Faisal's Arab 
forces in Damascus and Courauds administration in Beirut. A pro- 
visional moduf Vivendi was finally reached, by which the French 
tacitly recognized Faisal's rule in the hinterland and refrained from 
advancing beyond Baalbek. It is a matter of speculation whether or 
not greater restraint on Faisal’s part would have permitted him to 
retain direct control of the Syrian hinterland under French suzerainty. 
But no restraint was shown. Faisal's acceptance of the Syrian cio%vn 
in the spring of 1920 appeared to the French as a direct threat to their 
rights in Syria. A few armed clashes between the Arab and the French 
outposts in the border areas added to the deterioration of relations, 
and in July General Gouiaud decided to undertake military action 
against Faisal. In a swift operation the French defeated the Arabs, 
who attempted to barricade the road to Damascus. On August 7, 
1920, General Gouraud entered the Syrian capital and deposed the 
king. Faisal took refuge in British-controlled Palestine. France had 
become supreme in Syria. 

Settlement in ilesopotamia 

The situation in Mesopotamia also proved explosive. Mesopotamia, 
like Syria, had experienced a revival of nationalism, and a number of 
On this stage of Syria's lustoiy, consuft PfiUippe David, Un Ceucemement 
Afabe i Damiu: Le Conpia Stfrien (Fans, 1923), p. 63. 
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prominent Iraqi families, such as the Gallanis, the Omaris, and the 
Suweidis, played an Important part in the Arab national movement 
before and during the First World War.** 

"When the war came, many Iraqis actively supported the British in 
the hope of obtaining independence for their country. There were 
uprisings against the Turl« at Ncjef, Kcrbela, Ilflia, Kufa, and 
Tuweirij in 1915 and 1916. Some Iraqi officers in the Turkish army, 
such as Nuri es*Said, offered their services to the British and many 
of them eventually entered the Hejazi army to ser%’e either on Faisal's 
staff or as field commanders. In fact, the number of Iraqis in the 
Sherifian service was considerable. The service was a school of active 
Arab nationalism, and it played an Important role in Arab political 
awakening. The year 1919 was characterized by ferment and growth 
of anti-British feeh'ngs in Faisals army. The revelation of secret «'ar- 
time deals among the Allies, the promises to the Zionists, and above 
all, the possibility of losing Syria to the French combined to produce 
restiveness and political extremism among the Arab officers in Damas* 
cus. In Baghdad, this opposition was directed by a nationalist society 
of Iraqi Covenanters (El-Ahd eUlraqiya) In which the Iraqi officers 
of Faisal's army often played a leading role. \VbeD, on March 8, 1920, 
the Syrian National Congress met in Damascus to offer the CTO>vn 
to Emir Faisal, the Iraqi Covenanters were instrumental in producing 
a resolution by which the rule of Iraq was offered to Faisal’s elder 
brother, Emir Abdullah. 

The high-pitched nationalism of Faisal's Iraqi officers coindded 
mth the growth of discontent in Mesopotamia against British rule. 
Here British policy was not consistent On the one hand, it ^vas im- 
perialistic. Political officers attached to the Mesopotamian expedi- 
tionary force, as memben of flie Indian Political Service, wanted 
Mesopotamia to be an extension of the British Empire in India and 
distrusted any manifestation of Arab nationalism. They vie^ved 
British Cairo policy in support of Hussein’s ambitions as a danger- 
ous playing with Ere. They delayed the publication of Wilson's Four- 
teen Points for more than ten months. Th^ regarded with dismay 
the influence of Faisal’s Iraqi officers on popular attitudes in Meso- 
potamia. On the other hand, muedj against their will, they had to 
follow certain instructions from London, which reflected the liberal 

In particular, Abdur Rahman e1.GajIanl, naqib of Baghdad, and his son Styld 
Mahmud el-GaOmii; Rashid el-Omari o£ Mosul; Sayid Talib Pasha, son of the 
naqlb of Basra; and Tew£k es-SuweldL 
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American trend. Thus, for example, Arnold Wilson (acting ciril 
commissioner during Cox's mission to Teheran) was instructed in 
191S-1919 to organize a "plebiscite*’ in order to ascertain Avbclher 
the people desired a single Iraqi state under British tutelage, and, if 
so, which among the leading Arabs could qualify to scrs’c as ruler. 
Obviously, such questioning implied deference to popular svill, 
whetted the nationalist appetites, and contrasted with the othervsise 
imperialist line followed the Biituh cisril administration in Bagh- 
dad The latter, in contrast to the British mission with Faisal, did not 
act in an advisory but In an outright administrative capadly. Its mem- 
bers brought their families to Mesopotamia and bches'ed that they 
svere to remain for good. Meanwhile the nationalist mos-ement svas 
gaining in strength. Encouraged by the example of an independent 
Arab government at Damascus, Faisals Iraqi oiUcers demanded the 
immediate establishment of a similar gos'cmment at Baghdad, Even 
the traditional religious dlCercnces between the Shiis and the Sunnis 
were temporarily forgotten, and a mixed front of both sects came 
into being in 19I9>I020. 

Ihe assignmeot of mandates at San Bemo was the spark that 
started the conQagntlon. On May d, 1920, two British oiBcers were 
killed in one of Mesopotamia's provindal tmvm, and by the first of 
July the whole country was In the throes of rebellion. The British 
had over 150,000 troops In Mesopotamia, but even this number did 
not suEQcc to restore order. Ilelnforcements bad to be sent, and not 
until October 1920 was the insurrection quelled. Britain's losses 
amounted to nearly 2,500 casiiatUcs and caused a further drain on 
her war-strained treasury. But Dritalo’s will prevailed and, as in 
Syria, the people of Mesopotamia were compelled to accept a peace 
settlement imposed by outside forces. Tl>e return of Sir Percy Cox 
in October 1920 and the inauguration of a more cautious poL'ey, by 
wbicli former British executives became advisers to the hand-picked 
Iraqi government, did not change the realities of the situation. 

Settlement In Paletilne 

Finally, a word must be added about the enforcement of the de- 
cisions of the big powers on Palestine. Palestine was subjected to a 
fervent nationalist propaganda emanating from Damascus. The peo- 
ple responded to it eagerly. The PalestiniaDs desired Arab unity 
and, in particular, unity with S)iia. The handing over of Syria to 
French military control meant that their desires were to be dls- 
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regarded and that Arab lands were to be carved up and assigned 
to different rulers. Moreover, Palestine had to face Zi'onisnu Under 
these circumstances, opposition to the Allied schemes became ram- 
pant, and in April 1920 antl-Jewish distiubances broke out in Je- 
rusalem and Jaffa. A total of about fifty Jewish victims suffered its 
consequences. The outbreak gave a foretaste of a long series of riots 
that were to mark the stormy history of Palestine for the next thirty 
years. These disturbances did not, how'ever, deflect Britain's deter- 
mination to pursue her own polity. On April 24, the mandate for 
Palestine and Transjordan was assigned to Great Britain, and on 
July, 1, 1920, the military govcmmcol gave way to a civil adminis- 
tration. Sir Herbert Samuel became the first British commissioner 
there. He set himself promptly to the task of implementing the 
Balfour Declaration, and in September set the first quota for Jewish 
immigration at 16,500. 

Thus by superior force Great Britain and France succeeded in 
overcoming opposition and in enfordng the decisions of the Peace 
Conference upon the Arab countries. Of the two, Britain’s task was 
more difficult Apart from Egjpt, she controlled three different areas 
~Iraq, Palestine, and Transjordan. She felt the need of fonnulaliag 
some long-range policy toward these areas, a policy which would be 
less costly and more subtle than military occupation and which, 
in the long run, would correspond to the vital requirements of 
British political strategy in the East 

Final Arrongemenls; Deals with the llashimites 

To devise a unified policy for the whole region, London created a 
Middle East Department in December 1920. It was placed under the 
Colonial Office, at that time beaded by Winston ChurcdiiU. The 
colonial secretary convoked a general British conference on Middle 
Eastern affairs, which met in Cairo, Mardi 12-24. 1921. It was 
presided over by Churchill himself, and attended by Sir Percy Cox 
and Sir Herbert Samuel, High commissioners for Iraq and Palestine, 
respectively, and hy a gala^ of prominent British Arabists, such as 
Lawrence, Clayton, Cornwallis, Gettzude Bell, and others. 

This Cairo conference made the following decisions: The kingship 
of Iraq was to be offered to the depos^ king of Syria, FaisaL 
Abdullah, FaisaTs elder brother, was to be offered the emirate of 
Transjordan. In order to appease Iraqi nationalism the mandate was 
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to be replaced by a treaty of alliance, wliidi would be concluded 
with Faisal upon his ad\-cnt to the throne. 

Simple as these decisions may appear, they required the consent 
of both Faisal and Abdullah. Faisal had been approached by the 
British government as early as December 1920, during his %Tsit to 
London. To the initial offer of the Iraqi throne he react^ negatively 
because of Abdullah's right to Iraq.** Consequently Colonel Lasv- 
rence was entrusted svilh the task of persuading Abdullah to re- 
nounce his rights in favor of Faisal. Abdullah was at that time in 
Maao. cast of Jordan, where lie had arrived at the head of a body of 
Hejazi troops following Falsafs expulsion from Damascus. lie was 
snaking plans for an armed Incursion into Syria in order to avenge his 
brother and, if possible, to restore him to poiver. Despite his belliger- 
ent attitude, he raised no major objections to Faisal’s candidacy for 
Iraq. Subsequently, Faisal was approached once again, and this 
lime he accepted the offer. After the Cairo conference, Churchill 
went to Jerusalem, where he reached an agreement 'vith Abdullah 
by which Britain would endeavor to obtain from France a UberaUza* 
Uon of her policy In S)Tia In order that an Arab goi’cmment under 
Emir Abdullah might be established in Damascus. Fending these 
negotiations. Abdullah was toadministcr, with British assistance and 
a subsidy, the area cast of Jordan. As it happened, however, France 
WHS in no mood to diange her policy in S>7ia and what was initially 
conceived as a temporary arrangement acquired all the features of 
permanency in the form of the emirate of 'Transjordan. 

With the path thus cleared, all that remained was to bring Faisal 
to Mesopotamia and to have him accepted there as ruler. TTils ivas 
done and on July 11, 1921, the Council of State (an Arab body in 
Baghdad) declared him king of Iraq. 

'Thus, by 1921 the foundations for the new order in the Arab 
Middle East were laid. Despite the Wilsonian ideology of self- 
determination and despite American Intervention in Paris, the new 
peace was imperialistic in character and corresponded in the main 
to the major wartime agreements. Yet for die Arabs it was not exactly 
a change from old to new masters. True enough, the new settle- 
ment did not fulfill the Arab political program as conceived in 1915. 
Nevertheless, it marked an important advance toward es'entual 
emancipation. With the acceptance of the principle of mandates, the 
big powers had to pay at least lip service to self-determination and to 

i> See above, p. 94. 
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uiternaliosal responsibility. Furtbezmore, active and violent opposf* 
tion to the new system, manifested in Syria, Iraq, and Palestine, 
revealed new, deeply stirred forces of nationalism which the West, 
in the long run, would no longer be able to disregard and with which, 
as in the case of Iraq, it would be obliged to compromise. 

PEACE SETTLEMENT IN TURKEY 
It was the intention of the victorious Allies to impose a new settle- 
ment upon Turley without consulting her. Turkey was a defeated 
enemy. Her territory had been subject to \vaTtime partition agree- 
ments. And, in contrast to the Arabs, there was no direct moral or 
political commitment to respect her territorial integrity. True enough, 
Point Twelve of Wilson’s Fourteen Points had proclaimed that "the 
Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a 
secure sovereignty," and in his speech on January 5, 1918, Uoyd 
George had stated, on behalf of Great Britain, that she was not fight- 
ing "to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and reno^vned 
lands of Thrace, whi^ are predominatly Turkish in race." ** Both 
statesmen insisted upon freedom of navigatioo in the Straits under 
inleiikationai control. But these pronouDcements lacked precision 
and could hardly be construed as a guarantee that Anatolia, Le., 
Turkey proper, would be left untouched. Early in the Peace Con- 
ference it became clear that the Armem'ans, ^en in favor of the 
Allies, would insist upon the indusion of eastern portions of Anatolia 
in their newly proclaimed republia 
To study the problem of Annenia, President Wilson appointed a 
commission under Major-General James G. Harbord. The commission 
visited Asia Minor and in October 1919 recommended that there be 
a single mandatory power over Turkey and Transcaucasia, because 
of certain economic and ethnic considerations involved. Suggestions 
that the United States become a mandatory power over the S&aits, 
Constantinople, Anatolia, and Aimenia were repeatedly made by 
the British and other statesmen during the conference, but to no 
avaiL President Wilson hesitated to assume any military responsibil- 
ities over ftie Turks with whom the United States had not been a\ 
war. The mandate idea was rejected, 

Russia’s absence from the conference tables (as well as her renun- 
ciation of secret agreements **) complicated the task of the Entente. 

^ Temperley, op. cif., 1, 190. 

•* Made by ibe Provisiona] govemmeot Id April 1917 and repeated— with 
more gusto and pobhci^F— by the Bolshevik govenunent upon its advent to power. 
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have accepted any dictated settlement had it not been for the last 
drop In the cup of bitterness, the Creek Invasion. 

The Creek Invasion and the War of Intlependence 

The arrangement whereby Greece was authorized by the Supreme 
Allied Council to occupy Smyrna and the adjacent region ** has 
already been mentioned. TWs operation, as was pointed out, was a 
part of the bargain between Greece and the Allies and was considered 
botli os compensation for the wartime services rendered by Greece 
and 05 an additional safeguard of tlic maritime routes of Great Britain. 
It might be added here tliat, (n addition to these considerations, it 
was believed In Paris that Creek contingents In Turkey would par* 
tially fill the gap created by the defection of Bussia. 

Tlte Creek landing In Smyrna (May 15, 1010) acted as a power* 
ful stimulant for Turkish action. The Turks might have surrendered 
to and endured ^Vestcm dictation, but the thought of being Invaded 
and occupied by the Creeks was revolting. The Turks traditionally 
considered the Creeks a subject race and simply could not stomach 
Oio reversal of roles. Strong resentment against Greece was mani* 
fested soon after the landing of Creek troops, i.e.. long before the 
Treaty of Sivres. The treaty, which formally recognized Creek teni* 
torial claims, added to the general disillusionment and intensified 
the revisionist action. 

In (his moment of crisis (he Turkish nation was fortunate In find- 
ing a leader of exceptional ability and strength of will in the person 
of General Mustafa Kcmal Pasha. Following llic last stages of the 
Syrian campaign, Kcmal found Iiimscif In Constantinople, bitter and 
critical both of tlie Allies and of the Impotent Ottoman government. 
By an almost miraculous set of dreumstaners, he was appointed. In 
May 1919, inspector general of the Third Army In eastern Anatolia. 
He took a boat and on May 19 landed in Samsun, a date which is 
now a Turldsb national holiday. Soon after he left the capital, the 
government, yielding to Alh'ed suspicions, issued orden recalling him. 
it was, however, too late. Kemal appeared in eastern Anatolia de- 
termined to save the nation from foreign bondage, lie refused to 
obey the recall orders and proceeded to assert his undisputable 
authority over what was left of the Turkish ormy in the region under 
his control. He then launched an Intensive propaganda campaign 
appealing to the national pride tA the Turks. Energelle and resouicc- 

‘•Sce above, p. 87, 
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war, released by tbo Allici after the Treaty of Sevres. Uy ll«j force 
of Ids pcrsotulity and his organizing genius, Kema] succeeded in 
welding these elements together into a new army, imbued with 
patriotic spirit and eager, despite nine years of wars, to Sght for 
independence. Ho had to face five enemies: Uio Armenians in'Uic 
cost, tho French in Cilicia, the Itaiiaos in Adalia, the Crechs in 
Sm)TDa, and Uie Dritlsh in Constantinople. His first olfensise opera* 
tion Cook pbc« in Cilicia. Early in 1920 tiis armies attacked tlie 
French and by spring had succeeded In ejecting them from the ethnic 
Turkish areas toward Alqipo. Tho Frcncli. faced with new responsi* 
bilitics in Syria and desirous of putting an end to Faisal's influence, 
were content to concludo an armistice with Kcmal on May 30, 1920, 
in Ankara. 'This permitted him to conccnlrato his forces on the 
Armenian front 

Tlio situation In Armenia requires a brief csplanation. It w-fil be 
remembered that by tlio Treaty of S^vtcs the Armenian ItcpubLe 
(originally founded in die farmer Itussian province of Erivan) had 
eubrged its territory at the expense of Turkey. President Wilson, 
outhorized by the treaty to fix die boundary, awarded Armenb in 
1920 a brgo portion of Turkish Ccrritoiy, which iocluded Treblzond, 
Enerum, .Mush, and Van. This new lerritoiy virtually covered the 
area which early in tho war lud been assigned to tsarist Russb in 
tlie secret treaties. Its popubtlon was predominaody Turkisb, and 
Kcmal was determined to wT»t it from tho raUicr nominal control of 
Armenia. Free from French pressure in Cih’da, die Turks under tho 
command of General Klazim Kara Dekir advanced against the Arme- 
nians, and in October 1920 captured Kars. Armenia was simulta- 
neously attacked by the Dolsltcviks,** wlw conquered Erivan and 
installed there a Communist govemment. Dy tho Treaty of Alexan- 
dropol," December 3, 1020, this government ceded to tho Turks 
major portions of Its western tcrriloiy, which included tho fortresses 
of Kan and Ardahao. 

Thus, by the end of 1920 Kcmal's oallonalisls had disposed of die 
French and Armenian danger In the cast and could concentrate on 
the nujor task In western Anatolb — tbo expulsion of die Creeks. 
Before engaging In Uicse decisive operations, Kcmal settled three 
important problems of foreign policy. First, on March 13, 1921, 
he concluded an agreement with Italy whereby tho latter agreed 

** For furllicr dctxiU, below, p. 113. 

» la Turkisb 'Cuoirlli.*' at preieat 'Leotssbaa.* 
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CrfcV: war. His task was not ca^. TTiIrlfen months after their landing 
in SmjTTU, the Creeks in June 1020 undertook an olfensivo into the 
interior of Anatolia. Before long they were In control of llie Ismid 
region, and from Uierc they pushed eastuard. Taking adrantage of 
KemaVs preoccupation with the Annenlan front, the Creeks scored 
several s-ictorics, including the captureof Brusa. The svintcr provided 
a temporary lull in tl« operations, only to be follcnvcd a renesved 
Creek olfensive in March 1921. Taking Afj-onkarahtsar and EsUschIr, 
the Creeks captured Kiitala and drew dangerously close to Ankara. 
Tlie bloody battle of the Sakarla nivxr, August 2A to September 16, 
turned the tide in favor of the Turks. Still tlicre was a long road 
ahead, and it was not until August 1922 that a decisive Turkish 
oflensb'e was undertaken. Once started, the olfensive was a dialing 
success. Witlun hvo weeks the Turks dim e the Greek army bade to 
the Mediterranean Sea, On September 11 ll»ey took Smyrna, vented 
their vengeance on the Creek popublion, and compelled the Creek 
army to escape on the ships maibblc In the harbor. Master of the 
major part of Anatolia. Kemal turned nmv toward Constaotinople to 
aclilev'e complete liberation of Turkish territory. 

The Treaty of Lausanne 

Alarmed by the Creek defeat and the Kenulist threat, Lloyd 
George on September IS sent out an appeal to the Allies to defend 
the Straits. The response from Franco and Italy was negative. The 
next day a British contingent under General llarington landed at 
Clianak, on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles. Kenulist forces 
approached, and for a brief tense period it looked as If Britain and 
Turkey were to be again at war. Both parties, however, manifested 
remarkable restraint. The Convention of Mudania, concluded on 
October 11 between Kemal and tlic Allies, put an end to this unde* 
dared state of war. The convention provided for the return of Eastern 
Thrace and Adrianople to the Turks. wMlc Kemal accepted a pro- 
posal for international control of tbc Straits. The road was paved for 
a comprehensive discussion of all peace problems. On November 20, 
1922, a peace conieience was opened at Lausanne. The two main 
protagonists, Lord Curzon and General ismet Pasha, lud many 
heated disputes over controversial Issues. Ismet stubbornly insisted 
on the indusloo of Mosul In Turkey and on the abolition of capitula- 
tions, hvo points unacceptable to Curzon. For hvo months the con- 
ference was suspended, but in April It was resumed, and on July 24, 
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1923, the parties signed the Treaty of Lausanne.*’ The name covered 
the treaty itself as well as addidomil instruments such as the con- 
vention of the Straits, the Turc€>-Greck agreement about an exchange 
of populations, and various annexes and minor agreements. Its pro- 
visions included; 

1) Territorial clauses. The integrity of ethnic Turkey was recog- 
nized, and the separation of Arab lands was confirmed, Turkty 
regained Eastern Thrace up to the Maritza Elver and the town of 
Karagach on its western bank. The islands of Imbros and Tenedos 
were restored to her, but other Aegean islands went to Greece. 
Italian possession of the Dodecanese and British possession of Cyprus 
were confirmed. No mention was made of Armenia, which meant an 
impb'cit recognition of the Turkish-Soviet treaties concerning the 
Transcaucasian border. Smyrna xvas restored to Turkey as an integral 
part of Anatolia. The boundary with SjTia was to follow the line 
fixed by the Franklin-Bouillon agreement of October 20, 1921, which 
meant exclusion from Turkish territory of the sanjak of Alexandretta. 
The boundary with Iraq was left to future agreement between Great 
Britain as the mandatory power and Turkey. If su^ an agreement 
failed to materialize ^vithin a year, the parties promised to accept 
arbitration by the League of Nations. In the meantime, the status quo 
was to prevail; Le., the Mosul area was to be under Britlsh-Iraqi 
|urisdiction. The problem of independence or autonomy for Kurdi- 
stan was not mentioned. 

2) Limitations of sovereignty. In comparison with this aspect of 
the humiliating Treaty of SevTcs, the Treaty of Lausanne was * 
victory for Turkey. Capitulations were abolished, and in return 
Turkey agreed to accept neutral observers of her judicial system, 
with purely nominal powers. She was freed from foreign economic 
and finanria l control and from any Allied claim to reparations. No 
limit was placed on the size of her military and imval establishment, 
but sbe was to demilitarize a zone thirty Idlometeis wde along the 
Thracian border. Turkey accepted tiie standard treaties to proted 
minorities, such as were devised for certain European nations at the 
Paris Peace Conference. No specific mention was made either of 
Greeks or of the Armenians in thk respect, and the antiquated millet 
^stem was imph’dtly abandoned. 

3) The Straits, The one major limitation of Turkish sovereignty 
was on control of the Straits, which were to be internationalized- 

« The lest is in The Treaties of Fence. 1919-1923, II. 939 fi. 
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But c\ro I»«c Turley notalily linpro\«l her poililon. The ne%» 
Stralli convention prtnitleJ for an ititemalional ccmmljslon pre- 
ilded <nrr by a TurVUh eitiatni iiixleT the aiupiccs of the League of 
NaUoni. A limifrtl freedom of naWgatfon through the Strailr was 
proebimed,** and four demlliiarired lonei on the Turopean and 
Aabtic »hores of the lioiphortKii and llie Danlanellca were «tab- 
Ihlied. bbndr tn the Sea of Mannara wre also demilitarized. Turkey 
w-as allowed. howc\-cr, a ganiion of 12,000 troop* in Con*tantlnoplc 
at wll at freedom of traniil for fier troop* acrotj the tpeciCed 
netitral zones. 

4 ) Eic/urngf of ton*. A separate Creco-Turlhh ngrrernent 

provided for compuliory excliange of tJte Creek minority liring In 
Turkey and the TurkUh minority Iivlogtn Greece. Creel* inCoostan* 
tinople and Turks in Western Thrace were eicluded from thii trans- 
fer.’* 

TlieTrcaty of I.auianne wai a signal \ Ictcry for the Turkish nation- 
alist*. By *l,?nlng it, KemaVs goxemment obtalnetl formal interna- 
tional recognition and burled former the remnants of Ottoman 
tradition. It fuUolIed, In the main, Ute program outlined in the 
N'ational Pact of Ankara. Turley regained her indqwndcnce and 
sceirred the unity of her etiinic lenitoiy. She ihresv oQ the iliackles 
of foreign control In judicbl. rnilitaiy, and economic matter*. She 
emerged from this ordeal with l>er national pride restored, en/ojing 

*• For B»fwe drtiitt, Chjp!er XV. 

sKrermmt »»• pra'Iy critWrrd «!urin|; »nd afirr the ermfetrree for 
lu inliturunISarbn lurjrrry'. but it tliouU be hmir In mlnj lha| the blltaneM m- 
i;endrTcx! »i a imilt el lUn Cn-rlt invatbrn ^ Anaielia maile any otlxr aolutkm 
Imj'rsctIrabV. ^fnrrcn'rr. the exodm el ibrananti rf Grrrk elMliam In the v-ake 
ef llie CrerV iriltiUry e^imalloo el S'n)Tna was at'exly an attomjitiibM lirt, 
flitch w»i fntlown) and not ctrstrd by lt>e apeement. Tlie nrhinge alircird 
approtlmilclr 1,500.000 Crrrkt and 500.000 Turks. To Turkey It pnned to be 
ton>rt1iing H a birstinj;. since (I eluntnaird fmm her Irrrilory a minority ef 
rjimdotubte loyally and saested many |eofrsilcm.T ar>d trades for younger 
Turkiiti Inuttertiutf. There svai, no doubt, an Immedbtr minrenic Vns mulling 
from the disappeanner of a commercUlly aktllrd elrmtnl of th* pojiubtlon. but 
It «rai not a l»o <*hleh, in the lone ***"- c^kl not lie nrmjvnuled by native 
forces. Furthermore, Turkey could £11 certain dqwpulated areaj »-iih jbe Turkish 
dqwicet from Creece— «a eprralirm not svithout definite advantages. To Greece 
die foirihte esetange was a tncte cpbode. Tl>e ne*«ly arrived refugees and 
deportees constllotcd about one-Dflh <d llie total Creek population and proved 
to be both an economic bunlen and • chronic source of unrest (n turbulent Creek 
politics during the Interuar period. In turroan teiml tl*e suffering was incalcubble. 
and tlie ruination of the once prosperous Creek colony of A 1 I 4 Minor was corn* 
pUte. Such was the tad har\ est reaped from Vcnlzelos' adventure In 1010. 
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a new and progressive leadership, impoverished but confident in 
the future, and homogeneous fn populah'on. The Treaty of Lausanne 
was a difficult one to draft, but Inasmuch as it was a freely negotiated 
and not an imposed treaty, it prtn’ided a sounder foundation for 
peace in the Middle East than had its ill-fated predecessor. 

This feature of free negotiation was purchased at a heavy price 
of bloodshed and human suffering. But the peace settlement as it 
emerged In relah'on to Turkey was quite different from the settle- 
ment in the Arab portions of the defunct Ottoman Empire. In both 
cases the original intention of the European powers was to impose 
upon these areas an imperialistic peace which would subject them 
to scmicolonial rule and which would conform to the wartime par- 
tition agreements. In both cases, hmves'cr, there was a natis'e resolt 
against these sdiemes. But whereas the Arabs, dh-ided and fll-pre- 
jared, did not succeed, the Turks succeeded bej-ond all expectah'ons. 
The ^\'est imposed its will, under the form of the mandatory sj'stem, 
upon the Arabs but saw its designs frustrated by the tough resolob'ca 
of the Turks. la the long run, sudi a turn of e\-ents was to serve the 
real interests of the West A healthy and strong Turkey in two dec- 
ades was to become a bulwark protecting worid peace against the 
destructive inroads of modem totalitarian states. 

THE AFTERMATH OF WAR IN 
CAUC.\SU AND CENTRAL ASIA 
Although hostilities between the Entente and the Central powers 
ended in Oclober-N’o''einbeT 1918, turmoil on Russia's southern 
periphery continued for some time. There were two TTiafn causes for 
the unrest and the resultiDg prolongab'on of militaiy operations: 
(1) The emancipatoiy mos’ement of non-Russian natronalities of 
the Russian Empire; (2) Allied imervenb'on against Bolshevism in 
Russia. Both causes were to complicate the peaceful conclusion of 
war. 

The Russian resolution produced a pronounced weakness in the 
strength of the Empire, a weakness verging on complete disintegra- 
tion. The subject nations of Russia, long aspiring to freedom, seized 
this opportunity to achieve independence. Georgia, Armei^ a^d 
Azerbaijan emerged as independent states in May 1918, and a 
similar mos'ement toward emancipation des'eloped at the same nm® 
in Central Asia. In Kokand a government of Torixstan was 
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proclaimed In December 1917, tbo emirs of Khi\-a and Bukhara 
asserted their independence, and the Kirghiz population also mani- 
fested emancipatory tendencies. As pointed out earlier, so'cral oilier 
Turkish-speaking groups in Russia also made attempts at emanci- 
pation, but we shall limit our obser%‘atlons to those groups which 
belong to the wider geographical area of the Middle East. Other 
movements, while important and indicative of the resentment of the 
Turkish-Tatar peoples against the Russian rule, were either geo- 
graphically Isolated or loo remote from the Middle Eastern area 
of operations to be counted os factors In the dramatic des-elopments 
which follov.-cd the armistice. 

The exigencies of war w'lh the Central powers had brought British 
troops to the soil of the Rusdan Empire. Tlicse troops came either 
to oppose directly Turko-Cemun penetration eastward (such was 
the case In Baku) or to oppose it indirectly (by lighting the Bol- 
sheWks ). This indirect opposition requires some elucidation. In 191S 
a general Intervention by the Western powers into the affairs of 
Russia began. Its aim was to aid the anti-Communist elements in 
Russia to rc<<$tablish themselves in order to keep Russia in tlte war 
on the side of the Allies. Tberefore any British expedition into Cen- 
tral Asia or the Caucasus could be interpreted in this light But the 
Central Asiatic regions of Ute Russian Empire presented additional 
reasons for Intervention. Upon its seizure of power, the Communist 
Soviet at Tashkent began to bunch vigorous anti-British propaganda 
directed toward India and Britain’s colonial empire. Having released 
from captivity about 200,000 Cennan and Austro-Hungarbn pris- 
oners of war Interned in Turkestan, the Tashkent Bolsheviks organ- 
ized them into military formations to serve the new Communist 
government. The economic co-operation Inaugurated between Soviet 
Russia and Germany after the Brest-Litovsk Treaty meant (bat the 
Tashkent Soviet, if allowed to act freely, would be io a position to 
supply Germany with millions of bales of cotton — a raw material 
needed badly by Berlin for the production of nitrate. Soviet co- 
operation with Germany, the presence of Communist-guided Ger- 
man and Austrian troops in Turkestan, the Communist propaganda 
emanating from Tashkent toward India, and the possibility of a 
junction between the Cerman-Turkish elements in Transcaucasia 
and other anti-British forces in Thrkestan produced considerable 
alarm in British quarten and were the main factors leading them to 
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undertalce an expedition toTurVcstan-** Actually two different Britisli 
actions occurred. The first inv’olved the sending of a small military 
mission, led by Colonel Sir George Macartney, by a roundabout route 
to Tasldcent, in order to learn on the spot what the ultimate inten- 
tions of the Bolsheviks were. This mission svas compelled to leave 
Tashkent after a brief stay irr crtder to avoid being arrested by the 
local SoWet. Only one member, Ueutcnant Colonel F. M. Bail^% 
remained in disguise in Turkestan, attempting to establish contact 
with anb’-Soviet Moslem nationalists.*^ The second was the sending 
of a British force to Ashkhabad in Transcaspia in response to an 
appeal addressed to the British by a counterrevolub'onaiy Rus si a n 
government there. This force, under the command of General Sir 
Wilfrid Mallcson, fought Bolshe\-ik troops and their German and 
Austro-Hungarian mereenaries along the Transcaspian railway line 
between Ashkhabad and Tashkent The furthest point readied by 
the British was the oasis of Mexv. 

%Vhen in October and November 1918, armistices had been con- 
cluded with the Ceotral powers, the original anb’-Cennan ob|ecti« 
behind the British expedib'ons into the Caucasus and Central Asia 
lost its significance. Thenceforward their coobnued presence in those 
regions was motivated by the anti-Soviet feeling of the British go%’em- 
ment and by protective measures io defense of India. The support 
of either Russian coonterrm'oJutionary forces like those in Ashkhabad 
or of centers of anti-Soviet nationalist nirn'emenls like those in the 
Caucasus or in Turkestan fitted well into this general policy. For 
this reason the Malleson fence in Transcaspia was not withdrawn 
immediately following the armistice with Ae Central powers hat 
remained there and fought with the Tashkent Communists until 
1920. Similarly, following the armistice British troops reappeared in 
Baku and spread over other parts of Transcaucasia. They were 
accompanied by some French and Italian contingents. Their pres- 
ence there, apart from assuring the evacuation of Turkish and Ger- 
man troops, w-as a guarantee against a possible Smiet timist toward 
the area. The troops were instrumental in preserving the independ- 
ence of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. By the end of 1919 the 
British cabinet, and svith it the governments of other leading 
** For a general fummaiy of Bzituh Cenbal Asian ezpeditioDS, see George 
Lenezowsti, Riurfa and the Werf in Iron. 191^1943 (Itiuca. N.Y, 1^3). 
pp. S1-<L 

A vivid account of his extraordinaiy advenlnre# it contained in F. it 
glusinn to Tathhera (London, 1919). 
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EDtente powers, decided to pul an end to their intervention in 
Russia. Orders were issued to the tRMps to evacuate the areas under 
their control. By the spring of 19^ British troops had ss-ithdrawn 
from the Caucasus and Transcaspta. Tlic military s-acuum thus 
created permitted the Soviet government to penetrate these areas. 
One by one ccnlcts of native resistance to communism fell. In Central 
Asia, Khiva was captured in June 1019, Ashkhabad In October of 
the same year, and Bukhara In September 1920. The rulers of Khiva 
and Bukhara fled to Afghanistan. In Transcaucasia, Azerbaijan 
experienced a Communist coup and Soviet invasion in April 1920. 
Armenia followed suit In November 1920, and Georgia in March 1921. 
All tlirce countries were proclaimed Soviet Socialist republics. The 
attempt to free these non^Russian areas from Russian rule had failed, 
and the Soviet government succeeded in re-establishing its authority 
over tlie whole former area of the tsarist empire in Asia. This whole 
episode left a bitter legacy. On the part of the adjaeeirt Moslem 
nations it resulted in a feeling of suspicion and hostility toward tlie 
new masters of Russia; with regard to England it created a constant 
worry over Soviet designs upon India and the British position in the 
hfiddio East; and on the part of Soviet Russia it produced a deter- 
mination to wipe out (he traces of independent nationalist thought 
among its subject Mohammedan races. Therefore, to some extent, the 
basic prewar pattern was reinstated— Russia vs. Britain and vs. 
native nationalism in (he Middle East TliJs time, however, Russia 
was armed with the powerful weapon of Communist ideology, which 
in case of a Russian victory would mean not only imperialist bondage 
but also a radical change in the pattern of life of Middle Eastern 
peoples. 
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Turkey 


E ven before the replacement of the humiliating Treaty of Sivres 
with the more honorable Treaty of Lausanne, profound changes 
look place in Turkey's internal politics. On November 1, 1922, barely 
three weeks after the armistice of Mudania, the Grand National 
Assembly proclaimed the abolition of the sultanate. A Kemalist 
leader, Befet Pasha, who bter was to assume command in Thrace, ap- 
peared with Allied permission In Constantinople and promptly engi- 
neered a coup (T^lat to depose the sultan and his cabinet and to extend 
Rationalist control over tlie capital. The sultan escaped aboard a 
British nas'al vessel On November 18 tlie Assembly proclaimed the 
ex-sultan*$ cousin, Abdul Mejid, caliph with the clear understanding 
that his functions were to be limited to spiritual matters only. The 
Allies accepted these changes with good grace (in fact with a sigh 
of relief, since it ended the abnormal situation of having to treat 
with two Turkish govemmenls at the »me time). The negotiations 
that began soon a!ter>vard at Lausanne were conducted with the 
Ankara government, which represented Turkey de facto as well as 
de jure. At the time of the conference Kemal’s fame was firmly estab- 
lished. He had been given by the Assembly the title of Ghaxl ("Vic- 
torious'’), as well as the rank of field marshal, after his sictoiy at the 
decisive battle of the Sakaiia lUver. His txmted friend and chief of 
staff, General ismet Pasha, victor of the great battle of Inoou, ably 
headed the Turkish delegation. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
From the constitutional point of viesv, the conference coincided 
with a period of transib'on. Dy the fall of 1923 basic dedsioos had 
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been made. On October 29, the Grand National Assembly proclaimed 
Turkey a republic, and elected Mustafa Kemal its first president 
It soon transpired that, despite the dear limitation of the caliph’s 
functions to the religious sphere, the very existence of tin’s institution 
did not suit the reformist spirit of the new republia On March 3, 
1924, the last link with the past was se\'cred. The Assembly formally 
abolished the caliphate, "nie caliph went quietly into retirement 
abroad, and a law was passed forever banning all members of the 
Osmanli dynasty from Turkish soil. 

Soon after%vard, on April 20, the Assembly adopted a constitution 
which, though it had a few peculiarities of its own, generally fol- 
lowed Western European patterns. It declared that the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly possessed ^egislalive authority and executive 
powers," the latter being erercised by the president of the republic 
and a council of ministers. The prindple of responsibility to the 
parliament by the cabinet was established. Judicial authority was 
vested in the tribunals, wlucb were proclaimed independent The 
franchise was established on the basis of literacy. A four-year term 
was set for members of the Assembly, and the President was to be 
elected by the Assembly. Chapter V of the constitution was entitled 
"General Rights of Turkish Citizens" and laid stress on those dvic 
freedoms and privileges whidi are characterisUc of the heritage of 
the West In particular it provided for individual liberty; the aboli- 
tion of individual and group privileges; freedom of conscience, of 
thought of speech, and of the press; the right to work; the right of 
private property and of association; freedom from arbitrary arrest; 
the prohibition of torture and forced labor; the sanctity of private resi- 
dence; the inviolability of mail; compulsory and free primary educa- 
tion; and freedom from discriminaUon on account of religion and 
race.* 

The letter of the constitution thus provided a legal framework for 
the new Turkish state. It was characteristic of new Turkish trends 
that the constitution followed a Western, democratic pattern, and 
not the Soviet model, in spite of the political alliance with new Rus- 
sia. Yet it was not the letter but the spirit that actually counted. It 
is characteristic of the nations of the twentieth century to display 
fine-sounding constitutions, providing beautifully constructed demo* 

1 The full text of the consUhiHon is contained in Helen M. Davis, ei, 
fitms. Electoral Laws, Treaties of Slates In the Near and lllddle EaA (Daxhaai. 
N.C, 1947), p. 341. 
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cratic machiDeiy aDd conlaimng impressive bills of rights, whidi in 
effect find no reflection in the real life of those nations. For this rea- 
son, the Turkish constitution, like any otlier similar instniment, could 
not accomplish a change in Turkey merely by being ofBa'aUy 
adopted. Nor could any rational person expect an immediate intro- 
duction of true Western democracy into a country which for cen- 
turies had knosvn nothing but absolute rule. 

Yet it is undeniable that Turkey, under Kemal, experienced a 
radical transformation, indeed a revolutionaiy change from the old 
order to the new. The most remarkable thing about the Turkish 
revolution is that it largely, though gradually, conformed to its pro- 
fessed ideals. It avoided the pitfalls of the Nazi and Soviet revolu- 
tions, which replaced the old order by a new absolutism. Despite 
an the temptations that the Fascist and Communist examples pro- 
vided, and despite the temptation which possession of power in itself 
afforded, Kcmal and his new Turkey represented a basically different 
trend than did the contemporary totalitarian machines. Instead of 
scorning and rejecting the Western heritage (which the totalitariaos 
did with particular gusto), the nmv Tuildsb republic considered it 
an ideal worth struggling for. 

In her search for a ne^v, more prosperous, and more humane future, 
the new Turkey in the period b^veen two world wars passed 
through a trarrsitioual stage wldch, in China, Sun Yat-sen termed 
"tutelage." This was a stage of re-education, sometimes employing 
forcible methods, under the guidance of a strong national leader. 
Once this re-education was accomplished, Tuike)’ could hope to real- 
ize her democratic ideals. 

It would be diflicult to det^ that, following the abolition of the 
sultanate and the caliphate, Kemal was a virtual dictator. This dic- 
tatorship was, however, tempered by at least three factors: (1) 
Kemal’s basic Western libera! inclinations: (2) bis benevolence and 
unselfishness; and (3) the sharing of power with the People’s Party, 
the real source of bis political strength, whose attitude he could not 
disregard. 

’The People’s Party (Halk Pirkast; hiler renamed Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party, Ciimhuriyet Hoik Fartlsi) had grown out of the original 
Assodatiem for the Defense of Anatolia and Rumelia (created at the 
Erzerum and Sivas congresses) and was ofGcially founded on Sep- 
tember 9, 1923. It was dedicated to the wholesome regenerah'on of 
Turkey. It manifested a truly missionaiy zeal in the pursuance of its 
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objective and took care not to repeat the errors previously committed 
by the Committee of Union and Progress. The People’s Party pro- 
fessed a philosophy of nationalism and was willing to abide by the 
consequences of this profession. Thus, it demanded the right of self- 
determination for Turkey proper and in return recognized the same 
right for the Arabs. It rejected the idea of imperialism and argued 
that the expansion of the Ottoman Empire had brought more mis- 
fortunes than advantages to the Turkish lution. It condemned Pan- 
Islamism as a nefarious movement which not only retarded the 
modem secular development of Turkey but also entangled her in ad- 
ventures and responsibilities that were of no concern to the people 
of Turkey. Pan-Islamism, it maintained, w’as also a chronic source of 
friction with foreign powers. Despite its emphasis on national ties, 
the party was also willing to abandon the concept of Pan-Turanism, 
which in practical terms meant denying support to irredentist tend- 
encies among twenty million Tuildsh-speaking Mohammedans in 
the Soviet Union. Such a policy would facilitate good neighborly 
relations with the new Russia- In fact, of all the nationalist move- 
ments In the hventieth-ceDtury world, that of Turkey had the dis- 
tinction of being sober-mloded, restrained, and nonadventurous. 

At the third congress in Ankara, the People’s Party adopted "Six 
Principles of Kemalism,” which expressed the fundamental political 
philosophy of the new Turkish republic. These principles were later 
(in 1937) formally incorporated into the constitution. They included 
(1) Republicanism, (2) Nationalism, based not on religion or race 
but on common citizenship and devotion to the national ideal; (3) 
Populism, meaning equality in law and repudiation of privileges 

and of class war as well as of the abuses of capitalism; (4) Etaiisme, 
meaning constructive intervention of the state in national economy; 
(5) Secularism, definite separation of church and state; and (6) 
Revolutionism, meaning the detennination to depart radically from 
tradition and precedent if they did not serve national interests. 

Kemalist Reforms 

The National Pact of Anlmra, the constitution, and the Six Prin* 
ciples provided the legal and ideological basis for the new lif® ^ 
the nation. Action svas needed, and tln'g action— vigorous and de- 
termined— came in a seri» of far-reaching reforms that radically 
transformed Turkey. Chronologically, the reforms in the new Turk- 
ish Republic may be divided into (1) those that occurred during 
the middle twenties and (2) OuBe carried out in the middle thirties- 
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It seems more pnctlcal, ho\ve\‘cr, for the purposes of this discussion, 
to group them according to their subject matter. 

The major objective of Turkish reform was. In a general sense, to 
separate Turkey from the nndent Asiatic-Arable sphere of culture 
and tradition and to transform her Into a morlem. Westernized na- 
tion.* The main attack was, llierefore, directed against those institu- 
tions whldr were likely to perpetuate the old order. The abolition o! 
the caliphate proved to be a good point of departure. It cleared the 
way not only to the establishment of a new kind of government, 
while freeing Turkey from an embarrassing complication in foreign 
relations, but also opened the uny for a radical secularization of the 
Turkish body politic. One month after the abolition of the caliphate. 
In April the National Assembly abolished the authority of 
religious (Sharia) courts in dvil matters and did away «ith the 
Ministry of Pious Foundations (Cskaf) and the priests’ schools. The 
dervish orders were disbanded and Ihcir monasteries dosed. Secret 
sects were banned. (The top itUglous position of Sheikh cl-Islam Itad 
been abolished with the sultanate in 1922.) To deal with religious 
matten, two civilian bodies— the Board of Bcligious Affairs and the 
Board of Pious Foundations—svere established. 

Linked with religious reform and ^mbollcal of the new spirit was 
the abolition of the fe^c and of the wiL Instructions concerning tlte 
dress to be worn by the clergy and public oFCdab followed. lo 1926 
the European calendar replaced the old Ubmic computation of the 
year. 

'The transfer of the national capital from Constantinople, the old 
seat of the caliphs, to the new city of Ankara provided another major 
move toward secularization. Tlic new capital assumed a dcCnitely 
modem exterior, and no mosques were constructed in its newer sec- 
tion. In 1035 Friday was replaced by Sunday as a weekly holiday. 
Finally, an amendment to the constitution, passed in 1928, deleted the 
article which stated that Islam was a state religion, and another 
amendment of 1937 proclaimed full freedom of conscience. 

The record of lalcization is impressive. It should be pointed out, 
htnvcver, that at no time did the Turldsh republic Bght religion as 
such. The Kemalist platform did not contain any doctrinaire material- 

* A comprehensive accouot of Keoubsl refoms may be found In August von 
ICral. Kamit AMlUrK't Ltmd! The Edition of Modem Turkey (London, 1939} 
and Donald E. Webster, The Turkey of Maltirk: Social Progress In the Turkish 
Pefonnothn (rhiladciphla. 1039). Sc* also Arnold J. Toynbee, ed., Sortrey 
of Intcrrullorusl Affairs, 1939 and Henry E. Alien, The Turkish TrariTformallou: 
A Study In Social and Religious Detelopmenl (Chicago, 1935). 
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istic principles. And although Kemal himself was indifferent to re- 
ligion, some of his best friends, Iflce Ismet and Fevzi Cakmak, were 
deeply religious. 

Many other reforms, although not directly concerning religion, 
stemmed from the basic poli<y of secularization. Such were, for ex- 
ample, the judicial reforms, whidi w’cre introduced in 1926. The 
Turkish republic in a sweeping move discarded old Ottoman laws, 
both religious and dvil, abolished the millet system, and adopted 
the Swiss civil code, the Italian penal code, and the Gennan-type 
commercial code as laws of the land. The nesv code of civil procedure 
also followed the Swiss modeb These laws established full equahty of 
citizens before the law, a very important aspect of which was the 
emancipation of women. Polygamy was abolished, and women were 
made eligible for public offices, professions, and positions of trust 
in the economic and intellectual life of the country. In 1934 an amend- 
ment to the constitution gave women the right of suffrage, and soon 
aftenvard a number of women deputies appeared in the Grand Ka- 
tional Assembly. 

Another reform linked to the general polity of secularization svas 
that of the alphabet At the Insilation of the Soviet government Tu^ 
key sent a delegation to a Turkological Congress wMcb met in Baku 
between February 26 and Mardi 6, 1928. The Congress recommended 
abandonment of the Arabic script as unscientific and detrimental to 
the Turkic languages. Turkey adopted ib recommendations in 1923. 
The Latin alphabet was introduced, and the government sponsored 
intensive studies looking toward the revival of the Turkish language 
and ib purification of foreign ingredienb. 

Following thb reform, foreign-sounding geographical names to 
Turkey gave way in 1030 to purely Turkish names. The Byzantine 
Consiantinople was replaced by the Turkish Istanbul, Adrianojile by 
Edimc, Smyrna by Izmir, and so on. 

The development of a modeni system of education was another 
result of the poh'ey of secularization. Public education wzs divorced 
from church influences, and a constitutional provision concerning 
free and compulsory tuition on the primary level was put info effect. 
Thb was accompanied by a corresponding growth of secondary 
schools and instjtutions of higher learning. Trade, agriculture, for- 
estry, and commerce schoob were built, and the government did not 
hesitate to hire foreign teachers In order to assure high educational 
standards. At the invitation of the government a Swbs professor. Dr. 
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Malche, presented a plan for the reform of university studies. A 
hfedical Faculty, employing twenty foreign professors, was estab- 
lished in Istanbul and a School of Folidcal and Sodal Sciences, which 
produced a number of able dvil servants, diplomats, and statesmen, 
in Ankara. Athletics were encouraged, sports clubs flourished 
throughout the country, and Boy Scout organizations enjoyed popu- 
larity among teen-agers. In 1935 Russian spedalists were invited to 
instruct Turkish athletes in the arts of gliding and parachuting. 

The secret of Kemal’s success may largely be attributed to the 
strict cnfoicement of educational reform. The ne%v generation of 
village and high-school teachers constituted — rvilh the People s Party 
members — a zealous cadre which spread Kemalist ideals and 
trained the minds of Turkish youth. Teachers became Kemal’s most 
devoted propagandists, and — In contrast to many Western countries 
— ^were exceptionally well compensated for their services. 

The old Ottoman state machinery also underwent a thorough over- 
hauling. Badly needed reforms in Ae adnrinistralive system gave the 
new republic new efficiency. The country was divided Into 62 vlhyets 
(provinces), the latter subdivided into 430 kazoa (districts), and 
these in turn parceled into a number of nahiyes (boroughs). General 
inspectorates, uniting some vilayets into larger districts, were created 
for certain special regions such as Kurdistan. 

The Kemalist government successfully balanced the state budget, 
carried out a tax reform, and brought order into what had traditionally 
been a weak spot in Turkey, public finances. Throughout the 1920’s 
a French financial expert was employed to advise on the financial 
recovery, and in 1933 Turkey successfully concluded 8 new agree- 
ment concerning the debts of the old Empire. The debt was reduced 
from 107,000,000 to 8,000,000 Turkish pounds. 

Closely linked to the financial reform was the inaugutab'on of 
general economic progress. FoUmving its principle of itatisme, the 
government assumed direct control of several enterprises and en- 
gaged in a great deal of general over-all planning. Kemal acted on 
the basic premise that war-ravaged and foreign-exploited Turkey 
was poor in native capital, and that it was the state’s responsibility 
to step in where private enterprise would not or could not operate. 
The government established state monopolies in such industries as 
tobacco, salt, liquors, matches, playing cards, arms, and munitions. 
It also acquired and established a number of factories in other fields. 
Without going to the extreme of compukory nationalization, it grad- 
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ually bought up most of the foreign-owned railways, co^)rdinated 
their services, and embarlced upon an ambitious program for their 
de\'elopmenL This program proved to be of tremendous importance 
in raising Turkey's economic and cultural life and served the purposes 
of national integration, industrializatiOD, and defense. 

The general economic policy of the nesv Turkey ^vas that of au- 
tarchy and industrialization. This poli^ — a logical outcome of the 
principle of itatisme — required certain temporary sacrifices of the 
Turkish people, but in the long run assured them economic independ- 
ence. The Soviet example played an important part in the formulation 
of this policy, ^\hile rejecting the extremist and doctrinaire aspects 
of the Soviet etperiment, Kemalist Turkey willingly adopted the 
principle of economic planning. In the intenvar period, a four-year 
plan for agriculture, a five-year plan for industry,* a three-year plan 
for mining, and a ten-year plan for the development of roads were 
formulated and carried out To the ertent that it served the national 
interest and did not endanger national independence or securi^'. 
Turkey had recoune to the services of various foreign experts and 
construction finns. Soviet, German, Austrian, Hungarian, American, 
British, and other European experts were employed in the develop- 
ment of various economic enterprises. 

The elimination of commenially skilled Armenian and Greek 
elements from many fields of economic endeavor caused some difB- 
culties, especially as their services were often replaced by the bureau- 
cratic machinery of new state-controlled enterprises. On the other 
hand, Turkey gained training in economic pursuits, and emploj'cd 
her own ethnic population. The former picture of Turk^- ^lit into 
a caste of “smart aliens or miaorities and another caste of “uncouth 
Turks, either soldiers or peasants, was now replaced with a new one 
of the republic, unified by a homogeneous and soundly balanced 
Turkish sodey. 

Of great importance in the econoEoic development of the countiv 
were a number of government-conboDed banks. The Central Bank 
issued notes and supervised over-all frnanrna} policies. Tbe Sumer 
Bank financed new state-owned industries, the Eti Bank promoted 
mining, the Is Bank dealt with business transactions, and the older 
Agricultural Bank assisted farm production. The confidence generated 
abroad in the soundness of the new system was eiempUfi^ hy * 
series of foreign loans granted Turkej- during the interwar period- 

* IniUatedia ISM «nd repeated in 1938 and 1940. 
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The stale spared no effort to promote foreign trade by concluding 
barter agreements, organizing fairs and exhibitions,^ and establishing 
chambers of commerce. Care was taken to balance foreign trade 
properly, and this was successfully achieved throughout the intenvar 
period Because of the prevailing ^ismc in Turkey and of general 
autarchic trends in Europe, by 1939 80 to GO per cent of Turku’s 
foreign trade was transacted on the basis of clearing agreements. 

A further reform of family names broke still another link with the 
past Family names are by no means a universal feature in Moslem 
countries, and their absence frequently contributed to confusioa In 
1934 all Turks were ordered by law to dioose legal surnames. At the 
same time old Ottoman titles and decorations were abolished. The 
Grand Nah'onal Assembly gave the name Ataiiirk (“Father of the 
Turks") to Kemal, Ismet Pasha transformed himself into Ismet 
Inonii in commemoration of his victory over the Creeks, and other 
Turkish leaders were obliged to follow suit. 

Turkey conducted a consistent demographic policy. Kemalist lead- 
ers were aware of the fact that their new state was deficient in man- 
power. Wars for twelve years had exacted a heavy toll of men. The 
Mesopotamian and Syrian campaigns during World War I were 
particularly costly, and If all the ambitious plans of the German High 
Command regarding the Yilderim had been put into effect, the loss 
of life to the Turks might have been even greater. In fact, if it bad 
not been for large numbers of desertions * from the Turkish army in 
the last phases of the svar, the biological survival of the nation might 
have been questioned. Both for economic and for military purposes it 
was essential to fill the gaps, and io 1934 the Grand Assembly passed 
an immigration law that encouraged Turks resident abroad to return 
and settle in Turkey. The new arrivals, who came mostly from the 
Balkans (Rumania and Bulgaria) but partly from Russia, were di- 
rected toward the western and central provinces of Anatolia. Some 
were settled in Eastern Thrace. 

Finally, mentloD should be made of the social legislatian. The 
latter kept pace with the growing industrialization of the country. 

* Ot wUch the Izmir fairs have gained iDtenutiooal reputation. 

vihisihy^e way, is noreSecfirai oa ihe stiffi^ary vaW o! tbeTuridsh soUrer, 
which is of the highest order. The (estimODy of T. E. l.a«Tence, General WaseH 
and other authorities stipports this statement. Mass desertions at the end of the 
war resulted primanly irom the complete hreakdown of many essential supplies 
and services, which in many cases made desertion the only practical way of 
survivaL 
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A Central Labor OfBce in Anlara, with branches in prm-indal towns, 
administered the Labor Law, whidi was passed in liK6. Public health 
and sodal security matters were cared for by the Ministry of Hyp'ene 
and Social Welfare. Despite the cultivation of poppies there was 
ne\'er any widespread addiction to opium among the Turks (as was 
the case in Iran), and the state opium monopoly reduced the danger 
of an indiscriminate use of narcotics b)* the population. 


Foliiical Opposition and Kurdish Revolit 


These reforms were sev'ercly criticized and bitterly resented Iw 
some groups in Turke)'. EtaHsme and its economic polides were 
opposed ^ business circles in Istanbul (preponderantly non- 
Turkisb), who disliked high taxes and tariils and the general au- 
tarchic tendency. It was, bowwer, the secularization of public life 
that met with the strongest opposition, particularly among the back- 
ward Kurdish tribes in the casL 

The Brst major Kurdish res'olt oecuiied in Februaiy 1923. Led hy 
Sheikh Said of GenJ (west of Lake Van), the Kurds seized control 
in a camber of southeastern vilayets, demaochng the restoration of 
Islam to its old status as well as local autonomy. The gm’eimoent 
accused Said of intrigue with the Ottoman pretender. Prince Selim, 
and procaliphate drdes, mobilized its army, and sternly suppressed 
the rebellion. Morem-cr, the government set up the so-caIJrf *inde- 
pendence courts," which dealt with cases of treason and sedition in 
a summary way. Kurdish revolts were repeated in 1929 and 1930, but 
nes'er reached equally alarming proportions. The government suc- 
ceeded in restoring order in cases. A number of Kurds were 
deported to the interior or to Thrace. A general inspectorate for the 
area was es t a blish ed, and the eastern \-Uayets ha>-e become \-irtuaIIy 
inaccessible to foreign visitors. 

Opposition to KemaTs rule was not limited to business and religion* 


circles. The djnamic way in whidi Kemal forced Turkey to Western- 
ize herself necessitated strong and mur miiir i H rtiri ng measures which 
did not harmonize with the professed democracy of the regime- Cntics 
accused K em al of being intoxicated with power, denounced the 
groiq> of servile desperadoes" with whom he surrounded himself, 
deplored d rinkin g boats in his residence in the Chanfcaya suhoib of 
Ankara, arid demanded curtailmeDt of his authority. In 1926 Kemal 
deeded to curb this opposition. In the summer bis cabinet annoonced 
the discovery of a plot to assassinate bim and proceeded to arrest 
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considerable numben of Young Turldsh polilielans, supporters of 
the deposed sultan, and also soime dissidents from KemaVs own party. 
In the trial that ensued, eighteen of those arrested were sentenced to 
death. The dissidents from Kemal's party were treated more leniently, 
being generally banished for a period of ten years.* 

Having thus smaslicd the opposition, Kemal and his party remained 
undisputed masters of llic country. It was essentially a one-party 
system of government The party's secretary-general traditionally 
combined his duties with those of the minister of Interior. The dem- 
ocratic processes of free discussion and majority vote were visible 
more svitliln the People's Party Itself than in the oOldal fa^nde which 
was the Grand National Assembly. Most of the basic political de- 
cisions, Including important legislation, svere first debated In closed 
par^ sessions. Once a decision was made, the matter was sent to the 
Grand Assembly, where the same party members— now in their 
official capacity as deputies — nude It law by formal rote. 

There were a few temporary exceptions to this one-party system. In 
the early twenties there was an opposition group known as the Hcpub- 
lican, later the Ilepublican Progressive, Party. It was suppressed 
In 1925 on tlie order of an 'independence court' in Ankara because of 
its alleged complicity with the Kurdish rcbeb. In 1930, with Kemal's 
permission and encouragement, anoUier small opposition party was 
established. It >vas the Independent Itepublican Party, and its leader- 
ship was entrusted to Kemal's old friend, Fclbi Okyar. Kcmal wanted 
constructive criticism and hoped that a moderate opposition party 
would provide it. The experiment, however, proved disappointing, 
and the party was soon disbanded. In 1035 Kemal decided to allow 
the election of sixteen independent deputies from a number of 
vilayets. These included, among others, two Greeks, one Jew, and 
one Armenian. This small independent group thereafter became a 
permanent feature in tbc Grand National Assembly. 

The government's policies were supported by a number of dailies 
and periodicals. These were under the general supervision of the 
Press Department in the Ministry of Interior and were serviced by 
the government-owned Anatolian News Agency. The semioificial Utui 
of Ankara usually icilected the olEcial opinions of the government 
Among other major newspapers were Ciimhurlyet, Tan, and Alcwm. 

*1110 penalty of banishiaent was imposed oo General Kaalm Kara BelUr and 
Eefet and All Fuat Fasha; on Hussela Reuf and Dr. Adnan Bey and his wife. 
Halide Edib, a well-known writer; and oo a number of others. 
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The Peoples House in the capital published a weekly, Ankara, in 
French, seconded by a monthly. La Turquic Kemaliste, a Press De- 
partment publication. Both served to interpret Turkey to foreign 
obser\'ers. OEdal iniluence on the press, especially in matters of 
foreign policy, w’as considerable. It was possible for the government 
to inspire the publication of certain articles in outw-ardly independent 
journals in order to test the reaction of foreign powers. This device was 
frequently used during the periods of international crisis. 

TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 
The transformation from the Ottoman Empire into a rcpubh'c re- 
duced Turkey from a major power to a small nation. This, howc'^er, 
was only an outward manifestation, since in reality the old Empire 
had been weak and disintegrating while the reborn Turkey of Kemal 
proved to be a rebtively strong, closely knit, and homogeneous 
political organism. The new Turkey, however, was only a medioin- 
sized country with a population of sixteen million bordering on giant 
Russia %vith her two hundred million people and exposed to the 
Influence of the naval powers which dominated the Mediterranean. 
Thus, no matter how perfect Turkey’s political and military machine 
%vas, her strength had obvious limitations. Perhaps the greatest merit 
of Kemal and his followers was their sober reaUzatfon of these limita' 
tions and their moderate, realistic foreign policy, which corresponded 
to the strength of their country. There was nothing romantic ot 
adventurous in Kemal s foreign policy— except, of course, during the 
initial period be^vee^ his landing at Samsun and the Lausanne 
Treaty. Dunngthat brief period he and his patriotic friends achie'^ 
exactly the objectives that a sober mind would have deemed impos- 
sible of accomplishment They— the nationalists— then challenged 
the authority of the victorious Entente and fought a successful war 
against several powerful enemies at once. But even if one considers 
this behavior romantic one must realize that Kemal and his friends 
had little to lose except their lives. The Treaty of Sevres had prac- 
tically reduced Turkey to the status of a Western colony, and it r^uld 
have been hard to conceive of any appreciably worse faeatmenl fnx 
a defeated nation. 

Victory over their enemies gave Kemal and his followers trem®** 
dous confidence in their own strength and ability and raised the 
morale throughout the entire nation. It would have been eaty ^ 
adopt a dangerous and ambitious course of aggrandizement and 
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unrealistic Imperialism- Yet this was not done. Since the signing of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, Turley has been essentially a status quo 
power. Tlic Turks have had as great a stake in the preservaUon of 
peace as lus had any other status quo country. There have, however, 
been some differences between the Versailles powers, such as France 
or Great Britain, and Turkey. These have been due largely to two 
chief factors: First, Turkey could not shake off wemight the emo- 
tional load of resentment, especially against the British, which her re- 
\isionist war had generated. Secondly, the Treaty of Lausanne left 
three matters unsettled, at least from Turkey’s point of view — the 
problem of Mosul {I.e., of the boundary with Iraq); the problem of 
Alexandretta (i.e., of the boundary with Syria and the autonomy of 
the sanjak); and the problem of the Straits. (Here, true enough, a 
definite convention was signed, but it imposed irritating limitations on 
Turkish sov’crelgnl)'.) In these three matters only did Turkey favor 
any revision of the peace settlement These three problems, added to 
the above-mentioned emotiona] bias against the 'imperialist'* En- 
tente, led Turkey in the early twenties to seek the friendship of the 
new proletarian state. Soviet Bussti, because of her revolutionary pro- 
gram and her basic opposition to the Paris Peace Settlement and the 
League of Nations, abo favored revisionism. When in 1931 Bekir Sam! 
Bey.Kemal's foreign minister, went to Moscow to negotiate a treaty of 
friendship, both parties considered themselves revisionist and anti- 
Entente. After Lausanne, however, this was no longer tnJe, since 
Turkey became quite satisfied with herosvn peace settlement. Never- 
theless, since Russia continued In her policy of opposition to the 
status quo and since Turkey was still at odds on a few minor points 
with Great Britain and France, countries whose rclab'ons with Sos'iet 
Russia were strained, Turkey found it advantageous to continue her 
collaboration with Russia despite differences in their respective po- 
litical ideologies. Russia had an equaUy good reason to reciprocate, 
because Turkey was anti-imperialist and antl-Entcnte. It ^vas one 
of the cardinal points of Soviet foreign policy of that period to 
cultivate Turkey’s good will and friendship, in order to show the 
exploited nations of Asia that Moscow was their only and true friend. 
Furthermore, Turkish, friendship carried with U the ptomlsa of an 
advantageous accommodation in the Straits, in case of war with the 
capitalist West — a consideration whldi no Russian government could 
disregard. 

At the Lausanne conference the Soviet delegation (permitted to 
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partidpate on a limited basis) staunchly supported Turley on the 
question of the Straits, but the Entente's vsill prevailed to the chagrin 
of both delegations. 

The ^fosvI Conlrovcrsy 

The case of Mosul indirectly contributed to the cementing of Turko* 
Soviet friendslup. According to the Treaty of Lausanne, Mosul was 
to remain under the temporary occupation of Great Britain, pending 
the condusion of a definitive agreement. If no agreement was reached 
within a year, the matter mis then to be referred to the Council of the 
League of Nations. Great Britain brought the Mosul controversy to 
the League in 1924. An inlcmalional commission, headed by the 
Estonian General Laidoner, was appointed to investigate the matter. 
Following the receipt of its report, the Coundl, on December 16, IS-a, 
awarded Mosul to Iraq on the condiUon that the British mandate 
ov'er that state should continue for twenty-five ycais.^ Disappointed, 
Turkey questioned the legality of the award, contending that the 
Count's function was that of concib'aUon and not of arbitration. The 
foUmving day, December 17, the Turkish foreign minister rushed to 
Paris and there condoded a new treaty of friendship and nonaggres* 
sioo with the Soviet plenipotentiaries. The treaty*, amounting to a 
virtual political alliance, was to last for ten years, at which time it 
could be reae^ved. It marked the apogee of cordiality in Soviet* 
Turkisb relations. Although the friendship was maintained and as 
late as iaJ4 Russia granted Turley an industrial credit and expert 
assistance for the execution of the Turkish five-year plan of industri- 
alization, a gradual cooling oflf in the relations could be observed. 
Soviet Russia could not wholeheartedly approve the stem measures 
taken by Kemal against Communist propaganda in Turkey, nor could 
she be too enthusiastic about the gradual reconciliation between 
Turkey and the West, as evidenced by a series of treaties. 

The most important act of reconciliation occurred with Great 
Britain. As pointed out earlier, resentment had accumulated against 
the British. British support of the Greeks in 1919, the diampiouhiS 
of national minorities, British occupation of Constantinople after the 
war and the resulting arbitrary arrests and deportati'ons, the British 
pro-Arab attitude and support of the Kurds, together with the Nfosul 

» For • detailed acamaf of the conflict, roe Leon Crntiansty. La 
Wojsoot (Paiij, 1927). For a general bacfc^wffld. eoimilt Harry C. Lole. ifo*" 
endlttilinorilieM (London. 1&25). 
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problrm. ■ccountrd for tIJf rrscnlmcnt. Tlie Kunlutin problem 
imnrd parUailirl/ irritJtlrJp. A number of Uritbli fntrlligmee o£B- 
cm In tltf- Iraqi rrurxiatory cdmlnlitratlrra rnlcrfalnetl Ibe Idea ihat 
•rj bxlepencJcnf Kiirdljh state imderBriUth InCumce might be carved 
out of live territcrln of Iraq. Turley, «nd petrflvly Iran. TbU idea 
crlgicutrr! Icng before tlie Lftuunne Treaty, and the ripport of 
Kunlhh arpirafionj was ujcd as • wrapen against the realdtrant 
Tutllib nationalliti. "nre prmiiloD alxnit Kurdish autonomy In the 
Treaty of S^Te*. the Kurdish rebellion of 1525 ( which coincided with 
the Mosul coritroNTTsy), and finally BiitUb iMlstencc cn Tctcnllon of 
tlve Kurrliih lnhablted prosince of Mosul appeared to the Tuila ar 
oidener* of a sinister plot to ursdennlne TurUih political and tenrl* 
torial Integrity,* 

Much wisdom and moderation were required to put aside lliete 
pisplrfoeis ami to male a friendly adsante lo^-ard ibclr fornver 
enernlei. On June 5. 1520. Turley concluded a treaty with Great 
llrltaln definitely settling the Mosul rjurstlon. Tutlcy agreed to rc* 
linquUhliercLtimf to Mosul in return for the promise that 10 per cent 
of Mmufi oil production rlwuld be as-allable for Ivor use. To Ttukey’s 
Mtlsfartion. iw mention w-ai made of Kurdish autenomy or Indepentb 
cnee. Moremer. tlve DrltUh accepted tlie Turlbh decision not to 
allow the Aii)-rt»n eipelleei of World War 1 to return to their homes 
In Turley, live treat^* resulted In definite lmpro%‘efflent In Anglo* 
Turllsh relations. In 1525 part of the Britbh Mediterranean Cect paid 
a courtay sislt to Istanbul, and former enmity ga>c place to a steadily 
growing friendship. 

Turley end ihe Bollens 

rditlcal settlement with Britain was followed liy a re c on dilation 
willv Britain's traditional protfgfe. Creece. Here again in a truly 
statesmanhie fashion, emnlloo w-ai wmome by sober ssiidom. 
Following tlie Creek adeenturc In Asia .Minor and the drastic es* 
clungo of populations, no real political ground for continued enmity 
remained. The two countries sliared an equal Interest In preserving 
the peace and In preventing Bulgaria from embaiklog upon a re- 
visionist drive Id llirace. Ileconcillation took the form of a Greek- 

■ Tbrse frtn smiwri It b tme that BrU igrtiti of the British 

Intrtlgnvre ( Mi|qr Soin# lod hli fTOUp) svften tuppersetl the Kheme of ITtmllsh 
InJeperKitrwe, but otlxr and prontlrtml sprcbllits on the htklJle East. IrvcIixIlnK 
Sir Percy O’s.opprrtoi It, and theUttcr'i »•»*»» alt Imaitly prevailed. See Philip P. 
Crave*, Briton end Tusk (l.oi>do(i. lMl),|<iv. %2\-S22. 
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Turkish treaty concluded on October SO, 1930, in Ankara. It settled 
the property claims of the exchanged populaUons and many other 
controversial questions. The hvo parties reaErmcd their attachment 
to the territorial status quo and accepted the prindple of naval 
equality in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Turkey’s entry into the League of Nations on July 18, 1932, con- 
firmed her peaceful intentions and her rapprochement to the status 
quo camp in Europe. 

The treaty wth Greece marked the beginning of an active Turkish 
policy in the Balkans, an area of tradib'onal interest. Turkey dreaded 
Italy’s revisionism. Mussolinfs Indiscreet remarks concerning the 
Mediterranean ns “mare nostrum* and his undisguised ambitions in 
the Near East, together with the Italian possession of the strategic 
Dodecanese Islands just off the Turkish coast, filled Turkish leaders 
with grave anxiety. The Turks, to whom the Balkans were the first 
line of defense in case of Italian expansionism, were vitally inter- 
ested in the stability of the peninsula and in the political solidanty 
of those southeastern European nations. They greeted wth enthusi* 
asm and actively encouraged the trend tow;^ unity manifested by 
the Balkan states. On February 9, 1934, Turkey beciine a party to 
the Balkan Entente Pact which united Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumaniat 
and herself in a mutual guarartlee of peace, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity and wb'ch established consultative machinery among 
Its signatories. An ideal settlement would have been to create a Balkan 
federation which would include Bulgaria as well Despite various 
overtures to join the Entente, Bulgaria remained suDdly apart ar- 
dently revisionist, and a hotbed of Macedonian terroristic intrigue. 
The Bulgais insisted on access to the Mediterranean and on the return 
of southern Dobruja. and refused to commit themselves to accept 
existing boundaries. The openly expressed detennination of the 
Entente to preserve the status quo put a practical check on Bulgarian 
revisionism. It also served as a timely reminder to the major Europe^ 
revisionists that they could not count on dissension among the Entente 
members. 

Turk^s fears of Italy were not unfounded. In a major speech on 
March 18, 1934, Mussolini announced his African and Asian ainW' 
tions. In the faU of 1933 Italy invaded Abyssinia. Turkey faithfuD)' 
supported League action against the aggressors. Undeterred by 
sanctions. Italy completed this conquest by spring, and thus made a 
serious alteration in the Middle-Easteni-African structure. This trend 
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was tccftihiated by Hitler's unibicral violations of the peace treaty, 
such as the T c atTnamcnt of Ccrmany announced in March 1S3S, and 
the remilitarization of the Ilhinebnd a year later. The European 
tolalitariins were obWousIy on tlie move, and diplomatic revisionism 
had given place to military action. 

Attached to peaceful reform and reconstruction, Turley could not 
but %’lc%v with apprehension these impcriaUstic manifestations. She 
«-as. therefore, irresistibly drawn toward closer co-operation ss-ith 
France and Great Dritain, hs-opillan of the European tlalitsquo. Tlie 
trend tmsurd rapprocl»ement was reciprocal, since these two countries 
also needed Turley's co-operation. Aware of this, Turley ss'as in a 
position to bargain and lima to settle the twe xemaining questions 
that prevented complete liarmoi^ belsseen her and the West — the 
problems of the Straits and of Alesandrrtta. 

Tlic Straits question s\as settled to Turleys satisfaction by the 
Agreement of Montreux on July 20, 1030.* Turkey’s main request— 
the remllitaTizatiois of ll«* Straits— was accepted by the Lausanne 
Treaty signatories, with the exception of Italy, who bc^'cofted the con- 
lerenec. By this act Turkey regained mJlitaiy control of this strategic 
Materway and strengthen^ her position In the Meditemnean-Black 
Sea region. 

San/tjJk of A/exandrerio 

Tlie problem of Alcxandrctla proved more complicated because of 
the Involvement of a UUrd party, Syria, (n this Franco-Turkish dispute. 
Tlie Fninklin-Douillon agreement of 1921 *• prorided for a special 
adminfstratis'o regime of Uic san(ak of Alcaandretta, whicli had an 
cstim.'ilcd 40 per cent Turkish population. For a number of years 
Uw matter remained unchanged, lire Turks hoping that one day a 
rc\-Cslon might be reached with Fiance. Tlie conclusion of the Franco- 
Syrian Treaty of Sqrterober, 1930, by which Syria was promised 
independence ’* including Alciandretta, made the question more 
aciitcand provoked Turkisli protests. Turkey brought the matter to the 
League of Nations Council. Tlic Council, haWng Erst secured French 
and Turkish acceptance, drew up in May 1937 a special statute 
caUtog far decnilltarizatifla, autonomy^ and special gtia!Pi.c.i.ces (or 
the Turkish population of the sanjak. Despite these arrangements, 
unrest and disorders prc\’alled Jn the district. They led, in December 
of that year, to tlie denouncement by Turkey of the Turko-Syrian 
*Se« Chapter XV. >*Se« above, p. lOd. <>See below, p. S71. 
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treaty of friendsliip of 1928 and to a campaign of recrimination with 
France. On July 3, 1938, following the dispatch of a military mission 
to Ankara, France and Turkey reached an agreement whereby the 
sanjak was proclaimed a Franco-Turldsh condominium. It \vas to be 
policed by French and Turkish troops pending a general election 
which would determine the sanjaks future status. On July S Turkish 
troops entered the disputed area, and io September the paptdadon 
went to the polls in the midst of feverish pro-Turldsh and pro-Arab 
agitation. The elertion gave the Tuils a majority of 22 out of 40 seats 
in the Assembly, which promptly, on September 2, proclaimed auton- 
omy under the name of the Republic of Hatay. The republic hoisted 
Turkish flags and sent a delegation to Ankara asking for union with 
the mother cotmtiy. French troops were still in the terrilorj', in a 
rather awkward position, and thrir unwailike appearance contrasted 
sharply witii the spick-and-span Turkish regiments sent into the 
sanjak with the obvious a'm ol impressing the populace. For all 
pmctical ptuposes, Turkey was supreme in the sanjak, and this fact 
only awaited official bilateral coofirmatfoo. 

Alliance tcith France and Britain, 1939 
Such a confinnation came on June 23, 1939, when France and 
Turkey concluded a nonaggressioa pact, preliminary to a fuH-fiedged 
alliance, toward which they were driven by the onward march of the 
Axis powers. France consented to the annexation by Turkey of the 
Republic of Hatay and granted her credits for the purchase of 
armaments. By this act the last remaining grievance against the West 
was eliminated, and the road was paved for closer co-operation. 

Recondliation with Fiance found a parallel development in the 
strengthening of Anglo-Turkisb bonds. E»-er since Mussolini’s Ethi- 
opian adventure, the two countries bad been drawing doser together. 
During his short-lived reign, Ed%vaid Vm \’isiied Istanbul while 
cruising io the Mediterranean on his yacht The Turkish fleet paid a 
courtesy visit to the British naval base of Valetta at Malta, and Ismet 
Inonu, Kemal's dosest assodate and foremost statesman, attended 
the coronation of George VI. On May 27, 193S, Britain and Turkej- 
conduded three credit agreements, and a year later (May 12, 1939) 
bodi countries issued a “dedaratioo of mutual guarantee" which was 
soon followed by the above-mentioned Franco-Tuikish pact 

In the summer months of 1939 Great Britain and France sought to 
establish a common front with Rosria, in view of the German threats 
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lo p«c«. Tuikf)' foUovkfd these devtlopmcnts with close ot- 
Irnllon. lntef«t«l as she u-as In the rt/enjjthcnJng of the peace front. 
Tljo conclusion of the Naii-Sovict pact of August 2.3. 1039. ga\T Ttul:- 
ish leadm a sesrre shock. Sfneo AUturkV death and fsmet InSnus 
election to tlie presidency (No\'onber 10, 1015), they Kid Ixrcn 
determined tociilthate the great fCrmilist heritage, to present peace, 
and to asoid dangerous entatjglefnents. Tlidr disappointment was 
keen wlien they learned tliat tlieir formidable Soitet neighbor, hith- 
erto friendly and since 1014 openly espousing the stafus quo and 
collccti\-e security, liad joined lands with the Nazi proponents of 
arm«l mdsion. It meant, momwer, that tljcir fricodslilp with rranco 
and Great Britain. Instead o! being appnn-ed. U’ould now be criUcired 
In Moscoss*. After the Nazi-Soviet pact. TurUsh-Soviet relations be- 
came strained. The Certnin attack on Toland on September 1 and 
the So%let invasion of Tolaners eastern provirjcoi on September 17 
added coniidenbly to the tension. War had become a reality, and 
a false step by Turlfih dipfoaucy might easily prove dtostroui to 
tlie cause of national fur%'ival 

.Ifetcoto Negeflafiont, J939 

In Ute September the Turkish foreign minister, SukrO Sancogfu, 
left for Moscow for the purpose of concluding s nevs* part svilh 
Russia.** Conversations toward such a part had been going on for 
some lime between the Soviet amKassador at Ankara, Tcrmtled. and 
ihe Turkish govomment. Both parties, Isowcvcr, scmgbt diOcrenl 
cbjcctl'ts. Turkey desired a pact tlut wosild reaCirm Soviet support 
of the stotuf quo In the Black Sea region, ond by the same token 
confirm Soviet respect of Turkish Independence and territorial in- 
tegrity, and tlat would clear the way for a proposed Turkish alliance 
w ilh Great Britain and France. Russia’s objectives were quite differ- 
ent Haring mo\-ed closer to Ccrmany.ihe now mented ihc prospect 
of a Britisb-Frenclj-Turkish alliance. Cerrmny at that lime was 
primarily Interested In keeping Britain and Franco from budding a 
chain of encircling alliances in Ihe Balkans and tie Near East She 
viewed with concern tlie guarantee that London and Paris In April 
1939 had given to Greece and Ilumani.s to defend tlielr integrity 

>*Div)d ]. DalUn. Set^l Huitla't Perries folley. 1933-1943 (Ne'* ITsven. 
Gwii., 19121, p. 111. An whiustive do m i me Ury (rcatflTCTit of <Ji« Sevlrt-Turlltt' 
ergotUtloni b contained In Harry N. Howard. Cemtony, (li« SocM Union, anJ 
Turkey during World Wer II (Department ^ State Dull; Waihingteti. 19-t9>, 
pp.63S. 
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and slie sought to neufraJtre the Balkan states and Turkey. Turkey 
held a key position, since Franco-British aid to Rumania would have 
to pass through the Straits. To keep Turkey from co-operating with 
the West thus became one of the nia|or objectives of German foreign 
policy at the beginning of the war. 

German persuasion alone, ho\vc\'er, would not be sufBdent to 
sway Turkey's decision. Germany needed the aid of Russia, who as a 
close and powerful neighbor was in a much stronger position to press 
for a change in Turkish policy. Captured wartime documents show 
that the German ambassadorlnMosco\v, Count von derSchulcnbuig, 
one of the main architects of the Soviet-NazI Pact, was in constant 
contact with the Kremlin during Saraeoglu's visit to Mosemv and 
pressed Foreign Commissar Molotov to heed German desiderata. 
Soviet leaders were wiling to follow his advice. Having chosen 
neutrality in the German-Western war, Russia was ready to aid 
Germany in neutralizing the Black Sea region, and thus to bar the 
opening of a second front in the Balkans. Such a front would bring 
hostilities close to the Soviet border, a situation Russia wanted to 
avoid. Moreover, the presence of a Franco-British fleet in the Black 
Sea— a possible result of an alliance Avitfa Turkey — might create seri- 
ous security problems for "coUaboratiooist* Russia. Thus, both to 
appease Cennany and to keep the conflict away from her borders, 
Russia desired Turkish neutrality. 

Considering the basic divergence in objectives, it is no wonder that 
Saraeoglu’s mission to Moscow failed. It w-as an extraordinary visit 
in the annals of diplomacy, because the foreign minister remained 
away from home for almost a month at a time of great international 
crisis. His trip coindded wlh the visit that the German foreign 
minister, Joachim von lUbbenttop, paid to the Soviet Unioru The 
Nazi minis ter, who bad come to discuss the division of eastern Eu- 
rope into the German and Soviet spheres, was given priority in Mos- 
cow, and Saracoglu ^vas kept waiting for weeks beriveen coherences. 

Stalin and Molotov submitted to two proposals; (1) to close 
the Straits to British and French ^va^sh^ps, and (2) to conclude a mu- 
tual assistance pact with the Soviet Union, which would draw Tur- 
key away from her contemplated alliance with Britain and France. 

Saracoglu flatly refused the first demand inasmuch as it tvould mean 
a unilateral violation of the Kfontreux Steaits Convention and s\'ou]d 
cause hostilities ^vi^h the West. As to the second proposal, lengthy 
negotiations ensued, during whidi the Turkish minister constantly 
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conwlted London and Parfa. By that time TurVlsIi-Britlsh-French 
con\Trsalion$ for a dcDniHve alliance were far ad^ncrtl, and most 
of Ihc major pointi of tl>e agrmncnt icllJetl In order to reconcile 
her Western friendship! with Smiel objection!, Turkey waj willing 
to formulate her proposed alliance witli Britain and Franco fn sudi 
a way that it would explicitly exclude any common nnU-Sovfet action. 
Tills concession was made with tlu? appros-al of the British and the 
Frcncli, who fully understood Tutkej-** difficult positJoa Such an 
arrangement might pro\-e fatisfactory to BussU, and at one time 
during the Moscow negotiations tlie Sosict leaders seemed to be 
ready to conclude a pact on tliat basis. But German pressure prts- 
iail<^, and .Xforcow fnrlrfed that. In her treaty of alliance with the 
West. Turkey must promise to refrain from engaging In war with 
Germany. This, of coune, wax unacceptable to Saracoglu, as ft weuld 
render the Tutlo-BrlUsh-French alliance meaningless. Germany pre- 
ftrred to see no BussoTutklsh pact at all than a pact whicli would 
mult in safeguards to Husila only, and not to herself. Anxious to 
oblige the Nads. Ute Soviet leaders finally Informed the Turkish for* 
eign minister that they were not Interested in the pact. 

Hie net result of Saracoglu's sisil to Moscow* was that he Ir.'inied, 
much to hi* uneasloesr, of a rather ptonminced degree of Naii-Sevlet 
css-operation and of consequent Soviet opposition to Turkish links 
with the tVest. Tlic (rip impressed upon Turkish leaderf llie need 
for great caution In their international relations but did not dcQcct 
them from the Isaslc course of co-operation with the ^Vcst. 

Saracoglu left Moscow on October 17, and liefore he reachctl 
Ankara Prime Minister Ilcfik Saddam on October 10 signed the 
Treaty of Alliance with Great Britain and France. The treaty was 
not quite an equal arrangement. On tlie one hand. Great Britain and 
France promised Tmkcy aid and assistance in case of aggression by a 
European power. On the other. Turkey plMlgcd help to her partners 
only If the war extended to Use Afedltcirancan area. Turkey’s aid and 
co-operation with the other ts^'o signatories was explicit In case the 
latter Jiad to fulfil! tlielr guaranfrej to Greece and Bunianla. No 
signatory was allowed to sign a separate armistice or peace treaty 
with enemy powers. Protocol no. S, added to and forming an Integral 
part of the treaty, stated: *Tlic obligations undertaken by Turkey In 
virtue of the above-mentioned Treaty cannot compel (hat country to 
take action having as its cEect, or Involving as its consequence, entry 
into armed confh’ct with the U.S.S.n.* 
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The treaty was to be valid for fifteen years and was accompanied 
by a financial agreement, according to which Britain and France 
granted Turkey a credit of £25,000,000 for the purchase of war mate- 
rials, a loan of £15,000,000 in gold, and an additional credit of 
£3,500,000 to liquidate British and French “frozen” commercial 
assets. 

Moscow was highly critical of the treaty when it was officially 
announced, and Molotov in his ^eech of October 31 made vocal 
his disapproval of Turkey’ s action.** 

Turkey and World War JI, 1939-1941 
During the Second World War Turkey’s foreign policy ^vas mo- 
tivated ^ desire to avoid attack or occupation by the totalitarian 
powers. The Turks were anxious to avoid German bombing and they 
believed that Germany would prefer to conciliate rather than crush 
them. Distrust and fear of Russia were always present in Turkish 
minds, and they were dominant in Turkey’s foreign poh’cy. 

Until spring of 1940 her only major move was to close the Straits 
(in 1939) to foreign warships, in line %vith Arts. 20 and 21 of the 
Montreux Cooveotion. The defeat of France and the last-minute 
intervention of Italy posed a problem for the Turkish government 
War had, indeed, extended into the Mediterranean, and, if the 
Tripartite Treaty of Alliance was to be literally observed, Turkty 
was bound to take action against Italy. With the surrender of Fiance 
cm June 26, 1940, ho^vever, it became clear that condidoas had 
changed so radically that it would be unrealistic to expect Turkey to 
rush headlong into the conflict This was predsely the stand taken by 
Prime Minister Saydam when in June he told the Grand Assembly 
that Turkey would remain nonbelligerent 
Throughout 1940 Turkey feared a German move eastward, and 
she was active, as Britain’s partner, in promoting greater unity among 
the B alk a n states. The main obstacle was, as usual, Bulgarian revision- 
ism, and to overcome this Turkey advised Rumania to readb some 
compromise over the controversial territorial issues. Her advice fell 
on deaf ears, and both Rumania and Bulgaria gradually sL'pped into 
the German orbit 

Mussolini’s invasion of Greece in October 1940 brought Fascist 
aggression close to Turkey’s door. The Greek crisis prompted Britain’s 
foreign secretary, Anthony Eden, to pay a hurried visit to Ankara in 
n Dallia, op. cU., p. IIL 
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February 1941 fn order to re%-lcw the war situation with Turllih 
leaders and to obtain tbeir opprc\'al for the use of British troops in 
defense of Greece. Sucli a step meant a diversion of some forces that 
might be needed bter to aid Turhey. Hence tlic British felt it neces- 
sary to consult Ankara. This \4sit was preceded by Anglo-Turkish 
stall talks, which took pbee in the autumn of 19-10. 

The fint lulf of 19-11 witnessed smashing German victories In 
Yugoslasla and Greece, the conquest of Crete, and the dispatch of 
a German force to Iib)-a. Tlie situation was further agera>-ated bj* 
an anti-British rebellion in Iraq and Axis infiltration into Vicliy- 
held S)Tb. The German army was also in occupation of Bumania and 
Bulgarha. All Greek isbnds irs the Aegean, even those close to the 
Turkish coast, were In German hands. By June 194! Turkey was 
almost surrounded by countries dominated by German military might 
or political infljjenee. Tlie sole exception was her frontier with Bussia, 
but Uic Utters enipnatic policy was far from reassuring. 

TufiUh-Ctnnan Utlations 

Tire physical approach of German pmver to Turkey's frontiers 
brought Turkish-German rcbtioiu to a showdown. In the eoune of 
(licir rebtions uith each other tlicre had been friendship and there 
were still some romantic memories of a common struggle in the days 
of ^Vorld War I. U'hllc many Turks resented Germany's Intention to 
make Turkey another "EgSTh* i-*-» ® virtual protectorate, many 
Olliers, especially among the military, bid a warm feeling for tlie 
martial and eilldent Teutonic nation. Despite political controversies 
during World War I, there had been surprisingly little muhul 
recrimination after defeat In 1018. Whato'cr emotional hostility 
remained in both nations was directed against the victorious Versailles 
powers who, as viesved from Berlin and Ankara, imposed humilbUng 
peace terms upon the s-anquished. Under these circumstances It svas 
not difficult for the Weimar republic to regain the friendship and 
confidence of the Turks. The employment of numerous German 
professors, experts, and constnictlon firms by the Kemalist administra- 
tion eloquently testified to the speedy re^val of the old bonds of 
friendship. 

Ilillei's advent to power did not per so alienate Turkey from Ger- 
many. After all, the Turks were not prone to shed tean over the ill 
treatment of a national mlnori^ by another country. Moreover, some 
dynamic features of the new regime in Berlin filled them with a 
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certain amount of admiration. As for the lack of parliamentaiy 
democracy under Hitlers rule, few worried about that in Turkey. 
Economically, co-operation with Germany was promising, and the 
barter agreements which Dr. Hialmar Schacht skillfully negotiated in 
Ankara in the 19-3ffs increased the volume of Tiukish foreign trade, 
relieved the pressure of depression, and permitted Turkty to sell 
some goods to Germany at prices 20 to 40 per cent higher than those 
of the world market By 1939 up to 90 per cent of Turkeys forei^ 
trade was transacted through clearing agreements, and Germany 
received about one-half of all Turkish exports. 

The basically imisionist character of Nan foreign policy did nert 
quite cermport with the Turkish devotion to the status quo, but so 
long as Germany kept her hands oil southeastern Europe, Turke)* 
had no particul^ cause for alarm- The cooling of Turko-Cerman 
relations came gradually as a result of the formation of the Rome- 
Berlia Axis. Turkish fears of Italian expansionism have already been 
discussed.** Implicit German support of Italian dairos underlined 
the difference beri«‘eeo German and Turkisb objecti\«. By ha 
partidpation in the Nyon conference of 1937, on the polidng of the 
Mediterranean during the Spanish Civil War, Turkey stressed her 
interest in preserving the status quo and the principle of collective 
security, both features unpleasant to Germany. The Munidi agree- 
ment of 1938 gave Turkey new concern since it illustrated the dose 
collaboration between the European dictators. Mussolinfs attack on 
Albania on April 7, 1939, precipitated Turkish negotiatioos with Brit- 
ain and France and definitely marked a point of separab'on from the 
Axis camp. Eager to prm-ent Turkey from joining the Western pow- 
ers, in late April 1339 Hitler sent as ambassador to Ankara, the ex- 
chanceHor of the Eeich, Franz von Papen. It was hoped in Berlin 
that Von Papen, a former staff officer in Falkenhajm’s army in Syria 
and a man possessing much diplomatic skill and good Torldsh con- 
tacts, would be able to isfiueoce Turkey’s policies. This was not the 
case, hosves’er, as the condusioo of the Turkish-French-British alli- 
ance subsequCTjtly pim-ed. But Von Papen did not relent in his efforts 
to improve Tmkish-German relations. Generally speaking, his di- 
plomacy in Ankara passed through three distinct stages. Ihiiing the 
first (1939-1940), he attempted to keep Turkey neutral and to dis- 
suade her from an Anglo-French allianr«»- During the second (1911- 
1943), he exerted pressure to bring about doser economic^ political, 
r* See above, p. 131 
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and military ties l>ct\\-c«i Berlin and Ankara. During the third (19J-1), 
he again rCTrrtcd to an cIFort tokeep the Turks netifraL 
Wide the Turks nectlctl no urging to stay neutral, ft was more 
tlJilicult to get iheiT) to co-operate with the Aais. Jn the spring, of 
ISn Germany’s position was so strong after her Balkan victories 
that Turkey reJorlJnlJy agreed to begin negotbtions on a bilateral 
treaty. Von Tapen sought to secure Ankara’s permission to unlimitcsl 
transit of Cemun ss-ar materials and passage of a disguised con- 
tingent of troops tlirough Turkish territory tou-ard Iraq. SjTia, and 
Iran, In return he was authorized to promise rectification of tlie 
Turkish border in ’Tlirace, a fesv Creek islands in the Aegean, and 
a guarantee of Turkish security and the safety of the Straits." 

On June IS, 19-U, Von Tapen succeeded in concluding a Icn-j-ear 
treaty of nonaggression srilh Tiirke)*- 'Tlie Turks accepted It as a 
safeguard against German aggression but took care to insert a clause 
whldi stated that prestous commitments of the signatories would not 
be affected by the treaty. German motivation was clear; they de- 
sired to neutralize Turkey and bolatc Russia prior to Uieir fns-asion 
of tliat country scheduled for June 22. 

The rapid adsanee of the Reidiswehr in Russia emboldened Ger- 
many in her relations with Turke)*. Berlin began to esert pressure on 
Ankara for closer collaboratioo. Germany was interested in Turkish 
raw materiali, especially in chrome, which was essnitial for the pro- 
duction of high-grade steel. Turke)', hmvevcr, had a clirome agree- 
mcnl wdlh Great Britain, which she refused to violate. 

^\^at ensued could be called a "chrome war" between Germany 
and tile Western Allies, with Turkey as a reluctant battleground. 
Economically, the efforts of the Isto protagonists to outbid each other 
netted Turkey tremendous gains, since the prices paid to her ssere 
far above the world market price. Politically, howe%‘er, the whole 
process was most emb-arrassiRg «rrd dangerous. 

On October 9, 19-11, partly succumbing to German pressure, Tur- 
key concluded with the Bricli a trade pact to last until March 31, 
1913. It provided for the sale of 00,000 tons of chrome ore to Germany 
in 1913-1944 (I.e., after the eipiration of the Anglo-Turkish chrome 
ogreement). In return, Germany promised to deliver war equipment 
worth lOO.OOO.OOOTurkish pounds, of wWch 18,000,000 pounds’ worth 
would be shipped before the end of 1942. 

»* La FolUUfua ADfmandt, 19ti—19i3! Dacvmerds SrerHs du UinUtra dot 
ASaitet Ztrengitei iAHemagnt (Fsris. 194S). 
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TTirougbout 1941 and 19-12 Von Fapro pressed Turkey to become 
"more and more friendly" foward Ceimany and to grant the Reichs- 
wehr transit fadlities to the Arab countries and the Suez Canal 
In addition to the inducements mentioned In connection wath the 
Turlish-Cenrun pact of June 18, IWl, Cennany used two other 
devices to win Turkey’s support. The first was the rcs'elatioa of the 
far-rcaching Sorict ambitions to secure military control of the Straits, 
which Molotov had repeatedly stressed to the Cennan gewemment 
during the period of Nazi-Soviet collaboration. Considering these 
Smiet daims, Turkey had. according to Berlin, nothing to gain and 
much to lose from an Allied >icf ory. Tbesecond device was an attempt 
to revive and encourage Pan-Turanlan tendencies in Turkey. The 
advance of the German army into the southern, Moslem-Inhabited 
re^ons of the Soviet Empire (the Crimea and the Caucasus) gave 
Cennany a trump card of major importance in her relations with 
Turkey. The German Foreign OlBce wanted to give these Turkish- 
spealdag areas autonomy and invited some Turks to aid in the ad- 
ministration as expert advisers. Germany showed a disposition to 
negotiate wiih Turkey about the future status of the areas to questioa 
By conceding to Turkey the right to organize the liberated Tcrkt^ 
Tatar areas of the Soviet Union into a federation. Von Fapen and 
an influential group to the German Foreign Office hoped to secure 
Turkish coThbontion during the war. 

Although these inducements profoundly impressed Turkish Pan- 
Turanians and attracted the attention of some military leaders 
including Marshal Cakmak, the official Turkisb attitude was non- 
committal. In an important conversation with Von Papen on August 
27, 1942, Prime Minister Saraooglu stated that as a Turk be "passion- 
ately [desired] the annihnation of Russia," and that such an exploit, 
about to be accomplished by the Fuhier, did not occur more once 

to a century. He believed that Germany had a ma|or mission to cany 
out in liberating the Turkisb peoples of Russia. As prime mmister cd 
Turkey, however, he must take care not to give the Russians the 
sVi^test pretext to annihilate, by way of reprisals, die Tuiko-M ongol 
minorities. For this reason it was necessary for Mm to 
absolute neutrah'^.** 

Turkey was unwilling to compromise her neutral position by 
embiadng Pan-Turanism, Moreover, it was doubtful whether any 
tangible arrangement could result from these talks because of the 

«JKi.pp.S3S. 
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opposition of AUrctl floscnberg's Ccnnan Minijtiy for the East to 
any jchctnci of TurVo-Tatar autonomy. ItcKonbc^ ant! liii clique 
of pou-er-grasping Nazis did not share the view of the Foreign 
Ministry on this situation. SclEsldy looking for gm-emorships of the 
occupied areas and anticipating a speedy conquest of the ^ucasus, 
they went so far as to dirpatch to Turkey a man who loudly advertised 
liimsclf as the 'Gauleiter of Tiflis,' much to the mortlEcation of the 
German ambassador.*' In Sqitember 19-12 nibbentrop abruptly In- 
structed Von Papen to discontinue the Pan-Turanian conversations 
In view of the stubborn Tutkbh neutrality. 

Tills attitude could not be shaken by Von Papen'i personal skill, 
or by his las-ish use of money to foster German propaganda." or es en 
by the great adsantage of having access, during the critical period, 
to tlie secret documents of tlic British embass)-." Tlie maiimum ad- 
vantage Germany could obtain was to conclude two new trade agree- 
ments with Turkey: the first on June 2. 1912, followed by a Turkish 
promise In September to ship her 45,000 Ions of chrome, representing 
lialf of Turkey's annual production, and the second on April 21. JOW, 
for the cjcliange of WO.000,000 worth of goods In the nest year. 

From the time of the Battle of Stalingrad and the Anglo-American 
landing in North Africa In the fall of 1912. Germany's military position 
steadily deteriorated, and so did lier diplomatic posiUon. On April 20, 
1944, Turkey stopped further shipments of chrome to Germany. On 
June 15 she pul an end to the secret passage of minor German naval 
craft through the StraiU, and on August 2, 1914. she broke diplomaUc 
relations with the Reich. 

Tuthfy and Ute Werirni Allies 

Turkish attitudes were obviously influenced by the changing for- 
tunes of the war and also by skillful Allied diplomacy. The entry of 
the United States into the war prcrfoundly affected Turkish political 
thought Even before this happened. Turkey had been granted, on 
>rL. C Moyilsch. Optration Cltrro (New y«lt, 1830), p. 5. 

»• lnDcc«snber 1W2 WHjentroprrporlcdljrMnlVonrBpenfiveininioaBflchi- 
marls In goU to support pro-Csrnun elrrowU In Turley ( La foliiUpie AUe- 
nurrufs, p. 115). 

" Between October 10-13 and April 1044 die valet of die Britlsb imbuudor. 
Sir llughc KaatchbuH-IIugesien, rrgidariy opened die ambassador 'i safe, photo- 
graphed the documents, and supplied them to the German secret icn-lee agent. 
L. C. Moyzlsch. He was paid £S,000Iora roll of Elms. Details of this fudnatlng 
story are contained In Moyrlseh, op. cU., and In the article by Robert W. Kempner, 
The Highest Paid Spy in History," Saturday Evening Posi, Ja& SS, 1950. 
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December 3, 1941, American lead-lease assistance. This prtn'ed to be 
s'aluable because of the wartime collapse of foreign trade and the fact 
that, throughout the war, Tuxl'cy was obliged to maintain an anny of 
tNTo million men, thus diverted from their producth'e occupab'ons. 

During the war Turkey maintained dose contact with the British, 
who played a major part in suppl)dng her with militarj* equipment 
In December 1942 the British cabinet decided *in principle” to by 
to bring Turkey into the ^vaT on the Allied side. In early Februar)' 
1943 Prime Minister Churdiill and Presidenl Inonu, accompanied 1^' 
high military advisers, met in Adana to look into the problem of 
Turkish belligerent*. Both parties agreed that before Turkey made 
any move she must be properly equipped militarily. The Adana 
meeting was consequently followed by visits to Ankara of top British 
commanders in the Middle East *• TTiese men counted on Tmkf ’s 
entry into the war by the fall of 1943- The result of these talks was 
an infiltration of Turkey hy Ho)-al Air Force personnel, incognito.** 
But, faced with the threat of Cennan reprisal bombing of Istanbul, 
the Turkish government refused to abandon its position of noa- 
bdligercncy. Yet Turkey was not absolutely neutral. In September 
1943 she gave evidence of this by aiding, first to supply and then to 
evacuate, those British troops who, foDowing Italy’s collapse, had 
taken over some of the Dodecanese Islands and who w ere later forced 
to g^ve them up to the Germans. The evacuation could be attributed 
to German air superiority, and it serv'ed as a reminder to the Turks 
to proceed with caution. 

Althou^ the Turidsh porition found ^mpathetic understanding 
in London and in Washington, at die Moscow and Teheran confer- 
ences in October and November 1943, the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain agreed that Turkisb benfgeren^ should E>e secured 
the end of 1943. What followed constituted another ^lapter in the 
“diplomaqr of pressure.”’ On his way fioui Mo sc o w conference, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden met Turldsh Foreign Minis- 
ter Numan Menemenciogla in Cairo and pressed for a dedaiation 

of war. In December, again in Cairo, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister ChimliiTI, fresh fr om their meeting in Teheran, reiterated 
this demand to Resideirt Inonu, requesting as a first step Allied use 
of Turldsh air bas es . The Turks agreed “in principle” but made their 

9* Sir SHc^to Sir Hemy WHsdsi, Sit Jobs 

rrpresentirg tiie ILAJ"., lie Army, and the K*vy, r e apecUt eiy. 

Moyriscti, op. eU^ p. 56. 
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agreement conditional upon further supply of arms from the West 
A British military and air delegatioD that arrived in Ankara in late 
January 1944 left empty-hand^ The Allies did not conceal their 
disappointment 

Beginning with the spring of 1944, however, Turkey, as has been 
pointed out, made several moves to sever economic arjd political 
relations with Germany, and this trend was culminated by the declara- 
tion of war cn the Ileich on February 23, 1945. This last act did not 
evoke much enthusiasm in Ankara, inasmuch as the Turks did not like 
to imitate Mussolini by entering (he war at the eleventh hour.** The 
decision was made largely In order to gain admittance to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco. 

TurJclsh-Sooiet Relathns 

Turkey’s relations with Russia were strained. On the one hand, 
Turkey feared Soviet revisionism in the Straits, and these fears, as 
we have seen, were skillfully farmed by Von Papen. On the other, 
Russia resented, fint, Turku's alliance with the Western powers, and 
then after the Nazi Invasion, Turke/s neutrality. After France’s col- 
lapse in 1940 the German government published a White Book, 
which revealed that at the time of the Russo-Finoisb war in 1939- 
1940, France had planned, with Turkish approval, to use Turkish 
bases to bombard Baku In the event of war with Rmsia.” Although 
vigorous denials were subsequently made by Ankara, this revelation 
was not conducive to the lessening of tension. 

After the German invasion Russia desired Turkey’s entry into the 
war on the Allied side. On September 2, 1943, a Soviet propaganda 
mouthpiece. The War ond the WorJdng Clasr. accused Turkey of 
prolonging the war by protecting Germany’s flank in the Balkans. 
It was clear that the old friendship was rapidly giving way to open 
hostiLty. The Increase of Pan-Turanian sentiment in Turk^ added 
another element of friction. In fact, the Turkish government became 
so alarmed lest the Soviets might be provoked to actroo tlzat in mid- 

** Sir Hu^e Knatchbull-Hugessen, Diplomat in Peace and War (London. 
1949), p. 19S, The book contains four chapten on Tuikev between 1939 and 
1944. 

>’Ttils was the so-called 'Camelin Flan," to attack Russia through the Cau- 
casus. It was presented at the request of Fteod (Vernier Edouard Daladier, and 
based on reconunendations of General Maxbne Weygaad, conunander-in-chief in 
Syria. Massigli, French ambassador in Ankara, all^edly informed his gov- 
enuneot that Turkey would crxrperate in Uie execution of these plans. For details, 
see Dallin, op. eit., pp. 166 S. 
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delegation, with the British, endorsed what they beh’eved to be 
legitimate SoWet demands concerning maritime tra£Bc to and from 
the Black Sea, On November 2, 1945, the United Stales went so far 
as to set forth its o%vn formal proposals, very favorable to Russia and, 
in fact, somewhat reminiscent of the privileged status that tsarist 
Russia had enjoj'ed under the Treaty of Unldar Iskelessi (See Chap- 
ter XV). But the United States, with Britain, steadfastly refused to 
accept Soviet contentions concerning the administration and the 
defense of the Straits by the Black Sea powers. In a note of August 
19, 1946, addressed to ^foscow, the American government made it 
dear that it would oppose any virtual monopoly of power by Russia 
in the strategic walenvay. 

The “Truman Doctrine* of opposition to Soviet imperialism, pre- 
viously referred to, was proclaimed when Soviet pressure on Turkej' 
and Greece was at its highest In Greece Soviet-sponsored guerrillas 
endeavored to overthrow the le^timale Athens government; their 
success would have gravely impaired Turkish security. The British, 
who had hitherto been mainly responsible for the bolstering of Greek 
defense and for the supply of war equipment to Turkey, dedared that 
they were no longer in a posib'on to continue these responsibilities. 
In a bold decirion the American gov-ernmeot assumed the bordexi, 
dedaring that the presen’ation of Greek and Turkish independence 
was vital to the seciuity of the United Stales. This was the tot major 
commitment of the United States in the Middle East of a semimilitaiy 
nature, and Congress, not quite ready to face the realities, spent a 
number of weeks debating the necessary appropriab’ons. By mfd-May 
1947 Congress approved the expenditure of $400,000,000, to be spent 
on economic and military aid, of which $100,000,000 was assigned 
to Turkey. Turkey greeted this acb'on with relief and gratitude. Presi- 
dent Trumans message marked the beginning of an era of growing 
American interest in the welfare and security of Turkey and set in 
morion a number of measures to aid and reassure that country. On 
May 2, 1947, elements of the United States Mediterranean fleet 
visited Istanbul, giving rise to enthusiastic pro-American demonstia* 
tions. In June an American militaiy mission arrived in Ankara to 
become a permanent addition to the diplomaric representation. In 
the same month Turkey signed a contract with two American firms 
for construction and modernization of airfields.** The Turlash duef 

*• Westiogbouse ElecWc aad J. C. White. Prcvinaly. in October 1&46, ■ eon- 
trad had bed signed with the Radio CoiporatiiRi of America for the installatkm 
of moddi radio ct^uipmcnt aboard 31 o£ Xtnldsb merdiant marine, 
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of staff paid an oIEcial visit to the United States in the fall of the 
same year. American experts were hired to advise on railway, sea 
transport, telegraph, and telephone organization. In the spring of 
1948 Turkey received from the United States a number of naval 
vessels, including long-range submarines, and a contingent of attack 
bombers, granted under the Turkish assistance act. Simultaneously, 
arrangements were made for the training of Turkish naval crews in 
America. 

The adoption by Congress of the European Recovery Program con- 
tributed to the strengthening of the ties between the two countries, 
Turkey being included among the sixteen recipients of American aid. 
A permanent mission of the European Co-operation Adminisbab'on 
(EGA) ^vas added to the growing number of private and official 
American institutions in Ankara. 

The year 1949 brought, in the midst of the moimting East-West 
crisis, further manifestations of co-opeiation between Washington 
and Ankara. Aware of the increased American interest in the defense 
of Europe, Turkey made skOlful diplomatic efforts to lay stress on her 
European character from the strategic and the political points of 
view. In February the Turkish government suggested the conclusion 
of a Mediterranean defense pact, and in August, much to her gratifi- 
cation, Turkey was admitted to the Council of Europe, a deliberative 
body recently created at Strasbourg. 

The negotiation and conclusion by the United States of the North 
Atlantic Treaty on April 4, 1949, aroused in Turkey keen interest 
and a desire to be included in the alliance, alongside Greece. The 
North Atlantic partners were not yet ready to extend their formal 
commitments so far. However, largely to assuage Turkish fears. Dean 
AchesoD,the American secretary of state, declared on March 23, 1949, 
that the United States’ continuous interest in the security of the 
nations of the Middle East, particularly Greece, Turkey, and Iran, 
had in no way been lessened by the negotiations on the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

On December 27, 1949, the United States and Turkey concluded 
a cultural pact providing for the use of $S,000,000 worth of lend-Iease 
surplus property for student exchange. In May 1950 the Department 
of State informed the public fliat in diree years under the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Hao Greece and TurJcey together had 
received a total of $700,000,000 in military and of $764,000,000 in 
economic assistance. Scarcely a month later it was announced that 
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the European Cooperation Administration had allocated to Turkey 
$275,000 to carry out a major maritime rehabilitation project and 
that a nine-man group of Ameiicaa shipping experts was to advise 
Ankara on the execution of this plan. 

The outbreak of the Korean war in June 1930 foimd Turkey eager 
to show her devotion to the prindples of world peace. On July 25 
she offered the United Nations a brigade of 4,500 fully equipped 
troops, which without much delay were shipped to Korea. There they 
participated in some of the fiercest battles of the war, displaying great 
military valor and gaining universal praise from the military experts. 
These troops suffered heavy casualties in the dramatic retreat of 
midwinter 1950-1931 caused by the sudden Chinese Communist 
intervention, but their morale remained unimpaired. The American 
press paid glowing tributes to the gallantry of the Mehmetciks. 

Following the official Turkish application on August 1, 1950, for 
membership In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, much 
palhetie thought was given on both sides of the Atlantic to this re- 
quest.** 

TURKEY'S NEW DEMOCRACY 
The steadily growing friendship with America was strengthened 
by notable domestic developments in Turkey. Since the terminatiOD 
of the war, progressive liberalization in Tuildsb poliBeal life could 
be noticed. The one-party system virtually ended when, in January 
1947, a newly created Democratic Party held its first national congress 
in Ankara. Six months later press dispatches announced the inaugura- 
tion of another organization, the Turldsb Conservative Partj' {Turk 
Muiiafazakar Perfiri), headed by Rifat Atilhan, which prodaimed 
its support of reh’gious instruction. The ending of Tnar tial law early 
in 194S marked a gradual relaxation of strict government controls and 
made life easier for the opposition. 

This new trend found its dramatic (and to many observers unex- 
pected) expression in May 1950 when freely conducted national 
elections resulted in complete victory for the new Democratic Party.** 

On September 20, 1951, the North Atlantic Cotmei] at its meeting at Ottawa 
formafly extended to Turkey ( and Greece ) an InvitaUon to join the alliance. Soon 
afterward Ambassador W. A. Hairtman and Csi. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, sisited Asikaia to explore with Turkish leadgs th® 
practical aspects of Turkey’s inclusion in NATO. 

The Democratic Party secured 397 seats out of a total of 497 hi the Assembly. 
The People's Party gained 63 seats. 
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This was followeti by the election of Celal Bayar, founder of the 
Democratic Partj', to the president of the repubh’c. The new presi- 
dent entrusted the formation of a new cabinet to fifty-one-year-old 
Adnan Menderes. Fuat Koprulu became foreign minister. The Dem- 
ocratic Party program laid greater emphasis on free enterprise in the 
nation’s economic life but otherwise differed little from the People’s 
Party platform. 'The Democrats owed their resounding victory pri- 
marily to the popular desire for a change of administration. The 
People’s Party government had been in office ever since 1922 and, 
like any human institution, had developed burdensome bureaucratic 
characteristics. The immediate cause could be found in the high cost 
of living, resulting partly from the economic inefficiency of state- 
owned enterprises and partly from the impact of the uncertain inter- 
national situation upon the domestic life of the nation. 'The impor- 
tant fact was that the Turkish people wanted a change and they 
obtained it in an orderly and peaceful manner. With regard to 
Turkey's international position, no division of opinion was revered. 
Bayar, the president-elect, declared on the day of electoral victory: 
*It is Important for this country's security and even for the cause of 
svorld peace that friend and foe alike should know that any change 
whatsoever in the Covemmenf £s not going to change our foreign 
policy.* 

The new government’s action upheld the statement The new 
regime relaxed the stress on secularism, emphasized so greatly dur- 
ing the preceding period.” On July 7, 1950, the hventy-seven-year- 
old ban on reh'^ous radio programs was lifted. Radio Ankara began 
brief broadcasts of readings from the Koran. 

Although the Turks, and their foreign friends, had good reasons 
to rejoice at Turkey’s smooth transition from tutelage to democracj', 
they soon foimd that democracy could not be speedily implanted 
without much work and tribulation. Such questions as the choice 
between a two-party or a multiparty system, the immutability or 
flexibility of Kemalist principles, and the role of religion in the state 
had to be considered in terms of thefr relevance to an orderly de- 
velopment of democratic processes. With regard to the number of 
parties, there was a deflm'te trend toward a two-party system, al- 

” The fifrt rign of cliaage came at tail ft* 1947, when the People'* Party gov- 
eminent decided to pennit reiigtoiis instnictioii in schools. It was, however, 
largely a political wove, design^ to offset the successes which the opposition 
Democratic Party scored with the peasantry by appealing to their religious emo- 
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though attempts were made to introduce other parties. WTiile such 
parties as the Socialist, Peasant Democratic Islamic, or National 
Uplift could be considered as minor and ephemeral, this was not 
true of the Nation {MiUet) Party, which rallied to its standard 
important conservative and prorelipous elements. But precisely be- 
cause the Millet Party stO(^ for principles opposed to the basic 
tenets of the Republic^ in particular to secularism, it incurred accu- 
sations of sedition, and its \'ery erislence posed the problem of 
limits to free speech and assembly in the new democraty. 

The part 5 ’’s fourth Congress held in Ankara in June 1953 could be 
regarded as a major anti-Ketnaltst manifests b'on. Alarmed at the 
reactionary course the party was foUowing, the government took 
energetic steps to put an end to its activities. After s»rdi and 
closure of the party's headquarters, the government suspended the 
part)'S press organ Millet and indicted fifteen of its members for 
advocating return to the turban and veU, polygamy, teadiiag in the 
Arabic alphabet, and restoration of the monarchy, fie.. In general 
tenns, propaganda in favor of a theo«atic state. On January 27, 
1954, a court in Ankara ordered dissolution of the part)’, but the 
verdict was subsequently voided by Turkey’s highest tribunal, the 
Court of Cassation. Moreover, the party promptly reconstituted it- 
self as a Republican Nation Party, thus, at least through its titl^ 
indicating abandonment of nyalist schemes. In the May 1^4 elec- 
tions the party, campaigning under its new name, ^voa Eve seats 
to the Grand National Assembly on the basis of 480,249 rates cast 
in its fa%'or.** 

Although this figure was far from tmpreash'e, it could not be 
taken as fully indicative of the party’s position in the country. This 
was due to two factors. In the first place, the Republican People’s 
Party (RJ*J*.), one of the two major parties in the country, man- 
aged to secure only 31 seab out of a total of 541, and yet its strength 
— as represented by 3.193,471 rales— was much greater than the 
negligible number of seats acquired vs-ould indicate. If this was 
true of the RJP*., there was no reason to apply a different j’ard- 
stick to the Republican Nation Party. In the second place, the ISaO’s 
witnessed a widespread revival of religious fraternities such as 
Ticani, Badt al-Zcmcn, Behtcsi, Naknbendi, and Kadirufo and of 
pro-Islamic political organizatiCBis such as the Democratic Islamic 

••CcAim de TOfimt CoraempoTobK 1954, 1. (Heocefoitii referred to 
CoTiicn.) 
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Party, t!ie Kaltonal Uplift Patty, anti a tnllftanl astodation known 
as Dtiijuk DtJ^u. All these grotjps prolcssctl an extreme pro-Isbmic 
philosophy and, at times, practiced Icrrorlsm and vandalism, the 
latter directed at statues ol Kemal Atatikk. Tlieir aggressiveness 
received considerable publicity wlien in the fall of 1932 some mem- 
bers of Duyiik Do^u and the Isbmfc Democratic Party assaulted and 
seriously sscunded Alunct Emin Yalman, editor of tlic rcspcctctl 
■V'flfan and one of the foremost figures of TurVish Journalism, for his 
allegedly “anlMslamic" attitudes. Thus, It was certain that the poor 
shosdng of the 3/(f/ct at Uie elections did not truly portray the 
strength of traditionalist and prorctigious feelings in tiie country. 

Dut how strong ss'as die rcliglotis reaction, and s«hy did it res-eal 
Itself under the Democratic administration? As for the first gties- 
lion, any answer must be tentathc inasmuch as Turkey has not yet 
dcs'cloped all the modem methods of gauging public opinion used 
in tlie more ad>-anecd West It seems fairly certain that qualita- 
tively, the religious reaction represented a hard core of Irreconcil- 
abler who were thoroughly dedicated and determined to wage an 
Intense struggle to achles'c their objectives. Quantitatively, how- 
ever. they were definitely In a minority Inasmuch as both major 
part/cs, the Democratic and the People's PepoblJcan, favored secu- 
larism. Moreover, most of the )-ounger and of the educated elements 
opposed return to Isbm os a gxilding principle of tlic state. 

With reference to the second question, Uic resival of religious re- 
action was due partly to the rebxation of government controls in 
conformity uilh the new spirit of democracy and partly to the pol- 
icy and tactics of the Democratic Par^ Itself. This party, in order 
to win the conlrat with the old part)' of Atatiirk, trietl to woo to 
itself all those elements in Turkish society which for one reason or 
another had grievances against the dictatorial controb of the Kemal- 
InSnii era. Thus tlic Democrats appealed to businessmen, intellec- 
tuab, and urban consumers who liad grown restive under the re- 
gime of iftariirne, bek of civil liberties, and inflation, respectively. 
Dut tile DemoCTats' greatest untapped source was the consers'atis'e 
countryside, to which the Peoples Party, urban-minded and reform- 
bt, had ncs’cr paid adequate attention. To gain popularity in the 
rural and provincial communities. Democrats did not hesitate to 
entice voters by moderate (and never too explicit) promises of 
greater tolerance toward religion, especially in the school and In 
radio programs. Furthermore, the party allowed llio gradual forma- 
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tion among its members of a pro-lslamic wing.** These tactics were 
responsible for the confusion created in the minds of many con- 
cerning the party’s true intentions. In reality, the Democratic lead- 
ers were as dedicated to the Kcmalist principles as n-ere the People’s 
Ilepublicans. But because of tactical concessions made in the heat 
of the campaign, they later had to fac* a strong Islamic mm'ement, 
which, if unchecked, was likely to shake the foundations of the 
Republic. 

To cope Nvith these dangerous trends the Democrats resorted 
partly to legislation and partly to police action and judicial pro- 
ceedings svithin the framework of such laws as existed. On July 
25, 1951, the Grand National Assembly adopted a law protecting the 
mcmorj* of Atatiirk. The Democrats also banned, through appropri- 
ate judicial channels, certain anticonslilutional groups and, as men- 
tioned above, took steps against the Millet Party, which appeared 
as the most serious challenger of the existing S)-stem. 

In the initial stages this poliq' met wnih full approval from the 
People’s Republicans. Their leader, former President In^nti, de* 
clared on January 21, 1953: *TVe cannot but give our support to the 
government for measures It has taken with a view to protectfag 
the structure of the country against all reactjonaiy movements.* Id 
another speech delivered shortly afterward, he added: *lt is good 
that the government ... has decided to defend the reforms of the 
Republic The duly of the gcn-eimnent is to prevent the religion from 
being used for political purposes and the duty of the opposition is to 
help the government in this task." ** 

But repression (however dotbed in judicial vestments) immedi- 
ately posed the problem of where the line between licit and illicit 
political actirity should be dra^vn. It also created the danger that, 
once used, it might be appUed to other poliUcal foes as well Id 
fact, this was precisely what happened. The Democrats did not 
withstand the temptation of curb^g the opposition as a whole. Tb® 
sharp edge of this policy pointed against their most formidable 
rivals, the People’s Republicans. The method used was the passage 

A typical manifestation of the pro-lslamic tendency within the Demowatie 
Party was a petition presented at a loca] pai^ conference hi-Id in Konya 
in March 1931. The petition ashed for the sabsbtotion of the fez for it* 
European hat, the reinfroduetion of veils, the abandonment of Latin script 
in faror of Arabic, the suppression of ttrtnes, the banning of the cfvil code, 
and the re-establishment of relieioos law and polygamy. 

”Ctfhier», 19XJ, 1. 
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cf a series of I<*gbJ4lh-e acts hy the Dcmocrat-domlnalcd Crand 
Natloiul Assembly. Tlicsc acU Included a hw depriving the Peo- 
ple's Republican Party of Its "People's Ilotiscs" (August 8, 1931); 
an amendment to the penal code making offensive ciiticijm of cab- 
inet memlters a punbluble crime (June 1, 1933); a law placing a 
ban on the political oetMties of professors (July 21, 1933); a law 
confiscating certain properties <d die Republican People’s Party 
(December 12, 1933); a press law Instituting penalties for articles 
offending official persons (March 7, 103-1); and two laws directed 
against the priWlege of tentire of officials, professors, and judges 
(fall, lost). Tlie People's Republicans naturally opposed this legis- 
btlon, and. when on July 21, 1033, the Democrats introduced a bill 
forbidding the use of religion for political purposes, they voted 
agairut it, despite tlieir earlier approval of the DemocraU’ secularist 
policy. Tbe bill Jn question, fogellier svith the ban on pohtical activi- 
ties of professon just mentioned, lud been prcsentetl by the Demo- 
oats as "laws of rutional safety," an ominous-sounding title. 

Bolstered by this kind of legislation and the mental climate It en- 
gendered, the Democrats scored a resounding \-ictoiy at the polls 
on May 2, 19>(, gaining 503 seats out of a total of 511. fncreasfngly 
intolerant of eritidsm, they did not hesitate to put on trial tlie dean 
of Turkish journalism, lluseln Cahit Yal^n. and a number of other 
ncsvspaportnen, who. In due course, received jail sentences. By Au- 
gust 1955 tlie rift between the Democrats and their Republican 
opponents became so intense that the latter rrftued to run in the 
municipal and provincial elections. Soon after this decision the 
R.P.P.’s secretary general American-trained Dr. Kasim Gulck, was 
placed under anest and indicted. 

3\Tille thus tr)'ing to silence the opposition, the Democrats suf- 
fered dissension within (heir onsti ranks. Dotli the rightist wing in 
the party and tlie liberal elements began to oppose the leading 
group licadcd by Premier Mcndcres. The latter did not hesitate to 
deal harshly witli those whose ertreme pro-Iilamie stand brcnight 
Uiem dose to the outlawed traditionalists.*' In one case expulsion 
from the party was follosved indictment and punishment. Tlie 

*• Early tn 1953 Ujb party cxpcIW a lew drpulln for belotiglng to an 
fllegsl "NalkwiaUst Auoclalion," ■ prowllgious group. At the party congress 
held In February 1053 Premter Menderet strongly attacked religious trends 
wllliln the party, stating that tl>e 'Democratle Party Is not a bonnUng-bouse 
or a boter which will harbor people dbagreeiog with the party's Ideas and 
eonsletloiis. “Tlio Detnocrallc Party," he said, “favors manifestation* 
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liberal critics ivere aggriwed by ibc premiers economic policies 
and his repressive political measures. In mid-October 1955 nine 
deputies, including two former ministers, were expelled from the 
party for revolting against Menderes' leadership. Shortly afterward 
ten more deputies, in a gesture of soHdarit)', severed tfieir party 
links to act henceforth as independents, A fesv daj-s later their ex- 
ample was follcnved by sixty delegates, who ^vaIked out of the 
party’s annual conference. These defections led, in December, to 
the creation of a nc%v part)* named Hurriyei (Freedom), Headed by 
Fevzi Lutfu Karaosmanoglu, a deputy from Manisa, and Ibrahim 
Oktera, a deputy from Bursa, the party rallied aroimd itself tsvent)'- 
nine deputies, thus becoming the third moat important force in the 
Assembly, ' 

In the conduct of national affairs the Democratic cabinet fo- 
cused its attention on economic des-elopmcnt, which, largely due to 
American assistance, took a bold swing upward. It will be recaffed 
that the Democrats, in contrast to their predecesson, tried to de- 
emphasize ^aiiyme. In conformitj' with this objecb've they passed 
two law deigned to promote free enterprise, TTie Erst, of Januajy 
18, 1954, encouraged investments by foreign capital The second, 
of Mardi 7, 1954, reversed a long tradition by %-irtually inriting for- 
eign oil enterprises to start prospecting and producb’on under at- 
tractive tenns. Speaking at the opening of the tenth session of the 
Grand National Assembly in November 1934, President Celal Bayar 
proudly pointed out that in the last few years agricultural produc- 
tion had increased by 200 per cent; that Turkey then had six to seven 
times as many tractors as she had in 1950-, that industrial production 
had registered a 100 per cent increase, and that the posw output 
had been raised from 500.000.000 K.W.H, to 3,000,000,000 in four 
years. Similarly impressive advances had been made in the road 
networl^ whidi increased from 2.630 JdJometen in 1930 to 22,000 
in 1^4; in bridge construction (an increase from 2S9 to 1,IS9 
units); and in the merchant marine; which by reaching a level of 
700,000 tons had doubled its previous tonnage.** 

Yet this spectacular development was not without its drawbacks, 

sorts of respect towanj TslTm Jn Toitey, bat opp o ses the Sbaria because 
its reintrodnetion would produce "confnsiOQ of religion with potties and wUh 
nmndane aSairs- (Oriente itodmo. Feb. 1953). 

**Cahiert, 19Si, 2. 
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the principal of wlilcJi wax undoubtedly the inflationary spiral, 
which gravely affected Turley*# economic stability while exposing 
millions of people to suffering and shortages. In their zeal to de- 
velop and modernize, the Democrats seemed to disregard certain 
penlstent laws of economics as well as the capacity of their under- 
developed country to assimilate the nesv wealth and Icchnolog)'. 
Consequently, by the end of 10S4 they found themselves in need of 
a nesv "injection” of funds to meet their foreign and domestic 
commitments. Ilather naturally, they turned toward the United 
States for help, ashing for a $300,000,000 loan, in addition to all the 
regular grants currently rcccls'ed from Washington under the head- 
ings of Mutual Security or Technical Assistance. But for the first 
time since the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine, they met with 
a refusal. OiEdal W'ashington was critical of the overextension of 
their economy and resented Uidr disregard of the recommendations 
made by American experts assisting In Turkish desclopment plans. 
Linked to the critidsm and the resentment was undoubtedly a feel- 
ing of uncaslncis In American circles over tJie turn the internal 
polities of Turley were taking. This uneasiness had, to be sure, 
never become a matter of public record, but iJie \Vest had given 
too much publicity to the ^pp)* grovslh of Turkish democracy to 
accept with complete equanimity desTlopments not consonant with 
the professed ideal 

TUnKEVS INTERNATIONAL POSITION IN THE ISSiTS 

Turkey's Democratic government continued the foreign policy of 
Its predecessors in Its entirely. Based on recognition of Soviet im- 
perialism os danger Number One, this polity aimed at consolidation 
of political links will* the West and improvement of Turkey's mili- 
tary and strategic position. In conformity with these objectives the 
Turks sought not only to cultivate their friendship with the United 
States and Britain but also to Improve relations vvith their immedi- 
ate neighbors in the Balkans and tiie Middie East. Marshal Titos 
defection from the Soviet camp and his veering toward the West 
enabled the Turks (o work for an entente of free Balkan states os an 
additional barrier to Soviet expansionism. Negotiations aiming at 
tliis obj'ective resulted, first. In the signing on Febmaiy 28, 1953, 
of a pact of collaboration between Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 
This was not a mean achievement, considering the ideological di- 
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vergencies and the distrust existing among the stales in quesUon. 
With mutual confidence thus restored, the lliree countries tooh a 
further step hy concluding a formal treaty of alliance on August 9, 
19 ^. 

Unfortunately, this iie\v spirit of ftiendship \vas not destined to 
last long. Barely had the new treaty been signed when Greece 
raised the question of Cyprus. This strategic island in the eastern 
Nfediterrancan is a c^o^v•n colony of the British Empire, hut its in- 
habitants are predominantly Greek with a sizable Turkish minority. 
During 1934 the Cjpriole Creeks began to urge union with Greece, 
but their demands met with strong opposition on the part of both 
the island Turks and the Ankara gostmmenL The latter objected, 
on strategic grounds, to any change in the status of Cyprus. Follow- 
ing the evacuation of British troops from the Suez Canal Zone (see 
p. 427), Cyprus was to become the prindpal British (and therefore 
Western) base in the Middle East A surrender of this valuable 
stronghold to the ^-agarics of Greek politics and administration 
would entail considerable weakeniog of the Wests strategic post' 
tion. The Turks were most anxious to have in their hinterland a 
strong Allied base, from which, in case of emergency, aid and sup- 
plies could be rushed. Needless to say, the British, as masters of the 
island, fully shared their views. Though fully asvare of the Turkish 
and British stand on the matter, the Athens go\-cmmeot not only 
lent its support to the Cypriotes’ demands but went so far as to 
submit the question to the United Nations. Beal political solutions, 
however, are rarely reached through the United Nations. As with 
Iran, Indonesia, Palestine, and JCorea, so now svith Cyprus, local 
events tended to determine the decision. 

Although rebuffed twice in the United Nations, which refused to 
place the dispute on its agenda,** the Greeks did not relent in their 
campaign for union. Before long Cyprus became the scene of wide- 
spread terrorism, directed mainly against the British but invohing 
Turkish victims as well A British-Creek-Turkish conference con- 
voked in London early in September 1955 emphasized, instead of 
reducing, the existing divergencies. It was immediately followed, 
£m S^tember 6, by bloody rioting in Istanbul, in the course of 
which angry mobs attacked and burned most of the Greek (and 
some Armenian) establishments in the city, killing and wounding 
a good many of their owners and employees. 

»»On December 17, 1S54. and SeptenAer 23, 1935. 
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Witli Y«_j;os!4\-it tiiming back low-anl nmlralijm »* and t!ic Cy- 
pruj liJiie di>1cling Greece and Twrkey, ll>e tuefultjpss of the Balkan 
Pact became liighly quntionable. By the end of JD35 reUtJoru be- 
tween Athens and Ankara had reached Uiclr lowest point In the 
(Itlrf)'-Cve )ran /olJosWng the Peaee Settlement. 

Creatti succeii was Turke)** In her relations sviih the states In 
the MIddfe Elast. Antiotis to secure her right flank by closer ties with 
Asian countries threatened by Soviet espansion, Turkey spearheaded 
the action to bring about an alliance of ll>e Korthrm Tier states. 
As ft first step a mutual assistance pact was concluded with Pakis- 
tan on April 2, lOJI. Subsequently a treaty was signed with Iraq 
(Feliruary 21, 1033). Tills became the basts for a regional alliance, 
to be known as the Ikighdad Pact. In the course of the )Tar Britain. 
Pakistan, and Iran forrrully adhered to die pact, thereby establiih- 
Ing the Middle East Treaty OrginUatlon (MCTO), with a perma- 
nent secretariat In Baghdad.*' fYemfer Menderes, with Irak's N’uri 
es-Sald, can be regarded as tlie principal architect ef this new alli- 
ance. By Inducing Iraq and. espeeJally. long-hesitant Iran to join 
the alliance, Mcfidcrei luccrtsfully forgM a cluin stretching from 
the Bosphorus to the Iilghbnds of Kashmir and uniting four Moslem 
sUlet along the Soviet periphery In a common policy of dcfeiue. 
But the success was not total. The Inclusion of Iraq in METO pro- 
voknl a major rplit In the Arab League and precipitated Eg)pt i 
estrangement from the West. From the standpoint of Tmklsh and 
^Vestem defense ncesls, thir was an unforttmate desrJoptnent In 
view of the strategic Importance of Eg>pt and the facilities she can 
oITcr in the event of war. Despite this setback, Turkish policy must 
l>e adjudged both Iwld and consistent. The efftcdvencss of the 
METO will ultimately be determined by the willingness and ability 
of the United Stales and Britain to come to the aid of the four Mos- 
lem members In case of aggression. Ncveithelcsj, by establishing a 
permanent organization the signatories have laid a foundation for 
sucli assistance and military planning can go ahead. Tliis, no doubt, 
odds to Turkey’s security. 

By the middle 1050’s Turkey had done her utmost to strengthen 

•*fn 1951-1055 FirsUctit TTto of Tupnlavta made Condllatoiy grsturrt 
toward Moscow, and In Nt»y 1955 Frcmlrt Bulganin and Communist Tirty 
Scwflu)' Khruiheher vUltcd Bctgiade. In December 1955 Tito visited Eg>l^ 
in an ittempt to cstablbh closer icbtioni with ibe nevtnllit bloc tn ti« 
Middle Eut. 

•r For furtlier detaUf, Ke ibe i«cl(on “Hie Baghdad Pact," pp. 200-295. 
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herself militarily and to secure the assistance of friendly major 
powen. Her foreign policj* continues to be distinguished bs' cool 
realism and wisdom. In domestic affairs, hmvever, she faces new 
and difficult trials. Her experience between 1930 and 1953 pros'es 
once again that democracy cannot be established at a moments 
notice and that more than a single mapsanimous gesture is needed 
to implant it as a working S}'SteTn. Yet while the issue of democracj* 
is still awaiting solution, it cannot be dem'ed that Turkej' has made 
great strides toward modernization and Westernization and that in 
this respect she is as unique in the Middle East as is Japan in the 
Far East To her credit it may be said that, while she decisively re- 
jected the burdensome imperialism of the Ottoman Empire, she re- 
mained united in her desire for peace and national independence. 
The moral fiber of the Turks has rcadett?d them immune to the 
inroads of forei^ ideologies, and their martial siriliri' has sturned 
potential aggressors that an attack on Turkey wmild be a costly 
affair and a dangerous gamble. 

Con una nding as she does the land and maritime gatjnra)'* to 
continents, Turkey' continues to occupy a ke)* strategic position. And 
despite her c u rrent internal problems, sbe still stands out in the 
Middle East as a land of strength and stabilih*. That this is so Is 
doe in large measure to the statesmanlike qualities of her leaders, 
who, whate\-ef their defideocaes, have ne\eT hesitated to put the 
welfare of the nation abo%-e their own. 
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Iran 


At the end of World War I Iran found herself in an unusual 
JLA. position. Russia, convulsed from a revolution and civil war, 
relaxed her traditional pressure. The new Soviet government had to 
fight for Its life against foreign intervention. In contrast, Britain’s 
strength appeared increased. British troops were in occupation of 
most of the Middle East. They were stationed throughout Iranian 
territory, using it freely as a transit ^und for their erpeditioos to 
the Caucasus and Transcaspia. Britain was to be Iran’s neighbor not 
only in India hut also in Iraq. There was a strong temptation in 
British official circles to round out their possessions by including Iran 
in the Eri(uh*infiuenced protective zone adjacent to India and the 
Persian Gulf. ConsequenUy, considering Iran as her own preserve. 
Great Britain influenced the Allies to refuse to seat the Iranian 
defection when it appeared at the Peace Conference in Paris.* In- 
stead, Britain's foreign secretary. Lord Cuizon, instructed Sir Percy 
Cox in Teheran to negotiate a treaty that would assure Britain political 
ascendancy in Iran. The trea^ was signed on August 9, 1919, in 
London. Its provisions included British assistance to Iran through 
military and financial missions, which would have extensive powers 

> The oSeia] reason fat the refusal was that Iraa, belag neutral in the war, was 
net entjlJej] Id parlic^liciD io the mafntsee. Tlus ws^ henvever, a Bisisy ejcose, 
cODsidenng that Zionists and other noDgovenunental delegations were accorded 
full bearings. The Iranian delegaUoa, tme enough, had little to contribute to a 
realistic solution of Middle Eastern jnobieins, having come to present extravagant 
territorial claims which Included Transcaspia, Merv, and Khiva up to the Orus 
River, several districts in the Caucasus, inclnding Nakhichevan, and the Kurdish 
area o{ Mesopotamia as far as the Euphrates. 
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in the reorganization of the Iranian array and treasuiy, and a loan of 
£2,000,000 to Iran. 

The treaty amounted to a Wrtual protectorate and produced ^vide- 
spread resentment among Iran's democrats and nationalists. Curzon. 
an old imperialist of the nineteenth-century Indian school, greatly 
underestimated the strength of postwar Asiatic nationalism and hoped 
that it would be possible to extend Britain’s influence without com- 
mitting his country to direct colonial administration and responsi- 
bflit)'. Events proved him svrong. The Iranian ^fa|lis (parliament) 
refused to ratify the treaty, and the two British missions— the military 
under General W. E. R, Dickson and the financial under Aimitage 
Smith — were e\’entually compelled to leave Teheran after a period 
of inactivity. Nothing could be done about the treaty unless force 
was used. Britain was not prepared to go that far. In fact, according 
to the traditional British doctrine, Iran was never treated as an area 
of direct colonial expansion but simply as a buffer state behv’een 
India and Russia. Moreover, Britam was demobiliziDg, and the 
taxpayers were loath to assume more commitments in the Middle 
East. At the end of 1919 British troops commenced to evacuate the 
Asiatic borderlands of Russia, leaving the counterrevDluffoDajy forces 
to their own devices. The British military establishment in Iran sras 
reduced in 1920, and between January and April of 1921 It was 
withdrawn entirely. Under such drcumstances, Britain coxild hardly 
expect Iran to ratify the abortive treaty. 

In contrast to Anglo-Iraoian relations, Iran’s postwar dealing with 
Soviet Russia augured well In 1918 the rev’olub'onary government in 
Moscow voltmtarJy renounced all the privileges and concessions that 
tsarist Russia had secured in Iran. In its pnxiunation “To the toiling 
Moslems of Russia and the East," the Soviet government declared 
itself a staunch friend and ally of the exploited peoples of Asia and at 
the Conference of the Peoples of the East, held in Baku in September 
1^0, it launched a great anti-imperialist propaganda offensive. In 
1920 negotiations for the condusion of a treaty of friendship began 
in Moscow between Iranian and Soviet representatives. The new 
R uss i an regime was eager to secure collaboration with her southern 
neighbors — Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan. Treaty arrangements with 
these countries would put an end to Soviet diplomatic isolation and 
would constitute a victory over the Western imperialists in Asia and 
the Middle East 

Unfortunately, these iniHal friendly moves were marred by an 
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episode which caused many people to question the sincerity of 
Soviet protestations. Pursuing the remnants of Denikin's WTiite Rus- 
sian forces, the Soviet fleet and expeditionary force under Commissar 
Raskolmkov knded in the Iranian Caspian port of Enzeli (Pahlesi) 
on May 18, 1920, compelling a small British garrison to wlhdraw. The 
Red army troops soon occupied most of the area between the Caspian 
coast and the Elburz Mountains, joined hands with the local rebel. 
Kuchik Khan, and helped him proclaim in Resht the So\iel Republic 
of Cilan. Iran vigorously protested. Moscosv explained that Raskolni- 
kov’s expedition was the work of the newly established Sosiet republic 
of Azerbaijan, over whose actions It had no control, and later insisted 
on retaining the Red army there so long as the British kept their 
troops in Iran. These hvo explanations failed to convince the Iranians. 
Despite these difficulties negotiations proceeded, and on Fehruaiy 
26, 1921, Iran and Soriet Russia concluded a treaty of friendship- 
The treaty was a pleasant contrast to the abortive British treaty inas- 
much as it reiterated ptmaous Soviet renunciation of old Russian 
concessions and properties and, in many ways, gave eapression to 
Soviet friendship to'S’ard the pec^Ie of Iran. An annex to the treaty 
provided for common exploitation of the Caspian fisheries. This livas 
about the only remnant of the old subservient attitude toward Russia. 
Article 6 of the treaty reserved for SoWet Russia the right to send 
troops into Iranian territoiy should the latter become a base for 
anti-Soviet aggression.* 

The condusion of the Soviet-Iranian treaty marked the end of 
what may be called a period of postwar settlement in Iran. Soriet 
troops were witbdrasvn from Gilan nine months later (October 1921), 
and Kuchik Khans regime collapsed following an Iranian military 
expedition into that area. The British treaty was officially rejected 

* From the Iranian point of view, ttiN was an unfoitonate clanse in the treaty. 
The Soviets insisted on its inclusion on the ground that Iran, even against her 
will, might be occnpied Western imperialists and hence one day serve as a 
base for countenevohitionary tVTiite forces. So documented evidence has so far 
been ^c^■e3]ed to oplain why Iran agreed to this clause but ft is probable that 
Iran was eager to effect the evacnatioa of Soviet Uuo p s in Cilan and at the same 
tSne to oppose any extenston of Britisb inffnence by speedily ctjncludmg the 
treaty. In the oEdal communication appended to the treaty, the Soviet envoy in 
TehcTM made It clear, howeso-, that Article 6 was intended “to apply only to 
cases in whi^ preparations have been made for a considerable armed attaci 
upon Russia, and that it was “in no sense intended to apply to verW or written 
attacks directed against the Soviet GovetmnenL" (The relevant texts are incloded 
in George Lenczowsld, Ru«ij and the Wert In Iran, J918-J9« llthaca, N.T, 
1349J, p. 318.) 
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by the Iranian govenunenl. Aft» se\’en years of ^va^, tribal rebellion, 
insurrection, and general chaos, Iran bad at last regained her inde- 
pendence. One is tempted to describe it as “independence by default," 
since it vras largely due to dwnestic developments in Russia and to 
Britain’s reluctance to commit herself to further imperial action. 
Basically, Iran was still a very weak country, whose continued 
existence as a sovereign nation depended upon two factors: (1) the 
attitude of her neighbors, and (2) the strength of her o\vn political 
leadership. 

BEZA KHAN AND HIS REFORMS 
Five days before the signing of the Soviet-Iranian Treaty, Iran 
experienced a coup staged by Reza Khan and Sayid Zia ed-Din Taba- 
Tabai. Reza commanded the Iranian Cossack Division, and Zia, a 
man in his early thirties, was a radical writer and reformer. Beza’s 
force, the Cossack Division, was at that time the only efficient unit 
oI the Iranian army. It had been created in 1878 as a brigade and 
followed the Russbo pattern of organization. Russian officers tra- 
ditionally held key positions in this unit, and during the period of 
Russian political ascendancy the brigade served as an additional 
safeguard to Russian interests in Iran. After the Soviet revolution this 
formation continued to be officered by Russian Whiles under Colonel 
Starosselsky, who rendered meritorious service to Iran, taking Resht 
from the Red army in 1920. Reza Khan had been first a trooper and 
then an officer tmder Starosseklgr’s command.* Ambitious, he \vas 
determined to exploit Russia's temporary weakness after the revolu- 
tion in order to get rid of the Russian officers in the division. His 
Slews coindded with those of the British, who, foUow'ng their treaty 
with Iran in 1919, hoped for control of the Iranian army. Aided by the 
British commander in nortb^^’estera Iran, Reza took advantage of 
the momentary setback suffered by the division at Enzeli in August 
1920 and engineered the'dismissal of- all Russian officers.* Their 
positions were filled by British officers commanded by Colonel Smyth, 

* As a nonconunissloned olHcet, he bod at od« time been In charge of a small 
detachment guarding the Cerman legatioo In Teheran, and in this capad^ he 
maintained friendly relations with (he more important native seiviats such as the 
chief butler. After the war nhen he once vislt^ the legation as the shah, he was 
served food by some of his fortner friends who were still in the legation's employ- 
ment. Tempora mulanturl (See WipertvonBlucher, ZeitenwenJe in Iran (Bib^- 
ach an der Hiss, 19491, p. 165 ) 

* This action was fomi^y confirmed by the Imuan government noder Premier 
Sepahdar. 
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who remained wth the division until 1921. Reza himself assumed 
command of the division. British officers gave him technical advice 
during his march on Teheran, and hence he has often been considered 
by his adversaries as a British creation. The accusation was not quite 
just, because Reza, while ready to avail himself of British aid at a 
certain moment of lus career, was essentially a nationalist opposed 
to any foreign interference in the affairs of Iran. 

His rise to power was rapid. As a result of the coup of February 
1921, he became the Iranian commander-In-chief and minister of war. 
Zia ed-Din assumed the premiership and in his zeal for radical 
reforms adopted harsh measures against many wealthy conservatives. 
Three months later Reza forced Zia to resign and flee the countiy; 
thereafter he exercised paramount influence in government. He be- 
came prime minister In 1923 and soon afterwarf forced the weat- 
willed shah, Ahmed, to depart for an “eitended trip to Europe.” For 
some rime he toyed with the idea of republicanism and encouraged 
agitation to this end. Widespread clerical opposition to three schemes, 
howev*er, made him change his mind to the extent that any mention 
of a republic was formally prohibited by law. On October 31, 1925, 
the Majlis deposed the absentee shah and on December 13 proclaimed 
Reza Shah-io-Sbah of Iran. Thus, the centuTy-and-a-quarter-old Kajar 
dynas^ came to an end, and the new pjjevi dynasty came into 
power. 

Reza Khan’s chief ambition was to emulate bis Turkish counleipart, 
Mustafa KemaL He v^-anted to emancipate Iran from foreign influence 
and to strengthen her by adopting Western reforms and technology. 
To achieve these ends he needed first to strengthen his own position 
and the power of the central govemmenL 

Theanny became the object of his particuIaraHenb'on. Only a well- 
organized, well-paid, and discipUned military force could assure bin) 
success. His first job was to restore order in the country. In a series 
of successful expeditions — and he often had recourse to ruthless 
means— Reza defeated the pro-Communist rebel Kuchik Khan, put 
an end to provincial rebellions in Khorasan and Azerbaijan, and 
subdued unruly nomad tribes induding the po w e rfu l Kurdish tribes 
of the north. He also ended the semlautonomous status of Sheikh 
Khazal of Mohammera, who had wielded control over the oil-rich 
area of the southwest. By the fmie of his coronatiOD in the spring of 
1926, Bezas royal dictatorship was undisputed and the Kfajlis was 
just an appendage fiDed with die Shah’s nominees. 
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Reza turned next tcnvard internal refonnr.* These played a double 
role by marking at once the steps of hitcmal progress and of external 
emancipation. Aware that the political dependence of the Kajar rulers 
often resulted directly from an empty treasury, Reza Shah decided to 
tackle this problem first. As early as 1922 he ins'ifed an American 
expert, Dr. Arthur Chester Mill^augh, to reorganize Iran’s public 
finances. Millspaugh stayed in Iran until 1927, and through bis skillful 
administration provided the government with a steady tocoroe. This 
success permitted the Shah to proceed with a technical project of 
major significance — the construction of the great Trans-Iranian Rail- 
way, which would link Teheran with both the Caspian Sea and the 
Penian Gulf. The Shah believed, and rightly, that much would de- 
pend upon the development of communications in the country. The 
maintenance of effective government control over outlying regions, 
the security of the country, and its economic prosperity \vould all 
be enhanc^ if roads and transportation were in good condition. The 
Trans-Iranian Railway was begun in 1927, to be completed in 1939. 
The remarkable feature about it was that the whole scheme was 
financed entirely by the government of Iran itself from special taxes 
placed on tea and sugar. The technical side of the construction ^vas 
entrusted to a number of foreign enghicering firms, with no prepon- 
derance given to any one natloa 

In addition to this, the Slab ordered the construction of many 
important h/ghHnys and promoted the establishment of air communi- 
cations. Between 1927 and 1932 the Gcrmarr Junkers airline provided 
a passenger and mail service betxveen tbe capital and a number of 
provincial towns, and in 192S the Shah granted a concession to the 
Imperial Airways, a British firm, to Sy over the Iranian coast between 
Iraq and India. In 1931 Iran took over from the British management 
the Iranian ncbvork of the Indo-European Telegraph Company. 

Reza’s plans for reform were not restricted to technological ad- 
vances only. lie wanted to modcniize the country in the social and 
educational fields as well. In 1927 be introduced the French judicial 
system, thus chaUengmg the competence of the religious courts in civil 
matters. A year later he fonnalty abolished the capitulations. Another 
Jaw Ja 1931 forbade fore/gnery agricvJtiiral Jasd. The tread to- 

ward secularization was clearly discernible, but never did it assume 

* For m review of Iranian refonns, comah L. P. ElweH-Sutton, Stodem inm 
(I.Ondoo, 1941),dis. v-viij William S. Haas, /ron {New York, 1846), pp. 137 ff-; 
and E. E. Croseebse, Introduction to Iran (London. 1947). 
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proportioni siinibr to those in TuA^*. Pcza Shah ^vanted no sharing 
of authority with any independent group in Iran, and he considered 
the influence of baAward Shia clei^ as detrimental to the Westerni- 
zation of the country. But he proceeded cautiously. The failure of 
prorepublican agitation in 1924 and the defeat of his refonning 
neighbor. King Ainanullah of Afghanistan, at the hands of the mulbhs 
in 1929 taught him that what was possible in half-Europeanized 
Tmiey was not yet possible in Iran. Furthermore, the Iranian consti- 
tution • expressly staled that “the official religion of Iran is Islam, and 
the true sect is the Ja/ariya. The Shah of Iran most profess and propa- 
gate this faith.* It also forbade the Majlis to pass legislation conliar)' 
to the principles of Islam and provided for consullatiOD of the 
theologians in the legislative process; furthermore, such consultation 
w'as to be binding. The Shah did not feel that be could openly chal- 
lenge these prm-isioQS. As a result, instead of launching a frontal 
attaA, he used \'arious dewous ways, evading and ignoring the 
Shia hierarchy rather than curbing them directly. 

In fact, e\'er)-thing that pertain^ to the establishment of a modem 
educational system or the emandpatjoo of women was bound to r*' 
duce the influence of the clerg)*. And in these fields a good deal was 
done ID the iaten\'ar period Officially, compulsof)’ primary educatfon 
was decreed and though It never worked perf^y in practice, be- 
cause of the shortage of teachers and funds, impressive adv-ances wffe 
made in spreading the network of schools. Since the bepnning of the 
century Iran had possessed some institu tions of higher learning, hot in 
1954 a university of six faculties was established in Teheran and pro- 
vided with spacious modem building's. It had a theological 
hcalty, but since 1930 compulsory religious education has bear 
e limin ated from the primary and secondary sdools. The school 
curricula stressed pabiotism and avic-mlnde^ess. As a reaction to 
external mfluence, a law of 1932 forbade foreign primary schools in 
the country. It eventually affected aH schools sponsored by foreigri 
missionaries, and Teheran College, an American Presbj-terian sec- 
ondary s^ool, had to dose its doors. Sports wctc encouraged, and a 
mnnber of modem stadia were erected in the principal towns. The 
government made partidpatjon in Boy Scout and Girl Guide organi- 
zations compulsory for teen-agcis mainly to imbue the young genera- 
tion with the spirit of nationalism. These activities obviously kept 
the youth of the country fro m xdi^ous pursuits and conten^lation. 

• Sopplemcntziy Constitntional Law of October 8. 1907. 
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Quite a blow, Uiough indiiccdy, was delivered lo religious influence 
by the prohibition of oriental dress in 1923. The fez and the hirban 
«rre replace<l Erst by the scxsiied Pahicvi hat (a kind of French 
kepi, which was compulsory for all males) and bter by a regular 
European hat 

The Sliah also promoted v-arlous measures to emancipate women. 
Under his Influence the Majlis passed legislation curbing the exag- 
gerated dis'orce privileges hitherto possessed by husbands and made 
women eligible for public offlees, though not to representative politi- 
cal functions. Through Instructions given to army oflicers and govern- 
ment olfldals, the Shah encouraged the adoption of Western dress for 
women, and in 1935 his wife and daughters made a public appearance 
in European costumes. From that time veils were forbidden. Tl»Is re- 
form caused some riots, but enforcement was strict and all had to 
comply with Um law. 

The Shah also ordered the revision of the bnguage. with a view to 
purif)’ing it from Arable influences. This became one of the spedfi'* 
tasks of the Iranian Academy of Literature, founded in 1935. In con- 
trast to Turkey, howe^-er, no reform of the alphabet was attempted 
despite the fact that the Arabic script docs not meet the requirements 
of the Persian language. In March 1035 the state was officially named 
Iran to repbee the Hellenistic name of Persia. 

Hygiene also became a subject of official solicitude, and in the 
twenties and thirties an Imprcssht) number of modem hospitals were 
built. To cope with labor questions In the nascent Iranian industry, 
a factory act was passed In 1933. The daily and periodical press was 
expected to propagandize these reforms and it fuIEllcd its task. The 
press was discouraged from criticizing tho government, and the num- 
ber of dailies in Teheran was restricted to four. In lO-lO the first 
government -owned broadcasting station wtis inaugurated In the cap- 
ital. Its programs were primarily educational. 

Economic Developmenti 

Witli social reform went economic development under govern- 
mental control and inspiration. Iran did not officially adopt the 
principle of Hallsme as did Turkey, but government intervention 
in economic life was practiced on a lar^ scale. After the resignation 
of Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, the Shah entrusted Dr. Lindenblatt, a Ger- 
man economist, with the organization of the National Bank of Iran 
in 1928. The hank was given the privilege of issuing banknotes, a 
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privilege tliat had been withdrawn from tlie British-controlled Im- 
perial Bank of Iran. Tlie government made an impressive effort to 
establish many new industries In Iran (usually with German assist- 
ance) and to promote foreign trade. In 1531, largely as a protective 
measure against Soviet trade tactics, the government established 
tho so-call^ foreign trade monopoly, which left transactions to free 
enterprise but subjected them to strict governmental controls. The 
Shah himself took an active part In the process of industrialiation 
by Investing his persorul funds if» a number of enterprises and con- 
structions. Using either public ot private capital, he spurred the con- 
struction of modem buildings; he himself ovvncd some impressive 
hotels in some of Iran's showierplaces. 

Iran's great wealth lies in her oil deposits, hut at no time has 
Iran exploited her own resources. Tliese operations she left to for- 
eign firms. This circumstance contributed to several international 
controversies, and for this reason oil will be reviewed in a subse- 
quent section (sec pp. 173, 192 ff-). 

Beza Shah's reforms eertainly stirred Iran from lethargy, and. If 
the Shah had been permitted to continue them for another decade, 
much benefit might have accrued to Iran. But his work was inter- 
rupted by the Second World War. Of his two aims— cmaadpation 
from foreign Influence and WestemizatioD— Reza Shah succcedf<^ 
in the first but did not quite accomplish the second, llis task was 
more difficult than was Kemal Ataturks because his was a more 
badeward coimtiy and I>ecause his education and personality were 
different from Kemal s. Beza Shah had never been in Europe, and 
his concepts of modernization were sometimes naive. Moreover, he 
was a despotic and greedy individual, apt to neglect his subjects in 
order to satisfy his personal ambitions, possessing no real concept 
of the rule of law, and lacking the unselfidiness that rendered Keraal 
a true statesman and father of his nation. 

IRAN'S FOREIGN POUCY 

As a small nation that had almost miraculously retained her 
threatened sovereignty in 1919, Iran was essentially a statxts 
power, unwilling and unable to pursue active expansionist policies- 
But at times Iraman political leadership manifested a disturbing lack 
of political realism. Such was the case when, at the Paris Peace 
Conference, Iran attempted to present far-readiing to lie 
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Kurdub areas of northern Iraq and to fonneily Iranian, but for many 
decades Hussian, territories fn the Caucasus and Central Asia, This 
was (rue also of Iran's claims to the British-protected Balirein Is- 
lands, situated in Uie rersian Gulf and inhabited by the Arabs. \\'hne 
the claims to Iraqi and Bussian Imiteiy were quieXly forgotten, the 
claim to tljc islands was often revlsTd for demagogic purposes by 
groups seeling popularity in Iran. 

Iran's foreign policies can be classified under h»-o nia/or headings; 

(1) llmso relating to the other countries of the Middle East, and 

(2) those relating to the great powers. 

Willj regard to the Middle East. Iran sought peace and friend- 
ililp with her neighbors. This Is notewortliy b^use there had long 
been enmity between Iran and Turle)-. on the one hand, and be- 
tween Iran and Afghanistan, on the other. On April 22, 1026, with the 
eneouragement of the So\-ict Union, Iran, Turley, and Afglianistan 
concluded a treat)’ of friendship. Despite this, the vexatious Kurdish 
problem stood In the way of a complete rcconeilbtlon between An- 
kara and Tclieran. The Kurdish uprising that occurred during June 
and July 1030 accentuated these difficulties. The basic desire for 
good neighborly relations brought a settlement of outstanding 
frontier problems in 1532. In the same jrar King Fatol of Iraq paid 
a state visit to Iran, and In 1034 Turllsh-Iranian friendship was con- 
firmed by Beza Shah’s visit to Anlara. In 1037 Iran, Turkey, Iraq, 
and Afghanistan concluded the Saadabad poet, which established 
an Eastern Entente. The pact provided for nonaggression, consulta- 
tion, and mutual cooperution In stamping out tubrersive actinties 
among the signatory states. It was viewed with thinly disguised 
hostility by Russia, who bellevTd It to be another t)’pe of cordon 
sanilaire. 

Little can be said about Iran's relations with Arab countries other 
than Iraq. Countries like Syria, Lebaiton, or Talestine were still un- 
der mandates and did not have policies of their own. Egypt and the 
states of the Arabian peninsula w-cre geographically removed, with- 
out points of contact except for occasional pilgrim traffic to Saudi 
Arabia. Generally, Iran stood aloof from the problems of the Arab 
countries and did not slrarc ihelr agitation over PaJestinc. Ai wilh 
most of the Middle Eastern slates. Iran’s main problems centered In 
her relationships with the big powen and not with her oriental 
neighbors. 
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IratvySmlet delations 

Traditionally these pmvers were Russia and Great Britain. After 
the conclusion of the 1921 treaty, Iran’s relations with the Smiet 
Union could be described as correct but not cordial. Cordiality svas 
precluded because of sc\’eral factors. The unfortunate episode in 
Gflan, previously referred to, imbued the Iranians svitli considerable 
distrust, despite friendly protestaUons from the Soviet Union. Fur- 
thermore, rebellions that brolce out later in Iranian Azerbaijan and 
in Khorasan occurred dangerously dose to the So\aet border, and 
Beza Shah had good grounds on which to suspect the sponsorship or 
conni\’aDce of Sonet authorities- On the other hand, his ruthless de- 
termination to stamp out communism drove the Iranian Conununist 
Party underground. This fact irked h!oscow, despite the olBdal 
doctrinal stand that dassified Beza’i regime as an antifeudal seini’ 
boittgeois revolution, and, hence, a positive step forward, according 
to Marxist dialectics. In additioa, economic problems considerably 
marred the felidty of frano-Soviet relations. 

The question of northern oil concessions was one of these prob- 
lems. Freed by the treaty of 1921 from subjection to tsarist Russia, 
Iran repeatedly attempted to grant concessions to British and Ameri- 
can corporations. A special clause in the Irano-Soviet treat)' forbade 
Iran to grant to foreigners those concessions which had been re- 
nounced by Sodel Russia. Moscow therefore protested dgonnisly 
against any new deals between Iraq and the Western capitalists. 
It was open to guestion whether or not Russia was right from a legal 
standpoint, since, as the interested British party claimed, the dis- 
puted concessions did not belong to Russian but to Geor^ 
subjects at the time of the treaty. It svas not, howe%-er, the legaJ 
argument that pro-ailed in the last ana])'si5, but rather political con- 
siderations. Fearful lest it completely alienate Russia, the Iranian 
government canceled all arrangements with British and Amencan 
corporations in 1924. The quesdon was not reopened until 193^' 
when Iran granted to the Amiraniao Oil Company, a subsidiary of 
the Seaboard Oil Company of Delaware, a concession extending to 
the northern provinces. No Soviet protests were recorded this time, 
bnt the concession ne%'er became c^erative because the corapasy 
renounced its rights in 193S, owing to general world conditions. 

Irano-Soviet trade constituted anodier bone of contention. Petrov- 
sly, Soriet ambassador in Teheran, once gave the following fitting 
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description of Husso-Iranian rthtions: "What counts in Pcnia is 
North Pmia only and t]»c latter Is fully dqwndcnt on Russia. All 
North Fenian producis tlut must be eaported can find their only 
naarVet In Rmsia. If we Russians stop buying them, Fcnla is bank* 
rupt In one montlb Tliis is Russia’s strength which has no c<jui«lcnt 
cm the British side.* * Fetros-sky’s statement was not inaccurate, and 
Russia more than once made use of this economic weapon in her deal- 
ings with Iran. In 1926 a dispute oser fishery rights in the Caspian 
moved Russia to place an embargo on imports from Iran (with the 
exception of cotton ), and Iran’s northern prov inces fuffcretl severely 
as a result. Sporadically Soviet commercial representatives In Iran 
would grant import permits to Iranian traders as a means of influenc- 
ing people and decisions or as compensation for services rendered. In 
1027 the bo)‘cott was lifted at the price of a new fisiiery agreement, 
which favored Soviet interests. Motivated by political considera- 
tions, Russia did not hesitate to dump her prtxlucts, such as sugar 
and oil, on (he Iranian market to the detriment of Iran's trade with 
other eotmtrics. During the lOKfs. Iran was constantly harassed by 
these sjusmodlc crises in Iter trade with Russia. Inn was also in 
a weak position because her s)atetn of free enterprise could not 
withstand the pressures applied by the Soviet tnonopoIisUe trade 
organliatlon. Largely to circumvent these Inconveniencra, Rea 
Shah in 1931 decided to establish a foreign trade monthly and. 
with the advent of Hiller to power, gradually began to reorient 
Iranian trade toward Cemuny. 

Although the Iranian Communbt Farty was weak, decimated, and 
intimidated, Soviet Russia never ceased to keep a vigilant ^’C on 
the aifairs of Iran. Soviet trade offidab, spies, GPU, and Comintern 
agents n»med fnrly ibrouglKnit the country, whicli In many ways 
was ideally suited to such undercover activities. As long, however, 
as Beza Sirah was in power, there w*as no likelihood of a revolution. 
d«pile growing dissatisfaction with his despotic methods. If Iran 
were to fall prey to communism. It would be only as a result of ex- 
ternal aggression, and this, in the interwar period, Russia was un- 
willing to undertake. 

Inmo-Britisli Relations 

Iran’s relations with Britain during this time passed through 
faHovs phases ranging from outward correctness to open quarreling. 

r BlOclier, oj). dl . p. t8T. 
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Even when their relations were not too friendly, Iran was closer to 
Britain than to any other power. This wtis due partly to Britain's 
presence In India and in Iraq and to her supremacy' in the Persian 
Gulf. Primarily, however, It was the result of the operations of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company In the pro%'incc of Khuzistan. The pres- 
ence of this large company with one of the world’s biggest refineries 
on the Island of Abadan necessitated the development of a net- 
work of ser\-icei directly or indirectly connected wdth the basic oil 
Interest. The British Residency for the Persian Gulf la Bushire, a 
number of consulates staffed by Indian Political Service officers, 
branches of the Imperial Bank of Iran, official and unofficial agents 
working among the tribes— all contributed to the fact that for Brit- 
ishers, dvil or military, Iran was familiar ground. In Iran the British 
had a rivofold diplomatic system: cm the cme hand, through their 
embassy in Teheran, they dealt with the Iranian government and, on 
the other, through local consuls and agents, with the pTwiocial po- 
tentates and powerful nomad tribes of Qashqais, Baihtfjarii, Lots, 
and Kurds, Even the power of Beza Shah did not affect to any great 
degree this traditional pattern. 

In 1^7 a quarrel broke out between the hvo countries over 
oil-rich Bahrein Islands. Iran claimed sovereignty over Bahrein on 
historical grounds, but Britain refused to consider tbe problem. By 
1928 Britain and Iran were at odds over a number of issues. Britain 
resented Iran’s unilateral denunciation of capitulations and asked for 
some quid pro quo to protect ber subjects. Iran refused to grant 
Britain the right to fly over her coast to India, in the meantime con- 
cluding air agreements vvitb Germany and the Soviet Union- Re® 
Shah %vas determined to curb tbe power of Sheikh of Mo- 

hammera, an old-time Britisb protege whose domains extended over 
the oQ-rich Khuzis tan. Britain claimed payment of debts by Iran 
in connection with the wartime formation of the Soulh-Persia Rifles- 
Iran for some time refused to recognize the British-conteolled go'’* 
eniment of Iraq. And, finally, tbere was a contxtTversy over the cus- 
toms tariff. 

AH these problems were successfully solved by the conclusion on 
May 16, 1928, of an Anglo-Iranian trea^ which restored normal rela- 
tions. The treaty gave certain safeguards to British nationals resi- 
dent in Iran in lieu of the old capitulations. It also cleared the path to 
an agreement between Iran and the Imperial Airways (concluded 
in December 192S), which gave the latter the right to fly over tbe 
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Iranian coastal area on the Persian CuU. In 1032 a new crisis hroVo 
out, this time of major proportions. Desirous of obtaining a higher 
iliarc In the profits of the Anglo-Innian Oil Company and accusing 
tlie British of dishonest accounting practices, Hera Sliah unilaterally 
canceled the eompany'i concession. Britain protested, sent warships 
to the Penian Gulf, and hrought the matter to the Council of the 
League of Nations. Tlie latter’s consideration of the case was, hosv- 
cser, dropped when it was learned In IBM that the gos-emment of 
Iran and the company liad concluded a mutually salirfactory agree- 
ment. The nesv concession was to be s-alld for listy years and pro- 
sided for a considcrahle increase In rO)'altics to Iran, as well as for 
t!»e gradual “Iranlzation" of tlic company's personnel. It was greeted 
in Iran at a major diplomatic sdctoiy. which, Indeed, It ss'as. From 
that time on relations hcfsveen Iran and Britain were on the svholo 
friendly, but there was a visible ssuning of British influence. 

To mm up Irano-Sosdet-Brltlsh relations, it may safely l>c asserted 
that, under Beza'i energetic mlc. Iran succeeded in emancipating 
henclf from the domination of her two powerful neighbors. Tills 
emancipation was political and to a large extent economic as well 

tnno-Gcrman Maltona 

Tlie process of emancipation was accompanied by grtnving friend* 
ililp between Iran and Germany. Reviving her pet theory of the 
“TWfd Power," Iran turned towanl the Bcicli when It became ob- 
vious tlut the latter had recuperated from wartime defeat. From 
1023 on, Iran availed herself more and more of the economic and 
technical services of Germany. This trend tooV on n definite upward 
siving when Hitler came to power. To Iran’s desire for a powerful 
friend, the Third Belch reciprocated by displaying special interest 
in the aifairs of the Middle East In general and of Iran In particular. 
Germany began to supply Iran with ever-growing numbers of experts 
and goods. Iranian communications, industry, building, hospitals, 
and agriculture owed a great deal to German assistance. Trade be- 
tween the hvo countries gresv by leaps and bounds. A clearing ogree- 
ment negotiated by Dr. lljalmar Sdiacht during his visit in Teheran 
In 1035 laid solid foundations for trade betivcen the two states. 
Iranian dignitaries paid state visits to Berlin, and the Reich was not 
slosv In sending men like Baldur von Schlrach, a Nazi youth leader, 
to Iran on good-will tours. By 1939 Cemiany accounted for 41 per 
cent of Iho total foreign trade of Iran, and the number of Germans 
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resident In Iran as technicians, traders, or “tourists'* had risen to 
2,000. Nazi propaganda scored notable successes by emphasizing the 
common Aryan background of the two peoples, as well as their 
struggle for equality and independence under the leadership of ‘‘en- 
lightened’’ rulers. Reza Shah did not hesitate to praise the authcpri- 
tarian regime in Germany as the best safeguard against commu- 
nism.* - 

The general outcome of these policies was, on the one hand, the 
■ ^^enhancement of Germany’s position In Iran to the detriment of Sorict 
^vand British influence and, on the other hand, the strengthening of 
Iranian nationalism. 'The latter began to manifest o%'ercoDfidence 
rather than sober political thinking. 


Iran and World War 11 

Upon the outbreak of the war in 1939, Iran proclaimed her neu- 
trality. Iranian ruling circles were mostly pro-German, and trade 
with Germany, carried on via Russia, Increased. The German in- 
vasion of Russia in June 1941 presented the West with the problem 
of supplying the Russian allies. There wre four possible routes: 
through Murmansk, through Vladivostok, through the Turkish 
Straits, and over the Iranian highlands. Neither the Munnansk nor 
the Vladivostok routes could l^dle really large supplies. Turkey 
closed the Straits. To force their opening would have necessitated 
war with her, an alternative the Allies refused to consider in view of 
the fact that Turkey \yas a nonbeUigerent ally of the West. Thus Iran 
remained the only practical transit route to Russia, through which» 
given proper organization, buBqr supplies could be shipped- But 
there were many German tedniicians in Iran who, on orders fro® 
Berlin, could sabotage Allied transportation arrangements should 
Iran open her temtoiy. Consequently, Soviet Russia and Great Brit- 
ain twice (June and August 1941) asked Iran to expel the Germans. 
Iran refused, whereupon on August 25 British and Soviet forces en- 
taed the country and soon occupied ft. Iranian military resistance 
was negligible. Russia and Bri tain disrded the country into two zones 
of occupation: Russia obtained control of the five northern provinces 
of Azerbaijan. Gilan, Mazanderan, Gorgan, and Khorasan, and Great 
Brit^ got the rest of the country. Teheran became a neutral en- 
dave. Under Soviet and British pressure Reza Shah abdicated ia 
favor of his twenty-year-old son, Mohammed Reza, and left the 

• Ifcii, p. 83L 
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country aboard a British vessel for South Africa. There he died in 
1944. A new pro-Ally cabinet came into power. On January 29, 1942, 
it concluded a Tripartite Treaty of Alliance with Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union. The treaty stated that the presence of foreign troops 
on Iranian territory did not constitute a military occupation, gave the 
Allies transit and communications facilities in Iran, reaffirmed 
Iranian independence, and provided for the withdrawal of the Allied 
troops within six months after the end of the war with the Axis. 
Toward the end of 1942, 30,000 noncomhatant American troops^* 
moved in and took charge of lend-lease supplies to Russia, , • . 

To Iran, these s\vift events were a severe shock, revealing as they 
did the country’s weaknesses and the error of counting on Germany 
for protection. Iranian foreign poIi<7 had to be completely re- 
oriented. Everything receded into the background before the major 
task of regaining full independence. This svas not an easy task to 
accompUsk Iran had to change overnight from neutrality to alliance, 
revamp the enemy occupation Into friendly co-operatfoa, gain the 
recognition and gratitude of the Allies, obtain a seat at the future 
peace conference, and secure the evacuation of the Allied annies. 
The last of these objectives seemed especiaUy difficult inasmuch as 
the Soviet Union showed signs of considering her occupation as 
more than a temporary expedient 

As to internal affairs, foreign occupation and Beza’s abdication 
brought in their svake an intenuplion of the reforms, an upsetting 
of normal economic life, and pronounced inflation and unrest. The 
loudly advertised democracy, which was supposed to follow Reza’s 
dictatorship, had little chance to flourish. Because of the presence 
of foreign troops, most of the old internal problems were now linked 
to Iran’s foreign relations. There was a visible recrudescence of ex- 
tremist movements. On the one band, the hitherto restramed Shia 
clergy reasserted their influence. This was accompanied by a return 
of the nomad tribes to militant autonomy. On the other hand, the 
radical leftist elements emerged in the shape of the Communist- 
dominated Ttideh ("Masses”) Party, thus complicating the nation’s 
turbulent politics. 

The policy of the occupying powers was of the utmost importance. 
Russia's mterest in Iran was traditional, and published Mazi-ffovfef 
documents reveal that In the fall of 1940 the Soviet Union seriously 
contemplated including Iran and Iraq in her sphere of influence.* 

» "Nazi-Soviet ReUtioas 193^1941," Uoeuwenfi from the Aiehicet of the Cer- 
men Foreign Office (Department of Stal^ Pub. 8023; Washington, 1948), p- 257. 
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Less than a year later Soviet troops were In actual occupation of 
Iran's richest pro%’inccs, Iran’s onti-Sma’ct ruler had been deposed, 
and the country was open to Intrigue and Infiltration. Russia did not 
waste a good opportunity. SoWet wartime policy In Iran was both 
rc\’olutionary and Imperialistic— revolutionary in the sense that Soviet 
organs did everything possible to upset Iran’s stability and to aeate 
conditions for a violent change and imperialistic because Russia gave 
plentiful evidence of desiring permanent extension of her power aver 
Iran. Russia carried on her revolutionary tactics through a variety 
of means. She supported the Communist Tudeh Party, whose leaders 
owed liberation from Reza’s Jails to the Red army, stirred up labor 
trouble, supported a number of pro-Soviet newspapers, bribed poli- 
ticians and intellectuals, and operated a huge propaganda machine. 
Soviet imperialism vvas evidenced by intrigue among and stqjport 
of national minorities, sucb as the Armenians and the Kurds, propa- 
ganda favoring separation for Turkish-speaking Iranian Azerbaijan, 
arbitrary ecnsorslup on all the In- and out-going news In Iran, cco- 
nomie pressure and exploitation, and Intimi^tion of Iranian ofEcI^> 
police, and army. In the fall of 1944, Soviet Assistant Conunlssar for 
Foreign Affairs Kavtaradze arrived In Teheran and demanded so 
oa concession to cover the northern provinces. When Prime Minister 
Mohammed Saed refused it, a veritable storm broke out Soviet- 
supported newspapers vociferously asked for the granting of the 
concession, accusing the govemmenl of pro-Fascist tendendes; big 
rallies of the Tudeh Party, protected by Soviet tanks, were held in 
Teheran and other dties and passed pro-Soviet resolutions; and, 
at a press conference in Teheran, Kavtaradze publicly censured 
Saed for his stubbornness. The situation became so tense that Saed 
was forced to resign and was repbeed by a more condliatoiy suc- 
cessor. At the same time, on the motion of a deputy. Dr. Mohammed 
Mossadegh, the Majlis passed a larv forbidding the government, 
under seN-ete penalties, to grant or even negotiate oil concessions 
without parliamentary approvaL Having failed in his mission, 
Kartaradze left for Moscow. Hus was a setback for the Soviets, but 
only a temporary one as later events were to prove. 

To Iran, all these pressures were highly embarrassing, but little 
could be done to counteract them. In ie British zone, the govern- 
ment had relative freedom of action and could, at least, keep the 
native Communist activities under control. The Soviet zone, bmv- 
ever, xvas completely at the mercy of Soviet authorities. The only 
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effective resistance to Soviet schemes had to come from the big 
powers, i Great Britain or the United States. 

Tlic main burden of resistance fell to Great Britain. British aulliorl' 
ties in Iran were fully aware of the unea^ Irano-So%icl situation and 
did their best to offset Soviet propaganda and pressure. The British, 
realistically enough, tried to oppose Soviet cncroacljmcnt by using, 
with moderation, somcvvliat similar weapons. Tims to counteract 
Tudeh activity, Uiey supported a nationalist party Ercdayc Mclli 
("National Will”) formed by former rremicr Zla cd-Dln, who had 
relumed from prolonged ealle in Palestine. To the activities of official 
Soviet propaganda, they opposed their own propaganda emanat- 
ing from the embassy's Public nebtioni Bureau and the British 
Council. They handled skillfully an impressive number of anti- 
Soviet dallies and periodicals and co-operated. instead of obstructing, 
in the solution of Iran's ecorvomlc problems. 

In this cold war of propaganda and political intrigue Britain was 
handicapped by Uie moderation If not the actual timidity of her 
tactics. Eager to maintain unlh- with her Soviet ally, Great Britain 
acted under Inhibitions alien to the Soviet mind. For lliis reason she 
was usually on the defensive. She hesitated to use tlie same offensive 
bnguage, a normal feature of Soviet propaganda, and in the over- 
all balance sheet of psychological warfare she appeared to be losing 
ground. This was not so mueli the result of lack of attempts at per- 
suasion but ratlicr of Iranian respect for and fear of strength. And 
strength was manifested primarily by the Soviet Union. 

Wlut was, under such circumstances, the attitude of the United 
States? Tlic most Important fact about American policy was tliat it 
was not at all co-ordinated with that of the BritisiL Co-ordination 
existed only In the economic sphere and In the purely technical 
sphere of speeding up the supplies to Biusia. Both Britain and the 
United States assisted Iran through their wartime regional agency, 
the Middle East Supply Center. Olhcnvise, their waj’S parted, not 
because there was any basic discrepancy In principles but because 
the United States appeared to be quite Indifferent to and aloof from 
the political problems of Iran. 

The United States extended both technical and economic assist- 
ance. ITarfy fn lU-fJ, at the request of the Iranian government, Ur. 
A. C. Millspaugh arrived for the second time to administer Iran's 
public finances. He was granted wide executive powers by the Majlis 
and was authorized to hire sixty American aides. An American mili- 
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taiy mission was invited to advise on the administration of the aimy, 
and another mission, headed by Colonel Norman Schwaizlcopf of 
Lindbergh kidnaping fame, was entrusted with the reorganization 
of the gendarmerie (rural police). American experts were active also 
in the departments of agriculttire. municipal police, health, and 
others. Unfortunately a quarrel developed between Dr. Millspaugh 
and seme powerful members of the government, and early in 
Dr. Millspaugh resigned in the midst of a recriminatory campaign 
in the press.** Iran benefited also from American economic assistance. 
In 1942 lend lease was extended to her, and Americans assumed their 
share of responsibility in the previously mentioned .Middle East 
Supply Center. 

Politically, Americans showed good will and friendliness toward 
the Iranians. This good will was s)'mbolizcd by the release on De- 
cember 1, 1943, during the Teheran Conference of President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin, of a comrouniqa^ 
complimcnfar)' to Iran. This communique was Roosev'elt's idea- It 
acknowledged Iran's services In "the tiansportab'on of supplies frotn 
ov*et3eas to the Soviet Union,* promised her economic assistance both 
during and after the war, and, inv'oldng the AtlanUc Charter, re- 
iterate the Big Three's "desire for the maintenance of the independ- 
ence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iran.* The communiqn^ 
was greeted wiA joy by the Iiaaians who were eager to hear good 
tidings concerning their eventual return to full independence, but it 
was not a legal commitmenl on the part of the United States. In 
that period of blooming friendship with Russia, the United States 
was neither ready nor willing to ^ve any far-reaching political gnar- 
antees to Russia’s small neighbors. Washington apparently believed 
that an optiinisb’c joint statement from the Big Three would be 
sufficient In pursuing such a policy, the American government in- 
dicated that (1) it valued wartime unity with the Soviet Union 
above other considerations and (2) that it was either unaware of 
or indifferent to Soviet pressure on Iran. The official American at- 
tfeude was correct, but not nmeh more. At fie feme of 
visit, it be cam e known, for example, that some British and American 
corporations were seeking oil concessions in southeastern Iran- 
mier Saed’s refusal to grant concessions extended to those powers 
as welL This elicited a statement from the American ambassador, 

>• His ovTD account of his missian may be f oand tn A. C. iliHspaagh, 
b% Fertia (Wuhisgton, 1946). 
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LcUnd D. Morrii, tliat t)»e UsHctl Slates respected Iran’s sovereign 
light to refuse concessions. \\*hen Dr. Millspaugh was dismissed by 
die Iranian government, the American embassy oHidally washed 
its hands of wlial was descrilied as a contrsneny between Inn and 
a prisate American eitlrcn. T7ils was no doubt an bononble, but a 
purely rsegative. policy. The United States did nothing to deliber- 
ately oppose Sov let schemes in Iran and it left the burden of counter- 
action on the Britlsls. The Innlartt, who, after Cermany'i ouster, 
liad looVed toward America as a friendly Third Power (and who 
for this reason had invited many American ciperti), were disap- 
pointed. By U»e same toVen the Swiet aiitlsorities, encountering no 
common Anglo-American front, were greatly emboldened. 

TAe Aittbcijan CHHs 

As soon as the Japanese surrender was signed on September 2. 
19-15, serious anligosemment disturbances brole out in the Soviet- 
controlled prwince of Azerbaljin. Attempts by the Iranian govern- 
ment to quell them proved unavailing, nor did tl»e Western powers 
slmw any firmness toward Buisla wjien ll« ease of Iran was dis- 
cussed at the September meeting of foreign ministers in London. 
Encouraged by these manifestations of Indecision, the Sorict Union 
made a daring bid for the control of Iran. On Deecinl)er 12, 19-15, 
former Tiideli members, acting under the r>csv n.nme of Democrats 
and aided by thousands of Soviet agents who crossed the border, de- 
posed (Iw Iranian governor at Tabriz and proefafmed the Au- 
tonomous Bepublic of Arcrbaljan. The Bed army gave them full 
protection. Intimidated local Iranian officials, and prevented the 
central government troops, sent by Tebemn. from reaching the prov- 
ince. The autonomous Azerbaijan government under Uie veteran 
Comintern agent Jaafar Pishevari openly tlunVed the Red army 
for assistance and proceeded to cany out revolutionary cltanges in 
the economic and social structure of the province. Soon afterward 
an independent Kurdish republic was set up under Soviet auspices 
in Mahabad. Its leaders, supplied with Soviet uniforms and weap- 
ons, concluded an alliance with the Tabriz rebels.** 

Unable to do anything at home, Iran appealed to the newly formed 
United Nations, accusing Russia of aggressive Interference. Tlie 
Soviet delegate in the Smirity Council denied the aecusaiion but 

** For a drtilW trcatninil of UiU ejKsode, see Archie Itooievelt, Jr, “The 
Kurdlih ItcpubLc of Mihabad,' ftffaUZf Ectf /oumel, July IWI. 
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averred lhal the Red army had, indeed, stopped the Iranian ziroy 
from inarching to Azerbaijan in order, as lie put It, “to avoid blood- 
shed." Iran’s case was strengthened when on March 2, 1348, the 
Soviet Union failed to live up to Its pledge in the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1942 to remove her troops six montlis after the end of the war. 
This ^vas a second count In Iran's complaint The Security Counc3 
did not manifest any particular energy in the handling of the dis- 
pute and limited its debates to procedural questions. In the mean- 
time ( February and March 19^10) Iranian Premier Qavam cs-Sa!taneh 
went to Mosemv in an attempt to negotiate a solution. Communist 
agitation in Teheran reached disturbing proportions and prevented 
the Majlis from assembling. Unable to prolong Its sessions, the par- 
liament disbanded leaving the prime minister to face Sosaet pressure 
alone. Acting under duress, Qaram made three important conces- 
sions to Russia. First, on April 4 he concluded an agreement estab- 
lishing a joint Sovict-Iranian company for the exploitation of oil in 
the north. The agreement was to be s-alid for twenty-five years and 
was to be renewable. Russia and Iran were to bas'e 51 and 49 jwr 
cent of the stock, respectively. The agreement, moreover, acknowl- 
edged Soviet interest in the welfare of Azerbaijan. Secondly, Qa'"*® 
instructed the Iranian delegate in the United N’aHons, Hussein Ala, 
to withdraw Iran's complaint from the Council’s agenda. Despita 
formal Soviet concurrence and Secretary General Trygve Lie’s sup- 
port of these requests, the Security Council deddei nevertheless, 
to continue consideration of the matter. Thirdly, on August 2, Qavaio 
offered three portfolios in his cabinet to the Communists. ’This was 
Russia’s price to evacuate her troops from Iran. The Red army 1^ 
Iran’s territoiy on May 9. 1940, more two months after the 
stipulated deadline.** 

Iran’s position was difficnlL She had to buy her freedom by 
alienating her northern oil resources to Russia, by permitting Com- 
munist infiltration into her government, and by leaving unsolved the 
Azerbaijan issue, in which Russia expressly reserved continuous 
interest 

Despite this high ransom, it wax a matter of surprise to many tb^^ 
Russia agreed to withdraw her boops. While the truth can only 
be guessed at, so long as Soviet archives remain dosed to the outside 
vrorld, a few hypothetical explanations may be attempted. One is that 

t3 AiDerican troop* kft Iran bjr Deewnfaer 31, IMS, and tie British evacnats<l 
djcir forces by March 2. l&4e, the 1att» thns honoring the Tripartite Treat)'. 
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nmsU the ratification of the oil agreement by tlic Mafllr, and 

the Mapij could not be elected fo long ai the Red onny remained 
In nortl»em Inn. Another Is that Russb feared the effects of advene 
publicity upon the still fnfiuentlal prt>-So%'iet ^lbe^alI“ In the West* 
cm u-otld. A third erplanallon is tint, just as she did twenty-five 
^•ears earlier during the Cilan episode, Moscow decided to turn from 
a direct to an Indirect method of conquering Alia, once the direct 
fnetl«)d pros'cd too embarranlng. Finally, rather stiff resistance by 
Secretary of States James BjTnes at Lale Success and the encourage- 
ment given Iran l>y the American ambassador, Ceorge V. Allen, may 
luse been InffuenllaL In fact, this last factor may liase been dcdilse. 

The withdrawal of Smict troops remo\ed a major Intimidating 
factor In Soslct-lranlan relations. Tlie prohlem arose as to how 
long, If at all. Iran would has-e to honor the servitudes Imposed upon 
her under duress. The premier seemed hesitant and willing to fulfill 
his part of the bargain, but be met witli stiff opposition In the south- 
ern part of the country, a tradiilonaliy British preserve. Tliere. in 
the summer of 1510. a confederation of tribes was formed, which 
detnanded immediate dismissal of llse Tudeb ministers from the cab- 
inet and a suppression of Communist agitatiors. The Utter was par- 
IlcuUrly Intense In tl>e Anglo-lranlan oil fields. The riots pros-olcd by 
tlie Tudeh in Abadan induced Great Britain to send troops Into the 
tselghboring port of Basra In Iraq In order to safeguard her Interests 
there. Tltrcats of forming a separate touthem state were beard, also 
demands from certain Arab chieftains iJial parts of Anib-Ij>l»abiied 
Khuzistan should be joined to Iraq. Under these pressures. Premier 
Qasam reoriented his policy. First he dismissed the Tudeh min- 
isters. Tlien, alter a few months of Inconclusive negotiations with 
the Azerbaljin separatists, he ordered government troops into Azer- 
baijan, encountering only weak and spasmodic resistance. After a 
full year of separate eslsfence, the rebel regime collapsed as soon 
as the army reached Tabriz, December 15, 1510. 

On October 22, 1517, the newly elected Majlis refused by almost 
unanimous vote *• to ratify the Irano-Sovlet oil agreement ^Vhat 
foltmvcd can be described as a state of continuous tension behveen 
Russia and Iran. Russia protested a^Inst the Majlis* decision and. 
In a scries of diplomatic notes, accused Iran of all sorts of misbe- 
havior. Soviet broadcasts Intensified their hostile propaganda, the 
recurrent theme of wlilcli was that favoring Western “imperial- 

»• With the exception o( two Communist dqiuUes. 
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ists" Iran wns permitting her tcniloiy to be used as a base of ag- 
gression against the Sos’ict Union. 

POSTNYAR PROdLEMS AND ANXIETIES 
The rejection of the oil concession closed a definite chapter in 
Iran’s history. Tlie last tangible consequence of the svar period was 
eliminated, and the country was again free to seek its own salration. 
Internally, ho\ve\’cr, the situation was far from reassuring. The 
removal of the dictator did not automatically solve any major prob- 
lems, and the new democracy had a difficult task to prm’e its 
superiority over the old paternalistic rule. In fact, the new sj’stem re- 
sembled more an oligarchy of a thousand wealthy families than a 
democracy in the Western sense. The Majlis was representative, 
\vith a few exceptions, of the rich landmvning and merchant doss, 
and as such it reflected conservative and essentially status quo trtmds. 
^Vhal the country needed vvas sw'ceping reform, but parliament could 
hardly be expected to serve as an Instrument of any radical changes. 
Under such circumstances, there was a marked revival of disturb- 
ing political extremism both on the left and on the right Step by 
step the Tudeh rose to the surface after the initial shock of Com- 
munist defeat in Azerbaijan. On the other hand, utterly obscurantist 
clerical circles whipped up religious fanab'clsm among the ignorant 
masses. This movement found its leader and prophet in the person 
of Mullah Kashani, who may be considered an Iranian counterpart 
of the Egyptian Sheikh Banna, himself an exponent of the oriental 
version of Ku Klux Kknism and of Know-Nothing philosophies. This 
movement was reinforced by the extreme naUonalism of a bloc of 
Majlis depuUes under the leadership of Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh- 
One ray of hope in this rather gloomy picture came from the j-outb- 
ful shah, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, who seemed fully a^va^e of both 
the internal and external dangers menacing Iran and seriously de- 
sired the improvement of economic and sodal conditions. His was 
not an easy task, however. If he pursued the truly democratic policy 
of foUmving the parliament's wishes, his dreams of reform would be 
reduced to naught If be attempted to act on his own, be could easfly 
beaccused of dictatorial ambitions. As it was, the Shah chose the mid- 
dle road, conforming to the duties of a constitutional monarch, but at 
the same time, trying to strengthen his ou-n position. Pursuing this 
line, he brought about an important constitutional change. In 1^3' 
the Constituent Assembly, called spedfically for this purpose, estab- 
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lished a senate which had Initialty been authorized by the consti- 
tution of 1906 but which had never been set up. The advantage of 
this measure was that, out of sixty senators, the Shah was entitled to 
appoint thirty and thus to gain more voice in parliamentary decisions. 
TTie Shah favored also a literacy test for elections. This outwardly 
undemocratic move was really quite progressive, since such a test 
would assure greater influence to the more independent urban elec- 
torate and would reduce the power of great landoivners, whose elec- 
tions to the hfajlis were assured by the masses of illiterate and 
economically dependent peasantry. The project, however, was de- 
feated in the parliament. 

The economic system loudly cried for radical reforms. The with- 
drawal of foreign troops produced unemployment and a general 
deflationary trend. Business suffered severely, and by 1949 Iran ex- 
perienced an alarming number of banbuptdes. The hard winters of 
1948 and 1949 caused catastrophic crop failures, especially in the 
rich provinces of Azerbaijan and Mazanderan. The cereal and fruit 
crops were especially affected. The results were a sudden reduction 
in fruit exports, the slaughtering of cattle by the peasants, and actual 
famine. Government income from taxes fell to an alarming low. This 
was made worse by the fact that many unscrupulous land magnates 
were considerably In arrears. In 1951 the treasury found itself in 
such a state that the payment of the salaries of public officials had 
to be delayed for a two-month period. 

Such circumstances naturally caused unrest, and extremists found 
it relatively easy to gain adherents. In April 1943 Iranian authorities 
had to resort to mass arrests of Tudeb members in the northern prov- 
inces. Political assassinations multiplied.'* and the government was 
more than once obliged to proclaim martial law in large areas of the 
country. A Kurdish rebellion in September 1950 added to the general 
sense of insecurity. 

These conditions provided ideal grounds for Soviet intrigue. Ever 
since the rejection of the oil agreement an uneasy tenseness had pre- 
vailed in Russo-Tranian relations. Soviet diplomacy alternated be- 
tween intimidation and blandishments, and Russia used both direct 
and indirect methods to bring pressure upon Iran. The nonratifica- 
tion of the oil agreement brought forth energetic Soviet notes, accus- 
ing Iran of breaking her word and of general hostility toward Rus- 

I* On November 4, 1949, Court Miidster and former Fiemier Hazbir was as- 
lassinated by a member of a reli^oo* sect. 
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sia. In the spring of 19-J8, in anoUier scries of notes, the Soricl Union 
severely blamed Iran for the octixltics of American mditaiy' and 
gendarmerie missions, who were charged with trying to convert 
Iran into a Western bloc stale for anti>Sovict operations. The gitnv- 
ing rapprochement between Iran and tlic United States (wb’ch will 
be discussed later) was greatly resented by Russia. Soviet-Iranian 
relations deteriorated steadily. A clandestine radio of "free Azer- 
baijan," situated Just across the border in Soviet territory, broadcast 
vituperative propaganda against Iran, promising freedom and jus- 
tice to the Azerbaijanis and Kurds if they rose against the oppres- 
sive rule of the government The Soviet press published a number of 
intimidating articles w-ilh frequent references to Article 6 of the un- 
fortunate 1921 treaty, vvhich, it will be remembered, pennitted Rus- 
sia under specific circumstaDccs to enter Iranian territory. At the 
same time Soviet authorities obstructed the appointment of an 
Iranian director to the jointly operated Caspian fisheries and applied 
a virtual economic boycott of Iranian export products. 

By the spring of 1949 Soviet-Iranian relations reaped a crisis. On 
February 4, 1949, a Tudeh foUower** made an attempt cm the life 
of the Shah, wounding him slightly. The following day the Tudeh 
party was officially outlawed. Soon afterward arrests were made 
among its members, to be foUow'ed, on March 2 , by the trial of 
fourteen prominent Communist leaders, including Dr. Morteza Yazdi, 
ex-minister of health; Hussein Jowdat, a Tudeh youth leaden and 
Nut ed-Din Kianuri, leader of a Tudeh workers’ union. On February 
27 martial law was proclaimed following the discovery of an alleged 
country-wide plot to overthrow the government. In March and April 
offidal Iranian sources announced three clashes on the Soviet- 
Iranian border in which Soviet armored divisions made deep forays 
into Iran. This resulted in the kidnaping of a number of Iranian 
soldiers. In April Soviet Ambassador Sadchikov left Iran for Moscow, 
and his departure was followed by the closing of Soviet consulates 
in Tabriz, Rezayeh, Maku, and ArdebiL Simultaneously, Russia or- 
dered Ir^ to close her consulate in Baku. Russia also deported some 
150 Iranian nationals resident in the USSR— a time-honored Soviet 
device for introducing her agents into Iran, 

Iran reacted to this campaign in hvo ways. First, she attempted 
to retaliate in kind by reviving an old claim for gold and current'* 

According to tt* official versioa. he also had some links with a fanatieal 
Islamic g ro up . 
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which the Soviet Union had owed Iran since 1942.’* She also de- 
manded prompt payment of $10,000,000 in customs charges and 
more than $1,000,000 in railway enlarges, which Russia had failed to 
pay Iran. Furthermore, the government made an effort to put an end 
to foreign infiltration by expelling some satellite nationals ’’ and 
threatening the expulsion of two Armenian archbishops reputed to 
be Soviet agents. A decree of July 27, 1949, amplified these measures 
by declaring that all leaders of non-hfoslem religious groups must 
be subjects of Iran and “concerned with religious matters only.” 

Second, the Iranian government questioned the validity of the 
Soviet'Iranian Treaty of 3921. According to some press reports, Iran 
denounced the treaty in a note to the Soviet Union, but this was not 
officially confirmed. Anyway, Iranian offidal circles argued that the 
United Nations Charter invalidated the controversial Article 6 of the 
Treaty,** and it was rumored that Iran might bring the question of 
Soviet pressure before the Security Council. This did not material- 
ize. Instead, Iran’s ambassador in Washington, Hussein Ala, handed 
over to Secretaiy of State Dean Acheson a detailed memorandum 
which contained pertinent documentation and appealed for United 
States support. On March 23, 1949, Secretaiy Acheson made a public 
statement in which he declared that Soviet charges that Iran was be- 
ing transformed into an American military base were “altogether 
false and demonstrably untrue.” He added that American interest 
In the security of the Middle East, “particularly in Greece, Turkey 
and Iran,” had In no way been reduced by the negotiation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, 

Growth of Friendship with the United States 

This significant declaration dimaxed a lengthy period of growing 
friendship between Iran and the United States. In resisting Soviet 
pressure Iran frequently looked toward the United States, whose 
military and economic power filled the Iranian leaders with hopeful 
expectancy. The Truman Doctrine speech of March 12, 1947, pro- 
claiming the policy of containment of communism and the pledge 
of assistance to Greece and Turkey, was greeted in Iran as evidence 
of American interest in the security of the Middle East On October 

>* Itt 1942, 11.5 tons o{ gold, $9,000,000 in American currency, and $11,000,000 
In Iranian currency, were deposited Iran In the Soviet Union. These deposits 
were not returned by Russia until 1955. 

Czechoslovak engineers. •• See above, p. 164. 
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0, 19-17, the two countries concluded an agreement extending the 
life of the American advisory military mission to the Iranian ami)'. 
It included a ebuse prevenUng military experts from other states 
from advising the Iranian army without the consent of the United 
Stales. This was followed, on July 29, 19-lS, by a grant of $10,000,000 
in American credits for the purpose of surplus military cqujpfflCDt 
and of $16,000,000 for repair and shipping costs. The first shipmeol 
of these arms arrived in Iran In March 1W9 a few days after Secre- 
tary Acheson’s dcclaration. 

American aid was not limited to the military realm and did net 
exhaust itself in mere official activity. In 19-17 the engineering £nn 
of Morrison-Knudsen from Boise. Idaho, made thorough surve)’S of 
Iranian economic conditions- These sened as the basis for a subse- 
quent seven-year plan of development The plan was approved bj* 
the Mapis on February 15, 1{M9. It provided for an expenditure 
of $630,000,000 and was one of the boldest and roost comprehensive 
ventures ever attempted to improve social, educational, ecoaotme, 
and technical conditions in Asia. Iran invited an American cot- 
sortlum, Oveneas Consultants, loa (O.C.I.), to prepare detailed 
blueprints and to act in an advisory capacity. Tbe first O.C.I. tw® 
arrived in Iran in January 1949 and was soon cnbrged bj' a number of 
experts and technicians. Paying $600,000 to the O.CJ. per year, Iran 
hopefully counted on American loans, although basically the pba 
was to be financed from the ro)-alb’es paid by the Anglo-IraaiuJ 
Oil Company. 

It seemed, therefore, a good omen when, on October 6, 1949, the 
United States Congress adopted the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, which in the framework of a general bOlioa-dolbr appmpiia- 
b'on contained a special fund of $27,640,000 for militaiy aid to Iran, 
the Philippines, and Korea. It was estimated that from this sum Iran 
would receive about $10,000, 000.*» This, however, was too small an 
amount to cope with Iranian militaiy and economic needs. Iran 
hoped for a $250,000,000 loan from the International Bank of Becon* 
struction and Development and for a grant or loan of tbe same size 
directly from the United States. 

In the meantime, as previously mentioned, Soviet-Iranian rela- 
b’ons were deteriorating, and Iran felt an urgent need of some rens* 

»» A foi^ .greonetU to ihij effect was ligned with Iran on May 23. 4^’ 
Iran was the thirteenth — and last— of the series of states with which such agree- 
meets were condoded. 
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suring dcdilon*. In order to seek fudi Increased military ind eco- 
nomic aid, Siiah Mohammed Ileia made a trip to the United States. 
Arriving on November 10, 1W9, he paid a state visit to official Wash- 
ington, addressed the United Nations ttt Lalo Success, and made a 
six-week good-’A-ill tour through the country. Ourivardly it was a 
success. Tlie press ga\e liim excellent cos-crage, and the youthful 
Sliah favorably impressed the American public with his charm and 
modesty. Columbia University inaugurated an Iranian Study Center, 
and arrangements were made for the rebroadcasfing of the Voice of 
America programs through the Teheran radio. Prior to his departure 
on December 30, the Shah and the President issued a joint statement 
In which Trunun, recalling the Three Power Declaration of Teheran 
on December 1, 19J3, confirmed American interest In and "desire for 
the maintenance of the Independence and territorial integrity of 
Iran," promised support for International Dank loans for Iran, ex- 
pressed readiness “to facilitate Iranian economic dcsclopment through 
Uie provisions under Point 4," and offered on the basis of the existing 
congre s sional aulhorizatlon "certain mUitary assistance essential to 
enable Iran . . . todcvelopeffecth’cmcasuresforitsself-defense,"” 
This statement, howev er, did not contain any definite military com- 
mitment, nor did it mention any conaete loan. From the military 
and economic point of riew, the visit was a failure, and the Iranians 
did not conceal their disappointment The Shah, who had arrived 
in the United States In the President’s plane "Independence," re- 
fused to accept the offer of an offidal plane for bis return trip and 
went Instead, on board a Dutch air liner. 

The reasons for American reticence are not hard to discover. The 
year 1919 was the year of Cliiang Kai-shek’s colbpse in China, and 
the fall of the graft-ridden Kuomintang despite cxlensi\‘e American 
aid shocked American public opinion. A firm conriction was forming 
in Washington (hat wlilfe aid to Western Europe was put to good 
use, financial aid to the corrupt governments of Asia was just "money 
poured down the rot-hole.” ” This meant that unless Iron odopted 
measures of reform and purged her government of undesirable ele- 
ments, she could not expect much from the United States. This was, 

** Ttie trxt Is In die New yorK Timef, Dec. 31. l&tS. 

In the fiU oi 19-19 tnd the fprtn;; of IBSQ^ conferences of American envoys 
to ibe Middle East countries were held in Istanbul and Cairo, respectively. The 
reports of the participants on the Internal rittutloni In their respective countries 
were for from reassuring, and the repwts on Iran were said to be particularly 
gloomy. 
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in fad, wliat the American ambassador, John Wiley (19-15-lW9)r 
convej'cd to Iranian leaders. 

Attempt at Reform 

Obviously impressed by the Chinese debacle and by American 
admonishments, the Shah returned to Iran firmly determined to 
purge his administration and to institute the mudi-ncedcd reforms. 
The year 1030 'vas to be the year of administrative, sodal, and eco- 
nomic reform to prove to the West lliat Iran was worthy of its aid. 
In February the Shah transferred his royal estates to the Imperia 
Organization for Sodal Welfare, to be parceled out on convenient 
terms to the poor peasants. Soon afterward the government sliook up 
the administration of the vulnerable province of Azerbaijan. Fhe 
governors, nine prefects, six chiefs of police, and seven high gram* 
office offidals were suspended. These measures, taken in conjun^ 
tion wlh the previously mentioned steps to strengthen the Shahs 
constitutional authority, testified to the young rulers earnest desire 
to pull his country' out of the morass and imbue it with a new splnt 
Meanwhile Soviet pressure was renewed.** Determined to form a 
cabinet that would fidly support him in his reformist pbns, the Shah 
In June 1930 appointed General Ali Razmara prime minister, and thh 
appointment of an honest and energetic mao met with warm appro™ 
in the West. Razmara’s task was to clamp down on corruption, cany 
out the reforms under the seven-year plan, and pim’c by his actions 
that Iran was following a new path. His appointment coindded wlh 
that of Henry F. Grady as United States ambassador to Iran. Mr- 
Grady had gained reno^vn as the offidal “watchdog" of American aid 
to Greece and was viewed by many as an “operating" ambassador, 
who w'ould supervise the h<^>ed-for economic aid to Iran. In 
he brought with him three Slate Department economists, whose pres- 
ence was an encouraging sign of active American interesL 

To deserve further American aid, the Shah and his new prime 
minister vigorously pushed the work of reform. A plan for regien»| 
councils, prepared hy Razmara, presided for increased prmincia 
self-government and for a curb on centrallstic bureaucracy. In 
early fall a new purge in the administration resulted in the dismissal 

** la May 1650 a widespread Soviet spy network in Iran was revealed trf 
escaped Soviet employee, and soon afterward the Soviet Union fonnaBy 
plained that the oil surveys made for the g o v er nm ent by American experts 
to the Soviet border resulted in the taking of aerial photographs of Soviet lerntory 
and thereby created an “abnormal sitn^ioa“ in Soviet-Iranian relations. 
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of ‘iOO cdicinh. and soon ftricm-ard. In the m!dst of an uproar In 
llio Majlis, the Imperial Anticomqtifon Commission prcsenlcd a list 
of 500 names of high oIHciah unfit to tiold public oifice. Tliese meas* 
urcs were popular with the masses, but ll»ey met with strong criti- 
dsm in influential political drdes and lltrealened to bring on a cab* 
inet crisis. Yet both the Shah and General Razmara pursued their 
course witli determination. 

Under these dreumslanccs. the announcement In September (of- 
ficially confirmed on October 10) of a mere $25,000,000 loan from 
the Export-Import Dank of Washington came as a severe shock to 
the Iranians, For reasons not )Tt fully eipbined, the quest for more 
substantial loans was refused both by the World Bank and by the 
American government The United States was apparently not pre- 
pared to go be}‘ond tliis sum and be)’cmd the token appropriation 
of a half-million dollars made additionally under the Point Four 
Program.*’ 

Iranians were disappointed and angered. In several interv’icss's with 
American conespondents, the Shah made public his deep disap- 
pointment and wondered why the United States had given generous 
help to former Axis countries, while refusing mere extensive aid to 
an ally, Iran. Tliere was an angry anti-American outburst on October 
4 In the Majlis when one of the deputies asked why Iran *l}othered* 
with the United States. Hie deputy questioned the expensive actlri- 
tics of Overseas Consultants, Inc, and asked whctlicr or not the 
Unllc<l States had paid Iran for the use of her railway during war- 
time. Growth of a pronouncedly anti-American feeling was strongly 
felt Uiroughout the country. In mid-November the generally pro- 
Western Razmara canceled tiro relaying facilities of the Voice of 
America and the DDC and allowed the publication of Sendet Tass 
dispatches In the Iranian press. Ambassador Crady*$ position became 
embarrassing Inasmuch as, despite Iiis reputation as a *>vatchdog,' 
he had nothing to watch over, and In No\Tmbcr he went to Wash- 
ington for consultation. Tlio seven-year plan suffered a severe setback 
due to the lack of expected funds, a setback Intensified by a quarrel 
between Overseas Consultants and the Iranian directorate under 
M. Nakhal. Tlie American experts prepared to depart and their con- 
tract svas not extended.** 

s* On October 10, lOSO, tha United Stale* and Iran announced that a fund of 
0500,000 was made available to the Joint Iranian v^merlmn Commission for liural 
Improvement. Tlie commission set up Its headquarter* in Isfalian. 

**TIie last of them left In January 1051. 
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Russia was not slow to take advantage of this situation, and instead 
of intimidation, she adopted a policy of part blandishments. On No- 
vember 4 she concluded svith Iran a $20,000,000 trade agreement, 
implementing the treaty of 1940, and thus considerably eased Irans 
economic position. She also offered to negotfate such outstanding 
questions as the afore-mentioned boundary dispute, the return of 
Iranian gold, and the release of Soviet-held Iranian border guards. 
AH these inducements alternated, as usual, with threats. On Decem- 
ber 20 General Raamara told the press of alerting Iranian border 
garrisons, because of danger to the territorial integrity of the state. 
Soviet-Iranian negotiations were, nes’crtheless, proceeding, and in 
mid-December it was rc^'caled that ten important Tudeh leaders, 
prcsnously sentenced, had been released from prison by some Iranian 
ofEcers in what was described as a “Iddnaping" operation. 

The Oil Crisis 

The failure to obtain Bnancial aid from the United States 
spurred the Mapls to press fora radical reNision of the Anglo-Iranian 
oil concession, to Increase the ro)’a]ties to the state. Negotiations bad 
already dragged on for some time. Iran argued that she w-as victii^ 
laed by the high corpora lion taxes paid by the company to the Britisb 
government and by the low rate of roj-alties. Iran pointed also to 
more favorable deals that Saudi Arabia and some Latin-American 
countries had obtained >vith American oil corporations. The Anglo- 
Iranian Company was prepared to make certain concessions, bo* 
they were regarded as insufficient by the government In the winter 
of 193^1951 Dr. Mossadegh’s National Front in the Majlis began 
clamoring for the nationalization of the oil industry. Razmara opposed 
this as impractical and in doing so flirted with danger. His was not a 
popular attitude, but so longas be remained in power and was openly 
supported by the Shah, his wise counsel prevailed- The prime minister 
became a special target of the fanatical Islamic brotherhood Padatjon 

Islotn ( Crusadersof Islam”), whichpreacbedliberationoflranfrom 

foreign influences and ad%'ocated immediate nationalization of the 
oa industry. On March 7, 1951, a member of this brotherhood shot 
and killed Razmara wlule the general was attending a religious serv 
ice in one of the mosques. 

The consequences were momentous. On March IS the Majli* 
u n a nim ously passed a law naKnnal.Tin g Iran’s off industry. Th® 
Senate confirmed it on Mardi 20, the day henceforth regarded as 
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die oCIcfal (Ljfe of n^thnaVizsikm. To DWtiifj profesti, Iran repUed 
firmly tliat (lie nutter w« entirely within her domestic jurisdiction. 
Early In April Communist-led riots brole out In the Anglo-Iranlan 
fields In Khuzistan. The workers went on strike, end a number of 
emploj'ees, Including two Britons, were killed. Speaking to Parlia- 
ment, Foreign Minuter Iferbcrt .Morrison stated that his government 
would take action to protect British lives and property, and the press 
reported mo%-cments of the British na\y In the Pcnian Gulf. 

In the meantime, important cabinet dunges look pbee In Iran. 
After lUrmara'i dealli, tlie Shah called Hussein Ala, a moderate pro- 
Western statesman and former ambassador to Washington, to as- 
sume the premiership. Ala endeavored to soflcn tlie effects of nation- 
alization by making It clear lltat Iran did not want to deprive the 
M'est of oil supplies. At the same lime It was thougljt Uut some com- 
promise might 1)C worked otit svherehy tl»e company would become 
Iranian property but the teclinical side of production and distribution 
would left to competent foreign tccluiicians. But this «tu not 
what the extreme rutlonalists wanted. Titclr mounting pressure led 
to Ala's resignation on April 27. On April 25 the Shah reluctantly 
entnuted Mossadegh witli the formation of a new cabineL On the 
same day Uie Majlis, and on April 50 the Senate, voted immediate 
nationalization of the oil industry* retroactive to March 20. The Sltah, 
who does not have the right of v-eto. was obliged to sign these laws 
on May a. The prime minister was known to oppose all foreign aid 
including assistance by the United States military mission to the 
Iranian army. But despite their outward victory, the nationalist ex- 
tremists were in a predicament, because the Communists took ad- 
rantage of the Inffamed situation resulting from the nationalists’ use 
of demagoguery and mob action. The Khuzistan disturbances con- 
tinued, and the Angio-Iranian Oil Company was compelled to shut 
down Its industrial pbni. Production stopped, and so did comp.iny 
payments to the government Mattbl bw was proclaimed in Khu- 
zistan, and armored army units were dispatclicd to restore order. 
On May Day, tlie day following Mossadegh’s appointment to the 
premiership, the Tudeh, still oIBclaUy outlawed, organized a mass 
rally in the parliament square in Teheran. A crenvd estimated at 
30,000 carried antl-^Vcstem and pro4Iovfet pbcards dispbying antl- 
impcrblist slogans. Even Mossadegli, father of the nationalizab'on 
bw, was not spared some posters depicting him as a puppet riding 
in the turret of an American tank. 
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lafonned opinion held that Iran was not able to assume manage- 
ment of a complex industrial enterprise like the Anglo-Iranian, with- 
out gravely impairing the output. Moreover, the Anglo-Iranian s 
actinties included marketing operations, and these were served by 
a fieet of company tankers, whiA could easily be withdrawn to pre- 
vent seizure. It was certain that any sudden traiufer, such as con- 
templated by the law of May Si, would cause serious disruption in the 
company's activiHes and svould further endanger the already preean- 
ous situation of the Iranian treasury- Little could be elidtecl on this 
subject from the new prime minister who, when queried by foreign 
ohsers'ers, limited himself to impassioned hut vague outbursts against 
foreign imperialism and exploitation. Mossadegh definitely rejected, 
henvever, the Critish gos-enunents pleas for negotiations and the 
company's request for arbitration, which had been provided for by 
the concession agreemcnL 

Events in Iran caused well-undcrstDod concern in the United 
Slates. With Razmara's death a blow was dealt to the hopes of mb- 
stantial reform, and the political cun-c ia Iranian afiairs assumed a 
disquietingly dmvoward trend. Iranian oQ was essential to tbe suc- 
cess of the European Recovery Program. Furthermore, the abili^* of 
the Communists so rapidly to assume quasi-Ieadenhip of the na- 
tionalist landslide constituted an addib'onal cause for concern. Ibe 
situation was not eased by tbe fact that the Smiet press openly 
accused the United States of eogineering Razmara's death, allegedi)’ 
to aid American oil coiporatioas to dislodge the Anglo-Iranian. Tl^ 
American Slate Department officially proclaimed its neutrality ia 
the confiurt between Iran and Great Britain, but it took Ir%-ely interest 
in the developments. In April Assistant Secretary of State George 
McGhee and the Britisb ambassador ia Washington, Sir Olh'C’ 
F rank s, held a series of conferences to resiew the Iranian crisis. The 
American government considered tbe nationalization step as irrev- 
ocable but hoped for an amicable settlement between the two 
parties. 

Contrary, however, to the early expectations, the Anglo-Iranian 
oil crisis developed into a long-drawn affair which passed through 
the following ma in phases daring the summer and the fall 
1951: 

1) After considerable prodding from the British emba^^ ^he 
Iranian govemment agrerf to receive in mid-June a misson com- 
posed of a few dircctoa of tbe Anglo-Iranian Oil Compai^’. lu ihe 
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coune* of negotiations Iran demanded that the A.I.O.C. turn over at 
oncQ to the go>'cn>metit ail lO’cnue derived from the sale of Iranian 
oil as of March 20, after deducting expenses and 25 per cent to 
guarantee Uic company's probable claims. This proved unacceptable 
to the company. Tlie latter's counterproposals were rejected by Iran 
and the talks broke dosvn. 

2) On May 20 the Dritisb go\-crnmcnt brought the matter to the 
International Court of justice at ‘Tlje Hague. On July 5 the Court, 
\rithout pronouncing itself on tlie basic Issue of its competence, 
issued a temporary decision enjoining both parties to preserso the 
ttattis quo pending a final sohilion, so as to assure an uninterrupted 
flow of olL Challenging the Court's competence in what she claimed 
to be a domestic affair, Iran gav-e notice of willidraw-al as one of the 
signatories of the Court convention. 

3) Four days later President Tniman In o persona] message ap- 
pealed to Premier Mossadegh to reopen negotiations with the Dritish 
and, w-ith Mossadegh's consent, dispatched \V. Averell Ilairiman os 
his personal representative to Teheran to bring about the rcneu-al 
of talks. 

4) After a visit In Teheran (mid-July), follmved by a \isil in 
London, Ilarriman succeeded In persuading both parties to reopen 
negotiations. Tlib time, hcrwe%-cr. It was a Dritish government (and 
not n company) mission which arrisrd in Teheran to negotiate. It 
K-as headed Sir Richard R. Stoles, lord privy teal, and bad two 
other cabinet minbten as members. 

5) In their talks with (ho Iranians (August 0-22), the British de- 
clared themselves ready to accept the principle of nationalization 
presided adequate compensation was devised and provided Iran 
chartered a Dritish company to tale charge of the technical aspects 
of production. The Iranians insisted on freedom to hire Dritish 
tcchnicans Individually and not os on organized unit. This proposal 
was accepted by the Dritish mission on the condition that a British 
general manager be appointed In a supervisory executive capacity. 
The Iranian government rejected (his suggestion, as a result of whicli 
the negotiations brole down and (lie British withdrew their offer. 

6) On September 27 Iranian soldiers took over the Abadan re- 
finery and focteef out Crirfsh technfcfiins. TWo days earlier the franfan 
government canceled the residence permits of all the British em- 
ployees of the company effective October 4. On October 3 the British 
government duly evacuated the remaining 800 members of the 
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company's personnel. The National Iranian Oil Company look full 
cliargc of the oil fields and the Abadan refinery. 

7) Simultaneously (September 29), Britain brought the matter 
to the attention of the UN Sc«irity Council, urging tliat body to 
condemn Iran for a breach of International obligations. After con* 
sidcrable diplomatic activity and onofilctal cxcliangcs of view’s, 
Britain agreed to soften the proposed resolution to a request by the 
Council that both parties renew d>cir negotiations. Premier Mossa- 
degh, who arrived In New York to plead Iran’s ease, argued tlut the 
Council was not competent to deal wiili this matter and threatened 
willidrawal from further UN deliberations. Iran’s plea of noncom- 
petence was supported by the Soviet delegation, while the American 
delegation argued in favor of the Council's competence. Fading to 
reach any decision on the mcrtls of the ease, on October 19 the 
Council ultimately decided to ask the World Court for an ads-isory 
opinion as to the Council’s competence. 

8) Follo\ving this inconclusive debate, Dr. Mossadegh paid a s’isit 
to President Truman, who was reported to have urged Iran's preiricr 
to reopen his talks with the British and to follow a more realistic 
course of action. The ensuing four-week negotiations with Assistant 
Secretary of State George McGhee (conducted by Mossadegh from a 
sickbed in Washington's Walter Reed Hospital ) ended In a deadlock, 
and on November 19 the Iranian premier left for Iran. Passing through 
Cairo he was given a rousing welcome by the Egyptians. A fe\v weeks 
later it became known that the World Bank had presented certain 
suggestions toward the solution of the controversy. Despite the ob- 
vious loss to Iran resulting from the stoppage of oil production, the 
crisis did not show any signs of abatement in December 1951. 

Throughout the crisis Russia seemed to play a wailing game- 
Her press voiced support of Iran's struggle against foreign imperial 
Ism and her representatives in the UN Security Council backed 
Iran on certain procedural issues, but the official altitude was tbrt 
of nonintervenb’oiL By contrast, Iranian Communists eagerly seized 
the opportunity to advance their cause in the face of the deteriorat- 
ing relations between Iran and the West. On May 8, 1951, the ea- 
boldened Tudeh Party addressed an open letter to the prime imo 
ister in which it formulated seven demands. These were: 

1) Expulsion of the United States military mission to Iran- 

2) Legalization of the Tudeh Party. 

3) Recognition of Communist China. 
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4) nejfctJon of foreign arms aid. 

5) release of political priionen. 

0) An end (o martial law In the southern oil Sclds. 

7) Nationalization of the Bahrein oil fields where the American- 
owned Bahrein Petroleum Company «ai producing 10,000,000 
barrels of oil a year. 

In the follotting months the Tudeh organized a number of mon- 
ster rallies and demonstrations which frequently ended In armed 
clashes with police or with Uie Datiooalisl supporters of .Mossadegh. 
Intenul security showed disquieting signs of deterioration, and 
cases of prominent editors or politicians seeking refuge in the sanc- 
tuar)' of the Majlis multiplied. By the fall of 1931 Iran was In tur- 
moil. AlfcmaleJy threatened and cajoled by Russia. In open quarrel 
with Britain, and at odds with the United States, the gm-emment 
was far from secure, Inaeasingly resorting to demagoguery in order 
to maintain ib popubrit)-. The New York Times gave a sober ap- 
praisal of the situation in two rdltorlals entitled, "Recklessness in 
Iran" and "Emotion versus Common Sense." It required, indeed, 
a great deal of common sense among Iran’s leaders to turn tlieir 
coimtry away from self-destnictfon toward sound progress and self- 
development Unfortunately. Dr. Mossadegh’s method of appeal to 
mob lijstcria precluded a rational approach to the \ital Issues facing 
his people. 

In the months following the enpulsion of British personnel from 
the oil fields and the refinery, scs'eral altrmpb were made to solve 
the Anglo-Iranbn oil dispute. Between December lOSl and March 
1952 representatives of the World Dank \isltrd Iran in order to ad- 
vance their suggestions, but no agreement resulted. Further endeav- 
ors of the British and American governments, made either singly or 
jointly in the fall of 1952. in January 1933, and in the summer of 
1933, also proved to be of no avaiL rremier Mossadegh refused to 
dbcuss the oil problem in terms other tlian those provided by the 
nationalization law, the bttrr enjoining operation of the industry 
by Iran herself. Nor were proceedings under Uie auspices of inter- 
national agencies any more fruitful. Tlic Security CounciTs debate 
liaving proved Inconclusive, attention shifted to the International 
Court of Justice, whose competence In the ease was challenged by 
Iran. Ultimately, on July 22, 1953, the Court pronounced ibelf In- 
competent to deal with the dispute: 

Iran’s view was thus vindicated, but her victory lacked positive 
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elements. Her oil still had to be extracted, refined, and marketed, 
and this could not be done so long as Uie dispute remained unset- 
tled. Marketing and transportation presented two of the main diffi- 
culties. The Anglo-lranian Oil Company announced that it svoold 
sue any buyers of Iranian oil for unlawful acquisition of its prop* 
ertj'. For this reason, as well as out of a feeling of solidarity svith an 
expropriated concessionaire, no major world oil corporation would 
agree to purchase oil from Iran. By the same token, tanker tonnage, 
most of which was controlled by these companies, was denied to 
Iran. Mossadegh tried to break this virtual blockade by resorting to 
transactions with certain independent corporations in Italy and 
Japan. But these minor deals In the two years follosving nationafiia- 
tion accounted for less than one day’s sales of the AJ.O.C. when 
the latter was in operation. From the economic point of view tie 
results were extremely disappointing, ^^o^eover, AJ.O.C. promptly 
contested these deals in the courts of Aden, Italy, and Japan, d^ 
manding the impoundiog of the oil cargoes in question. Altio“S° 
these legal actions were successful only in Aden, the Italisn aM 
Japanese courts recognizing the validity of the contracts, the Judies 
proceedings added neNv comph'cations and delays which harmed 
Iranian Interests. 

Stoppage of the flmv of oil frooi Iran caused considerable iocoa- 
venience to its regular cormimers, particularly to Britain, who vias 
obliged to draw upon her none too abundant reserves of bard cur- 
rency to purdiase “dollar oil" bom other areas. Similarly, certain 
markets east and south of Suez suffered temporary shortages. Bat 
contrary to Iranian expectations, the world at large quickly read- 
justed itself to the new situation, Iran being promptly replaced as 
producer by Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and particularly Kuwait, all of 
wbtan considerably increased their output to fill the gap. On its part, 
the AJ.O.C. began the construction of a new giant refinery in politi- 
caDy safe Aden, and other major corporations stepped up their 
development programs, substantially increasing the refining capac- 
ity of Europe and the British Isles. Consequently, the only real 
loser was Iran. 

The oil dispute affected the totality of Irano-British relatio^ 
Taking the side of the company, the British government cancel 
the convertibility facilities hitherto granted to the Iranian sterling 
balances in London and placed a ban on the exportation of certain 
goods to Iran. Iran retaliated by dosing foreign cultural institutions 
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in the provinces, expelling certain British missionaries, curtailing 
the privileges enjoyed by the British Bank of Iran,*' and in January 
1952 ordering the closure of all British consulates outside Teheran. 
Finally, after a rather extravagant ultimatum demanding settlement 
of the oil question on his terms, Premier Mossadegh in October 
1952 broke off diplomatic relations widi Great Britain. 

The worsening of British-lranian relations had a deleterious effect 
on Teheran’s ties %vith the United States. The Iranians acted in the 
belief that because of their strategic importance the United States 
would save them from economic collapse and subsequent slipping 
into the Soviet orbit. They therefore expected America either to buy 
their oil or to grant them financial assistance. Official Washington 
was unwilling to do either, partly out of consideration of its British 
ally and partly out of fear that countenancing Iranian nationaliza- 
tion would jeopardize the network of concessions and Investments 
in other parts of the world. Yet, not prepared to tvrile off the stra- 
tegic importance of Iran, the American government continued to 
lend Iron limited aid under the technical assistance program. Such 
a policy, though not devoid of risks, bad the advantage of preserv- 
ing ties tvitb Iran while not encouraging Dr. Mossadegh is his 
intransigent attitudes. Iranian extremists were, of course, very in- 
tolerant of anybody who did not side tvith them; hence American- 
Iranian relations suffered considerable strain, which in some in- 
stances was expressed by insults aod attacks on Americans living 
in the country. 

Meanwhile an internal crisis was gradually ripening xvithin Iran. 
In the early stages of the oil dispute Dr. Mossadegh found support 
among extreme nationalists (mostly members of the Iran Party), 
religious fanatics grouped around Ayatollah Abol Ghassem Kashani, 
students, some bazaar merchants, Socialists, and Communists. 
Though ill-assorted, this coalition worked effectively so long as it 
aimed at relatively simple and negative objectives, such as the ex- 
pulsion of the British and the silencing of opposition. Members of 
the latter, by the way, were so intimidated by mob action or threat 
of assassination that free and sober discussion of vital national is- 
sues became virtually impossible. 

As for Dr. Mossadegh, who was hailed by his friends as a heroic 

*■ Previously the Imperial Bank of Iran, later renamed the British Banli 
of Iran and the Middle East, and finally emerging as the British Bank of 
the Middle East. 
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fighter for democracy, he extiltcd In the atmosphere of popular hp- 
teria and mob terror and, with the passage of time, adopted mark- 
edly antidemocratic methods of political action. Tlius, in the spring 
of 1952, seeing that elections to the Majlis were not likely to result 
in a solid progovemment majority, he Interrupted the electoral pro- 
ceedings and convoked a truncated Majlis composed of eighty-odd 
deputies instead of the full strength of 130. By the some token be 
insisted, soon after%vard, on personal control of the Ministry of 
Defense, hitherto a preserv'e of the Crown. Failing to convince the 
Shah, who was anxious to maintain his prerogatives in regard to 
the army, Mossadegh resigned on July 16. 1932, whereupon the 
Shah asked Qavam cs-Saltanch to form a cabinet Qavam inunedi* 
ately declared that he was determined to solve the oil contren’ersy, 
restore the economic balance, and put an end to the demagoguery 
and reh'gious fanaticism whidi were harmful to the vital interests of 
the nation- His declarations were met by an outburst of critidsm 
from all the elements of the pro-Mossadegh coalition, which ralbed 
around Mullah Kashani and resorted to rioting to defy the new pre- 
mier. Abandoned by the Shah and the Majlis (both thoroughly 
intimidated by mob action), Qavam tendered his resignation 
fearing for bis life, went into hiding. 

His place was taken by Mossadegh, whose return to power on 
July 22 coincided with the pronouncement by the World Court of 
its inojmpetence in the oil dispute. Thus reinforced, Mossadegh 
asked and obtained from the Majlis the right to rule by decree dur- 
ing the ensuing six months. At the same time the Shah conceded 
to him control of the army. Soon afterward, the Majlis declared the 
Senate session terminated, thus to all practical purposes legislating 
the upper chamber out of existence. Needless to say, the Senate, 
composed of more conservative elements, lacked enthusiasm for 
Mossadeghs polid^. 

Armed with full powers, the premier effected a purge in the anny 
and in certain govemment departments to assure loyalty to bis 
policies on the part of officers, civil servants, and diplomats. He al^ 
issued, on August 13, 1952. a land-reform decree which enjoined 
landowners to turn over to their tenants 20 per cent of their Ian 
res'enue, half of which was to go to individual peasants and another 
half to ^'il]age councils for communal improvements. The decree 
svas motivated in part by the premier's desire to effect reforms, bnt 
it was largely due to his detenninatioi] to steal the headlines from 
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the Shah’s program to distribute the Imperial estates to needy peas- 
ants. Ultimately, under Mossadegh's prodding, tlie Shah agre^ to 
transfer the administration of the imperial estates to the govern- 
ment, thus conceding another point to the ambitious premier. 

But the stark reality of an oillcss (and cashless) economy had to 
be faced. Fed for a year and a half on patriotic slogans, the popu- 
lace could not live forever in a fren^ of enthusiasm while basic 
goods became scarce and the gap behveen prices and incomes in- 
creased. The heterogeneous coalition behind Mossadegh was bound 
to fall opart when confronted with positive tasks in a hopeless eco- 
nomic situation. Starting in January 1953, the coalition began to 
disintegrate. The Immediate cause of dissension was Mossadegh’s 
request for a year’s extension of his powers. Both Mullah Kasbani 
and Hussein Makld, a leading member of the National Front and 
the "hero of Abadan," opposrf this request. Although the premier 
obtained his po%*-ers, the rift began to widen until, by early summer 
of 1953. Dr, Mossadegh found himself isolated from the majority 
of his former political friends. In fact, the original National Front of 
eight deputies lost most of its initial memhm. 'The latter were re- 
placed by a larger hut mudt less cohesive group in the KlajUs. The 
premier remained sxirroundcd by a hard core of Iran Party ^ehards, 
who now had a vested interest in preventing any settlement with 
Britain. By summer the Majlis had shaken oil its former dodlity, 
and its debates were becoming so acrimonious as to embarrass the 
government. In mid-July twenty-seven National Front members re- 
signed their seats in protest against the mounting criticism of the 
opposition. This step deprived the Majlis of a quorum, thus remov- 
ing it as a dedsion-making body capable of curbing Mossadegh’s 
excesses. 

Meanwhile the Shah, thwarted in his attempts to restrain the 
premier, left the capital on what was officially termed a long vaca- 
tion In a Caspian Sea resort. This made Mossadegh the virtual ruler 
of the country. The premier's next step was to call for a formal 
dissolution of the Majlis, to be approved by a popular referendum. 
Although the proposed measure was clearly unconstitutional, plans 
for a referendum went ahead. Between August 3 and 10 the ballot- 
ing took place, resulting in 99.93 per cent approval of Mossadegh’s 
policy. Approval had been ensured by the setting up of separate 
voting booths for those who approved and those who opposed the 
contemplated decree. 
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Tliis UTis the apogee of Mossadeg!i*s po%\’er. From then on the 
decline was swift On August 12 the premier announced the dissolu- 
tion of parliament Three days later a colonel of the Imperial Guard 
delivered to him a letter of dismissal from the Shah. General Far- 
lollah Zahedi was appointed in his place. Mossadegli defied the 
order, ordered the messenger arrest^, and had the detachment 
accompanjing him disarmed. Appraised of the nesvs, the Shah and 
tlie Queen fled Iran in the Shahs airpLinc, first to Baghdad and 
later to Home. The sos’crclgns flight touched off major riots in 
Teheran, during which Communists and extreme nationalists vied 
with each other in denouncing the monarchy and destroying the 
statues of the Shah and his father. Prominent in these anliro)-alht 
demonstrations was Hussein Fatcmi, foreign minister and Mossa- 
degh’s most trusted associate. But after two days the tide of popular 
opinion tewh a sharp turn in the opposite direction. Saner elements 
of the populaUoo, obviously perturbed at the revolub'onaiy dmos, 
spontaneously turned against the anliroj-alisls, while at the same 
time certain anti-Mossadegh units in the army defied the premio’* 
This disaffection within the army resulted from secret preparatoi)’ 
activity of certain oflicers under the over-all direction of Ctoeni 
Zahedi, who had been in hiding to avoid arrest by Mossadegh. Ho^ 
well organized this group was and how much planning it had done 
before it acted on August 18 and 19 have not yet been fully revealed- 
When the group struck. Genera] Zahedi was still in hiding, and the 
actual leadenhip, if there was any. of the military operations was 
not his. A tank battle raged in Teheran for many hours, ending 
victory for the royalist forces. On August 19 General Zahedi emerged 
from concealment and took over the reins of govemmenL The fol* 
lovcing day Mossadegh suixeodered to him while the securit)' forces 
began to arrest and pursue the former premier’s associates.** A fes^ 
da>-s later the Shah returned in triumph to Teheran. The .Mossade^ 
era had come to an end. 

Return to Normalcy 

One of the Erst acts of General Zahedi was to appeal to the United 
States for fi nancial aid. The American response came forthwith- 

**Fonowiijg a trial before a militaiy court. Dr. Mossadegh was 
to a three-year prison tom. His fore^n minister, Hossein Fatemi, rec®' 
a death fentenee, which was prompUy eanied out. Oth« .Mossaiir^ 
i^horators were sentenced to vaiyring prison i t* ii n « 
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President Eisenhower, who only two months earh'er had refused a 
similar request from Mossadegh,” now promptly decided to give 
Iran a $45,000,000 emergency grant-in-aid in addition to $23,400,000 
earmarked under the United States technical assistance program. 
Such aid, however, could only be a palliative, pending the basic im- 
provement of Iran’s finances, which hinged on settlement of the oil 
dispute. By mid-October, Herbert Hoover, Jr., a newly appointed 
oil adviser to the United States Department of State, arrived in 
Teheran to pave the way for the reopening of oil negotiations. Tlie 
resumption by General Zahedi of diplomatic relations with Britain 
added another factor conducive to an early settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

The nesv Iranian regime sincerely wished to reach a satisfactory 
solution, but it could not disregard public opinion, which was un- 
alterably opposed to the return of the British. Even the staunchest 
diehards in A.I.O.G. realized that a return to the tiatus quo ante 
was impossible. Consequently, as a result of exploratory talks that 
took place in mid-svinter of 1953-1934 in Washington and London, 
an international consortium of eight companies ” was formed in 
April 1951 to resume Iranian oil operations. On August 5, 1954, the 
consortium’s delegation, headed by H. W. Page of Standard Oil of 
New Jeney, signed an agreement with Iran which provided for the 
extraction, refining, and marketing of Iranian oil by the consortium, 
the profits from these operations to be divided on a 50-50 basis in 
accordance with the pattern prevailing in the Middle East and 
other oil-bearing areas. The consortium was to act on behalf of the 

On the ground that It would be unfair to American taxpayers to extend 
loans or grants to Iran, the latter being In a positron to utihze her oil resources. 

These companies and their respective shares in the consoitium's stock 


were as follows: 

British-Dutch Anglo-lranion Oil Co. (BrlUsb Petroleum Co.) 409i 

group 547‘> 

Royal Dutch-Shell 14% 

French group Ctmpagnle Francaise des Felroles 6% 6% 

American group Standard Oil Co. of New |e»*ejr 8% 

Standard Oil Co. of California 8% 

Socony-Vacuum OilCo. (Socoi^ Mobil Oil Co.) 8% 40% 
Texar Oil Co. 8% 

Gulf Oil Co. S% 


In 1955 each of the American companies agreed to cede one-eighth of 
its holdings (together 5 per cent of the total) to American independent 
companies, of whom nine subsequent acquired shares In the consortium. 
The latter’s official name is Iranian Oil Participants, Ltd. 
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Nalional Iranian Oil Company tliroiigli two operating companie* 
Incorporated In Holland. Over a tenwear peri^ Iran was to pay 
danuges to tlic A.l.O.C, for the tulionalizalion of Its prcpciLo, 
bnt the A.I.O.C. also recognized certain Indebtednesses to Iran, as 
a result of which the amount of compensation vris to be moderate. 
MorcON-er, Uic operating companies were to have international nun- 
agcment, with Iranian representation on tljdr boards. Soon repre- 
sentatives of these companies arrived In Iran and proceeded to 
acth’ate the oil Industry. On Its part, iIjc United States, acting ia 
response to Iranian rt“qacsts. made a«ilable to Iran hvo addit:oo3l 
sums abm-c tljc $45,000,000 Initially granted In order to save 
nesv go^•emmcnl from financial troubles pending the resumption 
regular oil re\'cnuc3. ^ , 

^\’hiIc thus normalizing hli relations with Britain and the Unit 
Slates, Premier Zahedi did not neglect the So«‘et sector either. For 
reasons not yet fully clear but perhaps as a part of her peace emn- 
paign, the Soviet Union offered to settle with Iran Uie outstandioj 
financial and boundary questions. Free of illusions as to the natme 
of Soviet objectives, Zahedi nevertheless followed up the SmW 
proffer and In the ensuing negotiations reached an 8grecc5®t 
whereby Bussia was to return to Iran the elc\-cn tons of gold she 
had owed since Uie war and the frontier was delimited la certain 
disputed districts. Considerable time elapsed between the agree- 
ment and the implementation of its financial clauses. In fact, the de- 
lay w-as so long as to make many observers skepUcal conccnang 
Russia’s ss-ill to abide by her promise. On June 1, 1953, ho«‘m’® 
Moscow finally did return the gold, and its gesture was interpret® 
as a mos-e designed to counter any possible mifitarj- ah’gnment ot 
Iran with the Western powen. 

In internal aSairs General Zahedi concentrated on the restoration 
of order and security, whids had reached a disquietingly Imv poin' 
under his predecessor. ZahedTs major achievement in this respet* 
vris discovery in the fall of 1954 of a major Communist espiott»S' 
network in the Iranian ant^-, a net^vork which ins-olved sofflo ® 
hundred officers, inchidiog a good number of colonels. This senss 
tional disco\'ery pres'cnted the Communist plotters from 
ing the government and assassinating the Shah, as they had planc^ 
to do within a few days, and allowed the Iranian police rather 
fectively to des&cy the Tudeh organization in the counOy. A®®®:* 
the more constructive accomplishments were General Z^^dis re- 
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viral of Ujo tlonn^nf Sevcn*Yfar Plan Organization an«l tho appoint- 
ment of nn oubtancling Iranian financier, Abol Hassan EbtehaJ. to 
its (lirectonhip. 

Having performwJ these vital smlcw fn the lorcSgn and domestic 
field, Zahctli resigned in the spring of 1953, leaving the way open 
for a more reform-minded minister. lie was repl-iccd by Hussein 
Ab, a venerable statesman who^ ns court minister, had advised tljc 
Shah for many years. Ala's appointment w'as indicative of the Shalj’s 
desire to assume more direct influence In the government and grad- 
ually to transform himself from a monarch who reigns to a monards 
who rules. The new premier promised a concerted drive on corrup- 
tion, but within a few days of his appointment he had to leave Iran 
for mcslical treatment in Europe. During his absence Iran's basic in- 
stability once again became evident vvlicn, for reasons not yet fully 
npblned, the government, prodded by tbo Sbia Iiicrarchy, applied 
repressive measures to the Bahai sect. These measures included tlie 
dtoantling of the fine Bshal temple in the center of Teheran and 
resulted In Instances of mob violence against peaceful Bahai com- 
munities in the provinces. 

Upon Ills return from abroad Premter Ab found a major interna- 
tional problem avraiting solution. It was tlie question of whether 
or not Iran sliould Join the Baghdad Pact, recently concluded by 
Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, and Britain and designed to serve os a re- 
gional alliance of a defensive nature. Tlic decision was not easy to 
make inasmuch as Russia, In the course of the jear, had twice 
warned Iran not to contcmpbtc such a step, invoking the treaty of 
1927 as the basis of her objections.” neinforcing Russia's protests 
was the legacy of ".Mossadeghlsm,' l.c., suspicion and dislike of the 
West limvever, the Shall and certain other political men realized 
the importance of being formally included In the Western defense 
system and thus benefiting from such military guarantees and eco- 
nomic aid as this participation was likely to provide. More specifi- 
cally, ndherenee to this pact might mean an opportunity to modern- 
ize and strengthen Iran's army brgcly at Western expense. These 
hesitations were definitely removed after the visit of President CebJ 

** Tills WHS the “Treaty of Cwaotce and Neutrally" concluded ea October 
1, 1027. It pro\'ldcd for the mabitroance In force of the earlier treaty of 
February 20. 1921, stipulated nonaf^greaslon, aod, in Art. 3, contained • tnutnal 
pledge not to participate in alUMtm w poLUcal agreements which might 
bo directed against the security ©f either signatory. The test is In Orienfo 
Uforfemo, March 1028. 
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Baj-ar of Turkey (o the Shah In Septrmlxrr 1935. On October II 
Prcnilcr Ah announced !ih gmxTnment'* resolve to sfgn the Bagh- 
dad pact, and within a week this decision was ratified Ij)' both 
houses of parliament. Shortly afterward Ah attended the first meet- 
ing of the Middle East Treaty Organization, which was held in 
Baghd.id- 

By joining the alliance, the Shall and his gos'cmment has-e made a 
bold mos’C toward definition of Iran's position In tlie East•^\est 
conflict, thus creating for the first time since the war a basis for 
far-reacliing Western commitments In favor of her defense and the 
strengthening of her army. With steadily increasing oil revenues and 
a greater feeling of security Iran Is fin-ally In position to look !o^vaId 
tlie future witli considerable confidence. Her infernal affairs "ill h 
tlie long nm, be of primary Importance, and the ssny the new 
revenues are spent is likely to affect her destiny In the j-cars to come- 
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Afghanistan 


AFGHANISTAN v.is wtablJiJjed as a separate and Independent 
JLX slate In IT-l? by Ahmed Sliah. an Afghan general of tl>c Iranian 
king. Nadir Shah. Ahmed Shah, a member of the Sadozal branch of 
tlje Durrani Iribe, united under his role not only Afghanbtan as we 
know it today, btil also Daluchlslan. Kashmir, and Punjab. His cap- 
ital was at Kandahar. Under his successors the capital was mov^ 
to Kabul and the frontiers of the state shrank. Indian provinces were 
lost and evvnhtally became absorbed by the expanding liriUsh Em- 
pire. In 1509 the latter entered Into the first agreements with Afghan- 
istan in order to enlist her support against possible French or Iranian 
Invasions of India. 

Britain's interest in Afghanistan was based on strategic considera- 
tions. The main physical feature of Afghanistan is the Hindu Kush 
range, which passes from the northeast to the southwest through the 
whole length of the country- Hindu Kush is the watershed of two 
river systems, the Indus and the Oxtis (Amu Daria), and the only natu- 
ral frontier of India in the rsorthwest Britain had a vital interest in 
preventing any hostile power from dominating this great barrier. 
Ever since Napoleon planned a joint Invasion of India with the Rus- 
sians, British eyes have been on the Hindu KusIl The British had to 
choose between occupying the Hindu Kush and annexing Afghani- 
stan to India or attempting to dominate the area JndJrrctly by treating 
it as a satellite and a buffer state. For seventy years (JS0&-1S79) 
British policy vacillated between these two alternatives. In contrast 
to the situation in neighboring Iran, in Afghanbtan it was Britain 
who was on the offensive, whQe Russia either stood apart or, at most, 
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tried to use the Iranians as her spearhead. Britain’s overbearing 
policy led to two Afghan wars, the first in 1839-1842 and the second 
in 1878-1879. Both were caused by the pro-Russian policies of the 
Afghan rulers who were unwilling to subject themselves to British 
direction. During the first war the British conquered Kabul and 
captured Dost Mohammed, the Great Emir and founder of the 
Barahzai dynasty (another branch of the dominant Durrani tribe). 
Then, having restored him to power, they secured his neutrally in 
the conflict behveen British and Russian interests. 

In the second war the British occupied a larger part of the coun- 
try, ousted the pro-Russian Emir Shir Ali, and in 1879 concluded the 
Treaty of Candamak with his successor, Yakub. Yakub agreed to cede 
Khyber Pass to Britain and to accept Britisb control of his foreign 
relations in return for an annual subsidy of £60,000. An anh’-British 
outbreak, howes'er, complicated these arrangements and resulted in 
Yakub's abdication a few months later. On July 20, ISSO, a final settle- 
ment was reached %vith Yakub’s successor, Abdur Rahman (18S0- 
1901): Britain transferred to him the control of the country 
evacuated her troops, but retained the direction of Afghan foreign 
relations and pledged assistance against external aggression. This 
agreement was confirmed on March 21, 1905, %vith Emir HabibuUah 
(1901-1919), to whom Britain extended, in addition, a yearly sub- 
sidy of £160,000. Thus, for four decades (1880-1920) Britain chose 
to exerdse indirect control only. Afghanistan was free from British 
troops and enjoyed full internal independence, but her “friendly’ 
ruler, subsidized by the government of India, was forbidden to have 
dealings with other powers than Bri tain 

boundary disputes 

Inasmudj as Britain pledged to assist Afghanistan against ei* 
temal aggression, it was important to know where Afghan boundanes 
lay. There \vas considerable doubt on this point, a doubt rendered 
more acute by the Russian advance in Central Asia in the lS7(fs and 
ISStrs. By annexing Merv in 1884 Russia came dangerously close 
to Afghanistar^ and by conquering the Fanjdeh oasis she actually 
invaded Afghan territory. Britain’s reaction to these moves was so 
strong that for a while there was hBr oF war, bnt in 1SS5 the two 
powers compromised and settled Ihe major portion of the northern 
Afghan Iwimdaiy. This agreement was supplemented in 1S95 by 
exact delimitation of the Pamir boundary in the easternmost cf 
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Afghanistan- Two years earlier, in 1893, Britain and Afghanistan 
settled the Afghan-Indian boundary by the so-called Durand agree- 
ment. 

The settlement of the boundaries was a positive achievement inas- 
much as it removed an irunediate cause of Mction behveen the 
states directly concerned. But the boundaries thus established were 
bad and impractical. The major part of the northern boundary ran 
along the unprotected Oxus Biver or through a flat steppe, and Aere- 
fore could not possibly be considered as a strategic frontier. More- 
over, it split a single ethnic area in turn, leaving on both sides the 
non-Afghan tribes of Turkomans, Uzbeks, and Tajiks, on whom Af- 
ghanistan’s hold had always been tenuous. As to the southern bound- 
ary, it was better in the strategic sense, running as it did through 
the crests of mountains, but, unfortunately, it also divided a single 
ethnic area, leaving on the Indian side a few million of purely Afghan 
tribes. The mountainous character of this borderland made effective 
control over them so much the more difBculL 
Britain’s control of Afghan fOTetgn relations was reseated by Rus- 
sia. She accepted it, however, in the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907, declaring that Afghanistan tivas outside her sphere of influence. 
During the First World War Afghanistan remained neutral, but, as 
we know, Emir Hahibullah violated the noninteicourse pledge by 
receiving and parleying with the German mission under Miedermayer 
and Von Hentig. Mindful, however, of the pxorioiity and power of 
British India, he did not dare to conclude an alliance with the Cen- 
tral powers. 

EMANCIPATION FROM BRITISH TUTELAGE 
On February 20, 1919, HabibuUah was killed by an assassin. Next 
day his brother, NasruUah Khau, leader of the anti-British conserva- 
tive party, was proclaimed emir by the mullahs and the tribes. This 
choice was challenged by HabibulJab’s yaunger son, AmanuUah, then 
governor of Kabul, who with the aid of the army, overthrew Nas- 
nillah and ascended the throne on February 27. One of his first 
steps was to sentence NasniUah to death for alleged compb'city in the 
Tzmtier t>S kos faAer. This action aroused considerable anger in re- 
ligious circles. Partly to silence domestic opposition and partly to 
profit from Britain’s postwar weariness, AmanuUah, in early May, 
proclaimed a Jihad against the British and ordered his army to in- 
vade India. 
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The Third Afghan War, as it was called, caused Britain consider- 
able embarrassincnt. It came at the time of grave internal disturb- 
ances in the Punjab. An Indian nationalist, Obaydullah, known for 
his contacts with Berlin and Moscow, proclaimed himself bead of 
the Prosasional Go\-emmenl of India. In Peshawar, there was actually 
an attempted uprising. Natiw militiamen in the British service de- 
serted their ranks and in some cases joined the enemy, while all along 
the Afghan border, the warlike Pathan tribes rallied around Aman- 
iillah. The British were ill-prepared to cope with this aggression in 
\iew of their post^^■a^ demobilization, but es'entually they' managed 
to gather 140,000 troops on the northwest frontier. This army, aided 
by air action over Kabul and Jelalabad, succeeded by the end of 
May in forcing the Afghans to retreat to their tenitoiy. AmanuDah 
sued for an armistice, and it was granted to The British, who by 

that time svere in a position to enter and occupy Afghanistan, re- 
frained from doing so. It svas not their intention to cause a complete 
disintegration of the Afghan state, which they desired to presert'e 
as a buffer between India and Russia. Besides, this brief war had 
already cost the Indian treasuiy £16,000,000, and a mUitary occups- 
tion would add heavy new burdens. 

For these reasons, the British were gbd to conclude with the Emir, 
on August 8, 1919, the Treaty of RaxralpindL Despite her «ctOfy, 
Britain retreated from her hitherto privileged position 1^’ recognizing 
the complete independence of Afghanistan in inteiual and external 
affairs. This step was in keeping with the spirit of the time^ hut its 
political wisdom was debatable inasmuch as it rewarded the ag* 
gresor. Thereafter, Amanullah was able to ntaim Wctoiy over the 
British in obvious disregard of the mflitaiy realiries. This release fften 
British control promptly set in rooOon a rhafn of events whi<i Britain 
tradirionaHy had tried to avoid. In the course of 1919, an Afghan 
misnon went to Moscow and a Soviet mission was received in Kabul- 
ObayduIIah, Mahendra Pratap, Barkatnllah, and other Indian revo- 
lutionaries, who were in touch with the Soviet-sponsored Pan-Hindu 
Revolutionary Committee at Tashkent, established a forward base 
on Afg h a n temloiy, and Amanullah rejected a British request fm 
their eipulnon. He further invited the Turkish general, Jemal Pasha, 
known for his hatred of Britain, to reorganize the Afghan ana)’- 
JernaTs presence in Kabul enconraged anti-British attitudes and 
amities. The Afghans felt so self-conSdent as to demand that Brit- 
ain modify the Treaty of Scttcs is farar of Turk^. 
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On February 28, 1921, Afghanistan and Soviet Russia concluded 
a treaty of friendship whicli pro\-ided for the eacliange of diplomatic 
representatives and the opening of Soviet consulates in Herat, Mai- 
mcna, Mazar-I-Shcrif, Kandahar, and Chaznl; an annual subsidy of 
one million gold rubles and a supply of munitions to Afghanistan; 
the transfer of Panjdeh to Afghanistan; and the construction of the 
Kashk-Hcrat-Kandahar-Kabul telegraph Jioei This treaty waj one of 
a series negotiated simultaneously by Russia with her southern neigh- 
bors, whose confidence and friendship she was seeking. It u-as a 
rebuff to the British, who at tlial time did not es-cn possess a lega- 
tion in Kabul, and it rcafErmed Afghan independence, ^\^lile tills 
treaty was being negotiated, an Afghan diplomatic mission made a 
tour of European capitals seeking recognition, inviting foreign tech- 
nicians, and bying to establish commercial relations. This emanci- 
pation from traditional tutelage greatly irked Britain and when, dur- 
ing their visit in London, Afghan delegates insisted o» conducting 
negotiations with die Foreign Office instead of the India Office, they 
were brusquely dismissed by the irate Lord Curzon, Britain's foreign 
secretary. 

AmanuIIah’s exuberance in his newly won ability to play Russia 
against Britain somewhat subsided when he learned of the Soviet 
conquest of Bukhara and of the rough treatment that the peoples of 
Central Asia had received from the Bolshcsiks. More amenable to 
negotiations, be received a British mission in Kabul and on Novem- 
ber 22, 1921, concluded a new trea^, which reaffirmed Afghan in- 
dependence and the existing boundaries, provided for the exchange 
of diplomatic representatives and the establislunent of British con- 
sulates, gave Afghanistan transit and customs facilities in India, and 
pledged mutual co-operation In roauilaining tribal peace in frontier 
areas. On Britain's insistence, Amanullah agreed not to allow the 
establishment of Soviet consulates in Ghazni and Kandahar, two 
towns situated in dangerous proximity to the Indian border. On the 
other band, in deference to AmanuHah's wish, the treaty was con- 
cluded in the name of the British gowmment and not on behalf of 
India,* and Britain agreed to address him as ^Iis Majesty.” 

Afghan-Soctet Belations 

On the whole, Amanullah leaned more heavily toward Russia than 
toward Britain. On March 1 and Jane 22, 1021, he concluded treaties 

> However, aa Indian dvil servant. Sir Henry Dobbs, negotiated U. 
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of friendsfiip with Turkey and Iran, respectively, and subsequently 
opened wide the gates to an influx of Turkish officers, teachers, and 
other experts. It will be recalled that at that time Turk^' was actively 
co-operating with the Smiels and her relations with Britain were not 
good. 

Atnanullah displayed his pro-Sovlct leanings In other instances as 
welL Thus he permitted the establishment of a branch of the Soviet 
Stale Trading Company (\’n«?iforg), seriously considertd a conces- 
sion for a Sosict state bank, accepted the services of Russian experts 
in road surveys and construction, emploj'cd thirty Soviet imtrueton 
In the Afghan air force, and consented to the training of -Afghan 
pilots In Tashkent In 1920 he concluded with Russia a pact of nea- 
tralitj’ and nonaggression, which was followed in 1927 by an agree- 
ment to establish an air line between Tashkent and Kalnil. He ab® 
opened negotiations for a trade agreement 

Amanullah did not blindly give his body and soul to the Russians- 
On a few occasions lus and their policies diverged. His ambition 
to pose as a defender of Islam and a champion of national self* 
determination fitted ill with the pattern of Soviet conquest of the 
neighboring khanates of Bukhara aod Khiva. The emir of Bukbars, 
fleeing certain death at the hands of the Bolsheviks, took refuge ia 
Afghan territory. Amanullah not only did not object to this but 
actually took an active interest in the Basmach! rebellion, which 
in 1922 seriously undermined Soviet power in Central Asia. Indeed, 
Amanullah went so far as to contemplate the creation of a Central 
Asian Confederacy under his own leadership. To this end be con- 
centrated substantial forces along the northern border and estab- 
lished liaison with the Pan-Turanian leader, Enver Pasha. The Soviets 
demanded a declaration of neutrali^’ and withdrawal of troops from 
the border regions. Amanullah complied, and Enver's death soon 
put an end to whatever plans these leaders had regarding Cen- 
tral Asia. The Easmachi movement continued down to 1931- 

In 1925 a quarrel broke out between the Afghan and Soviet gov- 
ernments over an island in the Orus River. Finding that the matter 
was of minor importance, the Soviet government conceded the right 
of Afg h a n istan and withdrew its troops. With characteiistie conceit, 
AmamiH a h s government claimed a major diplomatic victor)*. The 
fact of the matter was that, by making tiiU truly negligible concession, 
Russia secured a diplomatic success which soon afterward paved 
the way for the above-mentionedneutrality pact and air agreement. 

*11100 is no doubt that, while maintaining the appearance of ut- 
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most correctness, Russia %vas consistently pursuing a slow but certain 
policy of penetration. She was, in the first place, taking full advantage 
of Amanullah’s anti-British frame of mind to proffer various forms 
of collaboration, which the unstable ruler, believing himself STry 
shrewd, accepted as a counterbalance to British influence. In the 
second place, Russia very sldllfiiUy exploited the fact that the north- 
ern part of Afghanistan ^vas inhabited by Turkish-speaking minori- 
ties divided from their Soviet-governed brethren by an ill-protected 
and ratber artifidal boundary. And while the Soviets, in their own 
crude way, were paying a great deal of attention to their Central 
Asian possessions, the Kabul government, separated as ft was from 
the Oius by the powerful barter of Hindu Kush, took slender in- 
terest in the development of Afghan Tuikestan. 

The Soviets, therefore, had a fertile field for propaganda. In the 
early hvcntics this propaganda had to overcome some difficulties 
that arose as a result of the rough handling of Afghan and Indian 
merchants in Bukhara and Tashkent by the Bolsbesiks. The news of 
this treatment spread and did not help Sen-iet prestige, but later 
Russia agreed to compensate Afghan traders for their losses. \Vhile 
propaganda about Communist principles probably made little head- 
way rtth the primitive Turkomans, Tajib, and Uzbeks on the Af- 
ghan side of the border (and the Soviets did not stress Marxism too 
heavily}, the road and railroad building, the telegraph connections, 
and the increased trade opportunities offered by the Soviets did not 
fail to cause favorable comment. The extemion of Soviet railways to 
Kushk and Tennez on the Afghan border helped stimulate mutual 
hade while serving Soviet strategic purposes. The essence of Soviet 
propaganda consisted in encouraging the growth of local autono- 
mous or separatist movements, which could be used as a lever of 
pressure on the Afghan government in case of need. At the same 
time, Soviet economic penetration was bound to make Afghanistan’s 
northern provinces more and more dependent on Russia both as a 
market and as a soum of merchandise. This situation resembled that 
prevailing in northern Iran, and in both cases the mountain ranges 
separating the capital of the country from its northern provinces 
inexorably drove the latter into the arms of the Russians. 

Afghari'BrUtA ReZctlons 

^Vhile AmanuIIah was no doubt aware of this situation, he did not 
consider it alarming enough to adt^t countermeasures or to ally him- 
self with Britain. On the contrary, his eyes were directed toward the 
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turbulent borderland in Uie south. Inhabited bj' native Palhan tribes. 
We luve already mentioned that Uiis tribal area was rather artiBcially 
divided by the Durand Line, which constituted Uic Afgfiaa-Indian 
border. Another peculiarity was that the Pathan tribal area was not 
Included within Uic administrative boundary of the genemment cf 
India. British control o\'er the area was cicrciscd by a fesv scat- 
tered military outposts and political oCJccrs, and as such it was ven’ 
slender. British policy willj regard to the NortliAVcst Frontier Pnjv- 
ince oscillated between strictly limited commitments of the so-called 
"close border" policj’ and tlie more ambitious "forward mos'ement 
In any case, there w*as always a cotuidcrable belt of mountainous 
territory between the last British outposts and the Afghan border, 
which «-as a ^•irtual no man’s land. Britain’s reluctance to occupy 
tills region and to subject it to the regular administration was based 
on the same premises tliat caused her to refrain from annexing 
Afghanistan proper. The effort and expense Involved in the direct 
policing of these unhospitable and rugged lands would be dispropor- 
tionate to the results obtained. This being the case, the ruler* of 
Kabul claimed the right to oppose any manifestation of British con- 
trol in the region. Vet some measure of control was needed, at leari 
to protect Uie neighboring settled communities to the south from 
nomad raiding. In addition, the Afghan emirs wanted to extend their 
own influence over these tribes. This poLcy had both aggressi'"® 
and defensive motivations. By fasoring and subsidizing the tribes, 
the Afghan rulers could use them as a weapon against the British 
if necessary. Also as these tribes from across the border could be a 
major nuisance to Afghanistan herself and as their attitude could 
weigh heasily in domestic do'elopments and d)'nastic ri>'alries iu 
Kabul, it was of vital importance to Afghan rulers to cuIUwte their 
friendship. 

A ma nullah s conceit, coopled with his anti-British complex, led 
him to pursue a "pinprick" poli^ toward Britain through the io- 
strumentality of these tribes, and, as a result, much of his own and 
British mergy was des-oted to troublesome area. 

reforms ASD REBELUONS 

\Vhile trying to balance Soviet and British influences, AmanoHah 
was also striving to Westemize his backward duntiy. In principlc» 

* tboroo^ disenssion cf tbe tribal preHem, tee Sir Ear Fras«-T^®' 
Af^ianUSanz A Study of Poiiiicol DecdopmeoU in Cerand Asia (Ijoadao, 1950]. 
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this was a commendable ambition, and, if successful, it could act as 
a deterrent to subversive doctrines or movements. But Amanullah 
had little understanding of Western dvillzatfon and attached undue 
importance to ouhvard appearances. In an attempt to emulate Mus- 
tafa Kemal of Turkey, he promulgated, on April 0, 1923, a Funda- 
mental Law, following which be Issued a number of reform edicts 
aiming at the modernization of the country in every conceivable 
field. 

To implement these reforms, Amanullah turned to foreign tech- 
nicians and advisers of a number of nationalities. Ho gave preference 
to the Germans because, like Reza Shah in Iran, he sought the friend- 
ship of a “disinterested third power.” This reliance on German tech- 
nical aid proved to he an enduring factor in the intersvar period. 
Even after his fall, the Germans continued to grow in numbers, pro- 
v-iding teachers, military Instructors, technicians, artisans, bank em- 
ployees, nurses, docton, and scientists. In 1924 a German school for 
teachers was established in Kabul. Tlio Germans constructed paper 
and textile factories, built electrical plants, and Hooded the Afghan 
market with electrical appliances and other goods. Colonel Cbiisteno 
assumed the command of the Afghan Military Academy. In the 
thirties, with the advent of Hitler, this German penetration became 
more intensive, just as it did all over the Middle Elast. In 1935 
a German scientific expedition explored the Hindu Kush, and in 
1036 the Lufthansa established an air service between Berlin and 
Kabul. 

AmanuUah’s reforms, especially those in the educational field, en- 
countered considerable opposition among conservative circles. He 
had a foresvaming of trouble when in March 1924 the Lame Mullah 
raised a rebellion in Kbost in protest against the allegedly antire- 
ligious provisions of the new dvil code. For ten months the Mullah 
defied the authorities, and it cost the government much effort and 
money to restore order. 

Instead of slowing down his reforms, Amanullah went ahead and 
in December 1927 embarked, with a large retinue, on a seven- 
month tour of Europe. Studiously avoiding New Delhi — another 
manifestation of his anti-Indian complex — he went straight to Bom- 
bay and from there proceeded to Italy, Germany, France, and 
England. He was received everywhere with the honors due a mem- 
ber of royalty, and negotiated, wherever he could, new pacts and 
agreements with an eye to enhandog Afghanistan’s prestige and eco- 
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nomlc prosperity. On his retum nmte, he paid a fortnight's >*15^ to 
Moscow, during which the Russians undertook to supply him with 
Ihirlccn airplanes and a quanti^ of Tnunitions. He concluded his 
tour by a visit to Turkej* and Iran, where his reformatory zeal ex* 
perienced another up\vard surge. Upon his return, the King re- 
newed his efforts to modernize the country. In a scries of public 
speeches he outlined his program of reform, making frequent refer- 
ences to secular education and a new status for women. lie thereby 
deepened the chasm between himself and the clergy, whose dis- 
approval ^vas becoming more and more pronounced. 

Internal CrlsU 

On November 14, 1923, a tribal rebellion broke out Encouraged 
by the mullahs and led by their conser%-ative chieftains, the tribes 
rose one after another and within two months reduced the govern- 
ment to impotence. In the ensuing chaos, a Tajik highway robber 
rucknamed Bacha-i-Sakao ("water-carriers son") gathered a body 
of tribal warrion and outlaws and on January 17, 1929, took the capi- 
tal by storm. Three dayi earlier Amanulbh had abdicated in f*vor 
of his elder brother, liiayatullah, and had fied to Kandahar. There 
he tried to organize resistance, but, failing to evoke popular response, 
he crossed the Indian border and went into exile la Europe. 

In the critical days of the rebellion, the Soviet and Turkish am- 
bassadors advised him strongly to fight to the bitter end and, should 
he be successful, to press his reforms. The Soviets proffered more 
than adrice. Shortly before Amanullahs overthrow, his ambassador 
to Moscow, Ghulam Nabi, organized a nuhtaiy force on Sm-iet ter- 
ritory and, equipped and supplied by the Russians, led it into Af- 
ghanistan to rescue the King. He arrived too late, howem, to 
change the course of ev ents. The people of the north, who were veiy 
hostile to Amanullah, failed to rally to his banners, and after a few 
weeks Chulam Nabi crossed bad: into Soiiet territory. For se^'cral 
months the fate of Afghanistan hung in the balance. The destruction 
of the regime, henvever inadequate it had been, left a dangerous 
vacuum very tempting to foreign penetration. But neither Russia nw 
Britain were prepared at juncture to divert their energies toward 
the conquest of Afghanistan. 

Ascending the throne, Bacha-i-Salcao, or HabibuBah Ghazi as h® 
called him self, began a reign of terror. Foreign legations and many 
foreign residents were evacuated. Bacha-i-Sakao issued a prodama- 
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tion canceling all Amanullab's refonns, thereby hoping to secure 
the approval of the clergy. But the mullahs were equally opposed 
to the usurper. Within a few months, the country was seething with 
restlessness, and the conditions were ripe for a counterrevolt. The 
opposition found a leader in the person of Mohammed Nadir Khan, 
a member of the Barakzai branch of the Durranis and Afghan am- 
bassador to France. Nadir and his three brothers returned to Af- 
ghanistan in March 1929 and began recruiting a force of their o%vn 
in the south. They did not limit their activities to Afghan territory 
but extended them to the no man’s land south of the border. In 
fact, their army, in its final shape, was mainly composed of the 
Waziri and Mahsud tribes of India. With this tribal army Nadir 
and bis brothers defeated Bacba’s fomes and entered Kabul. On 
October 16, 1929, Nadir Khan was proclaimed lung of Afghani- 
stan. 

Nadir's accession provoked an angry outburst in the Soviet press, 
which accused Britain of using him as her instrument The Red 
Shirt rebellion which broke out in the next year in Wazdristan was 
interpreted by the British as partly resulting from Soviet machina- 
tions among the border tribes. 'Ihe rebellion, coinciding with the 
anti-British crusade preached by the Fakir of Ipi, caused Britain 
copsiderable embarrassment at a time when she was anxious to 
restore normal relations with Afghanistan. Although the British dis- 
claimed any responsibility for or connivance in Nadirs coup d4tat, 
they greeted it with a feeling of great relief. In the hands of his 
irresponsible bandit predecessor, the strategic barrier of Hindu Kush 
was exposed to all sorts of dangers which could only result in great 
impairment to the security of India. Nadir Shah was a soldier * and 
a statesman of experience and maturi^, acquainted with the West 
and thoroughly realistic. 

Vadir Shah 

Despite the fact that he had gathered his army in British terri- 
tory, Nadir Shah was not and never intended to be a British puppet. 
In fact, in the early twenties he had been a strong supporter of an 
aggressive tribal polity on the northwest frontier of India. With the 
assximptlon of royal power, however, he abandoned this adven- 
turous course, partly because be genuinely desired good neighborly 

* In 1919, during the Third Aighan War, Nadir Hun was • general In com- 
mand of an anny. 
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relab’ons and partly because he belie\'ed in the pacification of tribes 
on both sides of the border as a prerequisite to an orderly go’ern- 
rnent in Afghanistan. 

His internal tash was stupendous. The bandit’s rule left complete 
anarchy in Afghanistan. The country was polib'cally divided, and 
Nadir Shah's own tribal supporters looted the rojul palace and tbe 
city upon entering the capital. Within four years Nadir did an im- 
pressive job of consoh'dation and reconstruction. In February 1^ 
he promulgated a new constitution which established a two^hamber 
assembly, the upper chamber of which was to consist of appointed 
notables. The constitution resembled the earh'er AmanuHab consti- 
tution but was dev'oid of the provisions irksome to the conservative. 
Although the issuance of these new Fundamental Rules caused 
little change in the essentially autocratic and patriarchal political 
sj’stem, it svanbolized Nadir's domestic poL’ey as a whole. This policy 
was patterned where feasible on Western standards, but it was can- 
tious, with no radical departures from the deeply ingrained habits 
of this Mohammedan country. There was nothing spectacular in 
Nadir’s rule, except perhaps for two brusque executions, one of the 
captured Bacha-i-Sakao and another of Gbulam Nabi, who, upon 
his return from Russia, began to organize intrigues against the new 
Idng. As usual, the real authori^ in the country was divided between 
the ruler and the tribal chiefs. The latter were occarioaally called 
for consultation in a Great Assembly (Lee Jirga), which was actually 
much more important than the bicameral legislature. 

Nadirs four brothers filled the k^ positions in the goverement. 
hfobammed Hashim Qian was prime minister, a post be held to 
sev’enteen years from 1929 to 1916; Sbab Wali Khan was minister 
in Paris and his special function was to keep an ^"e on the exiled 
Ama n u ll a h and his intrigues abroad; Mahmud Shah Khan was 
commander-in-chief of the Afghan atu^; and Aziz Khan was number 
in Berlin, where he died of an assassin's bullet in the early 
The posts of court minister, foreign minister, and minister of educa- 
tion were also held by the King’s relatives. 

Nadirs foreign policy was a traditional one, aiming at the preserva- 
tion of balance between Britain and Russia, but it was more impartial 
than that of Amanullah, No more use was made of the services of 
Russian experts, but British experts were not invited either. The 
Germans and the nationals of ollm countries, France, Switzerland. 
Poland, and Czechoslmakia, were favored, and an impressive cam 
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ber of Tories were employed as military, medical, and educational 
adeisers. These foreigners were engaged only as operating experts 
and not as key executives. 

In 1910 a scrvotix border Incident threatened to disturb Afghan- 
Soviet relations. It was barely half a year after Nadir's assumption 
of power, and the northern provinces were not yet fully fubjcclcd 
to his control. A Dasmachi leader from rcrgh.ana and one of Enver’s 
associates, Ibrahim Beg. took advantage of this state of affairs to 
establish a base in Afghan Turkestan from which he conducted guer- 
rilla warfare against the Soviet authorities. The latter retaliate in 
June by sending a sizable force across the Oxus, forty miles deep Into 
Afghan territory. This violation of Afghan territorial integrity spurred 
the Kabul govcmmcnl to action. In the (all of the same year a regular 
Afghan force crossed the Hindu Kush and after a brief fight drove 
Ibrahim Beg into Soviet territory. To avoid further possible misun- 
derstandings with Moscow, Nadir Shah removed to the south the 
Bukharan and other Soviet refugees who lud hitherto lived in Af- 
ghan Turkestan. 

Nadir Shah’s able rule was cut short by his assassination, in No- 
vember 1913. by one of hb personal enemies, yet the foundations 
ho bad laid vv'ere so solid that hb twent)’-year>old son, Mohammed 
Zahit Shah, succeeded to the throne without incident Under tive 
guidance of hb paternal uncles, the new ruler continued hb father’s 
cautious and realistic policies, fn 1937 Afghanistan joined with Iran, 
Iraq, and Turkey In the Saadabad pact. In the course of the next 
year Afghan-Eritbh relations were exposed to temporary tension 
as a result of the Sham! Pir rebellion. Shaml Pir, In an attempt to 
restore Amanullah, rallied a tribal force on the Indian side of the 
border and invaded Afghanbtan. He was defeated by the govern- 
ment troops, and tlie Britbh did their best to curb the rebellion on 
their side of the border. No ill feelings between Britain and Afghan- 
btan resulted from this episode. 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 
During the Second World War Afghanbtan remained neutral. This 
neutrality was exposed to a severe Uzala when, in 1911, feUowing 
their occupation of Iran, Britain and Russia asked Afghanistan to 
surrender all the Axis nab'onab resident in her territory. A Loe Jirga 
of tribal chieftains was called and, after a heated debate, it endorsed 
the government's willingness to comply with the Allied request Thb 
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realistic decision spared Afghanistan the treatment which Iran had 
incurred by rejecting similar Allied demands. 

The war brought a serious dislocation to Afghan economy be- 
cause Hussla, hitherto the principal supplier of manufactured goods, 
was unable to export This made Afghanistan largely dependent upon 
imports from India, which, in turn, resulted in increased political de- 
pendence on Britain. But the British very tactfully refrained from 
exploiting their superiorit)'. By 1944 Afghan fears of British su- 
premacy had receded to sutdr a degree that an agreement was 
reached behveen the fs^’o go%’cmmenls for the training of Afghan 
army officers in India. Two hundred officers were sent to British 
training centers, and negotiations were opened for the delivery of 
British surplus arms after the war-* This change of attitude vvas also 
reflected in the increased ^villiagDess of Afghans to engage British 
experts in such fields as education, radio, and textiles. The British 
Councfl * began to function in Kabul, and British schoolmasters were 
Inwtcd to organize the fourth foreign secondary school in the cap- 
ital, the other three being Freodr, German, and AmericaiL This 
grow^g confidence found expression in the mutual raising of tbw 
^plomatlc missions to the rani; of embassies in 194S. 

Although Afghanistan suffered some economic inconverueaces dar- 
ing the war, she was at the same time able to build up a considerable 
dollar balance as a result of the export of Persian lambsfciiis 
to the United States. In fact, for a number of years, but especiaD)' 
in \v3rtime, Afgha n i st an enj'ojed a monopoly in this field, her only 
competitor, Russia, having seriously dislocated production as a re- 
sult of forced coHectivizatioD and an ensuing slaughtering of sheep 
by reluctant peasants. Thus, right after the war Afghanistan ^vas able 
to plan certain public works urgently needed to raise the standard 
of living of her population. This was forttmate because there was a 
grcTiVing demand for reform, stimulated by increased contact with 
Westerners and by knowledge of Soviet achievements in Central 
Asia. The British had not been the only ones to disseminate their 
culture during the war; Soviet authorities had organized sints of 
Afghan intellectuals to Tashkent and did not an opportunity 
to impress them with the "s up eriority** of their system- 

4 For »i3»nnij of ihe recent period, fee Sir Giles Sqmre, Iteccnt FfOgr«® ^ 
AlgUaisUn." Central Atian Jenirntd. Jan. ISSO; Prince Peter of 
-Post-War Des-elopments in Afgbanislaii,- Jol>-Oct 1&17: ^ 

}ps Price. “A Visit to Afghanis^- ILCJU^ April 1949. 

• An organization dedicated to spread of Britisli cnltnre abroad. 
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Under these circumstances, tiie resignation of the conservative 
prime minister, Hashim Khan, and his replacement in 1946 by a 
younger brother, Mahmud Shah Khan, was welcomed as a sign of 
a more liberal trend. One of the first acts of the new prime minister 
was to grant amnesty to political prisoners. This was followed by 
such acts as the inauguration of the first university in Kabul (1946) 
and the enlargement of the network of schools. Even some girls’ 
schools were started, despite the grumbling of the mullahs. To cope 
with this dangerous clerical opposition, the government rather 
shrewdly opened a state college for future mullahs, hoping thereby 
to imbue the new generab'on of clergy svith more liberal ideas. All 
these moves were, however, gradual and cautious, and despite re- 
form Afghanistan remained one of the most backward Moslem coun- 
tries, with no unveOed women to be seen in the streets and with 
the majority of people wearing oriental garb.* 

Economic Needs 

Economic problems towered above everything else. Despite the 
dollar balance accumulated In wartime, the country remained essen- 
tially poor, two-thirds of its population leading a pastoral life in 
rather barren hilly areas. It was clear that if Afghanistan wished to 
achieve greater material progress she needed to develop other ex- 
ports than karakul and fruit. Karakul exports bad suffered a serious 
setback after the war as a result of compedtion from South-West 
Africa and the Soviet Union.* 

Under these circumstances, Afghanistan hopefully turned toward 
the United States. The latter had three characteristics which at- 
tracted the Afghans: it had technical know-how, it was wealthy, and 
it was politically disinterested. In 1946 Afghanistan engaged the 
Monison-Knudsen Corporation of Boise, Idaho, to carry out various 
tedmical projects such as the constniction of roads, bridges, dams, 
electrical plants, and irrigation canals. Of these, a road Itn^W Kabul 
with Kandahar and regulation of the Helmand River were the most 
note%vorthy projects. The latter, inddentalJy, gave rise to a quarrel 
with Iran, in whose territory the Helmand empties; Iran feai^ that 
the damming of the river would divert much-needed waters from 

* For • descriptfon of present social conditions In AfgbanisUn, see Arthur V. 
IIuifmaD, *Tbe Administrative and Social Structure of Afghan Life," fLCAJ., 
Jan. 1951. 

r la this connection, see Peter C. Franck, "Problems of Economic Development 
In Afghanistan," Middle East /oumol, July and Oct 1949. 
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the Iranian Sdstan oasis. An American oil firm. Inland Exploration 
Company, prospected in the coontiy, but so far the results have been 
modest Negotiations were inaugurated with Trans World Airw3)'S 
to establish regular air communications and connections betu-eco 
JCabul and the outer world. In 19fS Afghan and American legations 
were elesated to embassies (diplomatic relations between the two 
countries had been established in 1913). Also in I91S the Afghan 
minister of economics, Abdul Mcjid Khan, visited the United States 
seeking a loan and technical assistance. Ilis visit was successful In 
1919 the Export-Import Bank of the United States granted Afghan- 
istan a 821,000,000 loan for development purposes- The Afghan 
government also requested the World Bank to lend financial aid, and 
there was some likelibood that this American-iniluenced iastitub'oQ 
would favor its application. Althou^ Afghanistan did not dedare 
war on the Axis, she was admitted to the United Nations in 1916- 
Thereafter the United Nations took active interest in Afghanisians 
development, and in 1950 a mission of economic experts was sent 
from Lake Success to Kabul to Investigate Afghan needs under die 
tedmical assistance program. 

Afghan-Soviet relations during and after the war were genffaCy 
correct A few outstanding boundary problems, such as the owner- 
ship of certain islands on the Oxus and the water rights In the KosBk 
<»sis, were settled amicably by an Afghan-Soviet boundary cco- 
mission on September 29, 1913. The Oxus boundary was fixed as the 
ihaltceg of the rh’er. Trade betw’een both countries was gradoafiy 
revived. Bossia exporting sugar, cotton goods, and petroleum and 
purtbasing Afghan wool But no Soviet trade agendes were per- 
mitted to operate in Afghanistan and no Afghan traders were allowed 
to enter Soviet territory. The exchange of goods was aids at Ixed 
points of the frontier, with not much opportunity for political p®e* 
tration. In 1950 both countries concluded a ^de agreement, one of 
a series which Russia wss then negotiating with her southern neigh* 
bors. The Afghan government, foBy aware of the technical and ag^* 
cultural progress made in Soviet Central Asia, began to pay 
attention than before to thp development of Afghan Turkestait Fears 
that improved conditions in Bossia would contrast with the poverti 
and backwardness of Afghanistan wwe well founded, but the dan* 
ger was somewhat lessened by the fact that Afghan Turkestan— die 
area most exposed to Soviet infiltration— was underpopulated and 
the land question there was never ^ut& In fact, the govenment 
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was Interested In transferring fome of llie nomadic Afghans frrnn 
the loutli to farm tfie imcuJlK'atcd lands in tfie north. Nlorroscr, In 
contrast to many other Moslem eountrla, Afghanistan did not suffer 
from great diCerences In xs-ealth. Tlic country u-as generally poor, 
hut STiy fess' beggars were in evidence. True cnotJgK Ruisla did 
not renounce her tc\'ohjtlotury schemes and continued to send licr 
agents across the border partly to «p«^te In Afglianistan and partly 
to reach PaUslan and India. Tire effects of Commimht propaganda 
on the Afghans were not STiy spectacular,* but It would be unwise 
to disregard the fact that Uzl>els, TajlLs, and Turlomans l|v«l on 
both sides of the border and tlial those under SoWet rule were being 
drawn Into a major social and economic erprriment while thdr 
SDutliem brethren coi\tlnued a tather Ictlsarglc existence under the 
primitive conditions of slw-irtm-lng eastern society. Tlie tiuivc* 
ment of refugees continued to be mostly In a southward direction, 
and their tales of oppression, secret police surs eillance, and ruthless- 
ness undid much of the Soviet propaganda. With all this. It was clear 
lliat should Hussl-a clioose to Invade Afghanistan, she could do It with 
relative case. The Afglian army was obviously not In a position to 
oppose a great power, and Its tole was limited to Internal policing. 
Ukevvisc, the Hindu Kush was iso longer a formidable obstacle to 
a modem army as It had been In the past, and it would t-iVe only a 
matter of da)i for the Soviet troops to emerge on the frontier of 
Tahistan and Kaslimlr. 

The end of Critlsh rule In India In August 1017 posed nesv and 
perplexing problems to the 'Guardians of the Hindu Kush." The 
long- feared might of Britain was replaced by tvvo native and telath cly 
weak countries. To Afghanistan, this meant a lessening of her ex- 
ternal security, and she automatically became more exposed to Soviet 
pressure. To make matters worse, Afghan-Pakislan relations suffered 
serious aggravation from the very beginning. ^Vhe^ Pakistan was 
about to be crealetl, tlic Kabul government demanded a plebiscite 
In the North-West Frontier Province to determine the future alle- 
giance of several million Pathans residing In the area. This was 
refused by Pakistani leaden. As a result, the no man’s land south of 
the Durand Line was Inherited by Paldstan. Afghanistan then began 

* According to th« AigHan (oTetj^ adnisler, ent ol the captured Soviet agents, 
when btmogaled by Afghan police, bitterly complained; “The Afghans are to 
stupid, they ^ not even undetstaird «hat 1 am driving at" (See n.C.A / Jan 
lSSO.p.15.) 
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to advocate the creation of an independent state of Pakhtunistan. A 
number of frontier incidents occurred and feeling ran high on both 
sides of the border between 1947 and 1949. 

By 1950, howe\'Cr, this conflict showed signs of temporary abate- 
ment, o%\-ing to some extent to restraining British influence on both 
governments. Despite Pakistan's emandpation, British intelligence 
ofBcm continued to be employed in the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince, and Pakistan’s politic^ agent in Quetta was a Britisher. The 
creation of an independent Moslem state south of Afghanistan de- 
prived Afghan extremists and such borderland Iroublemaken as the 
Fakir of Ipi of the time-tested anti-infidel slogans. On the other 
hand, Pakistan, as a dominion, continued her association with tl» 
British Commonwealth. Britain, therefore, had a continuing interest 
in the political destinies of the Hindu Kush. 

With reference to the East-West conflict, it should be pointed out 
that Russia was never greatly interested in Afghanistan per se. She 
always treated this remote country as an alternate invasion rout® 
to the subcontinent of India, In 1930-1951 she seemed to be beet 
on enveloping India from the east, through China and Burma, This 
perhaps explains why there was a lull on the Afghan front 

Afghanistan't Foreign Relations in the 195ffs 

In early September 1933 Mahmud Shah gTi;in resigned as prim® 
minister after seven years in office. His replacement by General 
Mohammed Daud Khan, hitherto mimster erf drfense and interior, 
brought no appreciable change in the character of the Afghan gov- 
ernment, which remained essentially patemalistia It appeared, how- 
ever, that the new premier was iiK^ed to press with greater vigor 
than his predecessor the Fakbtunistao issue between his country 
and Pakistan. On December 28. I93X be asked Britain to agree to 
a revision of die Treaty of Kabul of 1^, in which the Durand lie® 
had been confirmed as the boundary between Afghanistan and Brit- 
ish India. LegaDy, it was an procedure, inasmudi as os 

August lo, 1947, Britain had been succeeded by Pakistan as a sov 
ereign penver south of Af^ianistan. Poh'tical])', bowes-er, it meant a 
reassertion by the Kabul government of its interest in the disput 
border area. Although somewhat pushed into the ba^'ground dur 
ing the last years of Mahmud ISian's ministry, the Pakhtunistan 
issue contmued to impede normalization of the Afghan-Pakistani 
relationship. The Afghans held to them basic view that the palhans. 
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se\'cn million strong (In reality tlicj' probably diJ not exceed hvo 
and a half million), had a tight to sovereign ctblencc nj a state of 
PaUituniitan, which would embrace tlie territory behveen the south- 
ern Afghan boundar)* and the Indus niver. 

How far toulli this territory should extend was a moot question. 
If literally Interpreted, the expression "between Afglunistan and 
tlie Indus" would mean the major part of Palistan and would In- 
clude Pakistan’s capital, Karachi, as well as Baluchistan, a province 
bordering on Iran and the Indian Ocean. Suclj a claim would has-e 
tome slight historical justification inasmuch as the short-lived empire 
of Afglunlstan’s founder, Ahmed Shall Durrani, did indeed extend 
that far soutli. Tlie Afghans, to be sure, nes’er defined tlie extent of 
their territorial cLalms (acting as agent for the would-bc Pakhtiinis- 
tan), but their official pronouncements and pamphlets contained 
wistful references to tlio historical past as well ns to the necessity 
of obtaining access to Uie sea for ihetr landlocked country. In pro- 
moting the PallitunisUn scheme, the Afghans stressed two points: 
that they Uiemscb-es did not covet the area in question but wanted 
to tec it an independent state and that there should be a plebiscite 
to determine (he wishes of the Fathins. It is notc%vorthy, hmvever, 
that, although a substantial number of the latter inhabited Afghan 
territory, the Kabul gm-emment did not envisage a plebiscite on 
their side of tlie border. Tlie issue was further confounded by the 
tendency of Afghan prop.iganda to identify hvo-thirds of Afghanis- 
tan’s population as Pathans (or PaUituns), thus removing any dis- 
tinction, historical or social, bctHTen them and the population of 
the contested area. On its part, Pakistan rejected any Idea of a 
plebbdte in its territory. 

The simmering Fakhtunlstan ksue came to a head late in March 
1^5, when tlie government of Pakistan announced its plan to abol- 
ish the traditional political divisions within the country and to unite 
all of Western Pakistan into a single province by May SI. Afghan 
reaction to this measure was prompt and negative. Broadcasting 
from Radio Kabul on March 29, FHme Minister Moliammcd Daud 
Klian denounced Pakistan's decision os a hostile move, xvaming 
Karachi of the "grave consequences" likely to ensue if Pakistan per- 
sisted In Its plan. The next day a mob estimated at 15,000 persons 
attacked and plundered the Pakistani embassy In Kabul, destroying 
public and private property and drfling Pakistan’s flag. Similar 
attacks occurred shortly afterward against Pakistani consulates in 
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Jalalabad and Kandahar. Afghan police did not trj' to prevent these 
demonstrations; rather, needing to some reports, Uicy actually 
helped the assailants. Tlie news of these outrages provoked wide- 
spread indignation in Pakistan, whicli, in turn, expressed itself in 
an assault on the Afghan consulate In Peshawar on April 1. Pakistan 
demanded oQidal npologj’ and "honorahle nmemls,” recalled its dip- 
lomatic and consular rcprcsentath'cs from Afghanistan, and closed 
die border to commercial tralBc between the two countries. Tem- 
pers rose on botfi sides, and a month later report of a "general mo- 
bilization" in Afghanistan was circulated in Karachi. 

In the meantime Eg)pt and Saudi Arabia bad offered to mediate 
the dispute, and by mid-May their offer was accepted by both sides- 
Subsequently a Saudi prince, Emir Musaid ibn Abdur Raliman, and 
an Egyptian envoy arrived In Kabul to end the conflict between the 
hvo Moslem powers. Soon Turkey and Iraq. boUi recent signatories 
of the Baghdad Pact, lent llietr good ofBees also, as a result of whi^ 
Kabul in the early summer of 1035 witnessed intense diplomatic 
actiWty in which the political backgrounds of the mediators (oco- 
tralJst and pro-Western, respectively) added ne%v complicab'ons to 
the already dilEcuU controversy. It should be pointed out, hoiv- 
ever, that the mediators' task w-as teclinicaljy limited to the dispute 
over the insult to the flag and damage to propert)’, inasmuch as 
Pakistan had accepted mediation only on condition that the issue of 
Pakhtunislan be kept out of the discussions. 

Although these attempts at mediation \1rtually broke dowm i® 
June (despite the vaguely optimistic communique of the Saudi 


mediator), the dispute was concluded by early autumn. In a cere- 
mony in Kabul on September 13 Afghanistan's foreign minister, 
Saidar Naim Khan, hoisted Pakistan's flag on the embassy’s build- 
ing. thus satisfying Pakistani honor. In return, Pakistan lifted the 
ban on the movement of goods across the border. This ban, inci- 
dentally, had caused landlocked Afghanistan considerable incon- 
venieoce, exposing it to major shortages of gasoline, cement, and 
textiles. It proved once again how vulnerable Afghanistan was m 
this respect and how effectively Pakistan could use its control o 


access routes to Afghanistan as an instrument of pressure. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, xvith the basic issue of Pakh- 
tunistan still unsolved, Afghanistan did not cease its agitation for 
independence for and a plebiscite in the border area. On Novem^ 
19 Pakistan s prime minister, Chaudry hiohammed Ali, publicly C" 
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nounccd the Afghan campaign of infiltration, sabotage, and propa- 
ganda in the land of tlic Pathans. Ills declaration coincided with the 
five-day-long session of the Loe Jirga, which met in Kabul on No- 
vember 15 to consider vital national issues. According to established 
tradition, tills grand assembly of Afghan chieftains meets very sel- 
dom and only on occasions when issues of exceptional importance, 
such as war, peace, or some basic reorientation in foreign policy, 
axe involved. Its last previous meeting had been in 1940, when it 
was called to decide the question of Afghanistan's position in the 
war. 

The present session of the Loe Jirga was obviously connected 
with the dispute with Pakistan. Opening the session. Premier Daud 
Khan declared that the “balance of power between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan has been deslroy'ed by Pakistan's military alliance with 
the United Slates."* He then placed two questions before the as- 
sembly: (1) Should Afglianistao continue to demand a plebiscite 
In the disputed Pathan area? (2) Should Afghanistan take steps to 
restore the balance of power betsvecn itself and Pakistan? On No- 
vember 20 the five hundred members of the Loe Jirga passed three 
resolutions, the first fully supporting Daud’s demand for a plebiscite, 
the second nutliorizing the government to "find ways and means of 
returning to the balance of po^ver that was upset by Pakistan's de- 
cision to accept arms aid from the United States," “ and the third 
refusing to recognize Pakhtunistan as part of Pakistan. The intent 
of these deliberations was clear: inasmuch as the Afglvans had not 
renounced their ambitions In the borderland and yet had found 
that Pakistan, due to its ties witli America, would have the means to 
frustrate their plans, they were to turn to Russia for support and 
assistance. 

From the time of this momentous decision events began to move 
swiftly on the Afghan scene. Exactly a month after the Loe Jirgas 
session, on December 15, two principal leaders of the Soviet Union, 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin and Communist Party Secretary Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, arrived in Kabul on a state visit, thus concluding 
their extended tour of Asian countries. Unprecedented in the annals 
of Russian-Afghan relations, this visit was in tune with the new 
Soviet policy of exploiting such psychological and political differ- 
ences as existed between the West and Asian nations and of xvooing 
the latter by promises of aid in their development During their 

•Ncu) York Times, Nov. 1955 . sejbid., Nov. 22, 1955. 
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stay in the Afghan capital the Soviet leaders publicly expressed 
their support of Afghan views regarding Palchtunistan and pledged 
economic and technical assistance to the Kabul govemmenL No 
oEBcial mention was made of anns supplies, but it would not be 
surprising if these were on the agenda of the Soviet*Afghan con- 
versations. In fact, there had been earlier indications that Afghan- 
istan might import arms either from Russia or from her satellites: a 
year before an Afghan militaiy mission had visited Czechoslovalaa, 
presumably in search of weapons, and on November 1, 19oo, the 
Afghan ambassador in Cairo had declared that if Afghanistan did 
not receive arms from the West It would be obliged to seek them 
in the Soviet Union. The Soviet visit ended svith the signing of 
three documents. The first contained a Soviet pledge to extend a 
credit of $100,000,000 to Afghanistan, to be implemented by a sepa- 
rate agreement The second contained a joint Soviet-Afghan state- 
ment expressing support for the j^ciples of peaceful cogence 
and self-detenmnation. %vith specific reference to the decisions of 
the Bandung conference, and for world peace and the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations. The third was a protocol 
extending the 1931 Soviet-Afghan treaty of neutrality and nonag* 
gression for the next ten years, svith automatic rene%\’al every 
afterward and the possibility of termination by either party on six 
months’ notice. 

These agreements marked an important step in the ne%v Soviet 
diplomacy in Asia. Soviet rapprochement with Kabul had actually 
begun in the early 1930’s when Russia offered to build oil storage 
tanks and a network of roads in Afghanistan. By the summer of 19^1 
Afghanistan had accepted loans totaling $5,000,000 from the Sovief 
Union for two grain silos in Pul-i-Kbumri and Kabul; milb; a hospi- 
tal in Jalalabad; oil storage tanks in Kabul, Herat, Mazar-i-Sbarif, 
and Kilif; an oil pipeline between Mazar-i-Shaiif and Termez (th® 
latter in Soviet territory); roads; and municipal utilities in Kaon 
The pipeline bringing Soviet oil to Afghan territory was espedaH/ 
significant because, while catering to a major need of Afghan econ- 
omy, it made Afghanistan dependent on the Soviet Union. In add! 
tion to funds, Russia had also provided e xp erts, and by it 
estimated that three hundred Soviet and Czechoslovak technfciaDS 
were emploj’ed in Afghanistan. Soviet cultural missions and ex- 
changes of scholarships inevitably followed those economic activ»* 
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ties. Kloreover, in 1954 Afghanistan had secured a $5,000,000 loan 
from Czechoslovakia for the purpose of erecting a cement and a 
glass factory and a tannery. By the time of the Bulgatun-Khnishchev 
visit it was estimated that Afghanistan had received a total of $14, • 
000,000 in credit from the Soviet bloc. 

Meanwhile the United States was also assisting Afghanistan in its 
development plans. Behveen 1947 and 1955 the United States had 
granted the Kabul government about $9,000,000 under the technical 
assistance program. Financed by these funds were projects in public 
administration, agriculture, forestry, education, health, and sanita- 
tion. In addition, the Morrison-Knudsen Company mentioned earlier 
had undertaken to carry out major works to develop irrigation, 
power facilities, and flood control, mostly in the Helmand Valley. 
These contracts amounting to approximately $40,000,000 were to be 
financed fay two loans, of $21,000,000 and $18,500,000, granted in 
1950 and 1954. respectively, by the E-xport-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton at 4.5 per cent Certain additional sums, exceeding $2,500,000, 
have abo been made available by tbe United States for the purchase 
of wheat. 

Thus, American loans and grants to Afghanbtan prior to the 
Soviet leaders' visit compared favorably with the amount of aid re- 
ceived from Russia. The sudden announcement, however, as a result 
of this visit of the $100,000,000 Joan by Moscow definitely upset the 
existing balance and posed new and perplexing problems for Amer- 
ican diplomacy. In the first place, did Afghan acceptance of Soviet 
aid imply a political and possibly military tie which might be dan- 
gerous to America’s allies in this part of the world? At a press con- 
ference held in Kabul after the Russians’ departure Premier Daud 
Khan denied that the agreements with Russia meant the abandon- 
ment of Afghan neutrality and he refused to condemn the Baghdad 
Pact 

Assuming that this statement truly portrays the current Afghan 
attitude, the next question is whether Afghanistan can avoid slip- 
ping into the Soviet orbit in view of the opportunities for infiltration 
afforded by the multifarious Soviet activities in its territory. More- 
over, if by accepting Soviet offers A%hanistan hopes to force the 
West to increase its economic grants, it is following a policy which 
can hardly evoke a sympathetic response in Washington. Trying to 
outbid Russia in indiscriminate giving of technical aid and goods 
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would be a psychologically dangerous policy, which %voiiId en- 
courage ratlicr Uian discourage cynicism among the nations as yet 
uncommitted In the East-West conflict. 

Last but not least among (he questions raised by Afghanistan’s 
acceptance of Russian aid is that of loyalty to allies, in this particu- 
lar case Pakistan, which In 1955 joined the Baghdad Pact Although 
anxious to bring about a reconciliation betw’ccn Kabul and Karachi, 
the United States was not in a position to question Pakistan s s<n'- 
ereign right to the territory up to the Durand Line. It is understood 
that the American gos'emment favors some arrangement casmg 
Afghan commercial traiBc through Pakistani territory, preferably a 
free port in Karachi. The United Stales is reportedly prepared to 
help in financing such a project. In line uith this policy President 
Eisenhou’er bj'passed the problem of Pakhtunistan when repljang 
by letter to a message on ^is subject received from King Moham- 
med Zahix Shah of Afgh-inlstan in the fall of 1955. 

As for Afghanistan, It was not the first country in the Middle 
East to respond favorably to Soviet offen of aid and possibly *rms 
supplies. Egypt had set the pattern some three months eaiUei, hut 
in contrast to Afghanistan Egypt did not have a common bouadaiy 
with Russia. By accepting Soviet oilers and quarreling wth Pakis* 
tan over what to sober minds would appear to be a seeondar)’ Isnie> 
the Afghan leaders were gambling with the independence of their 
country. 
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H CHAPTER VII h 


Iraq 


O N AUGUST 23, 1921, Faisal ascended tLe Arone of Iraq. The 
decision to offer him the crown had been made earlier in the 
year, as you ^vill recall, at a British Middle East conference. A 96 
per cent endorsement from the people of Iraq was obtained by means 
of a referendum. This referendum was described by Gertrude Bell, 
secretary of Sir Percy Cox, as 'politics running on wheels greased 
with extremely well*melted grease." * 

King Faisal's coronab'on marled the opening of a new period in 
Iraq’s history. Internally, the De^v kingdom was confronted with the 
task of welding the heterogeneous peoples of Mesopotamia into a 
single nation, raising them from the backward condition inherited 
from the Ottoman Empire to a higher level, and establishing order 
and security. Externally. Iraq’s problems revolved around her rela- 
tionships with Britain. Both external and internal problems were 
closely intertwined. 

THE IRAQI GOVERNMENT 

Purely administrative problems are outside the scope of this 
study; hence little will be said about them here.* \Vhal really mat- 
tered from the polih’cal point of view was the general trend toward 

* Lady Florence Bell, ed.. The Letter* of Gertrude Bell ( New Yorl, 1927 ), K, 
533S. Yel iiot eveiytlnng was perfedJy snmotbr to prevent opposition, Britisii 
authorities arrested and departed to Cey)po Sayid Talib Pasha, who aspired to 
the crown of Iraq. 

s A thorough treatment of administrative and constitutional evolution in Iraq 
may be found In P. W. Ireland, /niq; A Study in PolHieal Development (London, 
1937). 
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emancipation from British conlroL Under Colonel Wilson’s mie, ^ 
administration of Iraq %v-as exercised mainly by the British, but eren 
before Faisal’s ascent it was partly transferr^ to the Iraqis them- 
selves. In the transitional period of 1920 the fuzqib (duef of nobility) 
of Baghdad headed the administration of the stale. With FaisaTs 
arrival, a regular cabinet was formed, hot the British continued to 
retain key functions via. advisers to the various ministries, tbe 
snsers holding more permanent and better-pajing positions than th^ 
nominal Iraqi superiors, iforeover, such important positions as in- 
spector general of police and directors of health, customs and 
agriculture, public works, irrigation, and telegraphs were all Bri ’ 
subjects. As for the prorindal administration, the former Bntish ^ 
litical officers were transformed into advisers (later administiat^ 
inspectors) to the Iraqi offidak, but their real power remamed 
largely undiminished. These British district ad>-isers played a 
important role in perpetuating British control m'er the country, ^ 
spective of formal Anglo-Iraqi arrangements, especially in the tn^ 
areas. The tribes constituted about one-siith of the Iraqi populahw 
and traditionally presented a dflemma to any settled goveniincBh 
the early days cf their occupation the British introduced toto 
tribal areas the so-called Sandeman sjTtem, developed and 
inAi». According to this system, control over the tribes was csEreised 
through their hereditary chieftains. In other words, the goveramr^ 
instead of establishing direct control oi er the people, would use ^ 
local chief as its agent by recognizing his antbori^, by somctoo® 
subsidizing him, and by protecting his “djTiastic” interests. This sp- 
tern had the virtue of not destroying the age-old tribal sooety sso 
of assuring a large measure cf order and peace without much direrf 
interference. The drawback of the ^rstem was it tended to 
petoate “feudal* relationships among a large segment of the pc®P 
and that It made difficult any cons tr uctive policy aiming at prOp*^ 
and xnodemizatfon of the nation as a whole. Politically, the 
meant that the tribal sheikhs were often biendlfer to the Entub 
the town dwellers that in of crisis the British could always 
to some extent, manipulate tribal r e s e rv e force. ^\ltb the gra 

transfer of admiaistratire functions to the Iraqis, this problem 
inherited bj* the Iraqi government itself. Like es-eiy new naticc^^ 
gos-emment, it tried to establish its uncontested supremacy 
whole area cf Iraq and inevitably ran up against tribal oppesJ-’^ 
In some ca ses the tiibes resorted to violence. Thus, after Iraq ® 
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talned her full Independence, the Middle Euphrates tribes rose. 
In 1935, In a brgc-scale rcbcIUen, «lilch had ta be cuibed by 
tlie army after severe fighting. Even In 1950, two decades after 
Irari's fonnal emancipation, the tribal problem was far from 
solved. 


Minority Preblcnw 

The question of tribal relationships was closely related to the 
question of minorities. These groups constituted slightly over 20 
per cent of the Iraqi population. The largest single minority was the 
Kurds living In the riorlliem parts of the country, around Mosul, 
Kirkulc. Soleimanlya, and Ilowanduz.* Tlicse warlike mountaineers 
partly settled and partly nomadic, were a chronic source of dilGcuUlcs 
for Iraq. Scattered tlirougbout Iraq, Turkey, SyTia, Iran, and llie 
Soviet Union, tiie Kurds, whose total numbers were estimated at 
about four and one-lmlf million, were too backward and Immature 
to create their o\m sovereign stafo and yet too independent to agree 
(0 unrestricted foreign domination. At the time of the 'referendum" 
ia 1921, the Kurds for the most part abstained from voting as a token 
ol their disapproval of being ruled by an Amh govemmeat. Through- 
out the Intenvar period the Kurds remained a turbulent minority, 
occasionally resorting to uprisings when thcli patieneo with govern- 
ment tyranny or corruption was eibaustcd. Rebellions on a larger 
scale occurred In 1921-1911. 1030-1931, and 1032, under the leader- 
ship of Sheikh Mahmud of Suleimaniya. and it cost (he government 
much effort to suppress them. Although a basically internal matter 
affecting Iraq's security, these uprisings, like so many otlier domestic 
problems of Iraq, had their International facets as well. Because the 
Kurds were distributed over fivccoantrics, whatever happened In one 
of them was bound to affect the Kurds situated in the others. The fact 
that the Kurds lived in more or less compact groups in the frontier 
districts made it easier for them to escape across the borders to neigh- 
boring states whenever it appeared necessary for them to do so. 
This, in turn, was bound to provoke international quarrels between 
the nations involved, and between Iraq and Iran In particular, the 

• For background Information on Kurdistan, ire CoL W. C. Elphinston, “The 
Kurdish Question," Inlemalional Affplr*, Jan. 1946. and by the same autlror, 
“Kurds and the Kurdish Question,* RC.AJ^ Jan. 1W8; also W. I.. Westerman, 
"Kurdish Independence and Russian Eipaniten," Foreign Affatrt, July 1940. For 
a pro-Soviet view of the Kurdish problein, consult Ludeo Rambout, La Kardet 
elUI>roU(?aiii,lW). 
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governments accusing one another of harboring the troublernakeis, 
es'cn of assisting their rebellions. 

The Kurdish problem svas also Ilohcd with the policies of the big 
posvers, in particular with those of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. After the First World War, the British to)'cd with the idea 
of a British-protected Kurdish state,'* which would etiahle them to 
push their i^ucoce northward Info the strategic area bordering on 
the Caucasus. Moreover, the support of Kurdish aspirations could 
be used as a ler*er of pressure on recalcitrant Kcmalist Turhey, on 
Iran, and especially on Iraq, in whidi the percentage of Kurds -was 
higher than in any other country. The scheme of a Kurdish puppet 
stale was, however, abandoned, because Britain realized that the 
matter was too explosive, that it was likely to ups^t the balance and 
stability of the hliddle East, and that its promotion would es'entually 
benefit the Sosiets more thao an)*one else. This \iew coincided with 
the definite British policy of influencing Iraq by winning over Arab 
public opinion through sarious political concessions. Choosing to 
follow a definitely pro-Arab policy, Britain found It difficult to pro- 
mote at the same time schemes that would reduce the Arab-ruled 
area, and for this reason she changed her stand on the Kurdish ques- 
tion. This, however, did not mean that friendship with the Kurds 
was thrmrn o\-erboard. On the contrary, it continu^ to be culti^ted, 
especially on the local le\'el, by s-arious British political agents, both 
in Iraq and in Iran. This ser\ cd two purposes at ooeej to keep 
the Kurdish question as a tactical reserve in case of difficulties with 
Baghdad or Teheran and, secondly, to svard oil f(;rBign penetrab'on, 
whether Soviet or German. Yet, in pursuance of their basically pro- 
Arab policy, the British air force helped the Iraqi anay suppress the 
Kurdish revolt of 1932. 

Apart from the Kurdish, there were Turkish, Iranian, Turkoman, 
and Assyrian national minorities — usually settled in definite geo- 
graphical areas — and a number of other minorities, such as the Jews 
and various reli^ous sects, scattered all over the country or centered 
in towns. Of all these groups, the Assyrians posed one of the most 
difficult problems.* In co ntra st to other minorities, they were mostly 
newcomers, having fled to Iraq from Turkey or Iran under very try- 

* S«« above, p. ISl.zadtbeTelevaiit footnote; tbe by Df. G. M. 

Lees fn R-C^J^ Jaa, 1943, p. 50. 

• Vac bacl^roinKj infanaatsoa on tbe Assyrians, see W. A. ivigraia. The As- 
syrisna and Their Neigbioor* (LoniTn, 1929); R. S. Strford. The Tragedy ef 
the Atsydant (Loaioa, 1935). 
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ing circumstances during the Firel World War. Living first on British 
charity and later settling temporarily in a few score villages in north- 
ern Iraq, the Assyrians were protected by the British mandatory 
authorities, who recruited among them men for guard duty on Royd 
Air Force air fields and installations. As Nestorian Christians, the 
Assyrians enjoyed the support of the Anglican Church and had the 
confidence of official British circles. This dependence upon foreign 
protection, coupled wth their state of destitution and their martial 
qualities, produced intergroup difficulties with the Arabs of Iraq, who 
always considered them as unwelcome intruders. Tension increased 
when the Assyrian patriarch and secular leader, hfar Shimun, asked 
for restoration of the millet ^tem, which would give greater au- 
tonomy to his coreligionists. Matters came to a head when, in 1933, 
a desperate group of Assyrians crossed from Iraq into Syria in search 
of some more promising haven, only to find that the French manda- 
tory authorities were determined to prevent their infiltration, by 
force, ifaecessary. Disccuraged, iheAss)7}30s tried to return to Iraq, 
but met with opposition at the Iraqi frontier posts. lo the ensuing 
skirmish the Assyrians killed a few Iraqi soldiers and then crossed 
the border. The uproar which this incident created led the Iraqi 
govemmeDt to organize a punitive expedition, whicli burned some 
twenty Assyrian villages, massacring their inhabitants. No Arab 
voice was raised in protest against this ruthlessness, and the com* 
mander of the expedition. Colonel Bekr Sidid, earned a reputation 
as a national 'liero,” young King Chazi (Faisal’s successor) promptly 
promolinghim to a higher rank. iTie “Assyrian AftssaCfes" caused the 
League of Nations to investigate the position of this unfortunate 
minority, and at one time it was proposed to settle all the Assyrians 
in Brazil, but this never materialized. 

fleligious Tenstons 

Another internal problem was the animosity between the two main 
Moslem sects of Iraq, the Shiis and the Sunnis. The former were 
slightly larger in numbers, Init more bacJovard owing to their re- 
luctance to accept secular education. As a result, they had fewer 
properly trained individuals who could fill responsible government 
positions. The successive Iraqi cabinets contained, as a rule, a Sunni 
majority, sometimes including only one Shia minister to keep up the 
appearance of proportional representation. The Shiis were rather 
cool to King Faisal as an "imported" Sunni prince. Their geographical 
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concentration in the south q{ Iraq added to the cjdsting difiiculHes. 
The Shiis, through their clergy, had many linics with Iran, a pre- 
dominantly Shia countr>'. Indeed, many leading mujtaliids or ulemas 
were of Iranian rationality — a fact partly due to Reza Shahs anti- 
derical course, which resulted in a number of migrations to Iraq. 
These Iranian clerical dignitaries, preoccupied with religious matters 
and often fanaUcal, owed no loyalty whatsoever to tlie concept of 
Iraqi statehood and often obstructed tlie norma! functioning of the 
Iraqi administration. The Shia hierarchy was not only anti-Sunni, 
but also anti-British, and frequently used passive resistance to counter 
many common Anglo-Iraqi projects. In 1922 King Faisal was so 
annoyed by their pre-elcctoral actlsaly that he ordered forty Iranian 
ulemas to be deported back to Iran. All in all, the Shiis, who were 
centered around their holy places of Ncjef and Kcrbela, constituted 
a powerful force that no Iraqi government could afford to ignore. 

Iraq's Internal Politics 

Iraq had been one of the most remote and least -do'cloped comers 
of the Ottoman Empire, and she was much less ads-anced than her 
sister Arab nations bordering oo the MeditmaneaD. A simple transfer 
from the Ottoman to the British Empire and then to native control 
could not quickly cliange these basic factors. lUiteracy was wide- 
spread. Iraq’s educational facilities, though gro\^’ing, were poor and 
l^dequate. Baghdad did not have a single real institution of higher 
learning. Foreign schoob, even if they carried the imposing title of 
“colleges” (as was the case >villi the American Presbyterian institu- 
tions in the Near East) were on the level of secondary schoob at 
the very best The Iraqi upper class was educated either in Turkey 
or in the West or not educated at alL The so-called intelL'gentsia 
group was mEnitesimally smalL Regular political parties could hardly 
be expected to exist, yet in the interwar period Iraq witnessed the 
appearance and dbappearance of a niunber of poL'tical parties. For 
example, there were three nationalist parties: Hizb elAVatanl (Na- 
tional Party), Hizb el-Nahdha (Beoaissance Party), and Hizb el- 
Horf (Independence Pasty) in the twenties-, the Ikha el-Wotont 
(Brethren), the AhaU (People's Group), and the Society for Na- 
tional Reform in the thirties. But none of these groups could be com- 
pared to traditional political parties in the West Personalities played 
a much more important role in Iraqi poLtics than programs. It was 
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the attitude of leading families or tribaJ cldeffalni, of pwmlncDt 
anny officers and religious leaders, that really counted. The family 
of the Ttaqlh of Baghdad, Sayid Abdur Rahman cl-Cailani, wielded 
great Influence in the capital; the same was true of the po\vcrful 
Omari family of Mosul In llie souUi it was Sayid Talib Pasha, son 
of the naqib of Basra, who n’as not only one of the leading national* 
isls but also an aspirant to the crown. Prominent leaders among the 
Shia laity — Sayid Mohammed es-Sadr from Baghdad and Ja/ar afau 
Timman from Khadimain — also carried great weight in InlcmaJ poli- 
tics. Among the officers from llie Sherifian service, Nurl es-Said, Jafar 
el-Aslarl, Yasin eMlashimi, and a number of others emerged as in- 
fluential leaders upon Faisals ascent Faisal tended to surround 
lilmself with his former brolhcrs-In-anns from the Ilcjaz cam- 
paign, but he was careful not to antagonize others by too open 
favoritism. There uas, for (hat matter, definite animosity behveen 
tlio Sherifian veterans and former officers from the Turkish serv- 
ice. 

As to the King himself, his popularity and strength was rather 
hard to gauge. A native of the Bedouin Idngdom of the Hej-az, a de- 
scendant of the Prophet, commander of the Sherifian army in the 
desert campaign, and a short-liv'cd ruler of Syria, Faisal had some 
appeal as an all-Anb leader but no deep personal links %vith Iraq. 
On the contrary, he lud strong bonds mtb the British, to whom 
he owed his croNvn. This IdcntiCcaNon %vith Britain was a serious 
hindrance to his popularity with some Iraqi nationalists, yet no one 
could classify this brave soldier as a brib^ collaborator. On July 
10, 1924, Iraq’s Constituent Assembly adopted on Organic Law 
(constitution) which gave the country all the external trappings 
of parliamentary democracy, but this act had little influence upon 
tlic actual coune of Iraqi politics. In fact. Faisal emerged as a benev- 
olent despot who did not feci too embarrassed by formal constitu- 
tional limitations. By contrast, be bad to and did accommodate him- 
self to tliose real centers of power In Iraq — the Shia divines, the 
leading families, the army officers, and the tribes. lib was not an 
easy role because he had to act as a middleman between the Britbh 
mandate^ authorities and the more vocal Iragi nationalbts. There 
b no doubt that he himself aspired tosvard greater emancipation for 
Iraq, but at the same time be was reaUsUc enough to know hb coun- 
try’s limitations and Britain’s strength. 
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IRAQ'S GRADUAL EMANCIPA’nON 
This brief account of King Faisal s position leads us to the external 
relations of Iraq in the interwar period- The pattern of these relations 
%vas relatively simple: Iraq aspired to more freedom and independ- 
ence, while Britain, having invested blood and money in this area 
and aware of its strategic and economic value, was anxious to pre- 
ser\'e her supremacy. Conscious of the eruptive potentialities of Iraqi 
nationalism, as evidenced in the 1920 uprising, Britain acted cau- 
tiously, compromising wherever possible. The transfer of Iraq 
affairs from tiie India to the Colonial Office in 1921 permitted the 
British government to plan and execute a more consistent policy, bet- 
ter co-ordinated with its polides toward other Arab countries in the 
Middle East. 


Treaties tcith Britain 

Faced with strong nationalist ablation, the British government 
did not as^ the League of Kations for the formal assignment of a 
mandate but, instead, decided to exercise its control by means of a 
treaty ^v^th Iraq. Such a treaty was concluded on October 10, 1922. 
Together with four important subsidiary* agreements, it conBttoed 
British control of Iraq by gi>'mg Britain the right: (1) to appoint 
advisers to the Iraqi goverruacnt, (2) to assist the Iraqi army, (3) 
to protect fordgners, (4) to advise Iraq on Escal matters, and (5) 
to advise Iraq on matters of forugo lotions. The trea^' also pro- 
vided for an open door policy to be implemented by Great Britain, 
foresaw British financial assistance to Iraq, and guaranteed the non- 
alienation of Iraqi territory by Britain. It was to operate for twenty 
years, but by a pmtocol signed in 1923, its period was reduced to 
four years. In its really sital provisions, the trea^ did not much 
differ from the draft mandate that had come up for consideration 
before the CouncQ of the l-eague of Nations in September 1921, but 
had ne^■er been formally adopted. As for Britain's responsibility to 
the League of Nations, it was based on the decision of the Affied 
Supreme CouncQ in San Remo on April 35, 1920, assigning Iraq to 
Britain as a m a nd ate and on Article 22 of the Covenant of League, 

which dealt with the mandatory qrstem. 

To the British, the treaty of 19^ was just another form of control, 
but properly sngar^oated for the Iraqi taste. In fact. H. A. L Fisher, 
the British delegate at Geneva, had made it clear during the session 
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of the Council in November 1921 that }tis go%‘cmmcnl considered it 
ads'antageous to exercise tho mandate by means of a treaty. This, 
however, was not the Iraqi view. Iraqis viewed the treaty as a defi- 
nite rejection of the mandatory status and as the fint step toward full 
independence. Much as the treaty was preferred to a mandate, many 
nationalists agitated against Its tenm. The Constituent Assembly 
which met In 1924 ws in considerable doubt as to whether or not 
to ratify it. Fortunately for the British, the Assembly contained forty 
representatives from the tribes, who favoretl ratification. This fact, 
together with strong British pressure on other members, led the 
Assembly to ratify the treat)* on March 27, 1K4. 

From 1924 to 1930, Iraq's demands for a greater measure of free- 
dom gre^v more vocal* The Anglo-Iraqi treaties of January 13, 1920, 
and December 14, 1927, marled further steps in the modest relaxa- 
tion of British control, especially in financial and military sectors. 
The latter treaty, moreover, contained a British promise to support 
Iraq's candidacy to the League of Nations in 1032. 

The treaty of 1027 did not satisfy Iraqi nationalists. There was, 
Indeed, fittfe change in the political realities, and the British high 
commissioners of the Indian school, men such as Sir Henry Dobbs, 
acted with \*irtua1Iy undimiolilted authority. With the arrival in 
1JG7 of Sir Gilbert Clayton, on Arabic expert formerly associated 
with the IlejazI Force and a personal friend of Faisal, the atmosphere 
changed. Negotiations looking to a more satisfactory settlement were 
opened and, after CIa)'ton's sudden death, were concluded by bis 
successor. Sir Francis Ilumphrys. 

On June 30, 1930, the high commbsioner and Nur! cs-Said Pasha, 
foreign minister, signed a new Anglo-lmqi treaty, the final one of 
the scries.* This treaty pro%1ded for a Menty-five-ycar alliance be- 
ts^’cen Great Britain and Iraq; confirmed Britain's Intention to sup- 
port Iraq's admission to the l,cague of Nations in 1932; and pro- 
claimed Iraq's full independence and the tennination of Britis!] 
mandatory responsibilities on the dale of Iraq's entry into Uie League. 
In it or in the annexes were the following zrujor provisioirs: 

* In contrast with Iraqi tspIraUons fw iadrpendence were the doubts of the 
Council of the League of Nations as to Iraq’s Gtness for self-govemmnit. These 
were manifested in 1025 when hlosul was assigned to Iraq on condition that the 
British mandate be continued for another twent]'*G>e yean. (For details of the 
Mosul controvert, see p. 130.) 

r Tbe full teat may !;« found In Helen M. Davis, ed., Constitutions, EUetofol 
Lows, TreatUs of Stotts in tho ts'eer end Middle East (Durham. N.C.. 1947), 
p. 143. 
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1) Foreign policy. Both parties agreed to "hiB and frank con- 
sultation in aU matters of foreign polics* which might affect their com- 
mon interests," and each undwtock not to adopt a policy which is 
inconsistent with the alliance or might create difficulties for the other 
paitj’." 

2) Defense. In case of war, Britmn smdertook to defend Iraq. 
Iraq’s role would "consist in famishing to His Britannic Majesty on 
Iraq territory all facilities and assistance . - > including the use of 
railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes and means of cominonlcation. 

3) Bases end right of tronsit. Iraq was to lease to Britain sites 
for air bases in the ricinity of Basra and west of the Euphrates; and 
Britain was empowered to maintain forces in these locahties. She 
was also authorized to maintain forces in other areas of Iraq (Hinaidi 
and Mosul) daring the transitional period, which was not to exceed 
E\-e )'ean. Morem-er, she was granted the right of transit for her 
troops across Iraqi territory. 

4) Immunities. British forces in Iraq were to enjoy immunity from 
local jurisdiction and taxation. 

5) Training of Iraqi army. In case Iraq dedded to imite in for- 
eign militaiy instructoTS, to train her own officers abroad, or to buy 
anas and equipment in foreign cormtiies, Britain would have an ex* 
elusive ri^t to prerride such services, and armaments and equipment 
were "not to differ in ^•pe f r om those of the forces of His Britannic 
Majest)'." 

6) piplomctic rcprcscnlctjon. The British hi^ commissioner was 
to be repHced by an ambassador, svho would enjoy a permanent 
position of seniority among foreign d^lomatic representath'es. 

This treaty was of great importance because it set the pattern for 
ether tteaties with Arab cooDtries. Britain’s treaty writh Egjpt in 
1936 and France's treaties wiib Sjiia and Lebanon in the same year 
followed the Iraqi treaty in their major pnnisions. 

Release from Foreign ConfroZ 

On October 3, 1K2, Iraq was admitted to the League of Nations 
foBovring favorable but somewbal hesitant reports from the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission. Prior to admitting Iraq, the League 
asked her to gh-e guarantees for the protection of minorities, includ- 
ing the Kords; the li^ts of foreigners; respect for homan rights, and 
the recognition of debts and treaties concluded by the mandatory 
power. In compliance with these conditions, Iraq on ilay SO, 1932, 
issued a declaration containing the required guarantees. 
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During tbf oistiing period erf Independence, Anglo-Iraqi rclationj 
deteriorated steadily, but Britain continued lo nulntaln her predomi- 
nant position. Tlie deterioration was due not only to the greater free- 
dom acquired by Iraq but also to the premature death In 1933 of 
King Faisal, Britain's trusted friend. Ills successor, the twenty-one- 
jcar-old King Chazl,svas an inexperienced and somewhat Irresponsi- 
ble youth whose interests lay more fa automobile and motorcycle 
racing than in siTalrs of state. The country relapsed into a stale of 
political instability characterized by constant shills in the cabinet and 
a recurrence of tribal and minority unrest. Soon after Faisal’s death, 
the gwemmenl dealt les'crety with the AssjTian minority, and this 
tragedy, presdously referred to, bore eloquent testimony to the dubi- 
ous maturity of a new state whose national ambit/otu could f«fc an 
easy outlet In minorit)* perseculioa 

'the Organic Ijw of 11^21. wlilch established a pseudo-democracy 
for the upper stratum of elderly politicians, was obriously not likely 
to solve Iraq’s social and economic problems. Iraq. like many other 
agricultural countries, suffered from the effects of worldsvide depres- 
sion in the early 1030's. 'Hie production of oil by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company began only in 1930, and some lime was needed before Iraq 
could count on a steady and substantial income from that source. 

The Coup of im 

Iraq's ruling oligarchy was divided during this period into two 
main groups: those who faxored the British alliance, and those who 
opposed It. The first group was headed by former officers of the 
Ilejazl Force, such as General Nuri es-Said, General Jafar cl-Askari, 
and Jamil el-Madfai. *1710 second, more numerous, included such 
notables as Yasin cl-HashimI (whose brother, General Taha el- 
Ilashimi, was a nonpolilical chief of staff of the army}, Hikmat 
Suleiman (x’eiypro-Turldsh, brother of the prewar Young Turk Gen- 
eral Mahmud Shevket Pasha), Bashid All cl-Gailani, and Kamil 
Chadirdii. 'This anti-British group had formed in 1930 the Ikha el- 
WoTani (Brotherhood) Party and had opposed the signing of the 
Anglo-IraqI treaty. 'This group dominated Iraqi politics betxvcen 
King Faisal’s death and 183d, although it had to cooperate with some 
pro-British politicians.* 

Ikha's ineiEdcnt and conservative rule prox'oked widespread dis- 
content among the populace. wMch xvas especially noticeable among 

• See KhadJuri, “Hie Coup JEbt ol 1936: A Study In Inql FoLtlcs,' 
hlIdJU Eojt Jotinuil, July 1043. 
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younger groups of Iraqi intelKgentsia. Iraq’s lack of progress and 
gm'emmental instability were contrasted with the spectacular 
acJiieveinents of the new Turkish regime and the soliditj’ of the 
Kemalist go^'emment In l&Sl some educated jtnmg men in Baghdad 
formed the Ahali (People’s) Group, which began to preach popu- 
lism,” a mirtme of socialism and democracy’, advocating radical re- 
form in the country. As long as the group was limited to young ra- 
tellectnals, its influence upon Iraqi politics was negUgible, despite 
the fact that it published a rather popular newspaper. Ahah ac- 
much gieatei sigmflcance wten, as a result of a split in the 
tanks of the leading Ikha group, it secured the co-operation of 
Hikmat Suleiman and of a few other eiperienced leaders. It then 
became possible for Ahali to aspire to political power. Simultane- 
ously, considerable ferment could be noticed in the army. A num- 
bCT of officers belies-ed that the Western-imposed db-ision of the 
Arab world into separate states was highly artificial and that no 
radical solution for Arab tUs could be found unless these states were 
ymtfA into some Pan-Aiab federation. They blamed the politicians 
in power for perpetuating this division for the sake of their selfish 
ambitions. These officers believed that the army was tixe only or- 
ganized group capable of accomplishing the desired change and 
initiating the necessary* refonns. *Ibe leader of this military group 
was General Bekr SidB, a divisional commander and the ^ero' 
of the before-inentioned Assjoian punitive expedition. Hikmat 
SuIeiniaOf Bekr's personal bfend, help^ to establish liaison between 
the Aftoli group and the army. On Bekr’s initiative, it was decided 
to organize a conspiracy and to overthrow the eaistiog cabinet of 
Yasin el'HashimL On October 29, 1936, Bekr Sidki executed tlw 
coupdetat; helped bj’ another dhisional commands-, General Abdnl- 
La^ Kori, ai^ by the chief of the Iraqi air force, Mohammed Ali 
Jawad, be and his “Xational Reform Force” manhed on Baghdad, 
demanding the immediate r es i g n ation of the Yasin cabinet and the 
appointment of Hikinat Suleiman as bead of the govenuaenL Ter- 
rified by an air raid on the capital executed by JawaiTs air force 
(actually only four light bombs were dit^iped), Y’asin and his cab- 
inet resigned, and King Chazh adopting a policy of nonresistance, 
asked Hikmat Suleiman to fcna the government. }af3r el-Askari, 
popular minister of defense in Tasin’s cabinet, was the only casualtj* 
of the cCTqj, having been treache r o u sly murdered on Bekr’s orders 
while attempting personal negotiation. It was rfiaracteristic of the 
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Iraqi iltiullon lliat w1i«j Yuln’s cabinet patlicrcd for lU lart emer- 
gency meeting In llie royal palace, British Ambasrador Sir Archl- 
Wd Clark -Kerr (later Lord Invetchapel) attended it. 

Tlic new regime waa to be bated on e<w>pcration between the 
progrettK-c Ahall group and t}>e army, but it toon became clear 
that the aim* of these two groupi were hardly compatible. The 
newly created progos-cmmcnl party, calletl the Society for National 
lleform, wai a fa^de behind which serious cnnilicts WTre in the 
making. Bekr Sldld, who teserv'ed for himself the position of chief 
of staff, established a virtual military dictatonhip, svhilo Ilikmat was 
forced to abandon his Ahati friends and to follow Bekr*s line. Both 
men were under tlie spell of tlie Kemalist capeiiment, and both trictl 
to imitate It In Iraq, with doubtful success. The only positive result 
of Bekr’i rule was 11 j« rapprochement with Turkey which was ex- 
pressed by the conclusion, on July D, 1037, of the Saadalud p.sct. This 
pact, signed by Iraq. Turkey, Inn, and Afglianiitan, pros-fded for 
some eoopenllon among Its signatories. Delj's lack of political acu- 
men, combined with the arrogant bcliasior of his close associates, 
caused him to lose popularity rapidly. Ills Kurdish background, the 
exiling of some influential leaders,* ami the murder of Jafar cl- 
Askari, who had been the real founder of the Iraqi army were 
against him. On August II, 1537. widle on their svay to watch Turk- 
ish mililaty maneu\Tn, Bekr and Jawad were assassinated in Mosul 
by their rb*als in the army. 

As for the Brftbh attitude during these events, it was largely non- 
commitiak Violent clanges In Iraq’s government made without 
Brit.sin's prcslous knosvledge and appros’al were not likely to cause 
enthusiasm In London, but inasmuch es Brkr SIdk! had not been pri- 
marily motirated by aoti-Dritbh feelings, Britain made no osrrt at- 
tempt to get rid of him. His pto-Tutkbh policy cs-cn elicited some 
faint praise in the Brltbh press, the year 15T7 being one of gradual 
Turko-Brilbh rapprochement os a result of the dangerous European 
situation. Britain's readiness to come to terms with this new power 
in Iraq was expressed by o loan of one million pounds granted to 
Bekr's go^•emment In July 1937, barely one month before his assas- 
sination. No regrets, however, were heard in London when the dic- 
tator dbappeared from the scene, and British diplomacj’ mado s 
quick readjustment to tl>e new situation. A moderate statesman. 

'Ntmriy, Yula rl-IluiJmt. lUsliid All ei^CaiUnl, and Nuri es.SaliL Tbry 
•ought refuge In Syria and Egypt 
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notice. EventuaUy, a number of German planes, reportedly not 
more than twenty-three, landed in Iraq, and for joroe time Mosul 
\vzs under German control. 

Meanwhile Britain rushed additional troops from Palestine, re- 
inforced by the motorized regiment of Emir Abdullah’s Arab Legion 
from Transjordan. These forces relieved the hard-pressed British 
garrison at Habbaniya, fought a successful battle at Falluja, and in 
coK^peration with the Basra-based troops entered Baghdad at the 
end of May. The rebellica was crushed. Rashid Ali, whose short-lived 
rule tt’as Idghlighted by the establishment, on May 16, of diplomatic 
relations with Russia, escaped to Iran, llis associates and the mufti 
also Eed abroad, by way of Tebeiair or Aleppo, and eventually a 
number of them found their way to Berlin, where they resided until 
the end of the war. 

Under a Pro-ABy Cocemment 

The collapse of Rashid AlTs regtme enabled the regent and the 
exiled ministers to return to Iraq. Jamd el-Madfai was installed as 
premier, to be follo%ved, in October 1&41, by Nuri es-Said, who re- 
mained in this post until 1944. The country was now governed by 
the pro-Ally group, and no major political difficulties were eiperi- 
enc^ during the nest four j’ears.'* Large numbers of British troops 
poured Into Iraq, to be knenvn Erst as the British Tenth Army, later 
as the T’aiforce* (Persia and Iraq Force).” A Polish army, whidj 
had been formed in Russia and transferred to the Middle East, was 
assi^ed to guard the northetu approaches of Iraq in 1942 f- 1943 
against a possible Gennan break-through in the Caucasus. In 1942 
Iraq became a recipient of lend-Iease aid from the United States, 
and an American notary missioo anived in Basra to aid in forward- 
ing war supplies to the Soviet Union. On January 16, 1943, Iraq de- 
clared war on Germany, Italy, and Japan, and on the 22od she 
signed the United Nations DeclaiatiOD, Ae Erst Arab country to be- 
come eligible to attend the future San Francisco conference. 

In this latter part of the war, Iraq's energies, so far as foreign rela- 
tions were concerned, were focused on collaboration with olher Arab 

W Three of the rebellious commanderf were tubsegueoUy tried and sentenced 
to death hy Iraqi militaiy courts. Rashid All was sentenced to death in abtertiia. 
After the war he was granted asylum in Saodi Arabia. 

»*For an account of its activitiea, se^Faiforeez The Official Stoiy of the Fenla 
end Iraq Commend, 1941-1948 (LoDdon. ItUS). 
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states in the creation of the Arab League. Nuri es-Said was very 
aclhe in promoting the new league and in advocating, simultane- 
ously, the "Greater Syria" pbn, which would result in the unification 
of Syria, Iraq, and Transjordan under a common Hashimite c^o^vn.•* 
The Iraqis manifested also a growing Interest in the United States as 
expressed by the regent’s visit to Washington in May 1945 at Presi- 
dent Truman’s Invitation. Afterward Iraqi and American legations 
were elevated to the rank of embassies. A by-product of the wartime 
Soviet-British alliance was the reopening in 1942 of the Soviet lega- 
tion in Baghdad. 

Internally, most of the country except the Kurdish area was quiet 
A Kurdish political organization, Komah, organized in Iran in 1943, 
spread its activities to the Kurdish centers of Iraq, keeping the 
nationalist spirit alive. Encouraged by Soviet sponsorship of Iranian- 
Kurdish independence, the Baizani tribe of Iraq, led by Mullah 
Mustafa, rose In rebellion in 1943 and succeeded in defying the 
government unUl the fall of 1945, when it vvas forced to fiee to Iran. 
There the Barzanis joined hands with the leaders of the short-lived 
Kurdish republic at Mahabad. FoUo^ving its collapse, they escaped 
northward, seeking refuge in the territory of the Soviet Union. 

This Kurdish episode once again illustrated bow closely internal 
and eztemal developments in the Middle East were interwoven. The 
presence of a sizable group of Iraqi Kurds (including several well- 
trained Iraqi army officers) in Russia added another potential com- 
plication to the already tangled Kurdish problem. 

AFTER WORLD WAR II 

Upon Prime Minister Nun’s resignation in 1944, the reins of gov- 
ernment were taken over by Ilamdi el-Pachachi (1944-1946), whose 
policies did not basically differ from those of his predecessor. Both 
prime ministers stayed in power longer than any preceding or sub- 
sequent Iraqi government. Following Pachachi’s term of office, Iraq 
fell back into the familiar merry-go-round of quickly changing cab- 
inets whose life did not exceed an average of nine months. In 1916, 
in a move paralleling similar E^q>lian action. Prime Minister Tewfik 
es-Suweidi asked Great Britain for a revision of the treaty of 1930. 
Iraq’s aim, as could be expected, was to remove from the treaty 
those remnants of British control which were irksome to her national 
Pot more details, tee diaptert Vni end XVI. 
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pride. Although Iraq, lilce the rest of the Middle East, experienced a 
postwar wave of resurgent nationalism, she did not have in 1916-1947 
such violent anti-British manifestations as those in Egypt” This 
calm could be altnbuted partly to the less sophisticated character 
of Iraqi political circles, as contrasted to the Egyptian, and partly to 
the nearness of the Soviet Union, whose action in Azerbaijan in 
1943-1946 made the more sedate Iraqi politicians think twice before 
they embarked upon adventurous polidcs. To this we may add that, 
in contrast to Egj-ptian King Faroufc, long resentful at the personal 
bumihations inflicted by the British. Iraq's regent, Abdul Ilah, mved 
much to Britain and as a Hashimite favored Brilish-Arab under- 
standing. 


The revelation of \videspread Communist activities (largely stem- 
ming from the Soviet legaUon in Baghdad) and the subsequent ar- 
rest and trial in January 1947 of a number of leading Communists 
stressed once again the reality of the Soviet danger. This undoubt- 
edly strengthened the hand of the regent when in August 1947 he 
visited London in pursuance of bis policy of friendship with Britain. 
In deference to Iraqi sensibilities, British troops were evacuated from 
Iraq soon aftenvard, in October mi. Only Royal Air Force units re- 
m^ed on the treaty-provided air bases of Habbani>-a and Shaiba. 
Subs^ent negotiations for treaty revision were coiiducted by For- 
e gn Minister Saleh Jabr. who brought them to a successfuf con- 
cMon on 10, 1948, by a „„„ fraaty Mr. Bevin 

a Portrn,o„,b^The new Irealy, whieh in „any way, trembled the 
eld one, gave Bntan, the right to rend troop, to Ira, in the event of 
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he had to negotiate with Britain just after the United Nations Gen- 
eral Awembly had passed a resolution recommending the partition 
of Palestine. Public opinion In Iraq, as fn other Arab countries, be- 
came highly inflamed, and, when the news of the treaty reached 
Baghdad, anli-Britbh and anti-American riots occurred. Obriously 
frightened by these outbursts, Begent Abdul Ibh announced, on 
January 21, that the new treaty did not “realiac the national aims of 
Iraq" and therefore could not be ratified. Upon Saleh Jabr’s re- 
turn from London, he and his cabinet resigned, and on the next day, 
January 23, the unfortunate prime minister fled by plane to Trans- 
jordan to escape the danger of assassination. Mohammed es-Sadr, 
former president of the Senate, formed a new cabinet 
The Palestinian war, in which Iraqi troops participated alongside 
Emir Abdullah’s Arab Legion, had an upsetting effect on Iraq. The 
initial sober realism of gave way to ill-tempered national- 

ist manifestations, both official and unofficial. On Iraq’s demand, the 
advisory British mission to the Iraqi army was withdrawn on May 16, 
ISIS. The United Slates Infonnatioo Office was stoned by an angry 
mob. Hurried legislation was passed making active Zionism a crime 
punUhable by death. 'The ccnturics-old jesvish community in Iraq 
was exposed to host illty and abuse, and even anti-Zionist protestations 
of loyalty by Gilcf Rabbi Sassoon Khadduri pros-od of little avail. An 
Iraqi court sentenced to death one of the most prominent Jewish 
merchants. Ades, for supplying arms to Israel, and the sentence was 
publicly carried out before an exated multitude. Simultaneously the 
Jewish minority was subjected to vigorous Zionist propaganda, urg- 
ing it to emigrate to Israel, a new stale badly in need of manpmver 
for both defense and economic reaisons. This progaganda probably 
did more to induce the jevv-s of Iraq to abandon their homes and 
business establishments than any actual cbicaneij* at the liands of 
Iraqis. The Iraqi government was reluctant to allow mass emigra- 
tion Inasmuch as it did not desire any strengthening of IsracL Some 
Iraqi leaders, moreover, were inclined to hold Uie Jews as virtual 
hostages to be used as a Ics'Cr of pressure should Israel mistreat her 
OW71 Arab minority. Militating against these considerations was the 
attractive prospect of "cleansing" the country of an unpopular mi- 
nority group which would not only leave to aspiring Iraqi competi- 
tors its solid position in the world of trade but would also, in the 
process of hurried leaving, liquidate its properties at a nominal 
value. Ultimately tlie latter considerations apparently prevailed. 
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and on March 3, 1930, the Chamber of Deputies passed an emer- 
gency bill permitting the Je\vs to renounce their nationality and 
emigrate, and soon aftersvard the government gave permission to 
an American company. Near East Transport, Inc^ to fly more than 

50.000 Jews to Israel Iraq’s vindictive spirit went so far as to refuse 
clearance for the planes if they were to fly directly to Palestine. As 
a result, flights had to be made first to Cyprus. It was only in 1931 
that Iraq agreed to relax these cumbersome regulations. By June 

1951. 160.000 Jew’S had emigrated from Iraq to Israel 

The Palestinian war had an upsetting effect on Iraq’s finances also. 
By cutting the flow of oil through the pipeline linldng Kiikulc with 
Israeli-held Haifa, Iraq deprived herself of about £.1,000,000 a year 
in revenue. (She svas, incidentally, the only Arab state to male such 
a substantial economic sacrifice in the “cold war* with Israel, and 
this in spite of the accusations of submission to imperialism made 
by Egypt and other critics in the Arab world.) 

Internal Iraqi politics graduaUy resumed their normal course after 
the treaty crisis of 1948 with perhaps this diflerence, that the suc- 
cessive governments have become more sensitive to public opinion 
as expressed by student demonstrations and mob violence.*' 

Domestic Politics in the 195ffs 

In the early years of the 1930’s Iraq's pob’tical forces were di- 
vided into two mafor groups; the ruling conserv’ative group deriving 
its strength primarily from landowning elements, more particularly 
the sheikhs of the Middle Euphrates, and the nationalist and social- 
ist opposition relying, by and large, on support in the cities. The 
conservative group tended to rally around the person of N'uri es- 
Said, who emerged, as time went on, not only as an undisputed 
leader of the status quo forces, but also as the “strong man of Iraq,* 
chief supporter and servant of the Hashimite dj-nasty, bold spokes- 
man for closer ties svith Britain and the West, and an all-Arab 
statesman of high repute. Endowed with energy and personal charm, 
Nuri succeeded in org anizin g not only a devoted follmving among 
the traditionalist rank and file but also in subordinating to his lead- 
ership an Impressive nomber of conservative elder statesmen. Such 

wiliat not everything was perfect in Iraq’s public life was evidenced by 
an aborth-e coop staged in February by Ali Fhai.rt, of police. The 
coup zniscairied, and PiaUd was promptly put i>TirT.»r arrest by the govemnreoL 
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former premiers as Jamil d-Madfai, Arshad el-Umari, Ali Jowdat, 
or TewfiJc es-Suweidi, though they might have worked at cross- 
purposes under less skillful guidasce, tended to co-operate with 
each other and svjtb Nuri as a fairly harmonious team. 

The only major defection from Ais “club* was that of the prom- 
inent SliJa leader Saleh eJ-Jabr, who in June of 1951 formed his 
Socialist party of the Nation (Vmma). But while not at all negligi- 
ble, Saleh Jabrs opposition could be termed “loyal* in contrast to 
that of some other groups, and his party really did not differ radically 
from Nuris party. It agreed with the latter on foreign policy while 
professing a more progressive attitude in domestic matters. In social 
composition Saleh Jabr’s party was not dissimilar to Nuri’s. Its prin- 
cipal strength lay la Shia districts, but it should be pointed out that 
the Vmma was not an exclusively Shia party, nor was Nun’s fol- 
lowing recruited among the Sunnis only. In fact, Null's Union Con- 
stitutional Party — as his organ^tion was known — enjoyed strong 
support among the Shfas to the extent of dominating such Shia dis- 
tricts as Diwaniya, Hillah, and Amaia. The adjective “Socialist” 
in the name of the Umma Party should not be interpreted too liter- 
ally, There was a tendency in the Middle East to equate progress 
with socialism, and the latter term %va$ definitely in vogue. Actually, 
in its attitude to private property and free enterprise the Vmma 
Party was almost as conservati/e as Null's group. 

As for the Union Constitutional Party, it would be incorrect to 
regard it as a mere alliance of old reactionaries. To Nuri's credit 
it should be pointed out that he surrounded himself with a rather 
impressive team of competent specialists and administrators in the 
prime of life. Such men as Dr. Mohammed Fadhil el-Jamali, Iraq's 
foremost diplomat and foreign affairs minister; Dr. Dhia Jafar, fre- 
quent minister of finance; Dr. Nadim Pachachl. Interchangeably in 
charge of national economy and development; and Khalil Kenna, 
secretary general of the Union Constitutional Party and for a period 
minister of education, were individual of high cahber whose talents 
were essential to the orderly conduct of Nurfs government. Because 
of this trusted team of associates it was Nuri’s government which 
by and large ruled the country in the 1950's irrespective of whether 
or not Nuri headed the cabinet himself. 

Apart from Saleh Jabr’s Ujnmo Patty, opposition forces rallied to 
the standards of either the Independence (Istiqhl) Party or the 
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National-Democratic Party. The Independence Party, led by Mo- 
hammed Mehdi Kubbah, Faiq Samarrai, and Siddiq Shanshal, stood 
for complete emancipation from and 5e%'erance of links with Britain. 
It \\^ an outspokenly nationalist group, advocating abrogation of 
the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 and a policy of neutralism in the 
East-West conflict In full agreement with tliis foreign program was 
the National-Democratic Party, which in addition advocated social- 
ism as a solution for domestic problems. Led by Kamil Chadirchi 
an d Mohammed Hadid, the party had a strong appeal for stu- 
dents and inlefligentsia wliile also scoring successes among the ur- 
ban proletariat Its organ, Sairt at-AhaU, time and again suspended 
bj* the gm’emment, steadily campaigned for the Tcstoralion of dem- 
ocratic processes in Iraq, for social justice, and for emancipation 
from Britain in both the political and the economic fields. A ^artual 
successor to the Ahali group of the lOStys, the National-Democratic 
Party was \iewed wlh particular dislflce and suspicion bj* the Nuri 
group. The latter, in fact, did not hesitate to accuse it of tolerance 
toward and infiltratioR by Cooummists. 

In 1951 the ranks of the opposition w'ere swelled by the formation 
of a group Ixown as the United Popular Front In con tr ast to the 
IstU}Jat and the Socialists, the new group ne>’er assumed the propor- 
tions of a mass organization. Yet it is noteworthy that its central com- 
■mittee included such prominent figures as General Taba el-Hashiml 
and Muzahim el-Pachachi, both former premiers of moderate politi- 
cal viesvs. Soon after its formation the Popular Front {^UJahha esh~ 
Shaabiya) decided to co-operate with Chadirdus Socialists and 
went on record as favoring neutrally' in world politics, re%’ision of 
the Anglo-IrSqi treaty, and oatioaalization of ofl. 

Por some time the oil problem ptrrvided a focusing point of po- 
litical activitj'. The nationalization of the oil industry in neighboring 
Iran produced understandable repercussions in Iraq, where on 
Mardi 24, 193L eighteen deputies in the parliament demanded that 
a s imilar measure be applied to the Iraq Petroleum Company and 
its affiliated groups in the country. Although the opposition %vas not 
tmanimous as to whether or not the oil industry should be nation- 
alized, it strongly campaigned for the obtainment of more favorable 
terms for Iraq in the negotiations conducted by the government 
with the company in the course of 195L The signing cf a re\-ised 
concession agreement on February 3, 1952, and its subsequent rati- 
fication by the Nuri-dominated parliament on February 14 and 17 
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*m'«l w a i)«v cicusc for the oj^wsition lo brand the govTmment 
w unpatriotic and suhscr\'icnl to '’imperialist* Interests. Attempts 
to sabotage Uic ncNV agreement a general strike and street dem- 
orutratioru failed owing lo tlie skill and determination of Nuri 
Pasha to save his country from the political and economic dangers 
wWch liad beset Iran under Mossadegh's regime. 

Having weathered the oil storm. Nuri resigned as premier, to be 
replaced by an "independent," Mustafa el-Umari, on July 11, 1932. 
The period of Nurfs temporary absence from Uic cabinet was 
matted b)' Intensified actinly on Uie part of the opposition- In- 
fluenced and encouraged by the successful revolution in Egjpt 
(which occtirrcd within twri woets after Nurfs resignation), on 
October 2S the Istlqla}, tlie National-Derrhicrats, and llie United 
Popular Front presenjed notes to Regent Abdul IJah demanding 
universal direct suffrage, a purge of the administration, a limitation 
on land ownership, disarmament of the tribes, losvering of prices on 
consumers' goods, revision of the constitution In order lo limit royal 
prerogatives, abrogation of Uic 1930 Uealy with Britain, and rejec- 
tion of Western-sponsored regional defense plans. A similar note 
was presented to the regent by Saleh Jabt In Uie name of his Vmma 
Party. 

The regent's reply was considered unsalisfactory, and the opposi- 
tion redoubted Its efforts lo obtain reforms and threatened to boy- 
cott the forthcoming cioctions unless the electoral law were amended 
to provide for one-degroc instead of two-degrec voting. A student 
strike at the Pharmacy School in Baghdad on November 22 be- 
came a town-wide riot whidi severely shook the govemmenL An- 
archy threatened as security forces failed to prevent mob attacks on 
the headquarters of Nurfs party and of the Development Board, as 
well as on the United Slates Infomiation olfico and the premises of 
the Iraq Times. The riot was symptomatic of the political situation 
In Iraq where urban Intelligentsia and Uie poor were In a rebellious 
mood toward both the government and foreign Influences. The ex- 
trane turn the demonstratiocs took could be attributed partly to 
skillful infiltration by CommuDisb and partly to inabiLty of the po- 
lice and the opposition parties to control iho mob once it was in 
motion. 

Faced with an untenable situation, Umarl and his cabinet re- 
signed on the Erst day of the demonstrations. On November 23 the 
regent asked General Nur cI-DIn Kfahmud, army chief of staff, 
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to form the cabinet. Mahmud s fint acts were to proclaim martial 
law and close the schools. Arrests of leaders of the JsiiqJal and the 
National-Democrats followed. After having applied these repressive 
measures, General Mahmud the next day broadcast his cabinet’s 
decision to implement a number of the reforms demanded by the 
public Among the latter were the reduction of certain taxes, free 
higher education, reorganization of the army and purging of the 
administration, preparation of a law on social security, and, most 
important perhaps, adoption of universal direct suffrage. The policy 
U’as obviously designed to “steal the thunder” from the opposition 
without upsetting the bases of Iraqi society. Thus, while on the one 
hand the premier banned publication of twenty-eight ^e^vspapers 
including the organs of all political parties, on the other he made 
good his promise of direct suffrage by promulgating a nesv electoral 
law on December 16. 

Legislative elections held under the new law on January 17, 19S3, 
resulted in a victory for the progm-cmmenl forces,*^ but despite 
interference and intimidation charged against the government by 
the opposition the latter did succeed in electing hventy-one depu- 
ties, to whom could be added certain independents dissatisfied udth 
the existing regime. 

Having restored public order and normalcy to the counli)’, Gen- 
eral Mahmud resigned (apparently his talents were limited to 
matters of basic security), and a new cabinet, headed by Jamil 
el-Madfai, with Nuri as minister of defense, came into being. De- 
spite the presence of another man in the drivers seat, it was still 
Nuii’s regime. No wonder then that it u-as Nuri and not Madfai 
who was later singled out by Saleh Jabr as the man responsible for 
the dictatorship prevailmg in Iraq. Thus, while the authority of 
the ruling group was reasserted, the basic problem of reform a^vaited 
solution. Nuns opinion, shared by his more conservative associates, 
was that the country needed dev'elopment — technical and economic 

rather than reform, With reference to the land, Nuri opposed 
either limitation of property holdings or division of large estates, 
favoring instead reclamation and irrigation schemes which would 
more or less automatically tend to solve certain pressing economic 

Nnri Constitoticina] Unwn Party obtained 67 seats. Popular Front 

IL Dmmo Socialists 8, IttiqLil 1, indepeodoats (many of them favoring Nuri) 
48, of a total of 135 seals. 
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problems. To use an allegory, the veteran statesman did not believe 
so much in a different cutting of die caJte as in an increase in the 
size of the cake. Consequently he attached special importance to the 
nmvly created Dm’elopmenl Board, and as time went on t«ided to 
appoint his younger and more capable associates to direct it 

Yet even ^vithin the ruling group voices were beard indicating 
that the way the “cake” was cut was not a matter of indifference. 
These voices emanated partly from a liberal wing of Nuri's par^ 
and partly from circles close to the Court, whose dynastic interests 
were not always identical with those of the wealthy sheikhs. The 
coming of age and subsequent ascension to the throne of eighteen- 
year-old King Faisal II on May 2, 1953, provided an opportunity for 
these moderate partisans of change to suggest a change in the pre- 
vailing pattern. Although it would be hard to assess the degree of 
popularity of the Hashimite dynasty in Iraq — no poll being con- 
ceivable and individual opinions varying from deep attachment to 
profound dislike— the ascension of the young ruler undoubtedly did 
evoke a friendly response from great numbers of people. His youth, 
his posldoo as the orphan son of a popular and sationalisbc lather, 
and his penonal chann gained him many well-wishers, who looked, 
cot without sentiment, to this young h^ of the once-glorious Ab- 
bassid capital. 

If there had been any doubt as to the restlessness of the discon- 
tented elements in Iraq, it was quickly dispelled by the June riots 
of political prisoners in Baghdad. Another outbreak of prisoners 
early in September, this time in Kul, seems to have broken the Mad- 
fai cabinet A rather prolonged cabinet crisis during the first rivo 
weeks of September was terminated by the appointment on Sep- 
tember 17, of one of Iraq’s most outstanding statesmen, Mohammed 
Fadhll el-Jamali as premier. Jamah' was a good firiend of Nuri and 
belonged to the ruling group, b«t in additioo, be enjoyed a special 
position of trust with the Court (to the ertent of being dubbed the 
regent’s righthand man) as well as a rqiutation as a moderate and 
enlightened liberal. He seemed an almost ideal leader for a peaceful 
transition from a somewhat petrified traditionalism to a new, more 
socially conscious era. Most of his associates in the ne\v cabinet 
were rather young and well educated. They uicluded, significantly 
enough, two members of the United Popular Front, one of whom 
was placed in charge of ecooonq' and social affairs. His finaoce 
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minister, Abdul Karim cl-Uzri, had fairly advanced Ideas about 
progressive taxation, which he tried to embody in proposed nesv 
legislation. 

Although Jamah's cabinet, a cabinet of "loj'al liberals," started 
under go^ auspices, it soon faced mounting diflicultics in a num* 
ber of sectors. In December a major strike broke out among oil 
workers in Basra, Tlie resulting s-iolcncc — again attributed to Com- 
munist infiltration — led to a proclamab'on of martial law and to 
stem reprisals by the go%‘emmenL The ittfqhl and Socialist papers 
launched new attacks on the gm-enunent, while the cabinet suffered 
its first internal dissension, the resignation of the two Popular Front 
ministers in protest against martial law. Even the abolition of the 
btter in January 1934 did not restore harmony between the premier 
and the Popular Front. As time went on, Jamali became a target not 
only for leftist and nationalist opposition but also for old-time pro- 
Nuri deputies in the parliament Too consm-ativc for the oppositiort 
he was deemed too progressive for the old guard, who took strong 
exception to some agrarian and taxation projects of his cabinet 
Under these circumstances. Jamali, a veteran expert in foreign af- 
fairs, had little time to concentrate on Inler-Arob relations, which 
as the result of dramatic shifts in Eg)pt and S>Tia were entering a 
new and decisive phase. On January 11, 1934. Jamali presented to 
the Arab League’s Political Committee a plan for Arab federation 
to be achieved by successis-e stages, thus rtrviving the Fertile Cres- 
cent plan. It was tabled by the League Committee, and subsequent 
events at home pre^'ented him from pursuing the matter any fui^®. 

Toward the end of March the Tigris oveiffcrwed in one of the 
worst floods in the history of Iraq, threatening Baghdad widi death 
and destruction. All the energies of the Jamali cabinet centered on 
protecting the capital, whidi was indeed saved by the efforts and 
desution of both the go>’enimenl and the people. After emerging 
from this Iktut of trial and tribulation, the JanUili cabinet encoun- 
tered renewed hostility from the pro-Nori majority in parliament 
The problem w'ent to the King (and his still infiuential unde, Abdul 
Ilah, now a crown prince): Should the premier be supported and 
the parliament dissolved in order to produce a nw legislature more 
in stqi with Jamalfs program? Or should the premier be dismissed 
owing to the mounting opposition in parliinent? Ultimately a 
middle-of-the road decision was made: parliament would be dis- 
solved, and die premier would res i gn. 
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On April 29 Arsbad el-Umari foimcd a new “nonpartisan" cabinet, 
tbe task of whicl) was to conduct elections to tbe ne^v legislature. 
The elections, which took place on June 9, gave the following re- 
sults: Constitutional Union I^irty 56; Vmmti Socialist 14; National 
Front 12; United Popular Front 0; Independents 51; unidentified 2 
Out of a total of 1S5 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. The two 
most notmvorthy features of the election were the diminutfon of 
Nulls strength (a loss of eleven seats) and the appearance of twelve 
National Front deputies, all representmg radical socialist or nation- 
alist tendencies. With the fourteen Umma deputies tbty constituted 
an outspoken bloc of twenty-six members opposed to Nurfs leader- 
ship. The latter was in London at tbe time, but one of his associates. 
Dr. Dhia Jafar, accused the National Front of Communist proclivi- 
ties. This statement can be taken as representing the view of Nuri 
and his conservative group. Following the inauguration of the new 
parliament. Premier Umari resigned, and Nori, bade from London, 
was offered the preouership. Dissatisfied as he was «-ith the election 
results, Nuri accepted on the condition that the new parliament 
promptly be dissolved and that his own line of policy (as expressed 
in a memorandum to the King) be adopted. Complying svith his 
wishes, the King decreed the dissolution of the parliament on Au- 
gust S and the foUosviiig day appointed Nuri prime minuter. New 
elections, this time supervised by Nuri and his associates, were 
promptly scheduled for Seplembw 12. The intervening two weeks 
witnessed the suppression of eighteen political newspapers, the 
passing of stringent decrees designed to curb communism and 
Communist-iafiltrated trade anioas, search and closure by police of 
the National-Democratic Party headquarters, and a decision by the 
Union Constitutional Party to dissolve itself, thus pav-ing the way 
for a DOnparty system. 

As could be expected, tbe September elections resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Nuri forces. The Popular Front (a com- 
plete loser in June) now secured two seats, and the Istiqhl two 
also, but these seats were secured more as a result of a "gentleman's 
agreement” between the ruling group and the individual deputies 
elected than as the result of a genuine electoral struggle. In fact, 
the Istiqlal soon disavowed the two members claiming to represent 
it Between September 19 and 19 new stringent press and assembly 
decrees were passed, to be foUow^ed, a few days later, by tbe dis- 
solution of all political parties. 
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Thus, by the fall of 1934 Iraq had rchirned in her internal affairs 
to where she stood before the Tiberar experiment of the Jamali 
period: the conservTitives were back in power and Nuri’s sway over 
national affairs wtis not only reconfirmed but further entrenched. 
Opposition was dispersed and driven underground, and renewed 
emphasis was placed on development rather than on reform. Out- 
wardly, the country returned to normalt^, and this imposed stability 
distinguished it from a number of other Arab states, seething as 
they were with unrest and excitement. 

The Baghdad Fact 

Having remo\’ed the internal obstacles, Nuri es-Said was in a po- 
sition to concentrate on the major foreign policy issues awaiting 
solutioiL A fe%v years had already been spent in a search for a 
formula which ^vOuld strengthen the Free Worlds defenses against 
Russian imperialism and yet be palatable to the peoples of the 
Middle East In 1953, however, the original Western plan to form 
a Middle East Defense Organization had bad to be abandoned 
reluctantly, mainly owing to Egypt's opposition. Other ways were 
explored, and the new formula, as devised by Washington and Iion* 
don, was to coocentrate on the so-called Northern Tier, Le., the 
of countries between Turkey and Pakistan, which, more con- 
scious of the Soviet danger, were expected to enter into bilateral ca 
multilateral military assistance agreements. With the major Imes of 
strategy thus outlined, the initiative was promptly seized by Turkey, 
who Erst of aB concluded a military assistance pact sviffj security- 
minded Pakistan (April 2, 1954) and then with dj-namic diplomacy 
follcrvved it up wth similar agreements between herself, Iraq, and 
Iran. Other Arab countries were further possibilities. Although not 
a direct participant in negotiations, the United States gave evidence 
of backing up these defease plans by continuing its aid to Turkey, 
concluding a mutual assistance treaty with Pakistm (May 19, 1954), 
and simultaneously offering military aid (but not a pact) to Iraq. 

Iraq had to make two basic decisions: (1) whether or not to be- 
come a party in the Northern Tier defense pacts and (2) how to 
shape her relationship with Britain, to whom she was linked by the 
treaty of 1930. A decision to join in Western-sponsored mih'tary 
pacts would strengthen Iraq against the only real danger that might 
possibly threaten her— the danger of Soviet aggression and Com- 
munist subversion. This stiengtbening would come about through 
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political guarantees, military assistance, and arms supplies. The lat- 
ter especially would bolster up a regime which had to place much 
reliance oa its army and police. The disadvantages of this course 
would be in estranging the Egyptian-led majority of the Arab 
League and in antagonizing sizable segments of domestic public 
opinion, already restive over internal issues. With regard to the sec- 
ond basic decision — concerning the Anglo-Iraqi treaty — public opin- 
ion in Iraq strongly favored ^rogation or at least radical revision. 
It might be unsafe for any, even the strongest, government to flout 
the feelings of the majority on this question. The treaty was due to 
expire in 1937, and pressure not to renew it would undoubtedly 
mount as the termination date approached. The government could, 
of course, do nothing and allow the treaty to lapse in due time. But 
the disadvantage of such a course was that relations with Britain 
would deteriorate and the government in its purely passive role 
would get no credit from the populace. 

Nuri Said had little if any hesitation regarding the course to fol- 
low. An old political realist, be was determined to join the Western- 
sponsored security system and at the same time be wanted to take 
the opportunity to rid Iraq of (he unequal treaty svith Britain. The 
reasoning behind this resolve was as foUmvs: Iraq does not want to 
sever linls with Britain, but she does not wish to continue them on 
an unequal basb (i.e., with Britain possessing air bases and special 
privileges in Iraq). To terminate the Anglo-Iraqi treaty and thus 
force the British to evacuate Iraq before the date of expiry would 
be a major natioaal achievement At the same time Iraq should not 
reject the security which the British alliance offered, but she should 
transfer it from the narrow field of bilateral relations svith Britain 
to the broader field of a regional pact in whidi Britain would par- 
ticipate not as a sole partner but as one of a number of powers. 

Considerable opposition to these plans, especially on the part of 
the Cairo-Rjyadh axis, could be antidpated. As soon as Nun \vas 
installed in office, he was visited by Major Saleh Salem, a member 
of the Egyptian military junta in charge of inter-Arab affairs,’* who 
did his best, at a conference in Sarsank in mid-August, to dissuade 
Nuri from pumiing this policy. According to some reports, Salem 
went so far as to promise that Egypt would not object to a Syro- 
Iraqi union provided Iraq stayed out of the "foreign pacts." Nuri. 

His official position was that d nuDlstn of national guidance ind Sudan 
affairs. 
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however, remained unshaken and made neither promises nor com- 
mitments. Following this attempt at direct intervention, Egypt con- 
centrated her efTorts on the Arab League, trying to influence Iraq 
through League resolutions. 

In the meantime Iraq and Turkey made ftirther mo\’ei toward 
closer collaboration. Between January 6 and 14, 1933, Turkish Pre- 
mier Adnan Menderes visited Baghdad, and on January 13 he and 
Nuri Said announced that a mutual assistance pact wxiuld soon be 
signed. The announcement provoked an outburst of criticism in 
Egypt, where Premier Colonel Carnal Abdul Nasser promptly called 
fta a conference of Arab premiers in Cairo to discuss the League's 
relations with the West Bo>cotted by Nuri, the conference con- 
vened on January 22. In the course of discussions the Egyptian 
premier insisted on a resolution which would not only declare any 
military pacts concluded by League members outside the League 
as inconsistent vrith the League's charter and the mter-Arab securitj' 
pact but would also condemn Iraq for her expressed desire to sign 
a pact with Turkey. 'The assembled premiers were not ready, how- 
e\‘er, to go that far and proposed instead that a commission of four 
(compo^ of the prenuers of S}Tia, Lebanon, and Jordan and Ma- 
jor Salem of Egj-pt) be sent to Baghdad to mediate. The brief visit 
of this commission to the Iraqi capital (January 31-February 2) 
pro\'ed friutless, and the conference ended without producing a 
resolution or oxn a final communique. 

On February 24, 1953, the TurldA-liaqi Pact was signed in Bag- 
dad by the President of Turk^ and the Ling of Iraq, who were with 
their premiers and foreign ministers. Strictly speaking, the pact did 
not pnrvide for an alliance. But it stipulated co-operation to assure 
the contracting parties' security and defense, noninterference in in- 
temal affairs, the possibility of the hiture adhesion of other states 
interested in the security of the Middle East pnwided they are rec- 
ognized by both parties, and the rreation of a permanent ministerial 
council to implement the pact if and when at least four parties be- 
came signatories to it The signing of the pact was followed try an 
exchange of interpretive letters between the Turkish and the Iraqi 
premiers, in w-hich it was stated that both countries wcnild work 
together terward the implementation «rf the United Nations resolu- 
tions concerning Palestine.** In a political sense thi> represented the 
price Turkey had to pay for wcxnng away one of the Arab states 
**Tlje text is la the HiddU Etui Jounud, Spring, 1S55, p. 177. 
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from the rest — the recognition that hcnce/orth she would stand 
closer to the Arabs than to Israel on vital issues afFccting the latter’s 
security and territorial integrify. On February 26 the Turkish and 
the Iraqi parliaments ratified the pact by overwhelming majorities. 

During subsequent months Egypt and Saudi Arabia displayed 
feverish activity to isolate Iraq /rom other members of the Teague, 
to prevent others from joining the Turkish-Iraqi Pact, and to pro- 
mote a new, tripartite security pact, which would link Cairo with 
Rij-adh and Damascus and thus constitute a counterweight to the 
Northern Tier alliances. Their efforts were partly successful (see 
Chapter XI below), but they failed to intimidate Iraq. On the con- 
trary, their aggressiveness (which went so far as to support a “Free 
Iraq" radio station located in Egypt and broadcasting propaganda 
injurious to Nurl and bis government) strengthened Iraq’s resolve 
to follow an Independent policy. 

In Baghdad on Marcli 30, 1955, Britain and Iraq initialed an 
agreement whereby (I) Britain adhered to the Turkish-Iraql Pact 
of February 24; (2) boA parties agreed to abrogate the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty of Alliance of June 30, 1930, and (3) Britain undertook to 
supply mih'tary aid and in ease of agression recognized by both 
(Mrties as endsagcruig Iraq’s security promised, at Iraq's request, 
to come to the Utter's assbtance. On April 4 this new agreement 
was signed in Baghdad by both parties. It did not require ratifica- 
tion by the Iraqi parliament, being treated as an anne.t to the 
Turkish-Iraqi pact, which, fr» Article 5, foresaw such future ad- 
hesions,” 

Britain’s adherence was of momentous significance inasmuch as 
it introduced the first major power Into a pact hitherto linking me- 
dium or small states only. Wliile strengthening the pact in a military 
sense, this step implied ako a possibility of further extension of Brit- 
ish influence in this region. The failure of the United States (a tac- 
itly sponsoring power) to join the pact was due partly to America’s 
reluctance to bum the bridges in her relations with Egypt and 
partly fo the protests of Israel, who attacked the pact as hostile to 
herself. From tlie Iraqi point of view this American hesitation had 
unfortunate effects inasmuch as it exposed the pact to further criti- 
cism that in reality it was nothing but a British instrument and that, 
instead of linking Iraq's security with the West in general (thus 
avoiding domination by any single power), it allou’ed Britain to 

””nie tei! is in Cidilert, 1055, 1. 
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nea\-e by tbe door but come bad: by the windcnv." These objectioiis 
were IH-ely to be especially well founded in the case of Iran, should 
she be incited to join the pact. Thej* were not liJcely, hmve^’er, to 
deter PaJastan, already a signatoij* of a collaboration treaty with 
Turfcey (seep. 159 alxA'e). Indeed, Pakistan did declare her ad- 
bermce to the pact on June 30, thus completing the foursome re- 
quired for the establishment of a permanent pact organization. 

Adherence by Iran became the neit problem on the agenda. For 
STiiious reasons including those mentioned abov'e Iran was reluctant 
to commit henclf to the IVestera bloc, and as the fall of 1S55 ap- 
proached it looked as if the Baghdad Pact (as it has come to be 
knCFwn) would ba^o to do without that geographical link between 
Pakistan and the rest of the signatories. But following the ^’isit of 
Premier Mendaes of Turkey to Teheran in early fall, Iran re%’ersed 
herself and in October joined the pact. 

Thus the Northern Tier defense scheme became a realiJy, and 
the pact po^ ^e IS could proceed, without further impediments, to set 
up a petznanent organization. The latter came into being at the 
first meeting of the pact powers, whidj was held in Baghdad No* 
A-ember 20-22, 19S5. Presided wer b>’ Nuri Pasha, the meetfag was 
attended b>’ the premiers of the pacts Middle Eastern a’gnalories 
and the foreign secretary of Britam. It resulted in the establishment 
of a pennaneat secretariat with headquarters in Baghdad and in 
the selection of an Iraqi, Awni Khalidi, as its first secretary general 
To Non Said the e>'ent was a crowning of his long-range efiorts 
and a radication of his foreign polk^-. Though estranged from 
Egj-pt Saudi Arabia, Iraq had found her place among those 
Islamic nadom for whom the menace of Soviet imperialism and 
atheism overshadowed such potenlia] dangers or incom’eniences as 
mi^t result from closer ties to the WesL 
With fordgn policy thus attended to. the major problem for the 
goN-ewsmcat is now internal Despite the support Nun has receh-ed 
on ^ pact Ecum a surprisingly l^e number cf political figures, his 
policv is net favored by the masses, the students, and the intelli- 
gentsia outside the bureaucia^. The elements that demand reform 
and purge at home are, by and large, opposed to Nuns coarse in 
foreign a ffa i r s. No amount of persuasion seems to win converts 
P^oplo. whose minds arc made up and whose negati%'e 
attitudes are principally doe to their frustration cn-s’ domestic de- 
velopments. Consequentl)'. the key to stability wifi, in the long nm. 



IRAQ 


be found in the government's ability — and willingness — to effect 
much-needed refonns. No other way can be devised to discharge the 
political tension which, despite the overt restoration of order, con- 
tinues to exist in Iraq. 
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Syria and Lebanon 


G eneral Courauds S«zure of Damascus on July 24 , 19-20, 
pul an end to Faisal's nde over Urn Syrian hinterland, and 
France extended her authority over the whole area assigned to her at 
the San Remo Conference. The Act of Mandate was signed in London 
on July 24, 1922, thus formalizing the relaUonship between France 
and the Levant under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

FRANCE AND TIIE LEVANT 
The mandate of Syria-Lebanon corresponded roughly to the war* 
time Syhes-Kcot agreement In this ^vay the peace settlement con- 
finned the wartime arrangements. The reason why France and not 
some other country was awarded the countries of Levant must be 
sought in the long historical assodation behveen France and these 
countries. This assodation began as early as the crusades. It wfll be 
remembered that in 1535 Francis I obtained from the sultan the 
first capitulations, which resulted in the establishment of French 
trading outposts and consulates in Syria. Henry IV, Richelieu, and 
Louis XlV continued relationship. Colbert actively promoted 
trade ivith the Levant in the epoch of mercantilism. By the Treaty 
of 1740 France obtained the rene%val of the capitulations. As we 
tnow from a preceding chapter, the treaty contained special ref- 
erences to the Le^^t and to the holy places in Palestine, fas'oring 
French interests there and virtually designating France as a protector 
of Latin Christianity in the area. By an agreement svidi the sultan in 
JS02, Napoleon confirmed the capitulatory privileges. France's in- 
terest in the Levant has been considerable ever since. She was 
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*)Tnpathctic tms'ard Mohammed AH, who, as has been mentioned 
earlier, extended hSs rule to Syria in the isle's. DeGnite tics of friend* 
ship developed between France and the Maronite Christians of 
Lebanon. In 1S12-1&I3 and again In ISCO France intenened in faN-or 
of I..ebanon, forcing (lie Sublime Porte to recognize Lebanon's auton* 
omy. Frencli educational and reli^ous Institutions, such as the Jesuit 
University of Beirut, were cstablulied in the Levant, and tliis in turn 
contributed to a considerable citension of French cultural influence. 
It is signifleant Utal when nationallstically minded Arab Inlellectuab 
decided to hold Uieir congress in 1913, they chose Paris as a meeting 
place, and the majorit)’ of its members came from S)Tia and Lebanon. 
TIjus, m hen (he partitioning of llie Ottoman Empire became a reality, 
France considered herself as the rightful trustee of the I.es’anL 
Her disappointment was great when she perceived tlut posbvar 
Arab nationalism was not compatible with her concept of her cultural 
mission In llie Levant. The Syrians made it clear to the King-Crane 
commission Uiat they did not want any foreign tutelage, but If it 
was going to be Imposed upon them anyway, they would Uvot an 
American or British mandate to a French one. France saw Emir FflisaJ 
ruling in Damascus at the head of a Ccrccly nationalistic desert army, 
and Faisal was susceptible to British rather dart to French influences. 
If France was to assert her nileos-er 5)111, the continuance of Faisal's 
rule in the hinterland was uothiolable. General Couraud's action In 
expelling him from Damascus was, (hercforc, the logical sequel to 
the partitioning decisions and the subsequent peace settlement. 

Having established her undisputed milit-siy mastery os-er Syria, 
France then faced the problem of finding the best way to perpetuate 
her rule. The answer seemed clear: It was the old maxim, divide et 
impera. Barely six weeks after FaisaFs remm-al, on September 1, 1920, 
General Gouraud decreed the division of the mandated territory into 
four distinct units: Great Lebanon, tlie state of Damascus (including 
the Jebcl Druzc district), the state of Aleppo (Including Alexan* 
dretta), and Uic territory of Lattakia (or Alawl territory).* • 

Franco was represented In the Levant by a high commissioner 
under whom tlie French govemon of the component units functioned. 
The basic tendency to maintain the division of the Les-ant persisted 
• A detailed study ot territnrial divfahms and ehaag,ej may be lotiod In A. |I' 
IlouranI, Syria end Lebatuin, A FoUtleet Essay (London, 1(M6). Consult 
najTODDd ezous. Let Elals da Leutnt toot SSendel Fwnfnis (Taris, 1031) 

)- Aelilcar, Ec«Iu(ion Politic u« de la Syria et du LUxin, da la Paterllne ft de P/m? 
(P»ris. 1035). 
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throughout the French mandatory regime despite some territorial 
and administrative reshufflings. In 1922 Jcbel Druzc was accorded 
the stahis of a separate state, and in 1924 the French created an 
autonomous sanjak of Alexandretta (partly to satisfy Turkish sus* 
cepUbilities and partly to conform to their basic policy of division). 
On January 1, 1925, howe%'cr, the states of Aleppo and pamascus 
became unified under the title of the state of Syria. French policy in 
the I^’ant tended to follow the pattern of administration in the 
French colonics. It was centralized rule par eiccUenee, with little 
or no regard for local autonomy. French administrators in S}Tia- 
Lebanon were not exactly of the highest caliber. (In contrast to the 
British, a colonial career did not attract many brilliant yoimg French- 
men.) 

Lebanon after World War I 

Of the four main divisions in the mandated territory, Frendi policy 
appeared relatively successful in two, namely, in Lebanon and Lat- 
t aki a. Lebanon, inhabited by a mixed popuIaUon and containing a 
slight Christian majority, eojo}'ed her separate status and looked 
toavard France for protection. In 1925, the Lebanese Bepresentative 
Council drafted a constitution which, promtilgated by the high com* 
misslonec, became law in May 1926. It gave Lebanon Western- 
patterned parliamentary institutions with a president, a cabinet, and 
two-chamber (later one<bamber) pailiamenL Article 30 mentioned 
specifically the republic’s dependent relationship to France, in con- 
fonmty widi the League of Nations mandate. The constitution was 
amended in 1927 and in 1929. 

The year 1931 and the first months of 1932 were difficult for 
Lebanon. The country suffered an acute economic crisis, which was 
reSected in unemployment, strikes, and general unrest. Public finances 
were subjected to particular strain, and the nath'e Lebanese authori- 
ties did little to alleviate the situation. On May 9, 1912. French High 
Commissioner Ponsot suspended the constitution, appointed a care- 
taker gON’ermneot, and look energetic steps to restore order in the 
Lebanese treasury. This crisis led the French to change their minds 
about the propriety of Western-modeled democratic institutions for 
a retarded country like Lebanon. The result was the decision to 
transform Lebanon from a parliamentary repubh’c into a senu'authori- 
tari a n corporative state. On Janoaiy 2, 1934, a new high commissioner. 
Count de MarteL promulgated a new Lebanese constitution which 
26S 
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niiurcd representation to tljc pn^essions, limited tlie authority of 
the parliament, reinforced the executive power, and provided proper 
mfeguards for public finances against irrcspotisible spending. 

Gradually a tradition was established whereby the president of the 
republic was to be a Maronlte Christian and the prime minister a 
Sunni .'foslem, thus assuring a babnee between the two prominent 
sections of the population. The constitution did not proside for any 
state religion, so freedom of worship became a reality. Some traces 
of the former Tttrllsh millet $}-stem could be found in ihearrangemcnt 
which gave the corporate religious communities the right to regulate 
some matters relating to the personal status of their members. Leba- 
non’s political forces were divided between the religious leaders, of 
whom the Maronitc patriarch wnu the most iniluential, and the 
political parties. Of these, the most important svere the Unionist 
group, headed by Emile Edd^, which was known for its insistence 
upon full Lebanese independence, and the Constitutionalist group, 
under bishara cl-fChuri, which faitjred closer icht/onsh/ps with other 
Arab countries. Otherwise the differences between these groups were 
not very profound. 

UVo Leb.'«non, the territory of Lattalda bad a rebtively peaceful 
existence. The Alawls constituted a separate Islamic sect which was 
anxious to resene its identity and which feared domination by the 
SunnU of Syria. Tlie French made full use of these fears, encouraging 
p.artlculari^ and considerably aiding the territory in its material 
progress. 

Syria o/ter IVorW War I 

Conditions In Syria and in the Jebel Druze * were far from satisfac- 
tory. French rule In these state* was resented because of its central- 
ization and because of its separation from Syria of dlistricts which were 
regarded as Syrian by Sunni Arab nationalists.* Within five years 
considerable tension de\'eloped. Thu gave rise, by the end of 1925, 
to an insunection which brake out in the Druze mountains and 
which soon spread to Damascus and ether parts of Syria.' In order 

* For coociitliRn In the Druze district. Mo Kerclso Couron, Lei Drases (Pirir, 
IWO). 

* The luUooatist cose b abtyprcMiiCerl to I^dmond Rzbbzch, VnM Si/rlerunei 
Detenlr Arohe (Farb, 1937). See ebo Elizabeth P. MacCallum, The KatloneUst 
Crusade In Syria (New Yoflt, 

* Tbb lasuirection was supported Vjr 4 variety of political groups such M the 
People's Party of Syria, IheFutureof Islam of Konya, the Inter-Islamlc Committee 
of Berlin, and the Third IntematloBsl of Moscow. Professor Faris Bey el-Khori 
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to quell the rebellion, the Frendi sent reinforcenients to Lebanon, 
armed Circassian and Arme nian auxiliaries to fight the insurgent 
Arabs; under the orders of General Sarrail, the high commissioner, 
tbej’ bombarded Damascus in the spring of 1926. Soon afterv^aid 
Smveida, the capital of Jebel Druze, was captured by French troops. 
By the end of 1926 the insurrection had been crushed. A ne%v high 
commissioner, Henri de Jouvenel, entrusted to Ahmed Nanu Bey 
the formation of a government in Damascus, w'hich, it was hoped, 
would follow French guidance. 

At the same time French policy tended to follow the constitub'onal 
pattern des-eloped in Lebanon. In 1928 the French high commissioner 
directed the con^'ocatian of a Syrian Constituent Assembly. Elections 
to the Assembly resulted in the emergence of a powerful National 
Bloc (Kutla) founded by Ibrahim Hanann. Among its leaders were 
men such as Hashim el-Atassi, Jamil Mardam Bey, Saadnllah el-Jabri, 
andFariseVQmri.Witi^ the Mcyc operated another group known as 
Istiqlal, which advocated complete independence of Syria. Headed 
by Shuiit el-Quwatli, this group included Emir Adfl Arslan and a 
nationalist, Riyadh es-Sulh. The bloc did not secure a 
majority of seats, but being more determined and disdpliDed than 
other groups it played a roleout of proportion to its numbers and soon 
began to dominate Syrian politics. Its members were elected to the 
most important positions in the Assemblv. 

The Assembly drew up a coostihition which, in some important 
respects, was unacceptable to the French authorities. The points 
objected to in particular were a pnwision for a united Syria (which 
would mean the obliteration of the separate status of Lebanon and 
of other areas under French mandate as weD as of Palestine and Trans- 
jordan) and pimisions concerning Sj-rian armed forces and foreign 
relations, which made no mention of the mandatory relationship to 
France. For this reason, a new high commissiouer, M. Ponsot, first 
suspended the Assembly and then ^ter several unsuccessful attempts 
at negotiation dissolved it altogether. In May 1930 he issued a consti- 
tution for Syria by lus own decree. This new document embodied 
virtually all the articles of the old one except those to which Fran« 
objected, Artide U6 specificaBy confirmed Frances responsibilities 
under the mandate of the I,eague of Nations. Jebel Druze and Lat* 

was as fnfeErttoa] leader cf the t iaui tectioa. In the Jebel Dnse, the insnrgentJ 
yren led by the leading family of Soltan el-Atiaih. la Damasco* the leadenhip 
assumed by Dr. Sbahbaztdar. 
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taJda remained outside Syria. Speda] articles provided for the estah- 
lishment of the so-called Common Interests (to Syria, Lebanon, and 
other areas) to be administered largely by French officials. 

The netv constitution u-as accepted by the people of Syria svithout 
violent opposition, and in 191^ elections to the single Chamber took 
place. They resulted in a victory for the “moderates," i.e., those who 
were svilh'ng to co-operate svith the French. Nevertheless, the extreme 
nationalists succeeded In obtaining around 25 per cent of the scats. 
The Chamber elected Mohammed Ali el-Ahid president of the repub- 
lic, and he in turn appointed a moderate, Haqqi el-Azem prime minis- 
ter. Tlie new cabinet Included, however, a number of nationalists. 
The latter soon emerged as the most influential group in the Chamber 
of Deputies, demanding a Franco-S)'rian treaty to replace the man- 
datory regime. Their stand was strengthened by developments in 
British-controlled Iraq where a treaty bad just been substituted for 
the mandate. 


Treatlet tcilh France 

The negotiations which ensued lasted for nearly four years. They 
were first conducted in Syria by High Commisrioner Ponsot but, 
owing to the intransigence of ^e Kutla group, ended in failure. 
Eventually they were transferred to France. A Syrian delegation 
composed of six members with representatives of both moderates and 
nationalists went to Paris and there, on September 9, 1936, concluded 
a treaty. This document, which was signed by Vienot, French under- 
secretary of foreign affairs, and Hashun Bey el-Atassi, chief Syrian 
delegate, was composed of a main treaty, a military convention, and 
annexes and was to be valid for t>venly-Eve years. The main pro- 
visions were as foUosvs; Syria was to become independent mtbla 
three years and was to be sponsored by France for membership in 
the League of Nations; France and Syria entered into a military 
alliance; France obtained the right to maintaio two air bases; French 
land forces were permitted to stay in the Alawi and Druze districts 
for five years; these districts, however, were to be incorporated into 
Syria; Fr«ich military instructors wre to advise the Syrian army, 
and France was to supply It with armaments and military equipment; 
incase of war Syria’s duty was to co-operate ^v^t& France on her own 
soil by protecting and maintaining aerodromes and by furnishing 
communications and transit assistance as well as water. 

In the annexed letters, Syria agreed to recruit technical advisen 
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nnd experts in France, to csfahlish a special Judicial sj'stem for the 
protection of foreigners, and to accord the French ambassador the 
right of precedence over other diplomatic rcprcscntati\’cs. AH these 
provisions followed the pattern of the Anglo-lraqi treaty of 1930, but 
tliere were some differences. These consisted in the following pro- 
«sions: (1) despite SjTias sovereipity over Latlakia and Jebel 
Druze, the administrative autonomy of these areas was expressly 
provided fon (2) a special regime u-as established for foreign schools, 
charitable ioslituUons, and ardieologica! missions; (3) a promise was 
made to negotiate a university convention; (4) Syria promised to 
respect the acquired ph)sica] and le^l rights of Frenchmen; (5) a 
monetary agreement was concluded; (6) a financial agreement vrns 
attached to the treaty. 

It \vss relaliwly easy for the French to conclude a similar treaty 
with Lebanon, The treaty «-as signed by Count de Martel and Emile 
Edd& on November 13, 1916, following negoUations conducted in 
Beirut The Lebanese treaty was a s-irtual dupUcate of the S)Tian one 
except for pro%'isions which referred to territorial and minority^ ques- 
tions peculiar to Lebanon and for the fact that no limit was put upon 
the time, type, or number of French forces to be stadoned in Lebanese 
territory. 

Id the late fall, elections took place in S^iia. They resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the National Bloc, which secured a majority* 
in the eighty-sii-member Chamber.* The Chamber elected Faris el- 
Khuri as its president, and, upon accepting Mobammed Air el*Abid’s 
resignation from the president of flie republic, elected Hashim el- 
Atassi to this post Jamil Maidam B^ became prime minister. The 
Brst impormnt act of the new parliament was to tatity* the Franco* 
Syrian treaty. The next was to incoiporate Jebel Drnze and Lattalda 
into the S^Tian republic. Ciadually the French high commissioner 
began transfening his functions to the Syrian gov'emment* The 
Syrians were full of hopes, and this optimism was highli^ted by the 
return of some prominent exiled leaders to whom amnesty had been 
granted. 

In Lebanon political developments took a parallel course; although 
the Sunni Arabs did not share the Maionites’ Joy over the conclusion 
of the treaty'. To them the treatyr meant abandonment of hope for a 

» Out of tliis oDmber tixteea Rpresented religions minorities seven llie 
Eedenis tribes. 

• See John Morgan Jones, La Fin du Mjndat FranfcU en Syrie et att Libon 
(Paris. 1938). ’ 
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reunion with Syria. In January 1937 the constitution of 1926 was re- 
stored. The new electoral law adopted in 1037 provided for a Cham- 
ber whose members were to be elected in the ratio of two-thirds on 
a sectarian basis to one-third hy nominations. The elections in the 
fall of 1937 were organized in accordance with this provision. No 
radical change could be observed in Lebanese politics, which coo- 
tinued to be marked by personal rivalries and sectarian issues. 

The early optimism of the Syrian and Lebanese nationalists was 
soon dissipated. First, France delayed and eventually refused to 
ratify the treaties. This was due partly to political changes in France 
(the Blum Popular Front administration gave place to a right-of- 
center coalition ) and partly to a feeling of national insecurity. Faced 
with the TCsuTgence of German and Italian militariJm, France was 
reluctant to liquidate her Syro-Lebanese base in the eastem Medi- 
terranean. Secondly, Syria ran Into dilBculty almost immediately in 
her quest for unity. The opposition came from Turkey, and the 
quarrel centered on the sanjak of Alexandretta. 

TJie Sanjak of Alezonirctio 

Ever since the peace settiemeat, Turkey had watched enziously 
over the san/ak, which was inhabited by a mired Turldsh-Arab- 
Kurdlsb population. In fact, Alezaodretta remained the only Turkisb 
terra irredenta, Turkey being otherwise quite satisfied with her exist- 
ing boundaries. NVhen Turkey concluded the Franklin-Bouillon agree- 
ment in 1921 she made sure that the special status of Alexandietta 
would be recognized by France and that the sanjak would be granted 
adequate autonomy. With the conclusion of the Franco-Syriao 
treaty, which provided for s unified Syria, Turkey felt that the fuhjre 
of Alexandretta was /eopardized, and she immediately raised objec- 
tions. The Turkisb argument ran as follows; when concluding the 
Franklin-Bouillon agreement, Turkey had not considered France as 
a mandatory power over Syria; Turkey bad never regarded the san- 
jak as a part of Syria; Turkey had entrusted the care of the Turks 
in Alexandretta to France alone, and for this reason she was bound to 
object to the transfer of responsibilities to Syria; the only legitimate 
solution was for France to conclude with the sanjak a separate treaty 
similar to those concluded with Syria and Lebanon. 

France did not accept this Turkish thesis in its entirety but was 
willing to compromise. Consequently, in December 1936, the matter 
was brought to the Council of the League of Nations. On January 
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27, 1937, ihe Council recommended that the sanjak be granted full 
autonomy in its internal affairs. Its foreign relations were to be en- 
trusted to S}Tia, and it ^s'as to be linked to S)Tia by a fiscal and 
monetai)' union. Turkish was proclaimed an official language. The 
Council reserved for itself the right to approve those foreign poliej* 
acts of S)Tia whidi would affect the status of the sanjak. A Couned 
delegate of French nationality was to reside in the sanjak with the 
right of lemporarj* veto. France and Turkey were to enforce, if neces- 
sarj", the Councils decisions: and a statute and fundamental law for 
the sanjak were to be drafted and submitted for the Council’s ap- 
pro>‘aL On May 29, 1937, the Council adopted the statute on the 
basis of which the new regime was to begin on No^-ember 29. Simul- 
taneously, France and Turkey concluded a trea^’ guaranteeing the 
integrity of the sanjak. Thus the first dent in the unity of S^Tia was 
made: the sanjak was \irtual!y separated from the ne^v republic and 
its predominantly Turkish character was recognized.* 

In Syria, both the public and the gm'onmcnt protested vigorously 
against these decisions, nod the S^-rian parliament refused to accept 
the new statute for Alexandretta. France was se%'ere1y criticized for 
abandoning her new Syrian ally and for appeasing Turkey. The 
National Bloc suffered a decline in popularity for not ha>'iag strolled 
for the sanjak \sitb greater determination. 

The Syrians v^e^vcd the 1937 arrangements as temporary and as 
leading inevitably, should France persist in her pro-Turkish policy, 
to the final incorporation of the sanjak in the Turkish stale. In this 
the)’ were ri^L Menaced by Cennany and Italy, France was deter- 
mined to seek allies in the Medilciranean. She belie\ed the Turks 
to be more snluable and reliable than the S>Tians. The same reasons 
which led France to suspend the raliEcation of her treaties with 
Syria and Lebanon caused her to choose the Turkish side in the 
sanjak controversy. By 193S it became obvious that Turkey would 
regard a sadsfactoij' solution in the sanjak as the price for linking 
her fate with that of France. On July 0, 1938, France and Turkey con- 
cluded an agreement in Antioch for the joint garrisoning of the sanjak 
by French and Turkisb troops. The next day a Franco-TurJdsh treaty 
of friendship vras signed at Ankara. And on July 5 impressive forma- 
tions of crack Turkish troops entered the sanjak. Electoral lists, 
drawn up under joint Franco-Turldsh supervision, showed a Turkish 
rFw a ducossum of this problens bum a French point of view, see Paul dn 
\koa,Le VSnuSTedAlexandretle. 1934-1939 (Paris. 1838 ), 
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majority of B3 per cent, which meant that the Tories would be en- 
titled to a majority of seats in the sanJaVs Assembly. 

The elections held in September 1933 resulted, as could be foreseen, 
in the establishment of a Turkish-dominated Assembly. Its president, 
as well as the president and prime minister of the sanjalc, which had 
become the republic of Hatay, were all Turks. Intensive agitation 
followed for the Joining of Ilatay with Turkey. The republic of 
Hatay, which was a \irtual French-Turkish condominium, lasted less 
than a year. On June 23, 1939, in Paris, France and Turkey concluded 
a treaty of mutual assistance, and on the same day, by an agreement 
signed at Ankara, France ceded to Turkey the sanjak of Alexan- 
dretta. 

SVniA AND LEBANON DURING WORLD WAR H 

France’s refusal to ratify the treatj' of 1936 had a bad effect upon 
Syrian political life. Splits occurred in the dominant National Bloc, 
and a vocal opposition, lc^o^vn as the Constitutionalist Party, was 
formed around Dr. Abdur Rahman Sbahbandar, who had returned 
from exile. Cabinet crises followed each other in rapid succession, 
leading to a virtual stalemate in government activities. On July 7, 
1939, the president of the republic resided, and on July 10 the ^e^v 
French high commissioner, Gabriel Pucaux, suspended the constitu- 
tion, dissolved the Chamber, and appointed a nonpolitical Council of 
Directors to govern the country under his authority. This was fol- 
lowed by decrees restoring separate regimes for the Druze and Lal- 
talda districts and introducing a special administration for the north- 
east province of Jezira. Thus, on the eve of the Second World War 
Franco re-established direct rule over Syria in the hope of strength- 
ening her eastern Mediterranean bulwark. The French administra- 
tion also curbed various pro-Nazi and extremist organizations, 
including the Communist Party. 

Similar measures were undertaken in Lebanon $oon after the 
outbreak of the war. There (he high commissioner also suspended 
the constitution and dissolved the Chamber. The president of 
Lebanon, however, remained in office, but the normal cabinet was 
replaced by a single secretary of stale who governed through civil 
servants under French supervision. 

Toward the French, who were facing a threat to their survival, 
Syrian and Lebanese political circles expressed, at least out%vaTdIy, 
their loyalty, stressing also dieir altechment to the camp of democ- 
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racy. In reality, how'cver, Arab jmblic i^inion NS'as hostfle to France 
and to (he Allies In general, nesentment at wliat was bcne%'ed to be 
a betrayal of the Arabs after World War I, appeasement of Turley 
In the Alcxandrctta Issue, the nonratification of the Syrian and Leba* 
ncse treaties, and the excitement wer the Zionist question in Pales- 
tine — all contributed to a definitely anU-Ally trend in the Lesaot. 
As one observer has aptly phrased It, “From tfie point of s'lew of 
the exploited nations of the East, lliere was nothing to choose be- 
tween the oppression eretdsed in the name of democracy and that 
exercised In the name of Fascism-* • 

During the Cnt months of llic w-ar France assembled In SjTia a 
large force, Vnosvn as the Army of the Lcs’ant, under the command 
of General W'ej-gand. It uas expected that, if war were to extend to 
tlie eastern Mediterranean, this army would have a mafor role to 
play. France's defeat In June 1010 pul an end to these plans. SjTia 
and Lebanon found themselves under Vichy control and most mem- 
bers of the French civil and military administration refused to ad- 
here to General de Gaulle's Free French Committee. 

The attitude of French oIBcsaldom could be explained in part by 
the traditional antl-Critlsh feeling of the French in Syria. Bntaio 
had been blamed for setting a dangerous precedent by her treat)' 
with Iraq in 1030, which greatly emboldened Syrian rutionalists. 
Some Frenchmen had nwer succeeded in shaking the suspicion 
that, back in the IftWs, Britain would base been only too glad to 
see Faisal pres-jul and to substitute her control of Syria for French 
control Moreover, the French knmv of Britain’s annojince at the 
fact that Syria and Lebanon bad become centers of intrigue for Arab 
refugees from Palestine, who conducted asti-British guenilla opera- 
tions from this safe shelter. 

'The Vichy authorities hoped to prevent the British from seizing 
the Frenrh Levant, but at the same time they were compelled to 
open their gates to Axis influence. Id August 1010 the Italian and 
German Armistice Commissions arrived in Beirut, and before long 
signs of Aois infiltxation began to mxiltip'ly. Herr von Hentig, cHef of 
the Near East Department of the German Foreign Office, arrived 
in Syria, and German propaganda, usually successful with the Arabs, 
was stepped up considerably. The real crisis ocearred in May 1941 
when General Dentz, Vichy high commissioner, permitted German 
aircraft to land and refuel on Syrian airfields when in transit to Iraq 

• Bomani. op. ciJ., p. 230. 
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to nid Raslild Ali’s rebcUion. The prct«?nse of VichJ' neutrality could 
no longer be nufntamed, and Great Britain decided to act 

British Inicrvention in the Levant 

On June 8. IWl, British troops, commanded by General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, Invaded S^Tia frwn Palestine, Transjordan, and 
Iraq. Free French elements accompanied them. Vichy forces offered 
resistance, but after a month of fighting General Dentz sued for 
peace. On July 14, as armistice »vas sip7ed. SyziA and Lebanon were 
included in the area under the British hliddle East Command and 
subjected to occupation by (he British Kinth Army. To unify Levant’s 
economy with the rest of the Middle East, the British included it 
in the sterling bloc in September. 

The question of Franco-Sytian-Lehancse relationships remained 
to be solved. On the day of the in^-asion, the French commander, 
General Catroux, issued a proclamation In which he stated that Free 
France intended to put an end to the mandatory regime, to proclaim 
Syria and Lebanon free and independent, and to negotiate a treaty 
which would defioe their mutual relations. Catroi^s declaration 
wu endorsed in a separate statement issued in Cairo on the same 
day by Ambassador Sir Miles Lampson in the name of Great Britain. 
On June 24 Geoent de Caulfe appointed General Catroiix Tlelegate 
General and Flenipotenliaiy of Free France in the Levant*— a title 
replacing the former title of high commissioner — and instructed him 
to negotiate treaties with Syria and Lebanon at the earliest possible 
dale. 

In making these promises, the Free French no doubt pursued a 
policy adv'Dcated by the British. The dramatic changes in Syria gave 
the British an oppoitunily to restore to some degree their good stand- 
ing with the Arabs, a standing whidi had undergone severe strain as 
a result of the Palestinian contwersy. It soon beeame clear that 
British and French interpretations of the June 8, l&Il, pledges varied. 
General de Gaulle conducted a poli^ of procrastination, trying to 
postpone the moment of Syrian and Lebanese liberation and insist- 
ing upon the privileged position of France even after the treaties 
were concluded. In contrast. Great Britain interpreted these pledges 
literally, and while not denying Fiance a privileged position in the 
Levant, she pressed for a speedy transfer of essential controls and 
services to the Syrians and Lebanese. Attempts were made to recon- 
cile these attitudes: on August IS, 1941, Oliver Lyttelton, British 
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minister of stale for the MIdtIIc East, and General de Gaulle ex- 
cliangcd letters in which they reaffirmed that "Great Britain has no 
interest in SjTia or Lebanon, except to win the wa^ and that once 
independence of the Lo’ant states has been achics’cd, ‘France should 
have the predominant position in S)Tia and Lebanon o^•cr any other 
European Power."* On September 9. 1911, similar declarations were 
made by Prime Minister Churchill in the House of Commons. But 
tliey could not dispel the basic divergence in French and British 
policies. Kor was the tension allc\’ialed by the appointment of Major- 
General Sir Edward Spears, a staunch representative of imperial 
traditions, as head of the British mission to Ujc Levant The French 
resented his interference in Sj-tian politics and suspected liim of 
sinister plots with the Arabs against France’s position in the Levant 


EMANCIPATION OF SYRIA AND LEBANON 
In the meantime General CaUoux undertook the rather ungrateful 
task— from the Frcndi point of view— of reaching an agreement 
with SjTja and Lebanon that would lead tmvard their emancipation. 
On September 2S, 1941, he proclaimed the iodcpcndence of SjTiat 
stating in particular that (1) she would ‘enjoy from now onwards 
the Tights and prerogatives of an independent and sovereign State"} 
(2) she would have the power to appoint diplomatic representatives 
abroad; (3) she would have the right to organize her national forces; 
(4) she would be obliged to accord Fiance and her Allies necessary 
aid and facilities during the war, and (5) the foregoing stipulations 
should be replaced as soon as possible by a final settlement "in the 
form of a Franco-SjTian Treaty which svill definitely guarantee the 
independence of the country." •• 

This act was followed by the proclamation of Lebanese independ- 
ence on November 26, 1941. Us terms were similar to those of the 
Syrian proclamation. To implement these documents. General Ca- 
troux asked Sheikh Taj ed-Din to assume the presidency of Syria 
and requested Alfred Nacca^^ president of X.ebanon, to remain 
in that post 

Soon afterward Great Britain extended de jure recognition to both 
republics, and in February 1942 General Spears svas appointed first 
British nunister to Syria and Lebanon. Other recognitions followed, 
but the Arab states were guarded and slow in acknorvledging Syrian 
and Lebanese independence. As for the United States, it resers-ed 

• Quoted lyHoarani, op. 245 . ><» jfcjd, pp. 249 - 250 . 
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its Judgment until the formal tennlnallon of the mandate, which it 
beliCT-ed should come about by the conchshn and nifificaticra of 
bilateral treaties behveen tlie two states and France. In 1&12 George 
U'adsworth ss-as appointed American consul general and diplomatic 
agent to both Levantine governments. 

Despite this formal emancipation France svas neither willing nor 
ready to transfer major functions of gos-emment to the nesv republics. 
The question of the corutitutioiulity of both regimes remained in 
abeyance, both Presidents Taj ed-Din and Naccache owing their 
offices to General Catroux*s appointment and not to the freely ex* 
pressed will of their peoples. Moreover, General de Gaulle objected 
la the name of Free France to the bolding of elections in both 
countries. 

In consequence, the mood of expectation gradually gave way to 
one of hostility. Public opinion did not spare Britain either, believing 
that she countenanced France's behavior. In Syria the National Bloc 
experienced a revival, this lime under the leadenhip of Shufcri el- 
Quwatli, and there was a marked tendency toward left-wing ex- 
tremism os expressed by the growth of Socialist and Communist 
movements. 

Under the preature of public opinion, the Free French authorities 
In March l&U decided to re-establish the suspended constitutions in 
both Syria and Lcbanoiu Elections held in the summer of that year 
resulted in the establishment of nationalistically minded parliaments 
in Damascus and Beirut In Syria the National Bloc regained its 
dominant position and its new I^der, Sbulcri <J-QuwallJ, was elected 
to the presidency of the republic. Fans e?-Khuri, Saadullah cl-Jabri, 
Jamil Mardam Bey, old leaders of the bloc, once again took the reins 
of power by assuming key legislative ond executive positions. 

In Lebanon events followed a parallel course. The pro-French 
leaders were dismissed from their posts and replaced by nationalists, 
some of whom, as for example the new prime minister, Riyadh es- 
Sulh, had long-standing ties with Syrian nationalist leaders. The 
Lebanese Chamber, composed of thirty Christians and twenty-five 
Moslems, elected Dishara el-Khuri president of the republic. 

The advent to power of the nationalists in both countries fore- 
shadowed a more determined struggle for complete emancipation 
from French tutelage. This tutelage was expressed in a number of 
legislative and administrative restrictions placed upon both republics 
by France. In particular, the French delegate general still refained 
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ihe ri^t to Issue decrees wL'cb restnctcd both parliancnts In the 
free escrdse of le^Iative po%rer, and he could still im-ole those 
prm-isions of the S^Tiin and Lebanese constitutions which, w-ith 
reference to the League of Nations mandate, made France lesponsi* 
ble for the maintenance of order and lecnritj' and for the defense and 
conduct of foreign relations of both countries. Moreos'er, the delegate 
general administered directly the Common Interests, in particular 
the custonjs, maintained control o\'eT local lexnes known as the 
Troupn Spccieies and mer the state secoritj* police, and oerdsed 
auth^t)' m'CT nomad tribes and press ccnsoiship- He also was In a 
position to exert inSnence, throu^ French technical adsisers. In the 
SvTian and I^banesc administrations. Moreos-cr, French intelhgence 
cincers, known as agents of the Serriccs Sp^ciata, were still much 
in c\'idence in both states. 

The nationalist gos emments of Ssiia and Lebanon objected to all 
these prerogath'es and demanded their abolidoo. De CauHe’s Free 
Frendj Committee retorted that France’s responsihih'ties could not 
be terminated without the appfo\*al of the League of Nations or of 
its successor. It also argued tlmt the spcdal prerogatis'es esjos'ed by 
France could be relioq^bed only as a result of treaties which would 
safeguard French Interests in the Lex'ant 
Nationalist reaction to this rebrsal w^ls stronger the Free 
FrenA bad expected. On Novembei 6, 1^43, the Lebanese parlia- 
ment adopted a resolution to drop bom the coastitutien all those 
articles that referred to France as a rxundatory power. Two days 
later the new French delegate general, HeDeu, placed the president 
of the repuhlic and the znajorit}* of his cabinet under arrest, sus- 
pended the constihition. and appointed Emile E^de as bead of the 
state and of the goieiumenl. The Lebanese replied wdth a general 
strike and anti-F rendi riots. Tlie British did not l^de their disapprwal 
of the precipitate French action, feeling that such action was likely 
to endanger order and seeuri^ in the area under British militaiy 
comruand. Faced with nationalist outbreaks and with simultaneous 
British pressure General de Gaulle promptly recalled HeDeu, send- 
ing General Cafroui to smooth out the diDerences. Lebanese leaders 
were released and reinstated in their functions. 

On January 24, 1944, a similar crisis occurred in Ssiia, though 
in less violent form. On that the president of republic and 
the luembers of j^rliament look an oath of aDegiance to t^ constitn- 
tion, expressly leasing out Article 116, whidi referred to French 
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mandaloty rcsponsibflilles. This action did not, however, have the 
same re\-olut(onary character as the earlier Lebanese defiance, be- 
cause, instead of preceding. It followed an agreement, reached on 
December 22, 19-J3, with the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion. The agreement, which extended to both S^ria and I,ebanon, 
provided for the definitive transfer of posvers from the delegate 
general to the gm’cmments concerned. The nationalists had tri- 
umphed. 

In the course of l&M, all the functions of the delegate genesa] 
Were transferred to the S)Tian and Lebanese governments with the 
exception of the Troupfs SpMdes. French delay in placing them 
under Sj-ro-Lebanese command caused resentment Mutual irrita- 
tion was increased by French insistence upon the conclusion of 
treaties whicli would bind SjTla and Lebanon to France and which, 
according to the French view, were ncccssaiy to relieve France of 
her mandatory responsibilities. France insisted In particular: (1) 
on safeguards for French cultural establishments in the Levant; 
(2) on the recognition of her economic rights; and (S) on the recog* 
nllion of her strategic interests in the area (she asked for air and 
naval bases and the right to organize and command Syrian and 
Lebanese armies). 

The Tteilighi of French Influence 

Negotiations concerning these treaty arrangcmcnls were scheduled 
to begin on May 19, 19-i5. Four days earlier, bosvevcr, fresh Frendj 
reinforcements disembaikod in Beirut The Lebanese protested vigor- 
ously against their arrival The ensuing strikes and riots which broke 
out in Beirut soon spread all over Lebanon and S}Tia. French citizens 
were assaulted, and both governments broke off their negotiations 
with the French delegate general, Ccncral Beynet For a few days 
the political situation in the Levant remained in suspease. Nothing 
less than the sovereignty of both states was at stake. So long as the 
French could maintain military control ever the whole region, the 
independence of Syria and Lebanon would remain illusory — and both 
parlies realized this fact perfectly tvell. 

In this moment of tension direct British intervention again tipped 
the scales fa fsivr of the repablics. At the end of May Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill asked General de Gaulle, in a fonn 
resembling an ultimatum, to order his troops to cease fire and wlh* 
draw to their banacks. Threatened with imminent British action, De 
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Caulle complied with this demand. Peace was restored, but treaty 
negotiations with France were not renewed. Encouraged by British 
support, Syria and Lebanon on June 21, 1&]5, issued a Joint declara* 
tion dismissing all French citizens from their services and announcing 
the transfer of the Troupes Sp^clales to tJicIr national controL On 
July 7 France gave her forma! consent to this transfer. It had been 
accomplished in forty-five days. 

In the meantime the Independent intenutlooa] status of both 
republics was p'ven explidt recognition by a number of diplomatic 
acts. In July 19-1-i the Sm'fet Union, and in September of the same 
year the United States, granted the Levant states full and uncon- 
ditional recognition in which no mention was made of the special 
position of France. Both republics partidpated as independent 
states in the negotiations leading toward the creation of the Arab 
League, and both signed the League pact on March 22. 1945, as 
founding members. In conformity with the Yalta decisions, Syria and 
Lebanon declared war on Germany and Japan on March 1, 1945. 
signed the United Nations declaration fa April, and by these acts 
gained admission to the United Nations conference at San Frandsco. 
From that time on, sovereign status was accorded both republics 
without question by the outside world or e% cn by France. The only 
question that remained to be settled was the wiihdraxval of foreign 
troops from the republics' territories. On December 13 1945 the 
Britih and French go-eminenls issued a Joint statement promising 
^dud evacuatioii of their forces from the Levant Tbl, statement 
ehated protests fa Beirut and Damascus, where the nationalist 
govemmenb were anxious to see a speedy departure of foreign 
. tro,^s. On February 4. 1^6. Syria and Lebanon brought the matter 
to Ae attenbon of the United Nations Security Coundl. After a brief 
debate the ^encan delegation mmed that the Counefl express its 
confidence t^t foreign troops would be e>-acuated as soon as prac 
ticable and that negotiations to that end would be undertaken svith- 
affinnative votes, this proposal was not 
adopts because of a Soviet veto. Russia voted against it on the 
grorad that It w-as too vague. Tbereupon France and Great Britain 
1 *■ A ^ t ^ite the veto th^ would abide by the resolution. 
At the CTd of April they informed the Council that they had agreed 
to with^w their troops from Syria without delay and from Lebanon 
by gradual stages. Withdrawal frona Syria ivas carried out in the 
same mon and by December 31, 1946, the last foreign soldiers 
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had dqjarted from Lebanon. Thus both rcpubUcs achlev’cd complete 
political emancipation. 

TIIE IlErUBLlC OF LEBANON 

Lebanon's postwar history can be reviwed under two headings: 
(1) Internal politics and (2) her rebtions with the big powers and 
^e states of the Middle Cast. 

Internally the )’Oung reptiblic continued her traditional political 
pattern.** Tlie presidenc)- of the republic remained In the hands of a 
Christian, and the position of prime minister ssTis resers-ed for a 
Moslem. Bishara el-Churi and ni)'adh GS*Sulh continued in their 
respective positions despite v-arious political shifts and changes in 
the cabinet's membenhip. In the spring of 1&47 the first elections 
since the adiics’cmenl of independence tool: pbee in Lebanon In the 
midst of a political campaign marked by extremist tendencies and 
occasional riolence. The return from exile of Anton Saadch, who 
assumed the leadenhip of the S)Tian National Part)’, and of Fasvzi 
chKaNS’ukji, a rcs'olutlonafy of Palestinian fame who spent the war 
years In Germany, added to the political unrest of the country. There 
Was a simultaneous rcvis-al of the sembFascist organiation Pfuiknges 
Libenaltes and of the Communist Party. The les-crance of lies with 
Frattce, a quarrel oser tlie customs administration with Syria, and 
Unemployment resulting from the withdrawal of foreign troops, all 
resulted in serious economic diincullies and social unrest. The elec* 
tions, which gave a substantial majority to the gos’cmment's sup- 
porters (the Constitutionalist Party), aroused a storm of protest 
from the opposition because of alleged irregubritics. In September 
19-17 opposition groups meeting in Tripoli demanded the dissolution 
of the Cliamber and called for new elections. No action was taken 
On this demand because in 1SM8 the attention of the people was di- 
verted to the Palestine issue. Beginning with the fall of IWS, the 
government took sterner measures against lliose extremist groups 
which Ihrealencd order and security. Strict surveillance. Including 
temporary arrests and sbort-term /ail sentences, was oppb'ed to 
klustafa cl-Aris, a trade unionist chief and leader of the outlawed 
Communbt Party. On July 7, 1W9, the government arrested Anton 
Saadch with a number of his associates, accusing them of a plot 
against the government. On the next day Saadeh was executed by 

>• For a dilcusston of portwsr poLlks, fee C. E. Kuk. "Independent Syria and 
Lebanon," RCAJ.. July-Oct. JWS. 
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order of a military court. Ten days later Lebanese police locked and 
sealed the headquarters of the Phalanges Lihanclses. which was 
accused of subvenive activities. \Vhflc this action was being taken 
ag.iin 5 t the cstremlsts, tlie go^-emment made a move toward stricter 
control of public opifdon by stipprcssing all ne^'spapen 'vlth a 
circulation of less than 1.500, as well as sUty*hvo political news* 
papen which failed to post a security bond. 

Despite the outward stability o! the regime (President Khuri was 
sworn into office in September 1910 for another term of six years, and 
Riyadh cs-Sulh remained prime minister), there were undercurrents 
of unrest and siolence, os excmplilicd by the unsuccessful attempt 
upon Riyadh cs*Sullis life in Marcli 19% by a member of the out- 
lawed Syrian KaUonalist Party. In April 1931 the second elections 
in the independent republic were held under the supenision of a 
caretaker cabinet beaded by Unsaem cl-OwcinS. Tbe general con- 
sensus was that this time the government had refrained from inter- 
fcrenco and the elections were termed honest by official circles and 
the opposition alike. The Constitutionalist Party maintained its 
majority in the Chamber, with the Progressive Socialist Party ol 
Kamal Jumblal (a Druzc leader), the Kational Bloc Party (Medi- 
terranean Culture Croup ) of Raymond Edd^, the Phalanges of Pierre 
Gemayel.aod a group of Independents led by Camille Shamoun form- 
ing the opposition. No basic departure, howcr\'cr, could be noticed 
from the essentially sectarian character of Lebanese politics, and 
proportional representation according to religious sects was main- 
tained in the Chamber. 

Rehlions tcith the West 

la iatematioRal affairs, Lebanon was anxious to cultivate good 
relations svitb the powers of the West, particularly with the United 
States. American cultural institutions, especially American Uni- 
versit)’ in Beirut, provided a significant link behveen the two coun- 
tries, a link strengthened by increasing economic exchanges. Ameri- 
can air lines and an oil company extended their business operations 
to Lebanon, the latter making Sidoa (Saida ) a terminal of the Trans- 
Arabian Pipe Line (Tapline) which carries oil from the fields of 
Saudi Arabia, Monetary and financial issues beclouded Lebanon’s 
relations «ith France, but not to the breaking point Lebanon's pro- 
Westem orientation was also evidenced by the earlier-mentioned 
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curbs on Communist activities and by her refusal to recognize some 
of the Soviet satellite regimes la eastern Europe. Nevertheless, 
Lebanon maintained dlplomatlcreJatlons svith the Soviet Union. The 
latter apparently look full ads-antage of this situation by converting 
her legation in Beirut Into the reputedly greatest Soviet propaganda 
center in Ujc Middle East 

Lebanon’s delegate In the United Nations, Dr. Charles Malik, re- 
peatedly went on record os favoring Western concepts of human 
right! and ^V'ester7^ policies. In July 1930 Lebanon endorsed the 
United Nations Korean resolutions which branded tlie North Korean 
Communists as aggressors, and she seemed generally anxious to 
cultivate ^Vesten^ friendship. The Palestinian controversy m-calcd 
once again, howes’er, the Arab diaracter d{ the republic. Lebanon 
strongly objected to the partitioning of Palestine and subsequently 
sent some forces agalnrf Israel Ihe pro-Israel policy of the United 
States provoked anll-Amcrican demonstratloru, especially among 
student), but tliey svere less violent In character that) those in Syria, 
Iraq, or Egypt, In June 1031 Dr. Malik made a ipccch in Beirut fcre- 
shadowing Lebanon's practical rccotKiiiation with the existence of 
Israel and even admitting that Israel, with other Arab states, would 
have « role to play in the defense of the Middle East against crtemaJ 
aggression.** 

fleletionr trifA the Middle Eosf 

Lebanon’s relations with her Arab rreigbbon continued to be con- 
ditioned by two factors: (1) her essentially Arab character as a 
nation and (2) the pirponderance of the Christiarj element in her 
population. kVbllc the Erst factor pushed Lebanon Into co-operation 
with the Arab states through the Instrumentality of the Arab League 
and otherwist^ the second acted as nbrake on the pro-Arab tendencies 
and dictated to the little republic a cautious coune that would pennlt 
Imjt to maintain her independence and Indis'Iduality. It svas this 
second facet of Lebanese policy whidi led her consistently to oppose 
the Greater Syria scheme advocated by King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan, os well as to Insist on the retentfon of full sovereignly by the 
members of the Arab League. This same factor made it imperative 
for Lebanon always to keep the door open for an undentanding with 
the kVest as a time-tested guarantee against complete submergence 
in her Moslem environment 

»» New York Timer, June 13, IftSl. 
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The Coup of 1^2 ond ff» Aftermath 
Although Lebanon was an island of tolerance in comparison with 
her sister countries, her democracy suffered from two deCdencies: 
one %vas the strictly sectarian basis of her polib’eal processes; an- 
other was the narrowness of her political structure. To an impartial 
observer Lebanon’s politics appeared like a nes’cr-ending game of 
musical chairs in whidi the principal actors were always the same, 
with temporary absences from the scene of this or that individual 
due to the noirnal hazards of the political professioiL The people at 
large were eipected either to mind their business in the lopsided 
economy of this little state or simply to conform to the wishes and 
ideas of their feudal lords, party chieftains, and ecclesiaslltal lead- 
ers (the latter abounded in this sect-ridden country). Those ivho 
found that their nath-c land Nvas too crowded and poor could emi- 
grate to the more promising lands of South or North America, pro- 
vided the biter were liberal enou^ in their immigration policies. 
This, in a broad generalization, was the slate of affairs prm'ailmg 
unto the summer of 1932. 

In June of that fateful year in the annals of Arab history, a new 
organizatioQ dedicated to radical reform came into prominence. 
Called the Socialist and National Front, it demanded an end of sec- 
tarian representation, a purge in the administration, and eradication 
of abuses in the government Although the Front could boost of no 
more than eight deputies in the seveoty-seven-man parliament it 
had considerable appeal to the masses. Moreos-er, it was headed by 
a few refonnist leaden whose reputations had not suffered fa the 
afl-penadfag atmosphere of corruption. Among these leaders ^vere 
Kama! Juroblat a Druze chief and head of the Progressive Socialist 
Party, Ca mil le Shaznoun. former minister to Britain, Emile Bustani, 
a self-made millionaire businessmaD known for his outspokenness, 
Chassan Tweini, the Harvard^ducated youngest member of par- 
liament and certain others, representing, on the whole, the anti- 
feudal and antisectarian trends. 

The Egyptian res-olution of July M had a slimnbtmg influence 
on the attitudes and activities of the Front. By the end of July three 
other groups raised their voices against the government These were 
the phalanges of Pierre Cemayel, Ae National Committee of ^^o• 
hamirsed KhalJd, and Ae National Congress of Mohammed Idris, 
who demanded Ae formation of an extra-parliamentary cabinet dis- 
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solution of the chamber, and speedy institution of reforms. On Au- 
gust 17 the Socialist and National Front held a mass rally at Deir 
cl-Kamar, which was attended by an estimated fifty thousand people. 
The orators, who included ICamal Jumblat, Camille Shamoim, and 
Hamid Franjiyeh, called for immediate refonn, threatened rebellion, 
and demanded the resignation of the President In fact, it was Presi- 
dent Bishara cl-Khuri rather than the premier. Sami es-Solh, against 
whom criticism was directed. On August 20 Solh accepted tlie Front 's 
demands and published a program of reforms, which embraced re- 
vision of tlje electoral Jaw, dismissal of incompetent officials, sale 
of state lands, and creation of an economic coundL His program 
was, hcn\cver, unacceptable to certain cabinet members, who, con- 
sidering Solh as a Kerensky of Lebanese revolution, presented their 
resignations. On September 9 the premier appeared before the par- 
liament, where he delivered a scathing attack on the preN-ailing 
administrabon of the country, choosing certain members of the 
President’s family as hU particular target, Hts denunciatiens in- 
cluded presidential interference with the activities of the Ministry 
of the Interior, pro'cntlon of the passage of measures against gam- 
bling, tolerance of and conniving with smu^ling to Israel and 
traffic la narcotics, attempts to influence judicial processes, and 
usurpation of the powers of the prime minister. Having delivered 
this indictment, Sami es-Solh resigned. Press censorship, dominated 
by the President, forbade pubb'eation of SoQi’s attack. 

Ne%'ertheless, events began lo move rapidly in Lebanon. On Sep- 
tember 11 the Socialist and National Front called for a general strike 
to force the President to resign, Pierre Cemayel, head of the Pha~ 
longer, and his political allies seconded this appeal. Popular response 
w-as os-crwhelming, and on September 15 and 16 all trade and ac- 
tivity in Beirut, Tripoli, Saida, Zahle, and Baalbeck came to a stand- 
still. The press declared that the strike svas a virtual plebiscite in 
favor of the opposition. The Picsidenl, in a futile gesture, appealed 
to General Shehab, army chief of staff, to restore order, but, meeting 
with a refusal, be resigned on Sept«nber 18. His last constitutional 
act was to appoint that same general as prime minister. 

Thus the opposition carried the day in a bloodless revolution 
'vhfch has since become known as the Jnkilab (“overtum')- The 
immediate problem was to fill the vacancy created by Khuri’s resig- 
nation. Had the opposition been a truly revolutionary and cohesive 
group, it would have suspended the constitution and estabfished a 
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regime of its ow-n. But this was not the case. Although Jumblat, 
Shamoun, and their colleagues were united in common enmity to 
the Khuri regime, they lacked organization and determination to 
act ruthlessly if necessary. Consequently, instead of dispersing the 
existing Khuri-packed parliament, the Dcir el-Kamar leaders chose 
to act through it On September 23. in deference to the mood of 
the times, parliament, by a \-ote of 74 out of a total of 76, elected 
Camille Shamoun to the presidency. Thus the Inkilab proved to be 
not only a bloodless but also a “constitutional" re\'olution. Such an 
outcome had its distinct disadvantages, at least from the reformist 
point of view, inasmuch as it set the new President against an essen- 
tially coiiser\*alive. old-regiroe parliament, while giving the latter a 
chance to recoup its strength in the days to come. This s^'as proved 
soon after Shamoun's election when an attempt to form a truly 
reform-minded cabinet failed- Eventually a compromise formula 
was devised: a strictly nonpolitical cabinet beaded by a diplomat, 
Emir Klialid Shehab, and comprising only three other members re- 
cruited from the upper bureaucra<y was formed. This cabinet re- 
ceived from the parliament fuD power to legislate by decree for the 
succeeding six months. 


Among the more notable decrees passed by the government dur- 
ing those months was a revision of the electoral law which reduced 
the number of deputies from TTto 44 and granted the right to vote 
to women who held a primary education certificate This law did 
not abolish the traditional sectarian representation and, at the most, 
gave the President of the Republic a some^vhat greater chance to 
influ^re the deputies. Othen^ise the "reforms" of the new cabinet 
r^-olved chiefly around the “reclassification" of dvil servants and 
, matters. It was not a very impressive record, and 

^ signs of discontent and disappointment with the new regime 
^gan to ap^. By the spring of 1953 relations between President 
Shamouii and Us anhvMe assodale, Jumblat. detmomted to such 
a point that the Socialist and Nahonal Front svas hardly a syorlang 
reahhon. Haring rise ^ highest oEce in the state, the Presi- 
dent soon gave evidence of acoommodatiDg himself to the tiadi- 
honal pattern of Lebanese politics and in all his acts tended to tone 
doim the original and rather ladica] ideals of the fidciiii. By con- 
t^ tte much more idealistic Jnrahlat Insisted on the implementa- 
b^f the revolutionary program, paying little heed to its practical 
aspects and such considerations as tactical alliances. In May most 
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of the Original members of the Front voted against the newly /onned 
cabinet of Sacb Salam, thus returning to the opposition. The new 
prime minister, to be sure, spol» of the need to achieve the aims 
of “the September rcvDlutfon." but this sounded more like lip serv- 
ice to virtue than sincere IntenUon to effect radical changes ia Leb- 
anon's political and economic structure. 

The basic question of whether the locus of power had shifted from 
the fint "forty families* of Lebarton to the less-privileged strata had 
to au'ait die ansiver of the popular ballot under the new electoral 
law. The electoral campaign abounded In bitterness, violence, and 
c\'en assassinations. The violence of conSict was in no small measure 
due to the reduction of the seats in the legislature, which made the 
competition among the 116 candidates much more acute. In the 
midst of the campaign Jumblat accused the President of conspiring 
against his party's candidates os a result of pressure by concession- 
ary companies, oil corporations, "Intelligence Service," and promot- 
ers of hfiddte East defense schemes. He also revealed a bribe offer 
by a representative of a foreign power if he would abstain from 
political activity, but he failed to substantiate his allegation. 

The new parliament elected in July 1953 reBected some change 
fn Lebanon's political scene, but the difference was not radical 
enough to warrant a stafemeol that the locus of power had shifted 
sociologically. Of a total of for^-four deputies, twenty-three were 
members of the previous parliament, and the remaining Dventy-one 
could not be regarded as representing nesv social strata. In a few 
cases traditional feudal holds on certain districts svere broken, and 
the monopolies of certain leading families, such as the Asads in 
southern Lebanon, were successfully challenged by their adversaries. 
But there was no indication that the winners \vould espouse a social 
philosophy much different from that of their predecessors. 

The political shift, if any, was indicative of the growing power of 
the new President, who, notwithstanding the regularity of electoral 
procedures, could appreciably influents the elections in keepiag 
with the tradib'on of his ofBce, The '"torty families" continued to be 
amply represented in the nesv parliament, while the Progressive 
Socialist Party managed to secure, after a fierce struggle, just one 
seat— for its leader. Frustrated, Jtimblat erpressed his disappoint- 
ment in a major paillamenlaiy speech on October 1, 1953: 

Since the events of September 1952, 3000 new officials have been ap- 
pointed and an additional twelve million pounds spent , . . The budget 
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which one submits to us b almost entirety designed to support from nine 
to leu Uioiiand oEcuk . . . II’. not tWj my that otic nmj o Slalc. 
... One could almort lay dial the State doet not cjiit TIiocc In aollor- 
Ity jay that the Snancial lituation Ij Icalihy.- The jamc ml being said 
under the old regime. Well, there are many today who do not satiiiy 
their hunger. Industry 1, wnhHy, o„d most o( the taapayers don't pay 
their taxes. ^ 

It h absurd lo continue to import to a.n excess and to ciport nothing 
or ataost nothing, as we do now. We cannot live indefinitely on insisihle 
leccipls. m the smu^ling ot gold and hashish. . . . What mailers at 
Ihis laiur is lo meie out justice to three who base betrayed the September 
revolution and the people.!* 


Cabinet changes were rarely due lo deep policy divergendes. Hie 
Innal matter of who should represent Lebanon in Paris was suE- 
aenl to produce a crisis in the summer of 1955, resulting in the 
resignation of the foreign minister. On the other hand, attempts 
made hj- a few depuUcs to abolish the IradlUonal system of sectarian 
representation made no headway whatever. The sjnlom was even 
sdgorously defended by such prominent figures as ffamid Franih-eh 
and Sami es-SoIh. The balance between numerous denominations 
™ precariously maintained, and under the outward surface of 
^ony strong underemrents of hostility between Cbrbtians and 
Mosl^ were di^ e htelems criUcired a sjxtem in which 

(f-d shghi) nmnericn! supe- 
r '' °®'=' ■>' state but also a disi^ 

^ u^ed ou a geuerel eeusus which, they were eoufideug would 
S^het O'-rr the Christiaus, d^tiam. 

^^eTof tl^ r?" "sued that they eonWbuted SO 

1 . "*d that a eeusus w^d he welcome 

wt hTs^ ?' -ae latter argu- 

^e^^ °° f'e >l*ese predominanUy Chrrs- 

r f 

ruwed rulmg clasr, it seriously tried to 
^ ^d deeuipW the exaggerated sectarian real of the rani 
^ to prison terms 

tssn waiters fouadgml,yrftrfa„g„t^^^^„ 

^ QDDted ia Cahi^^ 1933, 2. 

*♦ ^fostafa KhalitJi <!><. a t r 

Geotre* Sbalar for fet, fiw wntmg ifotfom Leimon Today tnd 

last ^ et Co^traime. Both judgment, wJ: de- 
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FoTcl'^n Foliey ProMans In the lOSffs 

In maHcrs of forcfgn policy no apprccfabfc change occurred after 
the 1932 coup. Lebanon continued ber basically pro-Wcstcm ori* 
entation by accepting American teclinlcal auistance, maintaining 
trade and cultural relations with Western countries, and serving as 
a home for many \\’csJcTn schools and missions, including a Frcncli 
and an American university. But this pro-Wcstcm orientation svas 
tempered by Uic realization that the test of the Arab world was in a 
sulky rnood toward tlie West and tliat it faxored neutralism, ^^'heD 
the Baghdad Pact began to loom as a major problem in the Middle 
East in i9Sf-1933. Lebanon was erposed to many pressures and 
embarrassments. She would have welcomed the military and eco- 
nomic assistance from the West which would follow Joining the 
pact. And site would not fiave minded obtaining reassurance from 
Ira<] and oilier pact powers against possible absorption by Syria. 
Rut with the Arab Lwguc on record as strongly condemning tlic 
pact, Lebanon could not afford to estrange tJic League without In- 
curring grax’c internal and external nsks. A tourist and investment 
boycott by Saudi Arabia and Egypt might cause her serious losses. 
By the same token, the tnditionat tho»«gh unwritten entente xvith 
Eg>pt was too precious to gambled away. Conswjuently, Leb- 
aixm tried to steer a neiitial course between Cairo and Baghdad, 
exchanging state visits xvith tiie fenders of loth blocs but refusing 
to Join either the Baghdad Pact or tlie new alliance promoted by 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. In keeping w-ith this spirit of caution Presi- 
dent Shamoun emerged as a principal admeate of rccondliation 
among the Arab states, lib intense diplomatic activity and hb calls 
for Ibc preservation of Arab unity were the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that lib country was less Arab in character than 
otlicrs in the League. Yet thb solicitude was understandable in the 
light of Lebanon's smallness and vulnerability. 

Relations with Israel were offirially hostile (as beStted a member 
of tlie Arab League), but they lacked the bellicosity which diarac- 
tcrized relations between Israel and Egypt or SyTia. tVhen in 19^5 
some Israelb were ambushed in northern Palestine by Arab as- 
sailants presumably coming from Lebanon, Lebanese authorities 
promptly transferrrf an Arab refugee camp from the frontier area 
to the center of the coimtiy, at the same time adopting stem meas- 
ures to prevent Illegal crossing of boundaries. This action conformed 
with the position of Lebanon, svhjdi »vas militarily too xx’cak to face 
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possible Israeli reprisab and yet too dependent on the good Avill of 
sister Arab nations to ignore their pressure for a strong stand against 
Israel should such a border incident develop into a major bsue. 
Although on thb particular occasion Lebanon succeeded in extri- 
cating herself from an embarrassing situation, it was inevitable that 
she shotJd be pressed to adopt a clear policy in the Palestinian con- 
flict Narrowed to its essentials, the question was whether Lebanon 
was ready to assume her share of responsibility in the military agree- 
ments being negotiated during 1955 among Israel's neighbors. The 
Israeli raid on Syria in mid-December 1955 (see p. 362) brought this 
matter from the realm of mere speculation to Aat of actual nego- 
tiation. By the close of 1955 SjTia took definite steps to link Leb- 
anon to herself militarily, with Egypt acting as the whip in thb 
transaction. Lebanon could no longer postpone her decbion. She 
might, true enough, refuse the offer by abandoning her position of 
neutrality in the inler-.^rab conflict and by joining the Baghdad 
Pact But unless she did so it svas hard to see how she could avoid 
a military agreement with Syria (and indirectly %vith Egypt) with- 
out exposing herself to complete bolation in Arab affain. 

THE REPUBUC OF SYBIA 

Syria's polities after the war were full of violence and abrupt 
changes. More than three years after Syria’s emancipation the power 
of government rested in the hands of the National Bloc leaders, 
Sht^ el-QuwatU, Jamil Mardam Bey, Saadullah el-Jabri, and oth- 
ers, who had spent the greater part of their lives struggling for inde- 
pendence. Has'ing won freedom for their country, thk rather elderly 
generation proved to be ill-fitted for the posttvar task of construction 
and reform. Critics maintained that the National Bloc leaders were 
interested only in reaping personal rewards for their victory and in 
perpetuating their rule. The first elections in independent Syria, in 
July 1947, were carried out with less comiptioti thnn in Lebanon. 
Yet they, too, elicited vigorous protests against government inter- 
ference. In 1947 the progovemmenl majori^ passed a constitutional 
amendment allowing the re-election of the president for a second 
terns. In April 1948 the Chamber availed itself of thb right, re- 
electing Shukri el-Quwatli to the presidency of the republic. 

Des’oted to the principles of republicanism, the National Bloc 
leaders (whose political philosophy has been likened to that of late- 
eightcenth-centuiy hberab) realized that their own position of power 
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could not be divorced from Syria's so\-ere5gnty and separateness as 
a nation. They therefore oppc«cd plans for the unification of the 
Arab world that would result to the submergence of Syria In a larger 
—and prcsiinwbly monarchical— entity. In particular they opposed 
the Greater Syria scheme advocated by tlie Ilashimitc Kingdoms of 
Transjordan and Iraq and favored by King Abdullah of Transjordan, 
who made no secret of his ambition to rule the vast area comprising 
SjTia proper, Lebanon. Iraq, Transjordan, and Palestine. King Al^ 
dullah, howc>'er, was not the only one who strongly favored this 
Scheme. The Greater SjTia plan was also advocated by Anton Saadeh's 
Syrian National Party, whidi drew Its membership from the j'oung 
radical elements of teth republics. It was also bached by the Con- 
stitutionalist group of Aleppo men, which in 194S assumed the name 
of People’s Party, attracting considerable numbers of moderate poli- 
ticians and ertending its activities to all parts of S^iia. These groups, 
ho^ve\•cr, did not favor Abdullah for their prospective king. 

ft is possible that the Quwatli regime might have continued to 
power for an indeSnite period if it had not been for the problem of 
Palestine. Tlic bungling of the Palestine war to 1&4S by the Qusvatll- 
MartLim Bey government resulted in discontent and general disaffec- 
tion. It vividly exposed the regime’s weaknesses, causing chaos and 
disorder, which, In December 1948. assumed the form of antigovem- 
ment riots verging on a spontaneous mob revolution. Prime Minister 
Jamil Mardam Bey was forced to resign. Law and order were eventu- 
ally restored hy the cliJef of staff of the army. Colonel Husni Zaim, 
who toured tlie country and, combining force with persuasion, suc- 
ceeded to saving SjTia from disintegration. The failure of the Syrian 
government in die Palestinian war strengthened the case of the pro- 
unionists, who claimed that greater unity among the Arabs and 
closer collaboration with Iraq and Transjordan might have averted 
military disaster. Faced with widespread criticism, the Quwatli group 
tried to shift the blame for the Palestinian failure to the army. This 
was the spark which set off a great explosion. 

The Ilutnl Zaim Coup 

On March 30. 1949, Colonel Husni Zaim executed a bloodless coup 
(Fital.'* Placing President Quwatli and Prime Minister Khalid el- 
Azem under arrest, Zaim dissolved the parliament and assumed dicta- 

” For «n analysis of violent political ebanges la Syria, see Alford CarleWW 
Tbe Syrian Coups d'EUt of 1849.’' MtddU Eoti Jcmraal, Jan. 1950. 
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tonal powers. His coup expressed the reaction of the S}Tian people 
against the ineptitude of the QuwatU regime. There was a svidespread 
desire for change, and Zaim's action met s«th general approval, 
eliciting manifestations of joy and hopeful expectation, Zaim dre^v 
his main support from two discontented yet different groups. One 
was the army and the other the younger reformist circles desiring a 
radical change. The latter were drawn from such diverse camps as 
the Hama b^ch of Saadeh's National Syrian Party (pro-unionist, 
semi-Fascist, and believing in the leadership principle) and the 
Peoples Party (pro-unionist, moderately conservative but believing 
in democratic principles). 

Supported by these groups, Zaim inaugurated a Ts’esv Order" based 
upon Turldsh patterns. (He himself svas reputed to be a great admirer 
of Kemal Atatiirk.) His reforms included the extension of suffrage 
to literate women, the virtual separation of church and state, curbs 
on the clergy, the introduction of a dvil code largely based upon 
European models, and the inauguration of extensive public works. 
Ideolo^cal and practical considerations pushed him toward the co' 
operation with Iraq and Jordan advocated by pro-unionists. There 
was also a compelling need to accept their miL'tary aid at the time 
of the armistice negotiations %vitb Israel Such aid was likely to 
strengthen S)-ria‘s position and guarantee her protection against the 
threat of an Israeli in\-asioo. Furthermore, if Zaim’s pledges of reform 
were not to remain an empty word, they had to be lacked up by 
some quick steps toward economic recovery — and this was possible 
only with biendly foreign co-operation. Iraq and Jordan were Syria’s 
two principal customers, accounting for over 60 per cent of her ex- 
ports, principally graiiL Therefore, expansion of trade with them 
w’ould be a basic factor in Syria's economic recovery. Soon after he 
assumed power, Zaim entered into negotiations widi tiie Haiiimile 
states. A desire for rapid economic progress led him to resume talks 
with theTrans-Arahian Pipe Line Company, which, if allowed transit 
to its MedileiTanean terminal in Sidoo, would supply ready cash for 
the xvar-d^Ieted Syrian treasury. It should be pointed out that 
negotiations with Tapline had been interrupted by the Qmvatli 
government as a reprisal against United States support of Israel 
Zaim Nvas no more pro-Israeli than his predecessor, but in order to 
obtain both private and public aid from the United States he was 
willing to abandon Quwatli's stubborn and impractical resistance. 

Z aim was anxious to secure formal diplomatic recognition of his 
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regime. This quest for recognition, coupled with the desire for im- 
mediate economic help from abroad, led him to cliange his policy 
ratljcr siuMeniy and him tOM-ard Eg 3 'pt and Saudi Arabia as partners 
and friends. Barely three weeks after the coup Zilm accepted an 
imitation from King Farouk to visit Cairo. Tlecch-cd with great 
cordL-ility in the capital of the wcathiest of the Arab states, Zaim 
quickly secured Egyptian recognition and far-reaching promises of 
financial and military aid. Saudi Arabia promptly followed suit, Ibn 
Saud readily pledging substantia) loans from his gold-filled treasury. 
In viciv of these facts, Lebanon did not delay recognition. 

Zaim's diplomatic victor)* u-as bouglit at a price. Tlie price was his 
renunciation of the Greater S)Tia sclicmcs and his rejection of any 
closer political tmion with Iraq. IlaWng to choose between the prom- 
ise of slow economic rccoN'Ciy through political co-operation witli the 
Hashimite kingdoms and quick political and financial benefits 
through Egyptian and Saudi Arabian aid, Zaim decided to choose 
the latter. .^lorcover, such a soJulJon appealed to him on purely 
personal grounds. A Greater S)Tia scheme, d imptemented, would put 
an end to Zaim’s career as head of an independent state and tvould 
make him no more tlian a caretaker during die transitional phase, 
fn Cairo his ambition was fanned, and he was encouraged to make 
his position permanent In addition to £g)ptian and Saudi Arabian 
blessing, he could be reasonably sure of American and French sup- 
port. Although the American legation in Damascus maintained strict 
neutrality toward domestic SjTian dcs-clopmenls, it was no secret 
that American policj* gave high priority to cordial relations bertseen 
the United States and Saudi Arabia on account of the American oil 
investments in the latter country. Ibn Saud stubbornly resisted the 
Greater Syria scheme which would increase the strength of his rivals, 
the Ilashimites, and favored the status quo svith SjTia as an independ- 
ent slate. American policy, therefore, also favored the preservation 
of an independent Syrix *11103 Zaim's newly revealed ambition to 
establish liimself permanently did not run counter to American aims; 

In fact, the United States may have welcomed the beginning of a 
really reformist, antifcudal movement in Damascus. Zaim’s energetie 
anti-Communist pronouncements added to his popidarity m'lh the 
State Department As for France, she had traditionally resented the 
Greater Syria sclieme, believing it to be British-inspired. Blaming 
Britain for her wartime political defeat in the Levant, France was 
ready to back any anti-British solution in Damascus. Although unable 
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to offer military and political support, France was still in a position 
to offer financial aid to Zaim, a consideration he could not disre- 
gard. 

This about-face in 2Uim s foreign policy had immediate domestic 
Abandoning closer union with Iraq and Jordan, Zaim 
had to part with the pro-unionist elements who had initially sup- 
ported him and to rely more heavily upon the army. This policy 
alienated from him large numbers of the aspiring younger generation 
of Syrian politicians. Zaim’s ban on all political parties in the summer 
of 1949 and his failure to form a party of his own produced a danger- 
ous political %’acuum, testifying to his lack of skill in handling do- 
mestic politics. 

Gradually the initial enthusiasm over his advent to pow'er wore 
off, and the people began to become aware of bis mistakes. These 
included some moves interpreted as pro-French and, as sudi, sub- 
ject to severe criticism; certain measures toward self-aggrandizement, 
such as the assumption of the Bile of marshal amid pompous cere- 
monies; his mm-e into luxurious quarters; his assumption of the title 
of bead of the state following a dubious referendum; the extradition 
to Lebanon of fugitive leader Anton Saadeh after the latter had 
been granted the right of asylum (Saadeh was subsequently sen- 
tencrf to death in Lebanon); and delay in economic reforms. It 
was, bmvever, his loss of the army’s support which ultimately tipped 
the scales ag^t him. Zaim rebed chiefly on Kurdish and Corcassiaa 
units, emplo>-ing them in the interior while leaving the purely Arab 
formations on the Palestinian border. This produced resentment and 
resulted in an anti-Zaim conspiraty. 

The Hinnaici and the Shishakli Coups 

On August 14, 1949, Zaim and his prime minister, Muhsin el- 
Ba^ wCTe captured and summarily executed in a coup engineered 
by Sami Hinnawi, In a statement released shortly afterward, 

HinMwi eclared that this action had been taken bj* the army in 
fulfillment of the aims of the first coup, which had been betrayed by 
Zaim and government Hinnawi then asked former President of 
the Repu 'c Hashim Bey Atassi to form a civilian caretaker govern- 
ment pending the formation of a Constituent Assembly. Hie task 
of the Assembly was to adopt a new constitution in place of the one 
which had been suspended Zaim. Although the Hinnawi coup 
was the work of the army alone, it gave a new chance to the People’s 
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Party. Frustrated by Zaim, it now came into prominence. In the 
November 1949 elecbons to the Cbnstituent Assembly (in which 
women were permitted to vote for the first time), the People’s Party 
secured 42 of the total of 114 seats, becoming the largest single party 
in the Assembly. Its leader, Rushdi el-Kikhya, was elected president 
of the Assembly. Quwatli’s National Bloc Party boycotted the elec- 
tions. Hashim eJ-Atassi was made temporary president of the re- 
public. 

neversing Zaim’s policy of friendship with Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
Colonel Hinnawi reopened negotiaUons with Iraq and Jordan for a 
closer political union. In this he was supported by the People's Party, 
which consistently favored the Greater Syria scheme. IVhen the As- 
sembly met for the Erst time on December 12, it gave the problem 
of union with Iraq high priority as a basic constitutional question. 
The leading clique in the army did not, however, favor this solution. 
To forestall a move for the union of Syria and Iraq, the army, led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adib el-Shishaldi, deposed Hinnawi in the third 
coup of the year. In the name of the army, ShishaUi proclaimed his 
qppositioa to the Greater Syria scheme but disavowed any intention 
of ruling the country himself. Despite these assurances the army 
watched political developments very carefully, however, and it inter- 
vened eetiveJy each time the goveiument appeared about to taJee an 
action of which it did not approve. Thus, shortly after ShishaJJi’s 
coup, in late December 1949, the army vetoed the appointment of 
Nazem el-Qudsi, deputy leader of the People’s Party, to the office of 
prime minlfter. Instead, President JIashim el-Atassi was obhged to 
ask Khalid el-Azem, an independent, to form a cabinet. In Azem’s 
cabinet, the People’s Party lost all three of the key portfolios of For- 
eign Affairs, Defense, and Interior, which were given to men whom 
the army trusted. 

“ITie army’s chief civih’an spokesman m the succeeding cabinets was 
Akram Hourani, head of the Department of Defense. Houranl at- 
tempted to counter the influence of the People’s Party by founding 
a new group named the Arab Socia&t Party and by organizing n 
forty-Sve-man Republican Bloc in the Assembly. 

Tlie new re^me’s policy toward the big powers tended to be 
neutral and almost isolationisL It was certainly not pro-Freoci.'* 

Syria definitely broke her econonifc tie* with France. On January SI, IWS. 
tie left the “franc bloc," thus differing from Lebanon, which reached an agree- 
ment with France on this issue. In February 1949 France and Syria rigned a 
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Nor MTis it pro-BriUst, if we realize Britain's interest in the achieve* 
meat of the Greater SjTta scheme. Indirectly, it suited the United 
States, inasmuch as the ShishaUi-Azem gos'cmment renes^-ed friendly 
ties with Egy^pt and Saudi Arabia. (Ibn Saud svent so far as to grant 
S>’iia a substantial loan in January 1930 in an apparent effort to bolster 
up its anti-Hashimite regime.) But the cordial relations svith the 
United States which eharactcrizcd the Zaim regime were definitely 
abandoned. Instead, S^iia followed a tortuous path, weillating be- 
tween negotiation concerning limited technical assistance and loud 
denunciations of Washington because of its pro-Israeli policj'. In 
SjTia, as in other Arab countries, there was a feeling of frustration 
and disenchantment regarding America. This caused some prominent 
members of El-Azem*s gos-emment to declare tbemseh’« pubh'cly in 
fasDr of pro-So\’iet policy. The recurrent theme of these statements 
was that the Arabs would rather bectane "Smaetized’ than "Juda- 
ized” and that it was proper to collaborate with the Soviet Union as 
"an enemy of our enetny," te., of the United States, in the same way 
that the Arabs had collaborated w*ith Nazi Cennany as the enemy 
of Britain.*^ 

As early as February 1930 Khalid el-Azem made it clear that S)Ti3 
would cot seek an American loan and that she proposed to *go it 
alone* in her development schemes. To the best of their ability, Syrian 
authorities obstructed American-sponsored United Nations aid to 
Palestine Arab refugees and adopted a hostile attitude to\wd the 
Clapp mission. The United States legation’s protests against the 
anti-Amarican tenor of S)Tiao editorials in 1950 pnn-oked an even 
stronger press campaign against what was termed American inter- 
ference with the freedom of the press. Repeated pronotmeements of 
American public figures about Israel as the “principal stroo^old 
of democracy and American ideology* « in the Middle East bad the 
effect of keeping Sjtian anger alive. Incidents such as the tearing 


iDOnetaiy agieemeut providing for the btte’s foal separate from the franc 
hloc and repayment France ef the Syrian cmreocy cover. 

ar Statoneats to Ais effect were m Use spring of 1330 ty three membe* 
of Khalid eJ-Azem’f cabinet; Maanif I> 2 walibi. minister ef national ecotvany (in 
April): Mostafa Sebai, ^loslem Brotherfiood lender arA minister of education 
(April 29); and Alnam I{outaiu,nuaistes<d defense (Xtay 22 ). Dawalihi opened 
negotiatiocs for an estensive trade agreetsent vrith Rossis bat sobse qu e nt ly was 
dropped from ibe cabinet. 

t* These were the words nsed by Vfc^fterident Aibcn W. BariJey, in a speech 
made on ^fay 2d. 1931, in Chicago. 
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down of tlie American flag and the exploding of a bomb In the garden 
of the United Slates legation, ax well as official plans for a discrimina- 
toty tax rate upon American goods, testified to the depth of S>Tlan 
hostility. S)Tian nc\s-jpapers vigorously attached President Truman’s 
message of May 21, 1931, promising aid to the Middle East on the 
ground that it placed Israel on the same lesel with the Arab states. 
S>Tian journalists bojcoltesl a press reception organized soon aftCT- 
ward by the United States Information Ser\-lecs. On June 7, 1931, 
Prime Minister Klialid cl-Azem publicly rejected American technical 
aid under the Point Four program. 

So far, liowcxr, SjTlai bitlmio, twvaid lbs United Stales has 
not resulted In an undentandins ,vilh nmsla. SjTias reply to the 
United Nations’ appeal for aid to the republic of Korea was to declare 
her support of all resolutions aimed against aggression, thus botli 
apprm-lnj llic action taVen In Korea and implieitiy registering regret 
liat dllfcrcnt rtandards were applied in Palestine.** 


SfilifraUi'r Dletalorihlp 

Adib Slibballi’i nils Usted a little over lout years. Betw een De- 
cember 1IH9 and December 1931 the colonel allosstJ a civilan 
gosemment to function, contenting himself ss-ilh the tolo of Pf™ 
behind the rcenes: betsveen December 1931 and Fabtuaty 19)4 ho 
exercised direct rule. . 

Tlic first phase was characterized by an uneasy co-operation ^ 
tween Ilia Feoplc’l Party-thc dominant group In S>Tiai poUtim 
after Prestdent Qussatli's overllirsrsv In 1019— and tire cto'y- 
Ineti created during those tsvo years nsually represented coaUnom 
of Populists, Independents, and certain otlicr elements, 'eith ■ 
premiership being rotated between independenia and Populwts. 
Work on Use coratiluUon. anddenfy Interrupted by the coup ol 
Dccomber 1019. seas ress.med, and the ronstltutlon seas adopted 
in September 1950." It contained strong Pan-Arab accents, u 
made no csplicit reference, to union ssdth Iraq. -Ibe cowrpcmt.on^ 
tween Sbish-aUl and the Popnibts was seeerely tested early to 
vember 1051 by the differences dial aiosa with regard to 
otlllude toward Middle East defense plans and certain internal 

■•na. dcbnlloa w.. awda on July ». 1930. 
ml. rf Anb n.t» durias the Korea ctbH we WWJb Euloa AJ.W. aug 

^'f^S«*M.'Jd'ia.ddail. -CoarlllanaaJ Developmeal la Sjal..' M*'*"* 
Eort Journal, Spring, 1S51. 
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jurisdictioDal questions. Behind these divergencies was the basic 
question of Syria's possible union with Iraq, a matter which was far 
from buried. The only element capable of keeping peace between 
Shishakli and his dvilian opponents was SjTia's president, vener* 
able Hashim el-AtassL A dvilian and a strong believer in constitu- 
tional government, he leaned tosvard the Populists, thus frustrating 
Shishakli s designs and putting a brake on his influence. 

Unable to co-operate with Shishakli, Premier Hassan Hakim (an 
Independent of pro-Westem tendendes) resigned on November 10, 
1931. The prolonged cabinet crisis that ensued was resolved only 
eighteen days later, when a Populist known for his anti-Zionist and 
pro-Soviet utterances, Maaruf Dawalibi, formed a cabinet basically 
unchanged; Le., it \vas composed of Populists and Independents. 
Obviously discontented \vith the prolonged Populist hold on cabinet 
offices, Shishakli dedded to end the pretense of noninterference 
and on the night of November 2S-29 executed a new coup in the 
course of which he placed under arrest the prime minister, his 
cabinet members, and certain other leaden. In the declaradons that 
followed, Shishakli delivered a scathing attack on the Populists, ac- 
cusing them of “destructive work" and of trying to achieve a fed- 
eration which would restore "the throne* and destroy Syrian inde- 
pendence. He also declared that the immediate cause of the coup 
was the Populist determination to appoint a civilian to the Min- 
istry of Defense and detach the gendarmerie from the army. On 
December 2 Shishakli dissolved the Chamber. On the same day 
President Atassi resigned, leaving the door open for Shishakli to 
assume the highest office himself. The latter decided, bmvever, to 
remain in his position as chief of staff, while entrusting his associate, 
Colonel Fawa Salu (later promoted to general) with the functions 
of chief of state, prime minister, and minister of defense. 

The coup ushered in the second phase of Shisbakli’s rule, a phase 
of undisguised dictatorship. During this period a number of typically 
dictatorial measures were applied, such as the banning of political 
parties Md of the Moslem Brotherhood; the launching of the "Arab 
Liberation Movement,” designed to substitute for the old parties 
•patriotic work for the state and the “Arab nation" (August 1932); 
consolidatiem of the press, Le., fordble reduction in the number 
of papers; glorification of the amg^ a ban on the political activities 
of civil servants; the removal of tenure and the dismissal of a num- 
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ber of university professors; ** and a ban on student strikes and 
unauthorized demonstrations. I>ecree ISl of bfarch 3, 1932, made it 
mandatory tor any foreign company operating in Syria to be repre- 
sented in the enuntry by a Syrian citizen or a Syrian company. 
Another decree forbade direct communications between Syrians 
(including the Syrian University, the Arab Academy, and the 
Directorate of Antiquities) and foreign cultural InsUtutions. Decree 
1S9 forbade the acquisition of teal estate by foreigners, while sHll 
another tegulaUon imposed a number of restrictions on the admis- 
sion of foreigners to Syria. Not all of these measures, however, were 
of a repressive type. Among the mote positive ones could be men- 
Honed a decree of October 23, 1932. on agrarian reform, whid. pro- 
vided tor the distribution of domanial estates, and a decree abohsh- 

ing honorary titles and titles of nobdity. 

Following the rather weU-wom patterns of militaty ictatorships 
Shishaldi emphasized order, security, and patriotism. The first !m- 
niversaty of Ids second coop was celebrated with mdit;^ parade 
mrd oSory. In a speech Shishaldi called Damascus the capita 
of present Arabism and the heart of the Arab nabon, vrhere r^ 
Saladin. hero-liberator of Palestine.' His servile press spoke of Syria 
as a -giant in an armor of steel and iron" ■' and recalled Omajyad 
conquests. But references to the 'Arab naUon' were no ““ 
Up service to the popular cause of Pan-Arabism, for in reahty the 
dictator and his dique clung tenaciously to the separateness 0 
Syria as the only solution apt to guarantee the preservabon “• ™ 
high positions and honors. Repeated emphasis on dlsc.plme ana 
-Arabism- could not conceal the gtoiving pobtical isolation of S 
shakll and his army friends. Barely a year after the second coup 
the government announced the discovery of a plot among^ 
■subaltern officers.' who. It claimed, as former menibers of ^ 
political parties, had succumbed to subversive ideas. AcWally. high 
^ wme Involved as weU. and on December 30. 19o2, a nmnber 
of coloneb and major, were cashiered." These army dnnussals were 

■ITUs mcsurs wss 

mS. £. 1 -l.sw, .1 wool law md usto ri 
ihe Moslem Brotherhood 

SOI 
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nciv DICSI ilecire loiladR ncD-spspcis to iicccpt odvctllsmicnte 
tiom (oiclgn compniiD and IraliluUoni Dllhoot prior clTidal au- 
Ihotizatlon. Yet cr on tld. popobrity loobng tvas not of mucli aralL 
In Doccmlior a wain of itiidml donranitrationt and lawyer stnles 
profoundly locl-ed the country as It spread from Aleppo to other 
raters In January 1351 ShDIiaVli had to resort to repression once 
nealn- ho placed under anest eleven leaders of the old regime. 
Including former President IlasUra el-AtassI, and followed this witl. 
a praelaLtlon of martial law in several provlnem. To add to his 
dllHerdties. two hundre.1 Dnne chiefs, meeting In lire security of 
Ubanese territory, passed resolutions agaimt tl.e reg^e. A fmv 
dap later a leading Dmre. Snltan Pasha el-Atra.h, Bed from Su- 

''utlrl^ifirwa. the army that deeidrsl ShlshaUr. fate. On 
Fehlu^ 25 troop, under Colonel Mustafa Ilarndun mutmled In 
Aleppol^and the rebelhon soon spread to olher ^ 

tlli^ of resistance, Shlslialll resigned and immediately >'(> Syria’ 
for Lebanon and Uter lor Saudi Arabia and ° 

JnUflm ncriod during Speal" Maamun Kuibarl as- 

the of the pcsfdcncy. U.e old picsidenl. ^ 

1 . 1 — On March 1 a new cabinet came into being. 

Altogh headed hy a N.tionalbt prime 

i, was dominated by the PoHbts. who rmcn-^ "S' r ^di 
Vey mlnlsDles of defense (Maamf Dassa hbl), ^ 

okAtassi), and interior (All Bum. sc^etary generrd “i*" 

, cuj.halli’s parliament. The ne^v regime promptly re- 

::;i«.sh;d“.s.ionofsep.^ 

army officer, who had been dismissed by rhe dictaror bePscen 
1031 and 1054. 

nelum to ConstUtiUonal Life 

«rnv ii, of the dictator Syria resumed her constltutionv-il 

With the passing o jiiw / p re- 

ntCd" r.'rher“^^arely Are actual ^hUeal »^S^tl.n to ^ 
ennnhy. A „mp,et. ^ 

Lrrs%rpeS;"x.W. coup, .o,, Jo much of ID 
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regime of its own. But this was not l3ic case. Although Jumblat, 
Shamoun, and their colleagues were united in common enmity to 
the Khuri regime, they lacked organization and determination to 
act ruthlessly if necessary. Consequently, instead of dispersing the 
existing Khuri'packcd parliament, the Dcir el-Kamar leaders chose 
to act through it On September 23, in deference to the mood of 
the times, parliament, by a vote of 74 out of a tola! of 70, elected 
Camille Shamoun to (he presidency'. Thus the Inkilcb pros-ed to be 
not only a bloodless but also a “conslituUonar rcs'olution. Such an 
outcome had its distinct disadvantages, at least from the reformist 
point of view, inasmuch as it set the new President against an essen- 
tially conservative, old-regime parliament, while giving the latter a 
chanee to recoup its strength in the days to come. This ^vas pros'ed 
soon after Shamoun*s election when an attempt to form a truly 
reform-minded cabinet failed. Eventually a compromise formula 
svas des’ised: a strictly nonpolitical cabinet headed by a diplomat, 
Emir Khalid Shchab, and comprising only three other members re- 
cruited from the upper bureaucraty was formed. This cabinet re- 
ceived from the parliament full po^ver to legislate by decree for the 
succeeding sLv months. 

Among the more notable decrees passed by the government dur- 
ing those months was a revision of the electoral law which reduced 
the number of deputies from 77 to 44 and granted the right to wle 
to women who held a primary education certiBcate. This law did 
not abolish the traditional sectarian representation and, at the most, 
gave the President of the Republic a somewhat greater chance to 
influence the depub'es. Othen^ise the “relorms" of the new cabinet 
revolved chiefly around the "reclassification" of civil servants and 
similar personnel matters. It was not a very impressive record, and 
soon signs of discontent and disappointment svith the nesv regime 
began to appear. By the spring of 1953 relations bebveen President 
Shamoun and his erstwhile associate, Jumblat, deteriorated to such 
a point that the Socialist and National Front was hardly a working 
coalidon. Having risen to the highest office in the state, the Presi- 
dent soon ^VB evidence of accommodatuig fmnseZf to the trach- 
donal pattern of Lebanese polib'cs and in all his acts tended to tone 
do^vn the original and rather radical ideals of the Inkiiab. By con- 
trast, the much more idealistic Jumblat insisted on the implementa- 
tion of the revolutionary program, paying little heed to its practical 
aspects and such consideratioiis as tactical alliances. In May most 
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of the original members of the Front voted against the newly fonned 
cabinet of Saeb Salam. thus returning to the opposition. The new 
prime minister, to be sure, spoVe of the need to achieve the aims 
of “the September revolution," but this sounded more like lip serv- 
ice to virtue than sincere intentioa to effect radical changes in Leb- 
anon's political and economic structure. 

The basic question of whether the locms of power had shifted from 
the first “forty families" of Lebanon to the less-privileged strata had 
to await the answer of the popular ballot under the new electoral 
law. The electoral campaign abounded in bitterness, violence, and 
even assassinations. The violence of conflict was in no small measure 
due to the reduction of the seats in the legislature, which made the 
competition among the 116 candidates mudi more acute. In the 
midst of die campaign Jumblat accused the President of conspiring 
against his party’s candidates as a result of pressure by concession- 
ary companies, oil corporations. “Intelligence Service," and promot- 
ers of Middle East defense sdiemes. He also revealed a bribe offer 
by a representative of a foreign power if he would abstain from 
political activity, but he failed to substantiate his allegation. 

The new parliament elected in July 1953 reflected some change 
in Lebanon’s political scene, but the difference was not radical 
enough to warrant a statement that the locus of power had shifted 
sociologically. Of a total of forty-four deputies, twenty-three were 
members of the previous parliament, and flie remaining twent)’-one 
could not be regarded as representing new social strata. In a few 
cases traditional feudal bolds on certain districts were broken, and 
the monopolies of certain leading families, such as the Asads in 
southern Lebanon, were successfully challenged by their adversaries. 
But there was no indication that the winners would espouse a social 
philosophy much different from that of their predecessors. 

The political shift, if any, was indicative of the growing power of 
the new President, who, notwithstanding the regulari^ of electoral 
procedures, could appredabfy influence the elections in keeping 
svith the tradition of to officfe The “forty families" continued to be 
amply represented in the new parliament, while the Progressive 
Socialist Party managed to secure, after a fierce struggle, just one 
seat — for its leader. Frustrated, Jumbht expressed his disappoint- 
ment in a major parliamentary speech on October 1, 1953: 

Since the events of September 1952, 3000 ne>v offidais have been ap- 
pointed and an additional twelve tmlfimi pounds spent . . . The budget 
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which one submits to us is almost entirely designed to support from nine 
to ten Uiousand oflicials. . . . It’s not this ss-ay that one runs a State. 
. . . One could almost say that the State does not exist. Those In author- 
ity say that the financial situation Is *lje3Jlhy." Tlie same was being said 
under the old regime. Well, there ate many today who do not satisfy 
their hunger, industry is svobbly. and most of the taxpayers don’t pay 
their taxes. 

It is absurd to continue to import to an excess and to export nothing 
or almost nothing, as we do now. We cannot live indefinitely on invisible 
receipts, on the smuggling of gold and hashish. . . . What matters at 
this hour is to mete out justice to those who have betrayed the September 
revolution and the people.” 

Cabinet changes were rarefy due to deep policy dfvergenefes. The 
trivial matter of who should represent Lebanon in Paris was suffi- 
cient to produce a crisis in the summer of 1955, resulting in the 
resignation of the foreign minister. On the other hand, attempts 
made by a fesv deputies to abolish the traditional system of sectarian 
representation made no headway whatever, ’The system was even 
vigorously defended by such prominent figures as Hamid Franjiyeh 
and Sami es-Solh. The balance between numerous denominations 
was precariously maintained, and under the ouhvard surface of 
harmony strong undercurrents of hostility between Christians and 
Moslems were discernible. Moslems criticized a system in which 
Christians, on the basis of their alleged (and slight) numerical supe- 
riority, filled not only the highest office of the stale but also a dispro- 
portionately large number of dvil service positions. Consequently, 
they insisted on a general census which, they were confident, would 
prove their numerical preponderance over the Christians. Christians, 
on their part, did not enjoy debating these matters in public but, 
when compelled by circumstances, argued that they contributed SO 
per cent of the tax revenue and that a census would be welcome 
provided it included the Lebanese living overseas. The latter argu- 
ment was based on the important role these predominantly Ch^- 
tian emigrants continue to play in the life of the country. \^atever 
the faults of the religiously mixed ruling class, it seriously tried to 
calm and de-emphasize the exaggerated sectarian zeal of the ranlc 
and file. In fine with this policy, the courts sentenced to prison terms 
two writers found guUty of inciting leli^ous strife.** 

Quoted la Cafiien, 1953, 2. 

i« Mustafa Khalidi was sentenced fn writing Moslem Lehanon Today and 
Georges Shakar for bis Bloolution et Contreinte. Both ^dgments were de- 
bveied In 1954. 
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Foreign Policy Problems In the IdSffs 

In matters of foreign policy no appreciable change occurred after 
the 1952 coup. Lebanon continued her basically pro-Western ori- 
entation by accepting American technical assistinee, maintaining 
trade and cultural relations with Western countries, and serving as 
a home for many IVcstcm schools and missions, including a French 
and an American university. But this pro-lVestem orientation was 
tempered by the realization that the rest of Uic Arab world was in a 
sulliy mood to\vard tlie West and tlut it favored neutralism. \Vhen 
the Bagiidad Pact began to loom as a major problem in the Middle 
East in 1934-1955, Lebanon was ctposed to many pressures and 
embarrassments. She would have welcomed the military and eco- 
nomic assistance from tlie West which would follow joining the 
pact And she would not ha\*c minded obtaining reassurance from 
Iraq and otlier pact powers against possible absorption by Syria, 
But with the Arab League on record as stiongly condemning the 
pact, Lebanon could not ailord to estrange the League without in. 
curring grai'c internal and erfenial mis. A tourist and investment 
boycott by Saudi Arabia and Egypt might cause her serious losses. 
By the same token, the traditional though unwritten entente w'th 
Egypt was too precious to be gambled away. Consequently, Leb- 
anon tried to steer a neutral course between Cairo and Baghdad, 
eachanging state visits with the leaders of both blocs but refusing 
to join either the Baghdad Fact or the new alliance promoted by 
Egjpt and Saudi Arabia. In keeping with this spirit of caution Presi- 
dent Shamoun emerged as a principal advocate of reconciliation 
among the Arab states. (lis intense diplomatic activi^ and his calls 
for the preservation of Arab imily W'ere the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that his country was less Arab in character than 
others in the League. Yet this solicitude was understandable in the 
light of Lebanon’s smallness and vulnerability. 

Belalions svith Israel were offidally hostile (as behlted a member 
of the Arab League), but they lacJr^ the bellicosity which charac- 
terized relations between Israel and Egypt or Syria. When in 1935 
some Israelis were ambushed to northern Palestine by Arab as- 
sailants presumably coming from Lebanon, Lebanese authocides 
promptly transfened an Arab refugee camp from the frontier area 
to the center of the coimtry, at the same time adopting stem meas- 
ures to prevent illegal crossing of boundaries. This action confonned 
with the position of Lebanon, ^vhidl was militarily too weak to face 
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possible Israeli reprisals and jTt loo dependent on the good will of 
sister Arab nations to ignore their pressure for a strong stand against 
Israel should such a border incident develop into a major issue. 

Although on this particular occasion Lebanon succeeded in extri- 
cating herself from an embarrassing situation, it was inevitable that 
she should be pressed to adopt a clear policy in the Palestinian con- 
flict. Narrowed to its essentials, the question was whether Lebanon 
was ready to assume her share of responsibility in the mih'lary agree- 
ments being negotiated during 1935 among Israel’s neighbors. The 
Israeli raid on Sj-ria in mid-December 1035 (see p. 302) brought this 
matter from the realm of mere speculation to that of actual nego- 
tiation. By the close of 1933 Syria took definite steps to link Leb- 
anon to herself militarily, with Egypt acting as the whip in this 
transaction. Lebanon could no longer postpone her decision. She 
might, true enough, refuse the offer by abandoning her position of 
neutrality in the inter-Arab conflict and by joining the Baghdad 
Pact. But unless she did so it was hard to sec how she could avoid 
a military agreement with Syria (and indirectly with Egypt) with- 
out exposing herself to complete isolation in Arab affairs. 

THE REPUDUC OF SYRIA 

Syria’s politics after the war were full of violence and abrupt 
changes. Mote than three years after Syria’s emancipation the power 
of government rested in the hands of the National Bloc leaders, 
Shukri el-Quwatli, Jamil Mardam Bey, SaaduIJah eJ-Jabri, and oth- 
ers, who had spent the greater part of their lives struggling for inde- 
pendence. Having won freedom for their country, this rather elderly 
generation proved to be ill-fitted for the postwar task of construction 
and reform. Critics maintained that the National Bloc leaders were 
interested only in reaping personal rewards for their victory and in 
perpetuating their rule. The first elections in independent Syria, in 
July 1947, were carried out with less corruption than in Lebanon. 
Yet they, too, elicited vigorous protests against government inter- 
feiesvce. la 1947 tbe pregnveinmerA inanity pwsed a cDireUtotional 
amendment allowing the re-election of the president for a second 
term. In April 1948 the Chamber avaffed itself of this right, re- 
electing Shukri el-Quwatli to the presidency of the republic. 

Devoted to the principles of republicanism, the National Bloc 
leaders (whose political philosophy has been likened to that of late- 
eighteenth-century liberals) realized that their own position of power 
292 
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could not be divorced from Syria's sovereignty and separateness as 
a nation. They therefore opposed plans for the unification of the 
Arab w-orld that would result in the submergence of Syria in a larger 
—and presumably monarchical — entity. In particubr they opposed 
the Greater S)7ia scheme advocated by the Ilashfmite Kingdoms of 
Transjordan and Iraq and favwed by &’ng Abdullah of Transjordan, 
«-ho made no secret of his ambition to rule the vast area comprising 
S)Tja proper, Lebanon, Iraq, Transjordan, and Palestine. King Ab- 
dullali, however, was not the only one who strongly favored this 
scheme. Tlie Creater SjTia plan was also advocated by Anton Saadch’s 
Syrian National Party, which dretv its membership from the young 
radical elements of both republics. It was also backed by the Con- 
stitutionalist group of Aleppo men, which in IW9 assumed the name 
of People’s Party, attracting considerable numbers of moderate poli- 
ticians and extending its activities to all parts of Sjria. These groups, 
however, did not favor Abdullah for their prospective king. 

It Is possible tlial the QuwatU regime might have continued in 
power lor an indefinite period if It bad not bceti for the problem of 
Palestine. The bungling of the Palestine war in 1945 by the Quwalli* 
Mardam Bey government resulted in discontent and general disaSec- 
Uon. It vividly erposed the regime’s weaknesses, causing chaos and 
disorder, which, in December 194S, assumed the fonn of antigovere- 
ment riots verging on a spontaneous mob revolution. Prime Minister 
Jamil Mardam Bey was forced to resign. Law and order tvere eventu- 
ally restored by the chief of staff of the army. Colonel Kusni Zaim, 
who toured the country and, combining force with persuasion, suc- 
ceeded in saving Syria from disintegration. The failure of the Syrian 
government in the Palestinian war strengthened the case of the pro- 
unionists, who claimed that greater unity among the Arabs and 
closer collaboration with Iraq and Transjordan might have averted 
military disaster. Faced with widespread criticism, the QuwatU group 
tried to shift the blame for the Palestinian failure to the army. This 
was the spark n hich set off a great explosion. 

The }Imni Zaim Coup 

On March 30, 1949, Colonel Ilusnl Zaim executed a bloodless coup 
d'&at.'* Placing President Quwatft and ftime Muifefer KhaJid el* 
Axem under arrest, Zaim dissolved the parliament and assumed dicta- 

For ao analysis of violent political cliangcs in Syria, see Alford Cailctonp 
The Syrian Coups d’Etat of 1949,” Middle fort foumol, Jan. 1950. 
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torial powers. His coup expressed the reaction of the SjTian people 
against the ineptitude of the Quwatlf regime. There was a widespread 
desire for change, and Zaim’s action met svith general approval, 
eliciting manifestations of joy and hopeful expectation, Zafm dreu* 
his main support from two discontented yet different groups. One 
was the army and the other the younger reformist circles desiring a 
radical change. The latter were drasvn from such diverse camps as 
the Hama branch of SaadeVs National Syrian Parly (pro-unionist, 
semi-Fascisl, and believing In the leadership principle) and the 
People’s Party (pro-unionist, moderately conservative but believing 
in democratic principles). 

Supported by these groups, Zai'm Inaugurated a "Nesv Order" based 
upon Turkish patterru. (He himself was reputed to be a great admirer 
of Kcmal Ataturk.) His reforms included the extension of suffrage 
to literate women, the virtu.il separation of church and state, curbs 
on the clergy, the introduction of a civil code largely based upon 
European modeh, and Uie inauguration of extensive public works. 
Ideological and practical considerations pushed him toward the co- 
operation with Iraq and Jordan advocated by pro-unionists. There 
was also a compelling need to accept their military aid at the time 
of the armistice negotiations with Israel. Such aid was likely to 
strengthen Syria’s position and guarantee her protection against the 
threat of an Israeli Invasion. Furthermore, if Zaim's pledges of reform 
were not to remain an empty word, they had to be backed up by 
some quick steps toward economic recovery — and this was possible 
only with friendly foreign co-operation. Iraq and Jordan were Syria’s 
hvo principal customers, accounting for over 60 per cent of her ex- 
ports, principally grain. Therefore, expansion of trade with them 
would be a basic factor in Syria’s economic recovery. Soon after he 
assumed power, Zaim entered into negotiations with the Hashimite 
states. A desire for rapid economic progress led him to resume talks 
with the Trans-Aiabian Pipe One Company, which, if allowed transit 
to its Mediterranean terminal in Sidon, would supply ready cash for 
the war-depleted Syrian treasury. It should be pointed out that 
negotiations with Tapline had been Interrupted by the Quwatli 
government as a reprisal against United States support of Israel 
Zaim was no more pro-Israeli than his predecessor, but in order to 
obtain both private and public aid from the United States he was 
willing to abandon Quwatli’s stubborn and impractical resistance. 

Zaim was anxious to secure formal diplomatic recogiution of his 
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to offer military and political support, France was still in a position 
to offer financial aid to Zaim, a consideration he could not disre- 

^ This about-face in Zaim’s foreign polity had immediate domestic 
repercussions. Abandoning closer union with Iraq and Jordan, Zaim 
had to part with the pro-unionist elements who had initially sup- 
ported him and to rely mote heavily upon the army. This policy 
alienated from him large numbers of ihe aspiring younger generation 
of Syrian politicians. Zaim’s ban on all political parties in the summer 
of 19-19 and his failure to form a party of his own produced a danger- 
ous political vacuum, testifying to his lack of skill in handling do- 
mestic politics. 

Gradually the initial enthusiasm over his advent to power wore 
off, and the people began to become aware of his mistakes. These 
included some moves interpreted as pm-French and, as such, sub- 
ject to severe criticism; certain measures toward self-aggrandizement, 
such as the assumption of the title of marshal amid pompous cere- 
monies; his move into luxurious quarters; his assumption of the title 
of head of the state following a dubious referendum; the extradition 
to hehsaon of fugitive leader Anton Saadeh after the latter had 
been granted the right of asylum (Saadeh was subsequently sen- 
tenced to death in Lebanon); and delay in economic reforms. It 
was, however, his loss of the army’s support which ultimately tipped 
the scales against him. Zaim relied chiefly on Kurdish and Circassian 
imits, employing them in the inferior while leaving the purely Arab 
formations on the Palestinian border. Thb produced resentment and 
resulted in an anti-Zaim conspiracy. 

The Hinruitoi and the Sbishakli Coups 
On August 14, 1949, and his prime minister, Muhsin el- 
Barazi, were captured and summarily executed in a coup engineered 
by Colonel Sami Hinnawi. In a statement released shortly afterward, 
Hinnawi declared that this action had been taken by the army in 
fulfillment of the aims of the first coup, which had been betrayed by 
Zaim and his government. Humawi then asked former President of 
the Republic Hashitn Bey Atassi to form a civilian caretaker govern- 
ment pending the formation of a Constituent Assembly. The task 
of the Assembly was to adopt a new constitution in place of the one 
which had been suspended by Zaim. Although the Hinnawi coup 
was the ^vork of the army alone, it gave a new chance to the People’s 
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Party. Fnafratcd by Zafm, it ooiv came into prominence. In the 
N’ovembcr 1(»9 clectfoni to U» Constituent Assembly (in which 
women were permitted to vote for the first time), the People's Party 
secured 42 of the total of 114 scats, becoming the largest single party 
In die Assembly. Its leader, Rushdi eMCikhp, svas elected president 
of the Assembly. (Jms-aUfs National Bloc Party boycotted the elec- 
tions. llashbn el-Alaul was made temporary president of the re- 
public. 

Bestrsing Zaim's policy of friendship with Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
Colonel lllnnawl reopened negotiations with Iraq and Jordan for a 
closer political union. In this be was supported by the People’s Party, 
which consistently favored the Crealer SjTia scheme. Uben the As- 
sembly met for die first time on Dccemlxrr 12, it gave the problem 
of union with Iraq high priority as a basic constitutional question. 
The leading clique In the army did not, however, lavor this solution. 
To forestall a mos’e for the union of Syria and Iraq, the army, led by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adib cl-Shishalli. deposed IHnnavvi in the third 
coup of Uie year. In the name of the amy, Shishakli proclaimed his 
opposition to the Greater SjTia scheme but disavowed any intention 
of ruling the country himself. Despite Uirse assurances the army 
watched political dcs’cfopments very coKfully, howcs'cr. and It inter- 
vened actively each time the gos-emroent appeared about to take an 
action of which it did not approve. Tlius, shortly after Shishakli’s 
coup, in late December 19’19. lire army vetoed the appointment of 
Nazem cl-Qudsi, deputy leader of the People’s Party, to the office of 
prime minister. Instead, President Ifashlm cf-Atassi was obliged to 
aslc Khalid cl*Azcm, an independent, to form a cabinet. In Azem's 
cabinet, the People’s Party lost all three of the kty portfolios of For- 
eign Affairs, Defense, and Interior, which were gii'ca to men whom 
die army trusted. 

The army's chief civilian spokesman tn the succeeding cabinets was 
Akram Houranl, head of the Department of Defense. Hourani at- 
tempted to counter the Influence of the Peoples Party by founding 
a nmv poup named the Arab Socialist Party and by orgaahiog a 
forty-five-man Bcpubtican Bloc in (he Assembly. 

The new regime's policy toward the big powers tended to be 
neutral and almost Isolationist It was certainly not pro-French.” 

Syria dermitely broke her economic Be* with France. On January 31, 
she left the “franc bloc," thus differing from Lebanon, which reached an 
meat with France on ihl* issue. In February 19(9 France and Syria signed » 
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Nor was it pro-Brilish, If wc realize Britain’s interest In the achieve- 
ment of the Greater Syria sclicmc. Indirectly, it suited the United 
States, inasmuch as t)ic ShlshaVli-Azem government renewed friendly 
ties with Egj'pt and Saudi Arabia. (Ibn Saud went so far as to grant 
S)Tia a substantial loan in January lOM in an apparent cifort to bolster 
up its anti'Hashimite regime.) But the cordial relations with the 
United States which characterized the Zaim regime were definitely 
abandoned. Instead, S)Tia followed a tortuous path, vacillating be- 
tween negotiation concerning limited technical assistance and loud 
denunciations of Washington because of its pro-Israeli policj’. In 
Syria, as in other Arab countries, there w-as a feeling of fnutration 
and disenchantment rcganling America. Tliis caused some prominent 
members of El-Azcm’$ government to deebre themselves publicly in 
fas-or of pro-Soviet policy, Tlic recurrent llieme of these statements 
u-as that the Arabs would rather become 'Sovictired’ than “Juda- 
ized" and Out it was proper to collaborate with the Soviet Union as 
“an enemy of our enemy." Lo., of the United States, In the same way 
that Uie Arabs had collaborated with Nazi Germany as the enemy 
of Drilaln.*» 

As early as February 1930 Khalid cl-Azcm made it clear that S)Tia 
would not seek an American loan and tliat she proposed to "go it 
alone" in her development schemes. To the best of their ability, Syrian 
authorities obstructed American-sponsored United Nations aid to 
Palestine Arab refugees and adopted a hostile altitude toward llip 
Clapp mission. The United States legation’s protests against the 
anti-American tenor of Syrian editorials in 1930 prosoked an even 
stronger press campaign against what svas termed American inter- 
ference svith the freedom of the press. Bepcated pronouncements of 
American public figures about Israel as the “principal stronghold 
of democracy and American ideology" *• jn the Middle East had the 
efiect of keeping Syrian anger ab>*c. Incidents such as the tearing 


jnonetaiy agreement providing for the latter’s final separaliem hoto the franc 
bloc and repayment by France of the Syrian currency cover. 

»r Statements to this effect were made in the spring of 1950 by three members 
of EhaLd el-Azem's cabinet: hlaaruf Dawalibl, minister of national econo m y (in 
April): Mustafa Sebal, htoslem Brotherhood leader and minister of education 
(April 29); and AJaam Houraoi, minister ^ defense (Stay 22}. DawaUbl opened 
negotiations for an extensive trade agreement with Russia but fubseqnenily was 
dropped from the cabinet. 

*» These were the words used by ^ce-hesident Alben \V. Barkley, in a speech 
made on May 26, 1951, in Chicago. 
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jurisdictional questions. Rchlnd these divergencies was the basic 
question of Syria s possible union with Iraq, a matter wWch svas far 
from buried. The only element capable of keeping peace betsveen 
Shishakli and his civilian opponents was Syria’s president, vener- 
able Hasliim cl'Atassi. A civilian and a strong Ixilicvcr in constitu- 
tional government, he leaned toward the Populists, thus frustrating 
Shisbaklis designs and pulling a brake on his influence. 

Unable to co-operate with Shishakli, Premier Ilassan Hakim {an 
Independent of pro-Western tendencies) resigned on November 10, 
1951. The prolonged cabinet crisis that ensued was resolved only 
eighteen days later, when a Populist known for his anti-Zionist and 
pro-Soviet utterances, Maaruf Daivalibi, formed a cabinet basically 
unchanged; i.c., it was composed of Populists and Independents. 
Obviously discontented svith the prolonged Populist hold on cabinet 
ofBccs, Shishakli decided to end the pretense of noninterference 
and on the night of November 28-29 executed a new coup in the 
course of ^vhich lie placed under arrest the prime minister, bis 
cabinet members, and certain other leaders. In the declarations that 
followed, ShbhaUl delivered a scathing attack on the Populists, ac- 
cusing them of “destructive work” and of trying to achieve a fed- 
eration which tvould restore "the throne" and destroy SyrUin inde- 
pendence. He also declared that the immediate cause of the coup 
was the Populist determination to appoint a civilian to the Min- 
istry of Defense and detach the gendarmerie from the army. On 
December 2 Shishakli dissolved the Chamber. On the same day 
President Atassi resigned, leaving the door open for Shishakli to 
assume the highest oSce himself. The latter decided, however, to 
remain in his position as chief of staff, while entrusting his associate, 
Colonel Fawzi Salu flater promoted to general) with the functions 
of “chief of state," prime minister, and minister of defense. 

The coup ushered in the second phase of Shishakli’s rule, a phase 
of undisguised dictatorship. During this period a number of typically 
dictatorial measures were applied, such as the banning of political 
parties and of the Moslem Brotherhood; the launching of the "Arab 
Liberation Movement," designed to substitute for the old parties 
“patriotic“ work for the state and the "Arab nation" (August 1952); 
“consolidation” of the press, le., forcible reduction in the number 
of papers; glorification of die army; a ban on the political activities 
of civil servants; die removal of tenure and the dismissal of a num- 
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ber of university professors; " and a ban on student strikes and 
unauthorized demonstrations. Decree 151 of March 3, 1952, made it 
mandatory for any foreign company operating in Syria to be repre- 
sented in the country by a Syrian citizen or a Syrian company. 
Another decree forbade direct communications between Syrians 
(including the Syrian University, the Arab Academy, and the 
Directorate of Antiquities) and foreign cultural institutions. Decree 
159 forbade the acquisih'on of real estate by foreigners, while still 
another regulation imposed a number of restrictions on the admis- 
sion of foreigners to Syria. Not aO of flrese measures, however, were 
of a repressive type. Among the more positive ones could be men- 
tioned a decree of October 23, 1952, on agrarian reform, which pro- 
vided for the distribution of domanial estates, and a decree abolish- 
ing honorary titles and titles of nobility. 

FoUowing the rather well-wom patterns of military dictatorships 
ShishaWi emphasized order, security, and patriotism. The first an- 
niversary of his second coup was celebrated with military parades 
and oratory. In a speech Shishakli called Damascus the "capital 
of present Arabism and the heart of the Arab nation, where rests 
Saladin, hero-liberator of Palestine." His servile press spoVe of Syria 
a* a “giant in an armor of steel and iron" *’ and recalled Omayyad 
conquests. But references to the "Arab nation" were no more than 
lip service to the popular cause of Pan-Arabism, for In reality the 
dictator and his clique clung tenaeioosly to the separateness of 
Syria os the only solution apt to guarantee the preservation of their 
hi^ positions and honors. Bepeated emphasis on discipline ai»d 
"Arabism” could not conceal the growing political isolation of Shi- 
shakli and his army friends. Barely a year after the second coup 
the government announced the discovery of a plot among some 
"subaltern officers,” who, it claimed, as former members of certain 
political parties, had succumbed to subversive ideas. Actually, higher 
ranks were involved as weD, and on Derember SA 1952, a number 
of cxilonels and majors were cashiered,** Ihese army dismissals were 

" This measure was applied to smA piwnhsent professors and loraserm^- 
hrrs of parliament as Jlimir Apanl. Abdul Wahab HaumaA and RiAaUau 
AntalcE, as weD as to Afustafa Sibai, professor of sacred Jaw and leao« 
the Moslem Brotherhood 

Dec. 5, 1952. 

*>The hst included the names d CoL Mottafa Safa (reputedly of Fopuust 
tendencies) and LL CoL Adnan MalU {w>di Socialist connections). 
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soon followed by the escape abroad of several of the principal So- 
cialist leaders: Akram Ilourani, Michel Aflaq, and Salah el-Bitar, 
all three accused of conspiracy against the regime, Houranis escape 
was noteworthy because earlier he had not been opposed to col- 
laboration w'lth Shishaldi. 

Despite this gro%ving political estrangement Shishakli made sev- 
eral moves toward the formal legalization of his regime. Late in 
June 1933 he published a constitutional draft and followed it 
promptly on July 10 by a plebiscite, which resulted in overwhelm- 
ing approval of the constitution and tlic election of himself (tlie 
only candidate) to the presidency of the Republic. The new con- 
stitution established a presidential system (in contrast to the parlia- 
mentary one existing until then) which markedly increased the 
power of tire chief executive. 

In the meantime, however, the opposition was ga/ottrg groatid. A 
“national congress” of former political parties which met in Homs 
on July 4 called the regime “tyrannical.” The Moslem Brotherhood 
and the ulema of Damascus, Aleppo, and Hama also raised their 
voices in protest against the new constitution. Despite these warn- 
ings Shishakli went ahead with his plans. On July SO a newly passed 
electoral law decreased the number of seats from 108 to 82 (a 
device often used by power-seeldog rulers to obtain greater influ- 
ence upon fewer deputies), and on September 12 a presidential 
decree allowed the formation of political parties — with strings at- 
tached. In the subsequent electoral campaign only two parties pre- 
sented candidates: Shishaklfs own Liberation hlovement and the 
Syrian National-Social Party.** As could be expected, the elections 
resulted in a victory for Shishakli's Movement, with one deputy 
being elected on behalf of die S.N.SJ*. and a number of deputies 
remaining independent 

On October 24 the newly elected parliament met and chose 
Maamun Kuzbari as speaker. Simultaneously Shishakli made ges- 
tures of reconciliation toward the opposition: between July and 
October he released some politicians (such as Dawalibi) from 
prison and guaranteed safe return to the exiled Socialist leaders. 
This was accompanied by another measure designed to win popular 
applause and whip up nationalist feelings: on October S, 1953, a 

** Known also, especially in Lebanon, as P.F.S. (Parti Populaire Syrian), 
a. party founded ty the late Anton Saadeh. It is not to be confused with the 
People's (or Populist) Party. 
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popularity as a result of the *l)ungling* of the Palestinian War to 
gain full reinstatement. The Natfooaluts' loss was the Populists’ 
gain, and, had it not been for army intervention between 1949 and 
1954, the Populists would have assumed control of Syria and, per* 
haps, brought about a union wth Iraq. 

It would be unwise, however, to write off army intervention as a 
mere accident stemming from the ambitions of restless ofBcers, The 
undeniable fact is that the dictators enjoyed initial success and that 
this was due to a favorable response by the people. The traditional 
parties, whether the National or the Populist, did not sufBce as 
channels of expression for those elements in Syrian society which 
chafed under existing economic and social inequalities. They sought 
to find a satisfactory solution either by supporting the dictators or 
by joining the more radical groups, whether leftist or rightist This 
explains why, e\’cn under the repressive conditions of Shishakli's 
regime, such groups as the Moslem Brotherhood, the Arab Socialist 
Renaissance Party,” the Syrian Nadonal-SocUl Party, and the 
Communists gained considerable ground. The restitution of the 
constitution lifted the lid on the activities of these groups, and their 
true strength was revealed. 

This strength was tested in September 1954 at the time of the 
first postdictatorship elections. The elections were preceded by the 
fonnation in June of a “neutral’ cabinet under Said Ghazzi, an 
Independent, chosen to assure impartiality. Prior to disbanding 
parliament adopted a new electoral law raising the number of seats 
to J42. This measure helped to register more accurately the moods 
prevailing in the country. The results of the balloting were as fol- 
Imvs: Independents 64; Populists 34; Nationalists 12; Socialists 16; 
SN5 J. 2; National Liberation Movement 2; Socialist Co^jperative 
Party 2; Tribes 9; Communists 1. Of the organized parties, the Pop- 
ulists scored the greatest success, but they did not gain a stable 
majority in the new le^Iature. The Socialists’ sixteen members was 
a spectacular achievement in view of their newness and their negli- 
gible r^resentation in the past. Damascnis proved to be quite a 
mixed city politically, with no single group able to claim ascendancy. 

*» This party was a lesuit of the fusion of Akram Hoaraiii"s Socialist Party 
and Midiel Aflaqs Arab Benaissaoce Party. The new organination inherited 
from the latter its ^n-Arabism, spreading f ro m Syria into Jordan, Iraq { where 
it met with reprisals), and LebuiOD (where it was purely nominal and gen- 
erally imknown to the public^ due to flie mUying of SocUlist elements around 
the person of Kamal Jumblat). 
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SocfaKsts were strong In llama, Aktam Hourani's native town; and 
Popiilisb asserted themseh-es In their traditional ftrongiiolds of 
Aleppo. Korns, and Uic Jezira province. A Populist, Nazem el-QudsI, 
was rc^ilected speaker, and, inasmuch as the elections had con- 
firmed tJie Populists' lead, a cabinet largely staffed by Populists was 
formed in October, with Independent Paris eJ-Khuri as prime min- 
ister. 


InfCTTningUng 0 / Foreign and Domestic Problems 
The Populists' hold on U»e govcmmcnl w'as soon exposed to a 
sesTre strain by the Baghdad Pact Though originally designed to 
grotip the N’orthem Tier states (see pp. this pact was 

never intended to be ciclusivc. and belli Iraq and Turkey attempted 
to draw Into it other Arab states. The presence of the Populists at 
the helm in Syria seemed to favor their hopes. With a few excep- 
tions the Populists MW not averse to collaboration tvith the West 
They had, moreover, a traditionally friendly attitude toward both 
Iraq and Turkey. The removal of Sblslukli— whom Iraq had refused 
(0 recognize until late in 1952— seemed to have eliminated a major 
bloc barring a closer entente behveen S>Tia and her pro-Weslera 
neighbors. Nevertlielcss, the Populists proceeded cautiously, mind' 
ful of the liazards that by ahead. The experience of being over* 
thrown twice within four years for desiring union with Iraq could 
not be ignored. Neitlrer could Uic general mood of the popuhee, 
hostile os It was to any dealings with the West The masses, as is 
often the case, ss’cre motiiotcd more hy emotion than by reason. 
Hence no matter how beneficial a link with the West might be, 
popular opinion was decidedly against It It would be easy for any 
demagogue— and these were not bcling — to whip up a cry against 
"imperialism'’ threatening Syria by extension of the Ilashimite rule 
of Iraq, against the Turks (have not they snatched Alexandretta 
from the Syrians?), or against the West in general on account of its 
responsibili^ in setting up Uic state of Israel. By contrast, Egypt* 
support of Uie Arab League evoked $}’mpathetic response, and the 
League, despite its failure in the Palestinian War, was still regarded 
as the best hope for Arab unity and strength. To advocate action 
i^oring these fcelinp was, to say the least, a risky undertaJdng. 
This explains why the Populist ministers behaved noncomnu'ftaUy 
at the December 1954 conference ol the Arab League, when collab- 
oration with the West svas made subject to rather exacting condi- 
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tions. This also explains why Prime Minister Paris el-Khuri and 
Foreign Minister Faidi el-Atassi refused, at the subsequent confer- 
ence of Arab premiers, to take a clear stand for or against Iraq. 

A few days earlier Turkish Premier Adnan Menderes had stopped 
for a few hours in Damascus on his return trip from Baghdad. But 
even this brief visit embarrassed the Populists and prompted self- 
defensive explanations. In a public statement Faidi el-Atassi argued 
that there was nothing wrong in trying to improve relations with 
Turkey. “If one has an enemy such as Israel, one prefers to have 
one enemy only," he declared. On his part, discussing the projected 
Baghdad Pact, Paris el-Khuri defended its political legitimacy by 
saying: “Besides, the intended pact is directed against the state of 
Israel." ** 

These cautious remarks were not sufficient to avert popular wrath. 
The Populists’ refusal to take a clear stand against Iraq brought 
about a government crisis which resulted in their elimination from 
power. ’The crisis was precipitated by the resignation from the cab- 
inet of two Nationalist ministers. On February 12, Sabri el-Assali 
formed a new cabinet composed of Nationalists, Democratic Bloc 
members,*^ one Socialist, and one member of the Liberation Move- 
ment. Khalid eI-A 2 em, leader of the Democratic Bloc, took charge 
of foreign affairs. The change thus accomplished was equivalent to 
a radical reorientation of Syria's policy, particularly in foreign af- 
fairs. In order to secure a svorkable majority in the Chamber the 
Nationalists, a minority group of barely hvelve deputies, had to 
ally themselves with their erstwhile enemies, the Socialists, and with 
certain other elements with whom they had relatively little in com- 
mon. Opposition to the Baghdad Pact provided the only real uni- 
fying link among these heterogeneous elements. It was claimed 
that Saudi Arabian and Egyptian influence was largely responsible 
for the formation of this coalition. 

Shortly after the formation of his cabinet Sabri el-Assali made a 
policy statement in which he declared: 

Our gm'emment follmvs in its foreign policy the recommendation 
adopted at the conference of Arab ministers of foreign affairs which was 
held in Cairo last December, namely, that the policy of Arab states is 

ttCahiers. 1935, 1. 

•’Tlie DcmocraUc Bloc accounted tar same nineteen deputies originally 
elected as Independents. 
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that Russia “would not stand wth crossed arms” if Turkey resorted 
to force In her dealings with Syria. But this was not adequate com- 
pensation for the feeling of growing isolation from immediate neigh- 
bors: Turkey, Iraq, Jordan, Israel, and Lebanon. 

All these fears explain why Syria, despite overt protestations of 
loyalty to the Egyptian-led Arab League and a verbal promise to 
conclude a pact with Cairo and Riyadh, was delaying her signature 
in obvious procrastination. 

In the spring of 1955 the depth of Syria’s political division be- 
came obvious in connection with dramatic developments in the 
army. On April S2 Lieutenant-Colonel Adnan Malld, chief of the 
Third Bureau of the Syrian army staff, was assassinated by a ser- 
geant who happened to be a member of the Syrian National-Social 
Party. \Vhal followed could be called a mass persecution of the 
S.N.S,P. Army officers with links to the party were purged, the im- 
munity of its deputy to parliament was lifted, and a trial involving 
charges of treason and conspira^ was instituted. The proceedings 
were definitely political despite the ouhvard fonns of legality ob- 
served by the authorities. One of the official statements called Mal- 
Id’s assassination “the Erst act of a plot to suppress the Chief-of* 
Staff and the officers hostile to certain foreign projects.” By “foreign 
projects" were meant both the Baghdad Pact and the Syro-Iraqi 
federation. 

The purge and trial of the S.N.S.P. revealed a number of inter- 
esting — and disquieting — aspects of the Syrian situation. These 
could be listed as follows: (1) Despite Shishakli’s eclipse, the army 
had regained its influence on Syria's government and had again 
become an important factor in the coimtry’s politics. (2) Aware of 
this, various political parties were trying to infiltrate the military 
establishment. (3) The two groups which were competing most vig- 
orously for the officers’ loyalties were the Arab Socialist Renais- 
sance (BaatJj) Party and the S.N.S.P. (4) The ideological struggle 
between these two parties could be summed up as a contest be- 
tween, on the one hand, leftist, pro-Egyptiaa, ^d partly pro-Soviet 
orientation and, on the other, rightist, pro-Westem, and profedera- 
tion tendencies. (5) Colonel Malld was a foremost leader of the 
Socialist wing in the army. (6) The legal proceedings notwithstand- 
ing, it was doubtful whether MaDas assassination was an act of 
premeditated conspiracy. Certain evidence pointed to personal 
motives, and the connection of the assassin with S-N-SJ*. might 
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have been purely cotndclentaL Yet Ujc removal of MalU from* the 
scene M-as uncloubledly a major blow to Socialist influence in the 
army. (7) Because Assails Nationalist government had made com- 
mon cause (at least tactically) witli the Socialists, it tried to exploit 
to the maximum the indignation caused by the murder of a popu- 
lar and youtliful officer and to capllaltte upon the frenay of nation- 
alism which this act evoked, (8) The purge and prosecution of 
S-N^S.!*. thus served hvo purposes; to stop a dangerous political 
rival from influencing the army and to gain acclaim by making the 
pro-AV’esfem S.N,S.P. a scapegoat of popular UTafJj. (g) Indirectly, 
tlie prosecution s\-as an attempt on the part of the Nationalists and 
Socialists to discredit anybody who dared to ads'oeate closer links 
svith the West or with Turkey and Iraq. This implied a warning to 
tlicir most formidable rivals, the Populists. (10) The proceedings 
against S.N.S.P. rm-ealed another recurring aspect of S)Tfan politics, 
namely, the readiness of the ostensibly dcmocialic government to 
subordinate law to its political interests. Premier Assail wanted to 
introduce martial law In the country, svhich would have permitted 
him to set up special tribunals designed to apply swift procedures. 
This proposal svas vetoed by President Alassi and it met vsath sig- 
nificant opposition Nsathin the cabinet. Consequently, when the mat- 
ter ss-as put up to llie parliament, the premier managed only to 
secure some modification of penal procedures. 

To sum up, by the early summer of 1955 it seemed that the 
Nationalist-Socialist coalition could maintain itself in power only by 
constantly whipping up popular resentments against real or imagi- 
nary foreign dangers. It was a fairly dangerous situation in which 
the Nationalists belics'cd that tl«cy could hold power svithout con- 
ceding on essentia] points to the Socialists, while the latter treated 
the Nationalists as a convenient front and n vehicle to be used to 
spread Uicir influence and secure a firmer foothold in the army. 
Sooner or later both partners would have to face a showdosvn be- 
cause of the incompatibility of their objectives. The summer months 
brought the expected crisis and the occasion for it was supplied by 
the presidential elections. 

President Atassrs five-year Icrm was due to expire on September 
5, J955, and it soon became known that former President Shukri cl- 
Quwatli (an old-time Nationalish then resident in Egypt), Foreign 
hJinister Khalid el-Azem, and one of the Populist leaders would 
contest for the vacancy. The Nationalists were ready, naturally 
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enough, to campaign for Qtnvatli (the “campaigning” meaning po- 
litical persuasion of the deputies in parliament, who elect tlie 
president). But at the outset the Socialists announced their oppo- 
sition to QuwatJi, a man too ^mbolical of the “ancien regime” to 
be palatable to the radically minded youths flocking to Socialist 
standards. It was, therefore, on the issue of the presidency that 
the Nationalist and the Socialist roads parted. The Socialists decided 
to throw their support to Khalid cl-Azem, who also enjoyed the 
friendship of Egypt and Saudi Arabia — not altogether a negligible 
factor. Under the drcumslanccs there was no hope of reconstituting 
the coalition, and no single candidate could be sure of a majority 
in the chamber. The only solution was a possible svithdrawal of one 
of the candidates, and this was, indeed, what happened. In a rather 
bold maneuver the Populists decided at the last minute not to pre- 
sent a candidate of tlicir own; instead they thimv their support to 
QuwatU. As a result, on August 18 the latter was elected to the 
presidency by rdnety-one votes. Forty-one deputies voted for Khalid 
el-Azem, who, upon learning of his defeat, promptly resigned his 
cabinet position. 

Despite minor demoosCratioas by some young army officers 
against the president-elect, Quwatli was installed without obstruc- 
tion. As he owed his election to the soh’d bloc of the Populists and 
their Independent allies, Quu'atli svas politically indebt^ to both, 
a debt exceeding his obligation to the rather small number of 
Nationalists. On September 13 he asked Said Ghazzi, a former pre- 
mier, to form a cabinet In the ne%v government the Populists re- 
gained their former pre-eminence, vvilh their party secretary, Ali 
Buzu, again becoming minister of the interior. Some posts were 
given to Independents. The Nationalists remained outside the cab- 
inet and soon declared themselves in opposition. 

Thus the presidential elections resulted in a political configuration 
similar to that prevailing after Shisliakll’s demise. This time, ho'v- 
ever, the Populists were ^viscr; they had learned the inflammable 
nature of the issue of “foreign pacts.” In order to continue in office, 
they would have to tread very cantiously on the sL’ppeiy ground of 
inter-Arab relations and, in all probabflity, disguise some of their 
true feelings by catering to the masses. On the other hand, Quwatli's 
moderate friendship with the Egyptians could not be overlooked 
either. No surprise was re^texe^ therefore, when, on October 20, 
1955, the new government acceded to the Egyptian demand to 
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sign a mutual defense part.*' but ibe part did not indude Saudi 
Arabia as a tliird partner. n>e official S>7lan formub «-as to pro- 
mote “biJateralil)'’ and to shun ezclush'e multilatcraJ agreements 
sueb as that initially suggested by Eg>pt. Tills formula left the door 
open for economic negotiations with Saudi Arabia or, ff need be 
« military part with Iraq. Thus the Syrian government responded 
to the popular demand for a closer military link with Eg)^!! without 
burning the bridges of understanding with Iraq. Tlie Populists sin- 
cerely hoped dial this formula would work and consequently did 
not hesitate to conclude, on November 0, 1055, an economic pact 
willi Saudi Arabia, whereby tlic btter granted Syria the long- 
cipcctcd $10,000,000 loan.” 

^\^lcn it came to die neat step whldi would have balanced the 
SjTlan position — the conclusion of a part wiUi Iraq— difficulties 
arose. A comlilnation of latent factors and an immediate cause con- 
tributed to t)>e problem. Tljc Immediate cause was an Israeli attacl^ 
on Deewnber 11, 1933, on the S)7ian outposts cast of Lake Tiberiar. 
Fift)‘-sl«r Sjrian lives were lost Syria’s compbint to the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council and her ilemand tliat Israel be expelled from the United 
Nations, important as it was. was osTrshadowed by the emotional 
Wave which floodwl the country. The pent-up resentments against 
Zionism and imperialism found new expression in the mass demon* 
ttrations that accompanieil die buriab of rirtlms of Israeli aggres- 
sion. Under those circumstances, to suggest rapprochement \rilh 
pro-Westem Iraq was too dangerous for anyone with political as- 
pirations In S)Tia. A move of this sort would have to wail until 
“the dust settled," and early in 1950 there wax little indication that 
the dust would settle in the near future. 

"The (ext Is <n the Jl/<t/J7e E4te Jcumal. Wlnler. 1956. 

"The toil Js in the PuUelta de Id Fttne Syrienne, no. 770, 1953. 
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Israel 


T he hope of one da^jeturoing to the Promised Land has ne\'er 
fif^jr Sfnn ng thrj^vsrRellgtoar Ztqnlsrff-ha s-h&ea cultivated 
in various centers of the Diaspora ( Dispeision ) lEfoughou t history, 
and in the nineteenth century a number of Je%vs came to Palestine to 
settle in Jerusalem, Safed, and Tiberias. Many of these were the 
so-called Holul^h (charity) Jcnvs, supported by funds from abroad. 
This yearning to return to Zion was especially strong among the 
Russian and east European Jews, who suEered manifold disabth'b'es 
and frequent persecutions. The intensiBcation of anti-Semitism in 
Russia in the last two decades of the nineteenth century gave rise to 
the creation, in Odessa, of the organization Hocevei Zion * and the 
establishroe qt in 1882 oM he^fast Zionist colonies in Palestine. These 
were Riston ie Zion in Judea, Zichion Jacob in Samaria, and Rost 
Pina in Galilee. In the ISSO’s other settlements followed. They were 
peopled mostly by Jews from Russia, Rumania, Galicia, and Lithu- 
ania. Wealthy JcNvish financiers in the West, such as Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild, contributed generously to aid the pioneers. A Jewish 
Colonization Association (ICA), founded by Baron Maurice de 
Hiisch, undertook the task of buying land in Palestine and provided 
the settlers with necessary implements and capitaL 

THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT 

In 1S96 Dr. Theodor Herzl, a native of Budapest and Paris corre- 
spondent of the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, gave Zionism a defi- 

> Witii Leoa PiDsker and Asber Ciwbs^ ( Abad Ha'ais ) as leaders. At the 
t»tn e time El i ez e r Bea Yehnda prea^ed tbe revival of the Hebrew toogae. 
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Qitely political turn. At the age of thirty-six he ^vrote in his book 
Judcnsfaaf Ctyhe Jewish State") as follows: *Our national cbaracfer 
is too historically famous and in spite of every degradation, too fine 
to make its annihilation desirable.* “The distinctive nadonality of 
the Jews neither can, will, nor must be destroyed." The Jewish 
question ... is a national question which can be solved only by 
making it a political world-question to be discussed and settled by 
the civilized oations of the world in oounciL" * 

In 1897 Ilerzl founded Die Welt, a weekly, which became an 
official mouthpiece for Zionism. In the same year, on his initiative, 
the Erst Zionist Congress assembled at Basle, Switzerland. The Con- 
gress adopted a resolution favoring "a home in Palestine" for the 
Jewish people and created the World Zionist Organization, which 
elected Ilerzl to its presidency. From that time on Herzl strove to 
obtain from the Ottoman govemmeot permission to create a Je\vish 
charter company for the settlement of Palestine. Inasmuch as this 
ms the period of Getman-Tuikish friendship, he appealed to Kaiser 
William II to aid him in this quest and suggested that such a company 
be formed under a Cennan protectorate. 

In 1903 mass pogroms of the Jews occurred in Kishinev and Gomel 
in Russia; these rendered the Jewish question more acute tlian ever. 
Herzl negotiated with the British government and obtained from 
it the offer of Uganda as a territory for settlement. But this offer Nvas 
rejected in 1904 by the Russian Zionist majority of the Seventh 
Congress of the World Zionist Organtzatioa. The Congress refused to 
consider any alternatives to Palestine. 

In 1904 Herzl died, but Zionism continued to attract es’er larger 
numbers of adherents. It soon grew info a powerful movement; ably 
financed by the Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth), which 
was organized to acquire land tn Palestine, and by the Palestine 
Foundation Fund (Keren Hoyesod). It developed leftist (Poule 
Zion), rightist (Afizrohi), and center (General Zionists) political 
factions, and soon spread throogboul the Western Hemisphere. In 
the United States the Zionist Organization recruited members largely 
among eastern European Jews, who at that time, because of Bussian 
persecutions, were coming to America in large numbers. Other Jewish 
communities in the United States— the Sephardi (Spanish) and the 
Cennan, which were more prosperous and better assimilated— were 

• Theodor Herzl, The lexcish Slate (New Tori, Scopus Publishing Co, IW3), 
pp. 38, 24, 20. 
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either indifferent or hostile to Zionism. Yet even among them Zionism 
found converts. 

Zionism was and is a national movement, and as such it has en- 
countered opposition among the Jews themselves. This opposition 
has been dictated by several considerations. Ultra-Orthodox Jews 
objected to the political aspects of the movement, believing that the 
return to Zion must be brought about by divine intervention and not 
by temporal agencies. Such views were cultivated by Agudeth Israel. 

The Socialists {and later the Communists) considered Zionism as 
a reactionary bourgeois movement. The rabbis of the reformed syna- 
gogues and their adherents opposed Zionism on the basis of its 
nationalist character. Believing that Judaism denotes religion and 
not nationality, they represented assimilationist tendencies. In Great 
Britain two Jewish organizations, the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews * and the Anglo-Jewish Assodation, opposed Zionism on this 
ground. Their opposition grew more vocal during World War I, when 
it became kno'vn that Dr. Chaim Wezzmann was trying to secure an 
official British declaration in favor of Zionism. On May 24, 1917, 
Montefiore and Alexander, presidents, respectively, of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association and of the Board of Deputies, published an open 
protest against the Zionist program in The Times. In it they stated 
that political Zionism was incompatible with the religious basis of 
Jewry and that it introduced the concept of 

a secular Jewish nationality, recruited on some loose and obscure principle 
of race and of ethnographic peculiarity. But this would not he Jesvisb in 
any spiritual sense, and its establishment in Palestine would be a denial of 
all the ideals and hopes by which the survival of Jesvish life in that country 
commends itself to the Jewish conscience and to Jesvish sympathy. On 
these grounds the Conjoint Conmuttee of the Board of Deputies and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association deprecates most earnestly the national proposals 
of the Zionists.* 

Similar protests were voiced in the United States by the American 
Jewish Committee, headed during World War I by Jacob H. Schiff, 
Louis Marshall, and Mayer Sulzberger. Schiff declared on one oc- 
casion: 

I believe that 1 am not far wrong if 1 say that from fifty to seventy per cent 
of the so-called Jewish Nationalists are either atheists or agnostira and that 

• In 1917, however, a split occurred in the Board, its president being and- 
Zionist while the majority were on the side of Z irmierr, , 

• Quoted by J M. N. Jeffries, Po/esffne- The Eeahty (London, 1939), p. 147. 
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nationalism." This struggle was difficult for the Zionists, especially 
for Dr. Weizmaim, in England, where many prominent Jewish fami- 
lies, members of the British aristocracy, held influential positions in 
business and public life • and rehised to compromise their British 
status by identifying themselves \v5th Jewish nationalism. Yet eventu- 
ally the Zionists emerged victorious. In the Balfour Declaration they 
obtained a formal acknowledgement of their importance as spokes- 
men for the Jewish world.*® The Dedlaration set the stage for a ne\v 
period in Jewish history — the buildmg of a national home in Pales- 
tine. In new peric^ the Zionists were to transform themselves 
from mere missionaries into state builders. Th^ applied themselves 
to the new task with zeal and vigor. 

THE BBmSH MANDATE AND THE JE\VISH AGENCY 

The opening of the Peace Conference brought to Paris strong 
Zionist delegations, both from Great Britain and from the United 
States, Their activities and flieir success have already been re- 
counted. On April 25, 1920, the Allied Supreme Council allocated the 
mandate over Palestine to Great Britain, and on July 22, 1922, Great 
Britain >vas formally confirmed as mandatory power by the Council of 
the League of Nations, The mandate expressly provided for a Jesvish 
national home in Palestine, incorporating into its text, almost ver- 
batim, the Balfour Declaration, The mandatory power ^va5 to be 
responsible for the developmeotof self-g3veming institutions. Article 
4 dealt with the recognition of a Jewish Ageuty to co-operate with 
tile mandatory power in establishing a JcNvish national home. It 
added that "the Zionist organization . . . shall be recognized as 
such agency." Article 6 imposed upon the mandatory posver the duty 
of facilitating Jewish immigration and land settlement “while en- 
suring that the rights and position of other sections of the population 
are not prejudiced." Article 18 contained a clause forbidding dis- 
crimination between members of the League of Nations, and Artide 
25 made possible the exemption of Transjordan, as part of the 
mandate, from the provisions of the Balfour Declaration.'" 

• Sudi «s Lord Melchett of the Imperial Chendcal Industries; Sir Philip 
Sassoon. Uoyd George’s private secreUry; Sir Ilerhert Louis Samuel, home sec- 
retary, and other membm of the Samuel famity; Edn-in Montagu, seerctaiy cf 
state for India; hlarquess of Readmg. lord ddef Justice and later viceroy of India; 
and the Rothschilds. Some of the ahovo-mectiooed were later eonsTrrted to 
Zionism. la $ee above, p. 80. 

“ 'The full tert of the mandate for Falestme may be found In Royal Institute of 
Inlemational Affairs, Crwt Britain and faieftine (London. 1WB>, p. J5L 
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FalesUne, headed by David Ben Ciirion. Its Foreign Department 
was adminisleted by Moshe Shertot 

The Jewish Community 

Apart from the Je\visli Agewy, whidi represented world Jewry, 
the Je\vs of Palestine bad Aeir own communal organization com- 
posed ofanelected Assembly and a General Council (Vaad Leumi). 
It enjoyed certain rights of self-government. The Jewish community 
was composed of a number of political parties. Tlaese parties were 
divided into three major ^oups: (1) parties belonging to the Zionist 
Oiganization, (2) the Revisionist group which did not belong to the 
above organization, and (3) the non-Zionist group. 

The first or Zionist group was divided again info the following 
parties: 

a) Mapal (Mifhgath Poalet Eretz Israel), a Socialist Labor party, 
with fhe most members and the most power, beaded by David Ben 
Gurioa; 

b) Hashomer Hatzair, a left-^ving Socialist party, neat largest and 
favoring a binational Arab-Jewisb state; 

e) PoflleiZ/on, a small lefMving group; 

d) The General Zionists, represeotiog the professional and middle 
strata; divided in turn into “A" and "B“ factions. The *A“ faction 

follm\'ing Dr. Weizmaon’s leadership was more progressive and 
tended to co-operate with the Socialists; and the "B" group was more 
conservative; 

e) Mizrahi, an orthodox religious party wthin the Zionist organi- 
zation; with rightist tendencies and favoring religious education; 

j) Aliye Hadosha (Kew Immigrants Party), formed in 1942 from 
the German, Austrian, and Czech immigrants; critical of the existing 
Zionist leadership; 

g) Jhud (Union), an intellectual group headed by Dr. Magnes, 
president of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, favoring a bi- 
national state in Palestine and largely resigned to Arab supremacy. 

The second group was composed of those Zionists who had seceded 
from the Zionist Organization in 1933 and who had formed the 
New Zionist Organization, rmder the leadership of the extremist 
Vladimir Zhabolinsfcy. This group, also called Revisionist, violently 
opposed any policy of moderation and demanded the creation of a 
Jewish stale mer the whole of Falestuie and Transjordan. 
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membership and was communistic in its economic and social prin- 
ciples. The Moshav Ovdim represented the loosest form of collec- 
tivism and contained elements of individual free enterprise.'* All 
these settlements bore a definite imprint of the social radicalism pre- 
vailing among most of their original founders, J.e., the Russian Jews 
>vho emigrated to Palestine in Ae late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. The co-operative and semicentralized nature of Jewish 
agriculture permitted a lot of planning and led to monoculture trends 
as exemplified by the impressive development of citrus fruit Much 
of the citrus produce of the Jewish agricultural settlements was ear- 
marked for export, while ether foodstufe had to be imported. Scien- 
tific experimental stations including the famous one at Rehovoth 
(Dr. Weizmanns residence and laboratory), and excellent agricul- 
tural schools (such as hiikveh Israel near Tel-Aviv) contributed to 
the high level of Zionist agriculture. 

Despite this impressive effort to return to the land, only a minority 
gained a livelihood from agricultural pursuits. In the Interwar period 
only 23.8 per cent of the JeNvish population resided in rural areas, 
and, according to the Jewish Agency, only 13.2 per cent of Jewish 
wage earners were engaged in agriculture in 1943. In fact, the trend 
was toward greater concentration in urban occupations.** 

The Arab Community 

The Arab couimunity presented an altogether different picture. 
Politically the Arabs were far from being as efficiently organized as 
were the Jews. There was no Arab equivalent of the Jewish Ageacy, 
nor was there anything resembling the Jewish community organiza- 
tion, V aad Leumi. The Arabs possessed their Supreme Moslem Coun- 
cil, whose charter was approved by the government. Originally all 
its members were elected, but later some were appointed by the 
British high commissioner. The Council controlled the Moslem re- 
ligious courts and charitable endowments or the waqfs. Its president 
was the grand mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el-Husseini. Arab po- 
h'tical activity was channeled through the Arab Executive, elected 
by the Palestine Arab Congress. This, in turn, gave way to the Arab 
Higher Committee, created in 1936 as a result of the union of five 
out of six Arab political parties.** Considerable fluidity characterized 

>* SeeH. F. Meld. CooperofJtw CJolnglnFiiiertme (New York, 1944). 

R.1.1A., Great Britata end Faleftbi^, p. 37. 

*• These Were: (1) The Palestine Arab Party (Jamal Husseinl), (2) The Na- 
tional Defense Party (Raghib Bey Nasbashibi), (3) The Befonn (Dr- 
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from these psyehologtal dillleuUles, political attitmles pre- 
L Dritish-Zionist friendship. It was obvious that afte he 
'fTrumhill Memorandum of 1022 the British government treated tl.e 
SlZr Deelaration as a politieal liahility tl.al stood in the vvay o 
n mherent policy toward the Arabs. British statesmen realized vAat 
“ hSdynamI Zionist immigration was in die Arab world. Jh, 
Llicy found its rcDection in the mandatory administration, cspechlly 
on Ihe lower operating echelon*, where pro-Arab altitudes preva e • 
In the meantime, with jexvish Immigration steadily 
Arab opposition was becoming more and more Intense. 
demanded self-determination and Insisted, from the early IJ-us. 
upon the establishment of a dcmocraHe, parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment. Added to this were nvo other demands— to stop Jewisn 
immigration and to forbid land sales by Arabs to Jmvs. From the be- 
ginning. the Arabs adopted a policy of noneoKiperaUon with the man- 
datory regime. In conformity with this policy they rejected an early 
British suggestion to create an Arab Agency cquix alent to the Jev^n. 

The political history of ralestine after the inception of the mandate 
was stormy. The Walling Wall incidents in 1929 gave rise to violent 
disturbances, during which the Intransigent attitude of the Arabs 
became manifest. Anti-Jewish riots occurred again in 19S3. Hitlers 
rise In Germany and the resulting Jewish exodus brought a new 
wave of immigration into Palestine, which alone accounted for over 
60,000 new arrivals In 1935. This caused renewed Arab unrest Mat- 
ters came to a head in 1937, when the Arabs began a wholesale 
paign of terror, commonly referred to as the Arab Rebellion. c 
Rebellion lasted through 1939, nearly until the outbreak of Wor 
War II. , .. 

British official reaction to these manifestations of Arab nationa 
was unvarying. After eadi new crisis a commission was sent to 
Palestine to investigate, and each lime it returned with a more or ess 
voluminous report.*^ Until 1937 these reports tended general y^ to 
be unfavorable to Zionist aspirations. They advocated restriebng 
immigration, invoked the principle of absorptive capacity, an 
stressed that the Jews had no rightful claim to share in the gwern 
ment of the country. In 1935 the high commissioner made public a 
plan for a partly elected and partly nominated legislative assem y, 
which would give the Arabs a majority. These proposals proved un- 

« In particular, the Shaw Commission In 1929; the Hope-Simpson 
in WSO.^^the poyal ( Peel) Commission in 1930; the ParUtion Commission m 1933. 
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acceptable cither to the Zionists or to the Arabs; moreover, they drew 
criticism from the rermaneat Mandates Commission o! the togue 
of Nations In 1937 the Hoyal Comniisston, having abandoned hope 
tor a reconeiliation bcKveen the jesvs and Arabs, came torsvaid with 
a proposal of partition, ralestinc «-as to be divided into an Arab 
state a Jewish state, and a ncntral enclave around Jerusalem ^d 
Bethlehem that would remain under BritUh admlnistraUon. The 
Arab Higher Committee vWually rejected the rch^e, Ihe Bonjrt 
Congres^vhich met at Zurich, August J-17, 1937, instructed the 
Erecutive to enter into negotiation, with Great Brilam svsth a vomv 
to ascertaining the precise terms of Ills M_aiesty s Government for the 
proposed establishment of a Jewish State. * „ , , r. 
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escaped, and tooV shelter under the protective wing of the French 
mandator)’ administration in Lebanon and Sjiia, respectively. The 
mtdti continued to direct the Activities of Arab guerrillas in Palestine. 
Led by Rahim Haj Ibrahim and Aref Abdul Razzik. the guerrillas 
waged a campaign of terror and intimidation, not only against the 
British and the Jess*s, but also against the moderate Arab elements 
headed by the Nashashibi iamily. It was very diEoilt for Great 
Britain to secure spokesmen for the Palestinian Arabs who could act 
with a degree of moderation and at the same time get support from 
the Arab masses. After much WTangliog it was cvetihiaDy decided 
that Palestine would be represented by s« delegates, who would act 
on behalf of all Palestinian Arab parties. These induded both moder- 
ates, such as Raglub Bev N’ashashdji, and some former members of 
the Arab Higher Committee, released from the S^’cbeHes. The latter 
were permitted to consult with the oiled mufti, who, though absent 
and outlawed, still wielded great influence. 

The Jewish delegatioo comprised not only Zionists and toembers 
and nonmembers of the Jewish Agencj% but also other promineBt 
Jewish leaden from Great Britain, the tinited States, and the Eokk 
pean continent It w-as headed by Dr. Chaim Weisnann. 

The conference met in London in Febmai)* and Marxdr 1939. The 
Arabs and the Jews held separate meetings becanse of the refusal 
of Palestinian Arabs to sit with tbe Jewi^ delegation. The con- 
foence produced do agreement each pailj- adhe:^ stubbondj’ to 
its os\Ti formula. The Arabs reiterated their demand for mdependeace 
and iiasisted on the stoppage of Jewish immigration. Tbe Jbw 3 made 
an eloquent plea for implementation of tbe Balfour Dedaratioa in 
this blackest hour of Jewish lustoiy* and s tr e s sed tbe need of con- 
tinued rminteiTupted immigration. British p r o posal s 

were rejected by both parties. The conference disbairded witiroct 
piodudng any agreemenL 

On May 17, 1939, the British go vernm ent issued a AVhite Paper, 
whirb laid down new principles conce m mg Palestine. Reversing its 
former policy, the government prr^xjsed the creation, within tei 
years, of an independent Palestinian state to be linked with Britain 
by a special treaty. The most important provisions concerned immi- 
giatioa and land transfers. On both points Britain virtnaHy gave way 
to Arab demands: Jewish immigiation was to be limited to 73,000 
far the next five j-eais, after which it was to cease altogether; and 
Palestine was to be divided into three zones— the Pt*; in whidi issti 
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ausdUary fonnations in the Middle East, by creating a Palestine 
Pioneer Corps, and by raising sir battalions of the Palestine Com- 
panies of the Buffs. Great Britain took care, hotvever, to open these 
formations to both the Jews and the Arabs, apparently unwilling to 
sponsor purely Jewish formations. Not until the fall of 1944 did Britain 
accede to Jewish demands by forming a Jewish brigade, which 
eventually took part in the final stages of the Allied campaign in 
Italy. 

The war brought to Palestine an artificial truce, largely due to the 
presence of numerous Allied divisions, making continuance of the 
Arab guerrilla warfare suicidal. Arab response to the call for volun- 
teers was not very enthusiastic. The Arabs lacked the incentive pos- 
sessed by the Jews. Moreover, they could never forget the mufti, who 
visited Germany at the beginning of the war and joined hands with 
the Nazi leaders against "British Imperialism." ** Nevertheless British 
policy, though termed ‘'appeasement" by the Zionists, was successful 
in restraining the Arab peoples from a concerted revolt against Britain 
in her hour of need. In Palestine it brought about a cessation of 
rebellion. 

NEED FOR A NEW POLICY FOR ZIONISM 

The truce lasted until 1943. In that year Palestine witnessed a new 
upsurge of terrorism. This time, however, the roles had changed, 
since it was the Jews who attacked. Their primary target was the 
British administration. Two factors contributed to this state of afoirs. 
First, there was an unusual increase in illegal Jewish immigration 
from Nazi-occupied Europe. The unfortunate victims of Nazi per- 
secution were arriving in Palestine on overcrowded, lealy ships, and 
the British authorities either forbade their entry or interned die 
immigrants in camps on Cyprus and in other overseas possessions. 
Tragic events occurred, including the sinking of an immigrant ship, 
the Struma, off the Turkish coast (the British had refused to permit 
it to dock in Palestine). The more extremist Jeivisb elements lost 
their patience and resorted to violence in the hope of compelling 
Britain to ease the immigration laws. 

Secondly, increased pressure for a pro-Zionist solution began to 
be exerted by American Zionists. On May 11, 1942, the American 
Zionist Organizab’on meeting to New York, adopted the so-called 

*« Foraa account of the mufti's activities, see Rosalind \V. Grave*. “The Grand 
Mida of Jenualera," Current History, Nov. 194a 
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dynamism in their struggle against Great Britain. Officially the Jewish 
Agency agreed to obscne a truce with the Arabs for the duration of 
the war. But this official attitude tvas not shared by the extremist 
wing of the New Zionist Organization (ficN'isionists). And it was this 
extremist sving that set the general political tone in Palestine. The 
war gave the Jews a unique opportunity to equip themselves with 
arms, partly stolen from the Allied forces. In fact, there %vas con- 
siderable illegal traffic in mililaiy equipment. The Jewdsh community 
possessed three underground military forces. The first was Hagamh, 
a large defense force, created initially to protect Jewish settlements 
against Arab attacks, to which belonged most of the able-bodied 
members of the Je^visb community, llaganah was illegal, but the 
British tolerated it because its aims were defensive, Zhabotinskys 
Revisionists had their smaller but more effective force called Irgon 
Zcoi Lcumi. Irgun used decidedly terrorist tactics, but for some time 
it considered itself bound by the truce. The third force ^vas the so- 
called Stem Gang, a splinter group of the Irgun led by a Polish Jew, 
Abraham Stem. This group never accepted the truce and indidged 
freely in terrorism. In 1942-194$ both Irgun and the Stem Gang em> 
barked upon a determined policy to compel the British to accede 
to the Bfitmore Program by terrorist tactics. Terrorist activity was 
particularly bad in 1944. The high commissioner for Palestine, Sir 
Harold MacMichael, barely escaped with his life while traveling on 
the Jeiusalem-Jaffa road. On November 2 tivo members of the Stem 
Gang assassinated Lord Moyne, British minister of state for the 
Middle East in Cainx Dozens of attacks by Irgun and the Stem 
groups on British police stations and on civil and militaxy officials 
contributed to the steady deterioration of security in the Holy Land. 
These acts of terror were condemned by the official Zionist bodies 
and by the chief rabbis of Palestine. The Ne^v Zionist Organi^tion 
even went so far as to repudiate its o^vn offspring, the Irgun, for 
breaking party disdpUne, But it was dear that the terrorists would 
not have succeeded if it had not been for tiie support that they re- 
ceived in Jewish settlements or in Je\vish sectors of larger towns. 
Their dramatic struggle eventually focused the attention of the svorld 
upon Palestine, and although it did not evoke enthusiasm in the 
West, it did compel Great Bri tain and indirectly the United Stales 
to crys tall iz e their policies toward Monism. 

In the meantime the plight of European Jewry bad become more 
desperate, because of the extension of Soviet dominion over eastern 
32S 
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confronted the West \rith a major political and humanitarian prob- 
lem and added considerably to the pressure tliat tlje Zionist organiza- 
tion W’as exercising for a fa\-orab!e solution in Palestine. 

The Anglo-American CommiUce of Jn 9 ii{fy 
The stage for the next act In the Palestinian drama was set on 
August 31, 1945, when President Truman addressed an appeal to 
the British prime minister, Clement Attlee, ashing for immediate ad- 
mission of 100,000 Jewish refugees to Palestine. In reply the British 
go^'emment proposed the creation of an Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry to study the matter, thus shifting part of the burden of 
responsibility to the United States. The American government acs 
copied this suggestion, and as a result both go\-emments appointed 
a committee, composed of nonofficiaJ atizens of the hstr amatries.** 
The joint committee held hearings in Washington and In London, 
\Tsited the displaced persons camps In Germany and Austria, and 
made a tour of Palestine. It pursued generally an opcn-tnlnded ap- 
proach to the subject under its investigation, but its composition was 

get OQt of Europe." Thb <signtloa.b« said, wu rpoDsored by sau&lno^ seoot 
Jendib orgaaizatioa Itir mebUoiu were based oa a U.S. Tbbd Army Intel- 
ligence report on the organixatioa. by Zionist g rtr cipt , cf an uBder g r ewaa d note 
in Europe, which made it portibte for (he Jen-s to ester (he American rone h* 
Cennany at the rate of 2.0CW a vreek. These statemroU were partly conErmed by 
the U5. cemtnander ta Europe, Cen. Joseph T. McNarney, in the latter's report 
to the Freridenl on January 29, 1946. MoreO'’er, oScials at the Stale Department 
commciited that at least some of the statements made by General Morgan coa- 
ccTTung the exodus of Jews from Poland tonlanned with information in the 
possession of the U.S. gov&ameut, and added that "a numbet of oSdal and sen^- 
oSdal indirab'ons have been provided by the tVamw gos-emaeot that it is «»- 
couragiag the xnigratioa of part cf Ita Jewish p^ulatma." After issuing his state- 
ment, General Morgan was promptly suspended frem his post by Herbert H. 
Lehman, director general of the UNHHA, on the ground of bring gnilty of tarial 
bias. Aft® an explanatory letter, however, in which he denied any anti-Semitic 
attitudes on his part. General Morgaa was rrinstated. ( See tV’eshinrton Pori, Jan. 
3.4.8.31.1948.) 

** The American membera of the cemmittee we re Judge Josejdj G Hntcbesoa, 
Jr., o£ Hwastisn., Tesas, Baidey G. Cnno San Tiandmo. Dt. James tJ. M'C- 
Doasld, fenaer League of Nations ojnunissiooer for Gomaa refugees; Frank 
Buxtun, editor of the Boston Hemf^ Dr. Frank Aydelotte, director. Institute frx 
Adsauced Study, Rineeton, and W itliam Riilltps, fonnet U.S. «TTtttiroAfTr to Italy. 
Hic British group was composed of Sir John Singleton, judge, Eng's Beodi, 
Lou^n. Inrd Robert Morrisen, a Xnbour peer, Ririiaid H- S. Labour 

M.P ., Ma|. Re^nald Manaingham-BuDer, Conservative Wilfrid Crick, ad- 

viser to hlidland Bank, and Sir Frederick Leggett, a labor condhator. 
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Tlio Zionists were profoundly disappointed by these developments. 
They had expected that the Brilisb Labour Party, whicJi had rcpKit- 
edly issued pro-Zionist statcincDls, would favor their cause. But once 
in po^ver British Labourites suddenly abandoned their old proclama- 
tions and reverted to traditional diplomacy. Ernest Bevin, Socialist 
foreign secretary, followed bis Conservative predecessors in their 
policy of not antagonizing the Arab world.** ^^e^v5 of the muftis 
escape from Germany to the Middle East — probably with the con- 
nivance of some Western powers — added to Jewish bitterness. In 
October 1946 President Truman renewed his appeal for immediate 
admission of 100,000 Jews. Under these circumstances, the chances 
for a negotiated settlement of the Palestinian question became slim- 
mer than es’er.** Moreover, a dcGnitc swing developed in the World 
Zionist Organization in favor of an intransigent policy toward Great 
Britain. In December 1946, at a World Zionist Congress in Basle, 
American Zionist leaders, bached by the Revisionists, assailed Dr. 
Weizmann for his policy of “appeasing Britain and asserted that 
British rule in Palestine was “iUegaL” Dr. Abba IliUel Silver, president 
of the Zionist Organization in America, declared that 'we have the 
right to resist this rule and I pledge the support of American Je^vry 
to this resistance.*** Dr. Weizmann's retort, “I’m not impressed 
about speeches on resistance made in New York when resistance 
is supposed to take place in Palestine," elicited the cry "demagogue" 
from Dr. Emmanuel Neximan of the United States. American Zion- 
ist leadership carried the day, insistiag on a Jewish state in all Pales- 
tine and promising more effective measures to bring this about 

Palestine before the United Nations 

Britain’s position was slowly becoming untenable. Subjected to 
official American pressure, at odds with the Zionists and wth the 
Arabs, and facing growing disorders in its mandated territory, the 
British government decided to take the question of Palestine before 
the United Nations. On April 2, 1947, Britain requested the calling 
of a special session of the General Assembly to consider the problem. 
The General Assembly, which met behveen April 28 and May IS, set 

’•The text of Bevia’s speech at a Labour Party cooierence at BonroefflOulb 
con taini ng significant passages about Palestine may be fonnd in the Neie York 
Times, June 13, 1946. 

••Bevin subsequently deplored die £»ct that the Palestiiuan issne had been 
made "the subject of local eleettons" bi the United States (Sew York Timet, 
Feb. 26. 1947). aiNem Yorfc Timet, Dec. 11, 1946. 
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Up a United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP). 
The committee, composed of eleven states ** under the presidenty of 
a Swedish delegate, visited PalestiDe and presented a report to the 
regular fall session of the General Assembly- 
The report recommended the establishment of an independent and 
economically unified Palestine at an early date, pending which the 
area would have to pass through a transitioDal stage under United 
Nations supervision. Here the unanimity ended, and the report was 
diw'ded into a majority and a minority plan. The majority plan, en- 
dorsed by Canada, Crechoslovalda, Guatemala, the Netherl£nds, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay, provided for the partitioning of Pales- 
tine into an Arab state, a Jewish state, and the internationalized 
city of Jerusalem. The minority plan, favored by India, Iran, and 
Yugoslavia, advocated a federated state of Palestine composed 
of two states, Jewish and Arab, each enjoying local autonomy. Im- 
zzugratioa into the Jewish state would be permitted for ftree yean 
up to its absorptive capacity, which would be delennined by three 
Arab, three Jewish, and three United Nab'ons representatives. The 
Arab states favored the minority plan, because it satisfied &eir basic 
desiderata, namely, a single independent state with an Arab ma- 
jority and a limitation of Jewish immigratioti. Ibe Zionists, some- 
what reluctantly, accepted the majority plan. It did not satisfy the 
extreudsts, but at least it gave promise for a completely independent 
Jewish state, 

PARTITION FOR PALEmNE 
Both plans were diorou^y debated by a special Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly at its fall session in 1947. Arab and 
Jewish representatives were heard again. As the session drew to ite 
dose, it became obvious that the Zionists were determined to obtain 
a dedsion favoring the majority plan. The political atmosphere at 
Labe Success grew tense, and speculation was rife as to whether or 
not the Zionists would be able to obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority, depending to a great extent on the attitude of the numer- 
ous Soudi American and Caribbean republics.” On November 29, 
1947— a date memorable in Jewidi bisfoiy — the General Assembly 
t: Australia, Canada, CzecboslovaJda, Coatnoala, India, Iran, tlie Nether- 
lands, Peru Sweden, Usugnay, and Yiigoslavia. No major powers were included. 

»» For tie political activity to seem Latin-Ametican supp or t, see Eennit 
Roosevelt, *The Partitioo cf Palestrae: A Lesson in Pressure Politics." llid^ 
East /oumol, Jan. 1843. 
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voted to recommend the partition of Palestine, svith an economic 
union as proposed by the majority report. 

The Arab state was to include the central and eastern part of 
Palestine, from the valley of Esdraelon down to Beersheba, western 
Galilee, and a strip of land along the Mediterranean coast from Gaza 
southmrd and along the Egyptian border to the Red Sea. Jaffa 
would constitute an enclave in the Jewish state, which was to extend 
over eastern Galilee and the valley of Esdraelon, a coastal area hom 
Haifa to south of Jaffa, and a major part of the Negeb. Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem wth &e adjoining territory were to stay outside of both 
states and be subject to an aininistration responsible to the Trustee- 
ship CounciL The Assembly also took note of Britain's decision to 
terminate the mandate by August 1, 1948; provided for the establish- 
ment of the two states wthin two months after British withdrawal; 
established a five-nation UN Palestine Commission to implement the 
resolution; and called upon the Security Council to assist in its iro- 
plementation of the pl^, instructing it to interpret as a threat to 
peace any attempt to change the partition plan by force. 

Thirty-three states voted for this motion, thirteen voted against, 
and ten abstained. Among the big po\vers who favored partition 
were the United States, the Soviet Union, and France. Great Britain 
and China abstained from voting, and so did Argentina, Chile, Co* 
lombia, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Honduraj, Mexico, and Yugoslavia. 
The negative votes included the Arab states of Egypt, Iraq, libanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen and ako Afghanistan, Cuba, Greece, 
India, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

Acting in accordance with the Charter and following regular demo- 
cratic procedures, the majority of cirtlized mankind gave its verdict 
on the future status of the Holy Land. lYocedurally there was no flaw 
in the decision. Its political implications, however, were obvious. 
Practically the whole of ex-coIonial Asia and the Near East opposed 
the solution, a fact which was vitally to affect Asia’s affairs. To the 
Arabs and other Asiatics, the Unit^ Nations dedsioa meant that 
once again the outside world — predozninaady Western and far re* 
men'ed from the scene — had imposed its will upon Eastern peoples. 
This, in their view, was not compatible with repeated progressive- 
liberal protestations of respect for Asia’s nationalism and self- 
determination. 

The Arabs felt particularly resentful toward the United States, 
since they believed (hat it was wuntiy whose presence or influ- 
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ence helped to rally enough TOtes for the partition. They also re- 
proadied Americans for “betraying many promises made both by 
President Roosevelt and President Truman to the effect that no basic 
decision on Palestine would ever be taken without the agreement 
of both parties directly concerned.** 

The Arab states challenged the resolution’s binding validity from 
a legal point of view. They argued that, according to the UN Charter, 
the Assembly did not possess the right of binding decision but only 
of recommendation. Consequently they assumed an attitude of 
nonco-operatioru More forthrightly the Arab Higher Committee of 
Palestine on February 6, 1943, stated that "any attempt by the Jews 
or any other power or group of powers to establish a Jewish state 
in Arab territory is an act of oppression which will be resisted in 
self-defense by force." ** 

The Arab-Jetcish War 

Deeds were soon to confirm these words. In the neighboring Arab 
states volunteen were recruited for the defense of Palestine, and 
after January 1948 armed deladunents of Arabs began entering 
Palestoe and attacking Je^visb seltleroeats. By February 1 these 
clashes had resulted in over 2,800 casualties, and the toll mounted 
as the days went by. Faced with this violence, Great Britain on Janu- 
ary 1 declared that since the Jews and the Arabs could not agree 
on a solution, she would not aid the United Nations in the imple- 
mentation of the partition plan, would terminate herinandate by May 
15, 1943, and would oppose an earlier entry of the UN Palestine com- 
mission into the country.** 

*♦ See below, p. 443. 

•» Larry L. Leonard, “The United Nations asd Falestiae “ JntematioTiol Con- 
cHiirtfon, Oct. 1949, p. 650. 

M For a highly critical analysis of Britisb pdicy, see The British Becofd on 
Fartition as Revealed % British Sfititory IiWcUigenee and Other Ogiaial Sources. 

A Memorandiijn Submitted to the Speaal Session of the General Assembly ol 
the United Nations, April. 1948. published by The Nation Associates as a sup- 
plement to The yaSion (New York), May «, 1918. The latter periodical as 
well as the group sponsoring it — Thiie Nation Associates — have distinguished 
themselves by their vigorous support of the Zionist canse. Apart from the above- 
mentioned document. The Nation Assoriates in June 1948 submitted to Preri- 
dent Truman a memoraodjnn "poiBtmg out— to ose The Notion’s words — bow 
his Palestine poh'cy has been undeimised hy the State Department working in 
dose co-operation with the Middle Eastern ofl companies.” The basis of the 
memorandum was a report, allegedly written in Cairo in December 1947, by 
James Terry Duce, vice-president of the Arabian American Oil Company, to 
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The Arab oppoj/tfon also affected American policy. On Kfarch 19 
the United States declared in the Security Council that, since par- 
tition pren-ed unworkable, Palestine ought to be subjected to a 
temporary UN trusteeship. This change of policy met with outspoken 
criticism from the Zionists. Another special session of the General 
Assembly, which sat between April 16 and May 15, 194S, discussed 
this nesv American proposal but failed to produce majority support 
for it. The Soviet Union, in particular. Insisted on the implementation 
of the November partition resolution. Eventually tlie Assembly 
recommended the appointment of a United Nations mediator and 
of a United Nations commissioner for Jerusalem. 

On May 14, IJMS, the British oIBdaBy terminated theJr mandate 
over Palestine, withdrawng their last forces from the country. On 
the same day the National Council at a session in Tel-Aviv proclaimed 
the jesvish state of Israel. A few hours later President Truman ex- 
tended dc facto recognition to this new state on behalf of the United 
States. 

Soon afterward Arab armies from Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, 
Iraq, and entered Palestine. Arab and Jewish forces were ob- 
s’iously unequal. On one side were the regubr armies of established 
Arab states, of which Egypt alone had nearly twenty million in- 
habitants. Among these armies, the Arab Legion of Transjordan 
proved to be the most effective. Commanded by Brigadier John Bagot 
Glubb Faslia, it employed forty British officers in key positions and 
played a disproportionately Important role if we consider the small 
size and population of Transjordan. Next in effectiveness was the 
Iraq! force, which had to cross a long stretch of the Syrian desert to 
reach Palestine. Tlie Egyptian army made a very poor shosving, 
caused to no small degree by comiptioo and abuses in its rear. The 
regular armies of Syria and Lebanon were supplemented by a 
voluntary force, the Arab Dberation Array, comnianded by Fawzi 
el-Kasvukji who had been in the sendee of Nazi Germany during 
World War II. The Palestine Arabs formed the so-called Army of 
Judea, under the command of Abdul Kader el-Husseini, nephe'v of 
the grand mufti. Behind these Arab armks stood the Arab League, 
professetiJy united and determined to destroy Israel. 

Opposing them was the army of Israel commanded by Yaakov 

W. F. Moore, presidenl of the compst^r. A luminaiy of this report may be found 
io The Notion of June 26, 1918, under llie tiUe “Blood and OJ, Aramco’s Secret 
Report on Fa!estliie,“ pp. 705 if. 
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Dori, with Colonel Yigal Yadin, a thirty-one-year-old native of Jeru- 
salem, as its chief of operations. The backbone of the Israeli army 
was the old self-defense organijation, Uagandh. Tlic latter svas di- 
vided into the Palmah, an elite force sponsored by the leftist Mapam 
Socialist I^bor Party; filsli, a regular field force; and MUhmar, a 
home guard of elderly people. The Palmah insisted on retaining Its 
special character and tended to act Independently of the main force. 
The Israeli army numbered at its peah about 75,000 members. It 
had women’s auxiliary scn.’iccs, which helped greatly by releasing 
men for front-line duties. 

The two former terrorist organizations — Irgun and the Stem 
Gang ** — conHnued to operate apart from the army, and on a few 
occasions clashed Nvith the armed forces over matters of policy. 
Israel’s forces were handicapped somewhat by lack of over-all unity. 
Their morale, however, was very high and their equipment adequate. 
Anns and munitions, even airplanes, were purchased abroad, chiefly 
In Czechoslovalda, and considerable quantises were smuggled out 
of western Europe and the United States.'* Je^viih volunteers from 
the United States and from other countries, some of them with a 
good military education, strengthened Israeli forces. 

Intcrnatlo/ial Bepercussionf 

The creatioa of Israel and the resulting Arab-Jewish war had far- 
reaching international repercussions. On May 20, 1943. the Security 
Council appointed Count Folke Beroadolte, president of the Swedish 

Irgun was commanded Menachem Begio, PeJrr H. Bergson, head of the 
Hebrew Committee of National UbcraUoQ in the United States, acted as Be^’s 
chief aide for fuod-CoUectlng purposes. 

»»Tlie Stem Gang leaden were Nathan Friedman-YeUia and Matitiahu 
Shmuelovilz. 

*» According to the previrioas of the UN-imposed tmee, an embargo was 
placed on all shipments of arms to the belligerent parties. Both sides adhered 
to this prohibition only half-heartedly and both were ready to violate it when- 
ever th^ were able to do so. In this illegal centest Israel was in a stronger 
position than the Arab slates becanse she had ample dollar funds to pay for 
the weapons suppLed by the Soviet sateOites. The latter were quite willing to 
evade the embargo, provided ih^ were paid in dollars. This contrasted with 
the attitude of Britain who, by faithfully observing the embargo injunction, 
made it hard for the Arab states, paiticulaify Egypt to replenish their stods 
of arms and munitions, most of wkdi were of the British type. It may be added 
that treaties concluded in 1830, 1936. and 1946, respectively, between Great 
Britain, on the ere hand, and Iraq, Egypt and Transjordan, on the olhei, 
contained a provision that the military equipment of these Arab states should 
follow British patterns. 
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Red Cross, as UN mediator for Palestine. Bemadolte’s work and the 
Council’s action with regard to the conflict constitute a complicated 
chapter in United Nations history, and it would be tedious to repro- 
duce all the details. SuiHce it to say that under UN auspices Israel 
and the Arabs concluded two truces, two breathing spells in the 
war. On September 16 Remadotte recommended to the UN General 
Assembly a change in the proposed partition boundaries, which 
amounted to assigning the Negeb to the Arab state. The following 
day he %vas assassinated in Jerusalem by Jesvisb terrorists. Dr. Ralph 
Bundle, an American, took over lus duties, and, aided by the Concili- 
ation Commission, initiated armistice discussions behveen the bel- 
ligerents on the island of Rhodes. Between January and July 1949 
a series of armistices were conduded by Israel, on the one hand, 
and Egypt, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Syria, on the other. Basically 
the armistice agreements maintained the territorial disposition re- 
sulting from the war operations. This meant that about three-quarters 
of Palestine came under the authority of Israel The war extended 
Israel’s de facto boundaries, whidi new included the northern, west- 
ern, and southern parts of Palestine. The Arabs retained the central- 
eastern part adjoining Transjordan, but svith a respectably wide 
Jewish corridor between Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem, and the so-called 
Gaa strip along the Mediterranean. The central-eastern part was 
occupied by Transjordan’s Arab Legion, the Gaza strip by the Egyp- 
tians. No peace treaties were negotiated. 

The Jewish-Arab war profoundly altered the strategic and political 
situation in the Middle East Points of major signifleance are as fol- 
lows: 

1) Israelemerged victorious from the conflict. Except for the Arab 
Legion, most of the Arab forces suffered heavy defeats and proved 
imequal to the task. 

2 ) Israel owed her victory to her higher morale, better equipment 
and superior organization. Israel represented Western efficiency. The 
Arabs were defeated largely because of the poor morale of troops, 
bad leadenbip. and, above everything political dissensions among 
the participating states.** 

The Arabs, not without certain justification, laid some oi the blame for 
their poor success on the UN-sponsored truces. "Nearly every Arab, In every 
Arab country," observes The Kconomiet (March 5, 1049), "believed and sBll 
believes that, had it not been for the first trace imposed upon them by UNO, 
BriUin and other outsiders, they Hould have woo the war. There is no doubt 
that certain Jewish areas were at this junction extremely hard pressed. Cfftaloly, 
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3) The Arab League proved to be an inadequate instrument of 
determined political action. Rivalry between Egypt and the Hashi- 
mile tingdoms of Transjordan and Iraq prevented co-operation. It 
also made impossible the creation of an Arab state in Palestine. Eg>-pt 
sponsored the so<alled aU-PalesUnian Arab government, which was 
proclaimed on September 20, IMS, in Gaza under the mufti's leader- 
ship. Transjordan refused to recognize its authority and eventually 
(December 1, 1943) annexed the east-central part of Palestine. 

4) Israel owed a great deal to assistance extended from abroad 
and to the solidarity of Jwish people the world over. Israers in- 
telh'gence services, both in Palestine and abroad, including that in 
England, proved definitely superior to those of the Arabs.'* 

5) The war abounded in cruelties and violations of international 
law. Jmsish settlements were better defended than were Arab %t 1- 
lages. “Scores of Arab villages, deemed uninhabitable, bad been 
razed jby the Jews] as insurance against their owner’s return."'* 
The Jews massacred all the Arab dviiian population in the village 
of Deir Yasin in April 1948. 

6) The \var drove nearly one million Arabs out of their homes. 
This flight was partly due to the fear of Jewish reprisals and partly 
to the urgings of Arab political leaders to evacuate probable battle 
areas. The refugees fled to the surrounding Arab countries or to 
the Arab-occupied parts of Palestine. In the spring of 1949 the number 
of Arab displaced persons eh'gible for relief was officially estunaled 
at 940,000.'* At the beginning of the svar (here were 1,320,000 Arabs 

had the truce sot been declared on Jane llth, the Artln would ha^'e lulled loore 
Jen'S than they did, which would fwm tbdr point of view ha^v been so znod] 
gain." Furthermore, as the periodical rightly points out, "Arab soldiers are rwt 
temper a mentally smted to hving m truce conditknis. Some ot them were sheet 

of pay padret*, othns of comforts, many found the Palestisians partiealarly 

artnmd Gaza — 4 disappointing, thieving loL By July, th^efore [at the time 
when the first truce came to an end], they were fighting with little heart and less 
sIdlL’' 

«> According to Kermelh W. Bilby, Kw Star b, the Sear East (New Twt 
1950), "Even the acth-ities of the Britisb Foreign Office in respect to the Arab 
world were reported \a detail to the govemmsnt at Tel-A'viv” (p. 70). 

*1 Ibid., p. 3, 

**Ths exact numher of Arab refugees is stall a matter of controversy, estimates 
varying from well over 1,000,000 on the one hand to a httle over 500,000 on 
the other (the latta- hxm official Israeli so ur ces). Aoasrding to the first report 
of the secretaiy-gcneral on United Nations Belief for Palestine Refugees, issued 
on November 4. 1949, the number of desttorte Arabs eligible for aid was 940,000, 
distributed as follows: Lebanon, 127,600; S>-ria. 78,200; Transjordan, 94.000i 
Arab Palestine, 357,400; Israel, 37,600; Gaza strip, 245,000; total 940,000. 
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and 640,000 Jews in Palestine. TTie establishment of Israel resulted 
in the displacement of nearly 70 per cent of the Arab population, 
which the Israeli gov'emroeat refused to readmit** 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN ISRAEL 

Israel is an almost unique phenomenon in the annals of lUstoiy. 
Other nations, to be sure, have been created as a result of successive 
waves of immigration. But Israel did not follow the usual pattern. 
In the Jewish communi^ in Palestine, emphasis was laid from the 
very beginning on the total social transformation of the incoming 
settlers, on their de-urbanizaUon and on their producti^^. The 
immigrants, except the oriental Jews, were imbued with a pioneer- 
ing spirit that made such a transformation possible. Although noth- 
ing has changed ideologically since the creation of the state, the new 
mass immigration has posed entirely new problems. First of all, the 
rate of immigration assumed tremendous proportions. In the first 
thirty-three months of Israel's erislenee 500,000 irainigrants entered. 

Of the above oomber tbe refugees «bo have actually leit their hones are 
atimated at between 600,000 and 700.000. the remaining are those who have 
not moved, hot who as a remit of tbe hostilities have become destitute or homo- 
less. (See S. G. Tblcbiesse, Areb Refugees, A Survey of Rssetikment Possibtli- 
(tei [London, *The Palestine Refugees,** Jan. 1650; and W. de 

SL Aufain, “Peace and Refugees ia the Middle East,' UtdJle East loumot, 
July 1»9.) 

« It may be Interesting at this Juncttire to quote George Antonhi^ who In his 
Arab Atcakening, written toj yean before the creation of Israel, forcefully pre- 
sented the Arab case in the Palestinian controversy. Said he: “The treatment 
meted out to Jews in Cerataay and other European coaotries is a disgrace to its 
authon and to modem civilizatioa; but posterity will not exonerate any country 
that fails to bear Its pr o p er share of the aacriSces needed to alleviate Jewish 
suffering and distress. To place the brunt of tbe burden Upon Arab Palestine is 
a miserable evasion of the duty that lies upon the whole of the civilized world. 

It is also morally outrageous. No code of morals can justify the per s ec u tion of ooe 
people in an attempt to lelieve the persecotioa of another. Tbe cure for the 
eviction of Jews from Germany is not to be sought in the eviction of the Arabs 

from their homeland. . . . Tbe logic of facts b inexorable. It shows that no room 

can be made in Falestine for a second oabon except by dislodging or exteiml- 
Dating the nation in possession' (pp. 411-412). Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. G. F. Putnam’s Sons. 

Id stark contrast to these words stands tbe following statement of the pro- 
Zionist writer. Dr. Joseph Dunner, in the IVeface to bb The Republic of Israel: 
*Tliere is ao doubt that the emergence of tbe Ssst Jewish Ctaomonwealtb in 
nineteen hundred years has changed die course of Jewish and world history. 
That a people, bitterly abused, oppressed and pogromized, could rise again, must 
give courage and hope to all who believe in the forward inarch of the hmuao 
race. It is proof of what the human spint and dedication to a noble purpose can 
do in spite of heavily weighted odds'* (p. la). 
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In Februaiy 1951 Israels population was ofBdally estimated at 
1,400,000, of which 170,000 were Arabs. Nearly 110,000 immigrants 
lived in temporary camps, i.e., 10 per cent of the total Jewish popula- 
tion was without permanent lodgings or work. Speedy integration of 
these new arrivals proved a major social and economic problem for 
the budding state and made orderly planning difficult. But the gov- 
ernment adopted the policy of unrestricted immigration as one of 
its cardinal principles. The new immigrants did not display the same 
pioneering spirit as did those who had come in the early days of the 
mandate. Having survived Nazi persecution in Europe or escaped 
reprisals in the Arab countries of the East, these nesv settlers sought 
above evciylhing security, whirfi they conceived primarily in terms 
of the restoration of their old social and economic status. They 
tended, therefore, to settle In compact neighborhoods and to persist 
in their old occupations no matter how unproductive the latter might 
have been or proved to be in the new environment. This difference 
between them and the earlier settlers was deepened by their inferior 
economic status and accentuated by a certain bureaucratic /oimalism 
la the new state.** 


Economic Problems 

Economically Israel faced equally challenging problems. Even 
duringthemandatoryperiod the JewisbyfeAuohada deficit economy, 
but the deficit became worse after the establishment of statehood. 
Tliat Israel avoided and avoids bankruptcy is due primarily to the 
voluntary contributions of American Jewry. The targets of the 1949 
and 1950 fund drives in the United States known as the United Jew- 
ish Appeal were $250,000,000 a year, most of which was to help 
Israel. These were large sums compared to the Israeli state budget, 
which in 1949-1930 amounted only to $285,000,000. In October 1949 
Prime Minbter Ben Gurion stated that Israel’s deficit was £I (Israel 
pounds) 7,000,000 ($20,000,000) a month. 

In April 1949 Israel adopted a four-year plan — a bold program 
for the development of new industries and agaculhne and the re- 
habilitation of the immigrants. But the speed of immigration con- 
tinued to transcend economic absorptive capacity, and there were 
press reports of demonstrations ly immigrants, who demanded *bread 
and work.” Israel’s economic position was not made easier by the 

*» For an analyiij of Israel’s Internal situation, see Edwin Samuel, “The Gov- 
ernment of Israel and Its Problems,’’ Uhddle East Journal, Jan. 1949. 
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economic boycott of the surrounding Arab states and Iraq's ban on 
the Bow of ^hdc oil through the pif»line to the refinery at Haifa. 
Some lessening of deficit spending was brought about by the con- 
clusion of trade agreements with a number of European countries. 
But the main appeal had to be made to American Jews. 

In October 1950 American Jewry pledged Israel $1,000,000,000 
over the nert three years for the resettlement of 600,000 Jews. This 
was followed hy flotation in the United States of an Israeli bond 
issue totaling $500,000,000. Headed by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former 
American Secretary of the Treasury, fiie issue showed promise of 
success. In the spring of 1951 Prime Minister Ben Gurion toured 
Jewish centers in the United States to make a final appeal in behalf 
of the great fund drive. 

Politicai Problems 

Politically Israel represented, as could be erpected, Western parlia- 
mentary democracy. In January 1949. elections based on universal 
suffrage resulted in the establishment of a one-chamber parliament 
{Knesset) of 120 members. The political parties which had been in 
ecistenoe under the mandate costiQued with slight modificab'oss 
in their names or composition. The Moderate Socialists of David Ben 
Gurion (Mapai) emerged as the dominant party, with the Left-Wing 
Socialists (Sfopom), Orthodox Jews, and Revisionists (Herut) as the 
three other most important groups. The Communist Party, allowed 
to act freely, polled 15,287 votes and secured four seats. In February 
1949 the Knesset voted by 50 to 38 to acquire a constitution Tjy evolu- 
tion over an unspecified period of years.' 

From the beginning, Isra^ bad a coalition cabinet of four patties: 
Mapai, holding a majority of the portfolios, Mapam, Orthodox, and 
General Zionist. The Revisionists were excluded from die executive 
branch, and at one time legal proceedings were initiated against 
some of their leaders. In 1948-1949 there was even some doubt, in 
\dew of their terrorist record and their independeut course, whether 
or not they could be integrated in the new state. Experience has 
shown, however, that these fears wmre exaggerated. Nevertheless, 
they continued to represent the most chauvinistic and expansionist 
tendency in Israel If one excepts the Communist Party, which can 
be regarfed as an instrument of an alien power, the only other group 
which found infegration difficult was the United Religious Front 
These stubborn orthodox elements, who were given three portfolios 
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in Ben Gurion’s cabinet, challenged the Sodalisl-espouscd prindple 
of the separation of church and state. Their refusal to acknowledge 
the secularization of Israel's public life brought about a serious cabi- 
net crisis in the fall of 1950. The orthodox leaders demanded a ban 
on nonkosher meat imports and on transportation on Sabbath days 
and insisted on religious education for youth. The November 1930 
municipal and rural elections brought moderate gains to parties of 
the right (General Zionists and the Bevisiooists) hut the Socialist 
parties still commanded a strong position. HlstadfUlh (the General 
Confederation of Labor) continued to occupy the key position in 
Israeli polib'cs. 

The second elections, held in July 1931, did not change the basic 
pattern of Israel’s internal politics. The most significant development 
was perhaps the strengthening of the General Zionists (Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s party), who more than doubled their representation. This 
could be largely ascribed to the influx of many new immigrants of a 
more conservaUve type, espedally from Soviet-dominated Europe, 
but also from the Arab countries, who svere not likely to support tie 
traditional Socialist trends in Israel** 

The Arab Minority 

The position and future of the Arab minority in Israel were not 
clear. Officially the Arabs were permitted to enjoy civic freedom and 
rights as citizens of the new stale. Unofficially, according to some 
sources,** discrimination was practiced against them in many ways. 
Israel established a Ministry for Minorities, later renamed the Min- 
istry of Police, under Sephardi Minister Bebor Shitrit, and it may be 
assumed that internal security overrode other considerations. On 
May 3, 1950, Israeli forces with mortars and automatic weapons 
drove 12,000 Arabs from two villages near Hebron in order to dear 
the area for cultivation by Jewish settlers. \Vhether the Arabs were 
citizens of Israel or infiltrees horn Jordan, the method employed was 
not consonant with Israel’s professed democratic procedures. In 

*• The composition of tlie Knesset In Jasoary 1W9 and Angnst 1951 follows 
( the Erst figure following a party name is the onmber of seats in 1949, the second 
the seals in 1931): Mapai, 40, 45j hiapam, 19, 15: United Beli^ons Front, 10. 0; 
Foale Mizrahi, 0, 8; Agudalh Israel, 0, 2; Hemt (formerly Irgun), 14. 8; Gen- 
eral Eonists, 7, 20; Progressive, 5, 4; Sephardim, 4, 2; Commimist, 4, 5; Arab 
parties. 2. 5; Fighter. 1, 0; ^VIZO, 1, 0-, Yemenites. 1, L 

*r Norman Bentwich fa his review of Dtmner’s The Republic of Itrael, in 
Middle Eastern Affairs, Jan. 1951. 
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September of the same year Egypt accused Israel of expelling 6,000 
Arab nomads across the border into Egyptian territory, and the ac- 
cusation was confirmed, with a sli^t reduction in numbers, by Major 
General William E. Riley, chief of staff of the Palestine Truce Com- 
mission, in his report to the United Nations Securi^ CoundL 

ISRAEL’S FOREIGN POLICY 

“The Arab-Jewish struggle . . . has unsetded and poisoned the 
Middle East for three decades. . . This statement by a high Is- 
raeli ofBcial seems to penetrate to the root of die matter.^* Israel’s 
existence has posed one of the most baffling problems in the annals 
of modem diplomacy. The intemadonal relations of Israel may 
be divided — for the purpose of orderly presentation — into two 
main sectors: relations with the Middle East and with the great 
powers. 

Middle East Rehiions 

la her hfiddle Eastern diplomacy, Israels relations svith Turkey 
and Iran should be treated separately from ber relations with the 
Arab world. Turkey, although she voted against partition, never 
manifested hostility toward Israel In fact, she was the first in the 
Middle East to extend diplomatic recognition to the new Jewish 
state. Religious considerations could not mar this generally friendly 
relationship, inasmuch as Turkey bad beccnne a secularized state. 
Being more Westernized and prosperous than most of her oriental 
neighbors, Turkey even bad some affinities with Israel. The main 
difference lay in the fact that Turkey, insisting on her European 
rather than her Middle Eastern orientation, definitely chose the side 
of the free world in the East-West struggle, while Israel was cautious 
cot to identify herself with either political bloc. 

Iran was more sensitive to the bonds of Islamic soh'daiity than was 
Turkey. For this reason ber attitude toward Israel was much more 
reserved. During his visit in the United States in late 1&49, the Shah 
was asked point-blank by a reporter whether or not Iran had recog- 
nized Israel and whether be “wished Israel well." In reply, he stated 
that Iran, as a Moslem counfcpr, could not act without due regard to 
the feelings of other Moslem countries and reserved her decisions 

•• “Israel in the Pattern of hikidle East PnKtfcs,'’ by laacov Shlmoni, director 
of the Asia Division of the Israel Ministty of Foreign Affairs, UiddU Fast 
feumel, July 1950, p. 286. 
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until proper consultation had occurred.'* After some lapse of time, 
Iran did grant Israel de facto recognition. 

The most vital problem for Israel centers in her relations with the 
Arab states. These relations, despite the armistices of 19-19, have 
been consistently bad. The Arab countries have never reconciled 
themselves to the existence of the Jewish state la their midst. They 
were humiliated in the war of 1948 and have not recovered from the 
moral and political consequences of their defeat. To preach hos- 
tility toward Israel and to promote a “second round’ which would 
result in her complete obliteration was and is the most popular line 
of behavior for Arab statesmen and politicians. The Arab cmoh'ooal 
upset over Israel has become so great that it dsvarfs other consider- 
ations and ideas and distorts Arab thinidng on many an international 
and domestic problem. 

This hatred of Israel is intensified by Arab fear, in part genuine 
and in part artificially fanned, of alleged Israeli expansionism- Al- 
though Israel’s official policy has been one of maintaining the post- 
war stotuT quo, one can point to a few facts which lend credence 
to Arab contentions. The first Is that the extremist Bevisionist bloc 
(Hemt, former Irgun) remains very much alive in Israeli politics, 
and as a determined and dynamic body it is apt to wield an influence 
out of proportion to its real numbers. This bloc, which secured four- 
teen seats in Israel’s first election, has a great appeal to American 
Jewry. Thus, for example, Menachem Begin, its leader and former 
head of the terrorist Irgun, visited the United States on what was be- 
lieved to be a successful fund-raising trip. In New York he was re- 
ceived with hl^ honors, not only by the Jewish community but also 
by the mayor, and he was the hero of the day in a city-sponsored 
motorcade through the garment district.** 

Furthermore, even the official Israeli attitude was not entirely 
reassuring. During the war in 1948 Israel enlarged her territory 
over what was originally projected in die UN partition plan and re- 
fused to withdraw to the assigned boundaries. Israel’s contention 
was that by invading Israel on May 15, 1948. the Arabs bad irwali- 
dated the partition resolution and therefore the Arab states had no 
legal claims under it.“ Israel (with the kingdom of Jordan) stub- 
bornly rejected all proposals and official United Nations resolutions 

«» New York Timet, Nov. 18, 1949. 

•* See picfnies of Iiis enthusiasUc reception in the Neto York Times, Nov. 27, 
1948. ■! Shimonl, op. cfi., p. 283 n- 5. 
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for the internationalization of Jerusalem. In fact. Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion chaJJenged United Nab'ons autborit)' to the extent of moving 
Israel s capital from Tel-Aviv to the Jewisb-held part of Jerusalem in 
late 1949.” 

Israeli leaders bad placed great stock in the authority of the United 
Nations at the time of the partition, but they tended to disregard 
the United Nations in such mallets as the truces, the boundaries, 
and Jerusalem if UN action collided with their vital interests. This 
deepened Arab fears. Moreover, the Arabs showed anxiety over the 
prospects of Israeli economic dominat/on of the Middle East, an 
anxiety nurtured by fear of the finanml and banking power of world 
Jewry. Finally, mention should be made of Arab suspicion that the 
Socialist Israeli regime might set a dangerous pattern for left-wing 
trends in die Arab lands, upset tbeir traditional social structures, and 
act as a stimulant to numerous minorities in the Arab world. 

The tragic problem of Arab refugees added a seemingly inex- 
haustible source of constant initaUoo. In fact, this problem bung 
like a ssvord of Damocles over the shaky Arab governments, placing 
them in a most embarrassing and dangerous position. On one 
hand, they insisted on the right of the refugees to return to their 
homes. Thb legalistic attitude led them to refuse to study any long' 
range constructive resettlement projects.” And they were obviously 
unable to back up their legal claims by force, thus revealing their 
impotence. On the other hand, tbeir social and economic structures 
were profoundly disturbed by the presence of refugee multitudes, 
and their pubh'c funds tvere strained in grantiog them relief. The 
policies of the Arab states toward the refugees were not unifonn. 
Jordan, for example, granted all refugees citizenship. Egypt went to 
the other extreme of forbidding the refugees the right to work and 
thus condemning them to idleness, a situation full of explosive po- 
tentialities. The fact that the United Nations was not able to devote 

» The initial plan of the Israeli govenunent had been to move aO government 
offices to Jerusalem and to proclaim II the captal, in defiance of UN resolutions 
internationalizing the ci^. Because, bonrever, of possible diplomatic objectioiis 
to such a move on the part of venous member states of the United Nations, the 
Israeli government decided to transfer only certain departments to Jerusalem, 
while leaving others in Tel-Aviv. The prime mituster and the foreign minister 
contiDcied ta carry on their functions in Tel-Aviv. 

as Su(Ji a, iliose prepared by the Clapp mission which toured the Middle East 
in 1949. See Final Report of the VJf. Economic Survey Mission for the Jfiddls 
East, UJl. Conciliation CmninissioD foe ^lestine. Document AAC. 25/6, 

2S. 1949. 
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Jordan’s unilateral annexation of this area. Jerusalem was another 
sector where Israels and Jordana policies coincided. Jordans in- 
terest in a free transit route to the Mediterranean led her to enter 
into negotiations with Israel for a five-year pact. In the spring of 
1950, however, because of the pressure of other Arab states, Jordan 
decided to hreat off the talks. Despite all the internecine rivalries, 
Arab solidarity was not quite extinguished. The economic boycott 
of Israel, proclaimed by the Arab I^gue and reaffirmed as recently 
as 1950, emphasized again, however imperfect it was in practice, 
that the Arab ocean had not reconciled itself to the volcanic erup- 
tion of the Jewish island in its midst. 

Israel and the Big Powers 

The friendship of Israel and the United States is an important fea- 
ture of Israeli relations with the big powen. American influence was 
largely responsible for the UN partition resolution, and the United 
Stales was the first among the big powers to recognize the new Jewish 
state. Israel expected and obtained economic aid from the United 
States. During Dr. Weizmann’s visit in Washington in May 1948 
he was promised a ^100,000,000 loan. The promise was fulfilled when 
the Export-Import Bank announced in January 1949 that this credit 
had been made available to Israel No Arab country had ever re- 
ceived direct financial aid from the United States of the same mag- 
nitude. In January 1949 the American government granted Israel 
full de jure recognition and appointed a well-known pro-Zionist, Dr. 
James G. McDonald, as first United States ambassador in Tel-Aviv. 
Israel invited American specialists such as Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk 
to advise her on irrigation and other technical matters. She also 
concluded contracts with the Ford and Kaiser-Prazer corporations, 
which resulted in the establishment of motorcar assembly plants in 
the new state. In 1950 the two countries signed a Point Four agree- 
ment that extended to Israel further American assistance. 

On the part of the United States tli& pro-Israeli policy was not 
achieved without hesitations and sudden shifts. It will be recalled that 
at one time the United States was prepared to abandon the partition 
resolution in favor of a tiusteedip arrangement. Another shift oc- 
curred when Secretary of State Marshall announced official American 
endorsement of the Bemadotte plan in the fall of 1948. Furthermore, 
repeated messages were sent by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman to 
various Arab states and rulers, tending to reassure them that the 
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United States would not support any solution in Palestine contraiy 
to Arab wishes. These hvists in American policy were to a large ex- 
tent due to the division of responsibility between the ^Vhite House 
and the Department of State. While the latter was concerned with 
the Middle East as a whole, the former tended to treat the Zionist 
problem in isolation from the rest of the area and as a factor of do- 
mestic politics; hence, the inconsistencies. The White House pre- 
vailed on all important occasions, and despite its tortuous ways 
American diplomacy could generally be described as pro-Israeli. 

Israeli-British relations are in glaring contrast. Nothing could better 
illustrate the strange ways of human emotions than the transforma- 
tion of the Je\vish-British friendship of World War I into the outright 
hatred of Britain at the end and after World War II. Britain's policy, 
after as during the mandate period, continued to be pro-Arab. Even 
after the termination of the mandate the British, who occupied Haifa 
until June SO, 1948, refused to admit Jewish immigrants in that har- 
bor. Britain endorsed the Bemadotte plan because it slightly favored 
the Arabs and also because by granting the Negeb to the future Arab 
state it promised British-protected Jordan access to the Mediter- 
ranean. Britain resumed her shipments of arms to the Arab states as 
soon as the conclusion of the Aiab-Israeli armistice agreements elim- 
inated United Nations rulings on this matter. And to stress her lack 
of enthusiasm for Israel, Great Britain abstained from voting on both 
occasions when Israel’s application for membership in the United 
Nations was being decided. 

Despite this political coolness, Israel was linked to Great Britain 
by more economic bonds than she w’as to any other country (if we 
except American charity). The British held sizable Israeli sterling 
balances in London; they controlled Palestine Potash Ltd., a big con- 
cern extracting salts from the Dead Sea; they owned the refinery at 
Haifa; and they imported considerable quantities of Israel’s citrus 
crops. Notwithstanding the political difficulties, this great nation of 
traders gradually came to terms with Israel on economic lines, thus 
normalizing mutual relations. 

Israel s relations with the Soviet Union are full of ambiguities. The 
original Leninist doctrine taught hostility toward Zionism as a 
nationalist-bourgeois movement. In the Interwar period, Soviet agents 
in the Middle East supported Arab nationalism as opposed to West- 
ern imperialism and preached that Zionism was an instrument of 
British impenal policy. Soviet espousal of the partition resolution 
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came, therefore, as a surprise to many who were acquainted with the 
basic Communist line. Yet it was logical as a step toward the elim- 
ination of Great Britain from this strategic area on the Mediterranean 
coast Moreover, it could be mqilained as an expression of Russia’s 
desire to confuse and unsettle the Middle East, so that she may 
eventually profit from the new ferment Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that, despite her support of the partition resolution, Russia 
was not regarded by the Arabs as the chief villain of the drama, that 
role being reserved for the Umted States. Russia’s tactics in the Mid- 
dle East were tortuous, hut one could discern in them a reversion to 
the old pro-Arab trend to the ertent that it served to embarrass the 
West. It vPQuld not he suiprising if one day the world should dis- 
cover that Soviet encouragement was behind some of the popular 
and'Zionist demonstratioDS in the Middle East. One should not for- 
get, however, that basically Soviet policy was dedicated to the social 
and political revolution in (he Middle East, and that all Soviet 
moves, either pro-Arab or pro-Je\visb, bad to be treated as tactics 
subordinated to this major objective.** 

The Soviet Union eitended full diplomatic recognition to Israel 
a few days after the Ututed States and sent an envoy to Tel-Aviv. 
Israel sent a minister to Moscow, Mrs. Colda Myerson, a prominent 
leader in the dominant hfapai party, who later was recalled to be- 
come a member of Ben Gurion's cabinet Relations between the two 
countries were highlighted by the conclusion in August 1949 of an 
agreement whereby all former Russian Orthodox properties ( includ- 
ing churches, convents, and hospices) in Jerusalem and elsewhere 
in Israel were taken over by the Soviet government and the Soviet- 
controlled Orthodox Church This arrangement placed Soviet rep- 
resentatives in a strategic position in the heart of Jerusalem and 
delivered into their hands the hitherto anti-Communist Orthodox 
organization in Palestine. Russia promptly appointed a member of 
the Soviet Orthodox hierarchy archbishop of Jerusalem. Israel also 
concluded a number of trade treafa'es with the Soviet European satel- 
lites, thus linking to some extent her economy to that of the postwar 
Soviet empire. 

Israel’s policies toward Bnssia cannot be adequately understood 
unless they are related to the larger problem of the East-West con- 

*< For a typically Kfaixlstspprosdi to the l^estfnian problem, see A. B. Afagil 
liToel In Crwtj (New York, 1S50). He book reveals die party line foDowed In 
i9sa 
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flict In this conflict Israel has pursued a policy of neutrality, loath 
to commit herself to either bloc.” Israeli and Soviet policies were 
alike in that both countries extended recognition to the Communist 
government of China.” They were also alike in their opposition to 
the UN General Assembly’s resolution in 1950 rescinding the ban on 
full diplomatic relations \vilh Franco Spain. But following the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea in June 1950, Israel declared herself 
opposed to any aggression and pledged her support of United Na- 
tions action. Her contribution to the allied war effort has consisted 
in sending some medical suppb'cs to Korea. 

A member of the United Nations since May 11, 1949, Israel has ob- 
tained diplomatic recognition from the majority of member states 
and has thus legally entrenched her position. The Anglo-American- 
French agreement of May 25, 1950, providing for the sale of arms 
to the Middle East for defensive purposes only added another guar- 
antee of Israel's security. But her political future remained uncertain 
In view of the unabated hostility of the Arabs. It was, moreover, 
doubtful to what extent the strategic interest of the West could be 
reconciled with Israel's existence. The West, and the United Stales 
In particular, was interested in strengthening the Middle East by 
promoting greater technical and governmental cffia'ency in these un- 
derdeveloped areas, by building up their military pmver, and by 
encouraging greater political unity. But greater unity and an im- 
proved military position for the Arabs meant a greater danger to 
Israel, and Israeli officials did not hide their fear of Arab unification 
schemes, Israel argued that a transfonnation of the Arab states into 
progressive societies dedicated to the welfare of the common man 
would result in automatic abandonment of vindictive attitudes.*' 
But this was mere speculation. It presupposed that progress would 
eliminate nationalism. Israel herself seemed to be a living refutation 
of this thesis; she was progressive but also nationalist. 

»»This neutrality or (later) 'independence'* of the Israeli foreign pobey was 
stressed in careful statements IsraeFs official spokesmen. ( For an authoritative 
statement, see Israel's Foreign Policy and International Relations,’’ by Walter 
Eytan, director-general of the Israeli Foreign Office, Middle Eastern Affairs, 
May 1951.) 

It should be pointed out, in all fairness, that Great Britain and a number of 
other non-Communist countries have also recognized Mao’s government. 

*r See Shimoni, op. cit., p. 285. 
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INTERNAL TRENDS IN TIIC 1030'S 

liners cabinet! to the lOSO'* represented coaliUons of the domi- 
nant Sodaliit Mopai Tarty with the General Zionists and— to a 
leiiCT extent— religious elements. For the major p.ut of this period 
the premiership remained In the Iiands of David Ben Curion, who 
emerged not only as the practlcaRy undisputed leader of Israel but 
also as tJje living symbol of those d^iumie values and (he assertive 
spirit that characteriied modem political Zionism.*' In 1953 Den 
Curion retired from active leadership to live In a kihbutx In the 
Negeb, leaving the reins of go\-emmenl to his close lieutenant 
Mosbe Sharrlt But the darkening of the Intemaliona] skies in 
1955 brought him back to power, first as defense minister and later. 
In November, as premier. Tlirougliout these years Israel's politics 
were eharacterlxed by (he struggle of (he dominant left-of-center 
group to preserve the unity of the new nation on on essentially 
^Vcstem foundation of society. This proved to be an arduous task 
because of certain serious obstacles, foremost of which was (he grad- 
ual orientalizatioQ of IsraelV population. UTiat originally began as 
a fairly homogeneous Ashkenazi community from eastern Europe 
had transformed by the mid-1050’s into a culturally heteroge- 
neous group in which oriental Jews constituted over 50 pet cent of 
the population. .Moreover, because of tlieir higher birth rate, tlieir 
numerical preponderance was likely to Increase as time went on. 

Against the background of this orientalization — with all its social 
and economic Implications— stood the centrifugal tendency of cer- 
tain elements which had never fully accepted the philosophy and 
program of Uie leading political ^oup In the country. First among 
these was the orlliodox religious bloc, which almcrl at revival of a 
Jewish theocratic state. .Measures advocated by this bloc indmled 
compulsory religious education, a ban on imports of nonkoshcr 
food, opposition to military service by women, compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of rabbinical courts, and general supremacy of the Torah over 
lay Icglsbtion. These views obviously clashed with the altitude of 
tlic dominant Socialist elements wh^ with their Marxist anteced- 

•• Dr. CJjilm WeJanaan, 6«f of bad died on November 9. 

J032. Soon afierwoed Dr. Albert Einrtein, an American citizen, was offered 
the preildency by Premier Ben Carfaa, biot bo refused 11. On December 8 
Itzhak Ben-Zvi was elected presldeol. 
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cnts,” had an essentially secularist and, not infrequently, atheistic 
approach to social problems. Another centrifugal force was repre- 
sented by Ucntl. An heir to the Revisionist organization and to the 
terrorist groups of wartime, this party continued as spokesman for 
extreme nationalist elements that advocated expansion southward 
and eastward. Not only the Egyptian-held Caza strip and Jordan s 
west-bank area but also the lan^ east of the Jordan River were ob- 
jects of their territorial ambitions.** 

Moreover, despite their outward adaptation to the existing parlia- 
mentary system in Israel, these extremist elements did not entirely 
forget their defiant attitude tow’ard law in the mandate dajT, often 
resorting to acts and tactics hardly In keeping with the spirit of 
democracy. As a result there was an undercurrent of violence in 
Israel's politics, expressed by such manifestations as a mob attack 
on the Knesset during the btler’s debate on German reparations; 
a call for a campaign of *clvil disobedience" issued by the Hcrut 
leader. Menachem Begin, follm%-cd by a sabotage plot in Haifa 
(credited to some Hcrut members) in connection with the same 
question; and bomb explosions in the Soviet Legation and in the 
home of Israel Rokach, a General Zionist who was formerly minister 
of interior. 

Communism could not be disregarded as a problem either. The 
knowledge now available on Communist tactics indicates that the 
party seldom relies on overt activities only and that it tends to em- 
ploy, with increasing success, the method of infiltration into other 
organizations. In the Middle East in general, the line drawn be- 
tween the Communists and the Socialists Tiat never been as clear as 
in some more advanced countries of the West In Israel this phe- 
nomenon found its reflection in the existence of the Left-Wing 
Socialist Party, the Mapam, which rather consistently showed pro- 
Soviet l eanin gs. To be sure; this did not mean that the 

party as a whole was a Communist-ftont organization. Yet its pro- 

•• On May 25, 1053, four Ceneral Zionisr members ef the cabinet "res i gned 
in protest against tbe Mapal (Socialist) party’s insistence that on May Day 
and other labor hohdays, spools in ^vo rVin g disnicts should have the 
right to fiy the red flag, symbol of socialism, alongside the flag of Israel and 
to sing the Internationale in addition to the Israeli anthem" (quoted from 
the Middle East Journal, Summer, 1953). 

For Heruf s program and territorial demands, see J. B. Schechtman, "Re- 
visionism, in Struggle for Tomornno, ed. iy B. J. Vlaviaaos F. Gross ( New 
York, 1954), and James G. McDonald, Afv i/irrion in Israel (New Yodi, 1951), 
p. 145. 
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nounced leftist tendency in conjunction with its pro-Soviet orienta- 
tion left it open to accusations of dangerous cJoseness to commu- 
nism. On February 21, 1932, two prominent members of the Mapam, 
Mrs. Hanna Landau, deputy speaker of the Knesset, and David 
Livshitz resigned from it on the ground that it Tiad become indis- 
tinguishable from the Communists.” “ 

Elections to the third Knesset, which took place in July 1955, re- 
vealed that the centrifugal or even extremist trends were in the 
ascendant The period of bourgeois moderation, characteristic of 
the 1951 elections, seemed to be over, and this time the political 
center lost rather heavily to the forces of the far right and the far 
left. The most spectacular change, perhaps, was the virtual doubling 
of fJerut representation from 8 to 15. Otherwise leftist groups 
(Afapom, Ahdut Avodo. Communists, and Progressives) registered 
gains at the e-xpense of the center, and there was a slight increase 
is the strength of religious parties. Despite the orientalization of the 
population, political aBllations tended to follow the already-existing 
pattern, and no successful attempt was made to bmld parties corre- 
sponding to the ethnic origins of (he population. Such minor repre- 
sentation as the Yemenites and the Sephardim had had in the 
previous Knesset disappeared altogether in the nesv legislature. 

The effects of this new sldft in political configuration were soon 
felt in the composition al the cabinet. General Zionists, who were 
the most Western-minded members of the dominant coalition and 
who lost one-third of their seats in the Knesset, were removed from 
the government and their places were filled by the left-wing parties. 
The new cabinet formed on November 2, 1955, by Ben Guiion rep- 
resented an alliance of ifopoi (9 portfolios), Mapam (2), Ilapoel 
/famizrachf (2), Afidiii Avoda (2), and Progressives (1). The as- 
signment of rivo ministries to Hopoci Hamlzrachi, an orthodox labor 
party, could be interpreted as a device to appease the religious 
groups in the country while preserving the essentially leftist char- 
acter of the new coalition.” 

Economic questions claimed, as usual, a high priority in govern- 
ment activities. The budget continued to show a steady deficit, 
which was balanced by grants Arom tie lAu'ted States, cootnbidioas 

Ulddlc East Journal, Spring, 195S. 

•* Concerning the co-eperaBon between Socialists and “theocratie funda- 
mentalists,” see a lengthy analysis by Heaiy HurwiB in "Israel, What Now?" 
Menorah Journal, vol. KLII, nos. 1 and 2, 1954. 
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from Jewish organi 2 at!ons abroad, and the floating of an Israeli 
bond issue in America. Between 1918 and 1935 Israel received 
$367,000,000 from the United States government under the form of 
loans, grants-in*aid, and technical assistance. This compared favor- 
ably with the total of $163,000,000 granted to all the Arab states 
during the same period.** Although the big wave of immigration 
had come to an end, immigrants, encouraged by the Israeli go'em- 
ment and the World Zionist Organiiation, continued to flock to the 
country. This posed a never-ending financial problem, as it was 
estimated that the settling of Immigrants required about $3,000 a 
person. Moreover, because of their oriental origin most of the new 
arrivals lacked the necessary sVills to perform productive work in 
agriculhuc or industry, tlius increasing the diflJcuJties of absorption. 
Tbe lack of adequate water resources prevented full development 
of contemplated irrigation schemes, while no progress was made on 
the utilization of the water of the Jordan River owing to the op- 
position of tire neighboring Arab states.** At the same time the 
continuous boycott of Israel by the Arab League separated Israel’s 
Industries from their natural outlets. Stringent controls of imports 

■> Actually, the petted for the Arab states should read July 1, 1945, to June SO, 
J8S5. Between her creaHoa as a state and the end of J655 Israel received 
an estimated total of 52,000.000.000 from external sources. This was composed 
of the following sums (In round figures): direct United States government 
*34—5387,000.000 (grants-ln-aid. 5226,000.000; Export-Import Bank loan, 

5135.000. 000; technical asisUnix, Sd.000.000); Israel bond sales te VS.. 

5227.000. 000; United Jewish Appeal, 5360,000.000; West Cermaa reparations, 
$160,000,000; other contributions (gifts, capital tewsUnents, etc.) bom all 
external soorces, 5880,000,000. 

These figures were compiled from the following sources: testimony of 
Arthur Z. Gardiner of the U.S. Department of State before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on May 10, 1954 (Nm Tork Tltnes. June 14, 19S4); 
H. H. Howard. The Development of United States Policy in the Near East. 
South Asia and Africa during 1954," Deporfment of State Bun<rtfn, Feb. 28, 
1955; New York Timet, Feb. 6, 1956, Eliezer Livneh, “Israel’s Two Thou- 
sand Million Dollars— Where Have Cone?" JewUh Obsener and Middle 

East Bevlew, Nov. J9, 1954; and Operations Report, International Cooperation 
Administration, Nov. 16, 1955. 

•* On October 14, 1953, Eric Johnston, prominent leader of the American 
film industry, left for the Middle East on behalf of President Eisenhower 
on a mission to secure Arab and Israeb enUaboration on the development 
of the Jordan River with a view to benefiting all the riparian states. His 
proposals met with a cool reception in Arab capitals, and such negotsatians 
as were conducted in the course ot his subsequent visits to the Middle East 
showed little progress. 
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and cuiTcncy had to be maintained, and rationing of foodjtuJTr war 
not uncommon. 

Despite all these dif&culties, Israel was putting to good me the 
generous aid if received from abroad. Every j-car marled new de- 
velopments in collective farming, construction, mining, and industry. 
Notmvortliy in this connection was the agreement signed on Sep- 
tember 10, 1032, witJi the U’estem Cerman ncpublic whereby the 
bttcr agreed to pay Israel, In the course of fourteen yt^in, $S22,- 
000,000 In goods as reparations for the damages inflicted upon 
European JcN'iy by llie Nazi regime.** Monej’ tlius obtained was 
earmarlwJ, In large part, to finance Israers development pro/ects. 
In September 19S5 an exploration party struck oil in Ilulcikat 
(Ilclez) In the Negeb, having completed a well abandoned jean 
earlier by the Iraq Petroleum Company. TIjIs important discovery 
would open new vistas of economic self-iuIBcien^ If the oil pro\-ed 
to cdst in commercial quantities. 

The Arab minority continued to suffer from a number of practical 
disabilities. It was restricted In Its freedom of men’cment as many 
Arab-populated areas of Israel were subject to the authority of 
Israeli military commanders. Its economic opportunities were lim- 
ited because such funds as Israel could obtain from abroad and 
such planned effort as she made to develop the country* were des- 
tined to benefit jewbh and not Arab Inhabitants. Except for local 
municipal and village offices, positions in tlic state administration 
were, to all practical purposes, denied to Arabs. 

The most griows disability resulted from an important piece of 
legislation knovt-it as (he Land Acquisition Law of .^(a^ch 10, 1053. 
Tills law nutliorized the state to seize tlic property which "(1) On 

"From (lie legil point of it«r thh •greement tdchotit prfeednit 
Itmoiuch u It Imrolvra payments to • new itate In compensation for deeds 
cxMiimlKed before <he estabtlsbmeriC of (bat state toward persons wbo might 
or might not hi\'e become its citizens. Polftieally, the agrerment (emporvily 
strained (he good rrlatloni prevading between (he Donn Hepubhe sod the 
Arab states. The Utter accuse Bonn of srengthentng Israel and thus work- 
ing against the Arabs. The West German govenaneni replied that th/pments 
to Israel under the agreement wouM not Include strategic goods. A Joint 
Arab mission which sisited West Cennany falM to persuade the Bonn gos'em- 
ment to abandon the agreement. Fw aome time Arab states contemplated 
an economic boycott of West Germany In reprisal, but eventually they desisted 
from doing so on the ground that. In the^ view, Germany was not a free 
agent In this transaction, hating been prodded Into It by the United States. 
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April 1, 1952, was not in the possession of Its owners; (2) Was 
used or earmarked within the period from May 4, 1948, to April 1, 
1952, for purposes of essential development, settlement or security; 
(3) Is still required for one of these purposes.” Owners of such prop- 
erty were given the right to indemnity, which was to be based on 
the value of the property on January 1, 1930, with an increase of 3 
per cent for each year thereafter, to bo paid in Israeli currency at 
the current rale of exchange.** Although primarily affecting the 
refugees living outside Israel s territory, the law was likely to hurt 
considerable numbers of Arabs in Israel because of the displace- 
ments that had occurred during or after the war of 1948. Even if 
some of these displacements were voluntary, in a purely technical 
sense, in most eases they were caused by fear such as had motivated 
the mass Eight of refugees to the safety of the neighboring Arab 
states in 1948. The law did not differentiate between voluntary or 
involuntary absence from one's land, merely stating that it covered 
property "not in the possession of its owners” on a certain date. Of- 
ficial Israeli sources denied that the law was discriminatory, claim- 
ing Instead that it applied to all absentee landowners irrespective of 
nationality. Such assertions, hmvever, could not disguise the fact 
that Arabs were subjected to legal harassment and ill-compensated 
deprivation of property and that by and large they were treated as 
second-class citizens.*' 

ISRAEL’S FOREIGN RELATIONS IN THE 1950’S 

No improvement occurred in Israel’s relations with the Arab 
states. In general, they deteriorated. Technically at war vrith Israel, 
the Arab states not only continued their economic boycott of the 
new state but intensified it by drawing up additional stringent regu- 
lations and establishing regional boycott ofiiccs. Foreign commercial 
and industrial firms were given a choice of either continuing their 
business with Israel or with the Arab countries under penalty of 
being blacklisted. Airlines could not include Israel in routes passing 
through Arsh territories, sad merchaaC ships were enjoined not to 
call on Israeli ports during voyages that led them through Arab 
waters. Egypt exploited her special position in the Suez Canal and 
the Gulf of Aqaba to prevent Israel-bound vessels from reaching 

•* The text is in the itiddle East Journal, Summer, 1953. 

For a competent treatment of the problem, see Don Peretz, “The Arab 
Minority in Israel," Middle East Journal, Spring, 1953. 
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their destination. Egjyt domiaated the Gulf of Agaba because the 
only navigable passage at the entrance of the Gulf was located 
in her territorial waters and was effectively covered by her shore 
batteries. This tended to immobilize the new Israeli harbor, Elath, 
situated at the head of the Gulf. 

A peace settlement seemed far away. Israel did not cease pro- 
testing that she desired peace and that she was prepared to sign a 
peace treaty to replace the eidsting armistice agreements. The 
Arab states made any talk of peace conditional upon Israel's com- 
pliance \vith three lesolutiozts of the United Nations, namely, those 
enjoining the internationalization of Jerusalem, the readmission of 
Arab refugees to their homes, and the rectification of boundaries so 
as to conform to the original partition resolution of November 1947.** 
Inasmuch as Israel steadily rejected these conditions as a prerequi- 
site to a peace treaty, and the Arabs were adamant in insbting upon 
them, the likelihood of the two parties coming together was as re- 
mote as ever. In fact, one might legitimately suspect that behind 
this complete infiezlbility on both sides was a basic reluctance to 
consider a peace settlement. ^Vhile on many counts peace might be 
welcome to Israel, it also presented potentia] disadvantages, fore- 
most among which was freezuig of the existing modest and incon- 
venient boundaries— an idea repugnant to a good many Israelis 
long conditioned to think in terms of Palestine as a whole as their 
rightful possession. Aba Israel could count on continued high-level 
generosity on (he part of American Zionists so long as she was 
threatened with a war of revenge and so long as an aura of crisis 
surrounded her position in the Middle East. Any improvement in 
international relations might adversely affect the readiness of the 

**Tiie Palestme partiCion raoiuUon of Noveinber 29, 1947, provided for 
tlie iDteisatiosalizatioa of Jerusalem. On I>ecember 9, 1949, tie Ceoeral 
Assembly again adopted a resolution that Jerusalem should be admimstered 
under a separate intematioDal regime. The General Assembly resolution of 
December 11, 1948, i»ovided “that refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their oeighbon should be permiRed to do so at tlie 
earliest pracUcable date, and that compensMiini should be paid for property 
of those choosiog not to letorn and fx loss or damage to property which 
under principles of utemational taw or In equity should be made good by 
Governments or authorities coacerDed." Gcmeeming the boundaries, the Arab 
states and Israel on hUy 12, 1949, signed agreements with the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission to confer the partition plan of 1947 “as a starting- 
point and frameworit for the duciosion of lemtonal questioDs” f L> 1~ Leonard, 
“The United Nations and Palestae,* /ntemattonnl Conciiurtion, OcL 1949, 
p. 737). 
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American Zionist community to ntalce heavy cash outlays for the 
upkeep of Israel. As for the Arabs, the bitterness engendered by 
their defeat in Palestine was so great and so ^videsprcad among the 
masses that it was unsafe for any Arab government, however strong, 
to go on record as favoring peace or negotiations with Israel. 

Against this background of mutual inflexibility, the border situa- 
tion was going from bad to worse. Violations of the armistice bound- 
aries were frequent and were being committed by both sides. Tlicir 
nature, however, differed according to who was involved. In the 
first place there were frequent exchanges of fire betsveen the mili- 
tary outposts and clashes between border patrols, which unwittingly 
or lalo^vingly crossed into alien territory. Such incidents ran into the 
hundreds within a single year and could be considered almost a 
routine matter for the Mixed Armistice Commissions which watdied 
over the truce along the borders. Marauding Bedouin bands, tradi- 
tionally accustomed to disregard boundary lines, occasionally caused 
minor disturbances. But so far as the Arabs were concerned, viola- 
tions were usually committed by individual infiltrators, mostly refu- 
gees or farmers who crossed the boundary to rejoin their relatives 
or to revisit their farmlands located on the other side of the bor- 
der,** The Israelis were determined to stop these infiltrations by a 
policy of retaliation, the chief advocate of which was Premier Ben 
Gurion himself.** Consequently the border violations committed by 
the Israelis had the character of well-organized military raids against 
Arab communities of the neighboring countries. Among a number 
of such raids, four assumed the proportions of major military opera- 
tions and as a result attracted considerable attention and publicity 
abroad. These were the raids carried out against the Arab villages 
of Kibya and Nahhalin in Jordan, the Egyptian headquarters in the 
Gaza strip, and a Syrian village east of the Sea of Galilee. The 
Kibya attack was executed on 

^framed Isra ^ soldiCT ^..4K:eOTdhigto'-the head of the Palestine 
Truce SupS^sory— "^^anizalion, Major-General Vagn Bennike. 
Fifty-three Arab villagers, regardless of age and sex, were killed 

6» In this mass of infiltrators there were some who, because of their total 
destitution, were intent on robbery or re>vage and who. accordingly, were 
gi^ty of Idllings and assaults. Israel daimed an impressive number of such 
crimes had been perpetrated, especially la border settlements. 

See article by Harry Gilroy, "Poliqr of Retaliation Is Defended by Israel: 
Officials Say Reprisals Are Their Only Answer to Aezression,*’ Xeto Yorli 
Times, Dec. 18. 1955. 
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and their houses destroyed. The pattern resembled the Deir Yasin 
massacre in IW8; it was an iodhaimiaate killing of civilians svith 
the obvious purpose of sowing terror among the borderland Arab 
population. On October 15 the Mixed Armistice Commission and 
on November 24 the UJl. Security Council strongly condemned 
Israel for the attack. The Council actually approved Eiy a vote of 
9 to 0 a motion of censure pesented /ointly by the United States, 
Britain, and France. The Kibya raid coincided wiih another serious 
border incident, namely, an attempt by the Israelis to drain the 
Huleb svvamps and construct a hydroelectric plant in the demilita- 
rized zone behveen Israel and Syria. Inasmuch as this operation in- 
volved diversion of Jordan water to Israel, Syria lodged a protest 
before the United Nations, Genera) Vagn Bennike, in bis capacity 
as chief of the Truce team to Palestine, issued an order enjoining 
Israel to cease work on the Iluleh canal Despite this Israel went 
ahead with her project, which, to turn, brought about a rather 
strong reaction on the port of the United States. On October 20, 
1W3, Seaetaiy of Stale John Foster Dulles suspended aid to Israel, 
earmarked under the Foreign Operations Administration, until such 
time as Israel complied witJi Bennike's order.^ This determined ac- 
tion seemed to be more persuasive than the rather ineffectual United 
Nations resolutions, and on October 2S Israel declared that she 
would stop the Huleh operations. On the same day President Eisen- 
hower declared that aid to Israel svould be resumed. 

The Kibya and the Huleh toadents caused considerable excite- 
ment In the Arab countries. On January 9. 1954, King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia declared in an interview that, if necessary, the Arabs should 
sacrifice up to ten milLon men in order to eradicate the menace of 
Israel, this “cancer" on their body, as he lenned it. It was. no doubt, 
to line svith this general itnpetuousiress, that on March 17, 1954, an 
unknown party of assailants, presumably Arab, killed eleven Israelis 
riding to a bus at Scoipicm Pass, near Beeisheba. Israel promptly 
accused Jordan of the deed, but the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
lacking evidence, refused to condemn the Jordanian government 
for this action. In reply, Israel proclaimed a boycott of the Commis- 
sion. 

&' the murder to questibn was an act of Arab revenge forSUffs, 
the subsequent Israeli retaliation again surpassed in scope the Arab 

r> U.S. aid nader the technical assistance program was not to be affected 
by this decision. 
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action. Eleven days after the kflUngs fn Scorpion Pass hvo compan- 
ies of the Israeli army attacked the village of Nahhalin in Jordanian 
territory. This time the toll was nine Jordanians killed and nineteen 
wounded. The village mosque was sacked. The Mixed Armistice 
Commission, still boycotted by Israel, condemned the latter for the 
attack. 

Following these tragedies on the Israeli-Jordanian border, the 
center of dilBcuIty shifted to th e Israeli-Egvpt ian border area. The 
artiBcial line separating tlie rcfugce-populatctTCTnarftrip and the 
El-Auj'a enclave from the Negeb was a constant source of irritation 
behveen the two parties, but until February 2S, 1955, no major 
military engagements were recorded. On that day, however, an Is- 
raeli force estimated at half a battalion attacked and destroyed the 
Gaza garrison headquarters of the Egyptian army, IdlUng 3S and 
wounding 31 Egyptians. Procedure in the United Nations was the 
same as before: first the Mixed Armistice Commission and then, on 
March 29, the Security CouncU censured Israel for the attack. Again 
the Council’s resolution was based on a motion presented by the ma- 
jor Western powers. 

The fourth major raid executed by Israel oconred on December 
11, 1935, in the Syrian territory east of Lake Tiberias. A strong 
Israeli detachmeot attacked Syrian border outposts and a village, 
lalUng forty-nine persons. This lime there was no pretense of spon- 
taneity (such as was claimed in the Kibya raid), and the Israeli gov- 
ernment openly admitted that the raid was in retaliation for sniping 
by Syrian border outposts against Israeli fishermen sailing close to 
the eastern shore of the lake. Hie Security Council issued the most 
strongly worded condemnation of Israel’s action yet recorded. *1116 
British government went so far as to voice its “indignation’’ over 
the raid. American public opinion, to the extent to which it ^vas 
informed of the affair, was also shocked. Even in Israel a few news- 
papers expressed doubts as to the wisdom of such actions.” There 
seemed to be genctii agieemerft that IsmeYs retabatory deed was 
out of all proportion to the Syrian provocation. 

These strong military measures posed the question as to whether 
Israel used them only as retaliation for border infiltrations or 
whether, perhaps, they were a device to force the Arab states to 
come to terms in a general peace settlement. If the latter was the 

T*See Hany GUrey, "Israelis Divided by Raid on Syria." York Timet, 
Dec. 15. 1955. 
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purpose, the results did not follow expectations. Instead of becom- 
ing more pliable, Arab attitudes stiHened, and, because of the 
clearly demonstrated military superiorly of Israel, Arab govern- 
ments began to take serious steps to redress the balance of arma- 
ments. Egypt’s neiv military rulers claimed that their original ob- 
jective had been internal reform, but this had had to give place 
to considerations of national security after the Gaza attack. Conse- 
quently, they turned to the Soviet bloc in search of arms and before 
the end of 1955 consummated a deal with Czechoslovakia.” 

Et ^t’s move provoked an rpactinn in Israel, where 

the p*viTibiliy it rnr n-is seriously discussed. The Is- 

raeli government advanced the doctrine of Tjalanee of armaments" 
as a guiding principle in the maintenanc^f ptauu IuiliKTeglUU."lir 
the name of this doctrine Israel appealed to Washin gton to allow 
her to purchase arms in the United StatHTThis request, strongly 
supported by Zionist group s in America, d id not elicit an immediate 
reply from 'Uie Department oi state, the latter having to consider 
many aspects of the case, Israel's raid in the Lake Tiberias area 
tended to slow down rather than to accelerate Washington's deci- 
sion. 

The bitterness of the Israeli-Egyptian conflict and the resultant 
race in armaments could not be divorced from the general problem 
of regional security in the Middle East and of the over-all position 
of Israel vis-i-vis the major powers. Israel viewed with undisguised 
suspicion any attempt by the United States and Britain to forge 
closer links with the Arabs by drawing them into a regional defense 
alliance. She also expressed nervousness about any svithdrawal of 
Western military control in the area. Thus, in 1954 when Britain 
and Egypt concluded their agreement concerning the Suez Canal, 
Israel voiced her misgivings about die removal of British troops in 
the Canal Zone. Also when the Uzuted States first offered arms to 
Iraq in order to build up a Northern Tier alliance, and later when 
it gave its blessing to the prelected Baghdad Pact, Israel and her 
sympathizers launched a vigorous campaign to counter the policy 
of "anning the Arabs.” ’* Israel had little sympathy with United 
States’ attempts to erect a barrier against Soviet penetration in the 

See p. 429 below. 

r* See Security and the Middle East: The Frohlem and Its Solallon, prv 
posal* JubzQitted to the Freadent cf the Vaited States by a group of citizens 
and distributed by the Nation Associates, April 1954. 
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Middle East, and, paradoxically, she shared with Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia a decidedly negative attitude toward the Afiddle East Treaty 
Organization. 

Despite this divergence In viesvs on regional security, Israel 
seemed to be veering toward the United States. This was partly due 
to the continuous aid Israel was receiving from the United States, 
coupled with tlie conviction that, if hostilities broke out, only the 
latter could be counted upon as a friend in need, and partly to the 
notable deterioration in Sovict-Isracli relations. Tliis deterioration 
was first noted in the winter of 1952-1953 when two groups of Jews 
within the Soviet orbit became victims of Communist justice. The 
arrest and sentencing of a group of Jetvish doctors in Russia lor an 
alleged plot against the security of state resembled the familiar 
scapegoat techniques of Nazi Germany too much to remain unno- 
ticed in Israel The trials (followed by death sentences) of Rudolph 
Slansky, secretary-general of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
and his associates, most of them Jews, had strong disciimiDatory 
undertones leading many observers to wonder whether they were 
not indicative of a concerted and-Semidc drive in the Soviet bloc. 
These trials provoked lively comment in Israel, which reached Its 
culmination when a bomb planted by unknown assailants exploded 
in the Soviet Legation in Tel-Aviv on February 9, 1953. Three days 
later the Soviet Union broke ofi diplomatic relations with Israel and 
did not resume them until July 15, 1953. Following this significant 
episode certain Soviet satellites, such as Rumania, resorted to mass 
persecution of Zionists, while Russia herself began to give increasing 
evidence of courting Arab favor, first by supporting the Arabs in 
Security Council debates dealing with Israel’s retaliatory raids and 
' later by offering certain Arab states arms and technical assistance 
at a time when Arab-Israeli relations had reached a low point This 
ye^v Soviet attitude found full expression in a speech delivered on 
©ecember 29, 1935, by Comnnmist Party Secretary Nildta S. Khru- 
shchev, who stated that “from the first day of its existence, the State 
of Israel has been taking a hostile, tiireatemng position toward its 
neighbors. Imperialists are behind Israel, trying to exploit it against 
the Arabs for their own benefit"” 

i Because of this shift in Soviet tactics, it ^vas hard for Israel to 
hMintain her original policy of neutrality; by the inexorable force 
of circumstances she was driven doser to the United States. In the 
York Timet, Dec. 31, J95S. 
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meantime iIk* Ijltrr Juil tomnAlut motliiinl its policy twvard hracL 
ConsCTjucTjUv, Amalcan t«pow !o Iiracll advances was not as 
cCTilul as it fiaJ Ixwi In the Brit j-ean of Inaers nistenec. The 
lmmnh.ite came of this nKidiBcatlon was omlotibteclfy the victory of 
Uie Ilrptihlican Party at the polli In the fall of IKi In contrast to 
the Democratic admlnbtratlon. which icemru to Kave learsed deG- 
nltcly tm»ard liiarl, ! *resi»lent Kienltow rri ailrnlnistratlon mdaav- 
CTpd to Introdoce wliat was ofGcially tcimeil ^ polici- of imn artial 
. frienthhlp in the Afiddfe East*,** AlfJiOMgh this new approjcij was 
far Irom hostile to liracl, viiJch continued to enjoy many beneGls 
and nm priorities, it was. tjevmlicleis. matlrd l>y a fesv clunges. 
Among them eouhl be mcntlonesl. a visit paid hy Secretary of Slate 
Duties tn the Arab capitals and Israel In the summer of lOST. Inas- 
much as It stat the Bnt such sftit of an American secretary of state 
in the area. It xirulrrlitsed the titter s imporlanre and Haltered the 
Afaln' lelf-rsteem. Upon his return Secretary’ Dulles presented a 
reahitie report in which he recommended 'that the United States 
siwuld seel to allay the deep resentment against it tlut lias resulted 
from ihe creation of Israer and recogniresl tJw eiMlonce of Arab 
fean 'tliat (lie Unltevl States will back the new Stale of Israel In 
aggrcssls-c e^^unllon.“" Furthermore, all of the sensational raids 
eareutrsl liy Israel against jortlanUn. Kgyptlan, and Syrian terri- 
tory and the ilnlcli db|mite occurred while the nepuhlicaas were 
in oincr, and rich oolotj fairly strong condemnation by ofBcii! 
\S’ashlngton. \M>lle it Is open to speeulallon sshether the American 
teacl/on wsmtd Iiave l>een any dilTerent suhIct a Democratic admin- 
Istrallon, the iiudenUble fact is tlut these raids hurt the cause of 
Israel In informrsl American opinion. Wien Israel, in defiance of 
Unilesl Nation resolutions, mosTsl her Foreign MinisUy to Jerusalem 
in July 1051, llitis completing the process of making the latter capi- 
r.il of the state, Ihe United Slater, along sslth major ^t’esfem pouers. 
refuses! to mo\c Its emlussy from Tcl-Aviv, expressing Its disap- 
pros-al of firacll action. Also for die first time since the creation of 
Israel, the Unitoil Slates gosTmment soiced Its doubts os to the 
nature of Israel as Ihe nucleus of a worldwide community and ten- 

••Jtany N. llrntTud. l/nlfed Slafr* Telfcy in th* N'lW Etut. South AiU. 
end A/rSea— lOM {Dejwrtment of Sute ruUlcitlon 5801. 1055). 

rr Harry N. Howunl. Tha X>e\vIo;m*e»it of Unlterf Stater Folicy in tha 
Kret Kelt, South Arta. and Africa dtirUrg J953 (Dq'Mttncnl of State ruUlc*- 
tlon 5452. April IDM). 
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dered some advice to Israeli leaders. This happened on two occa- 
sions, when Assistant Secretary of State Henry A. Byroade made 
public statements on Arab-Israeli relations. Speaking on April 9, 
1954, in Dayton, Ohio, Byroade declared: 

To the Israelis I say that you should come to truly look upon yourselves 
as a Middle Eastern state and see your oivn future in that context rather 
than as headquarters, or nucleus so to speak, of worldwide groupings 
of peoples of a particular religious faith who must have special rights 
wthin and obligations to the Israeli state. You should drop the attitude 
of the conqueror and the conviction that force and a policy of retalia- 
tory killings is the only policy that your neighbors will understand. You 
should make your deeds conespond to your frequent utterances of the 
desire for peace.’* 

In another speech delivered to the American Council for Judaism 
on May 1, 1954. in Philadelphia, Byroade urged Israel to adopt a 
policy of restricted immigration inasmuch as the Arabs, fearful of 
Israel's possible expansion, were entitled to know “the magnitude 
of this ne%v State." ” 

This paragraph had Its counterpait la • speech which Byroade addressed 
directly to the Arabs; “To the Arabs I say you should accept this state of 
Israel as as accomplished fact. 1 say further that you are delibnately attempt- 
ing to maintaio a state of aHain delicately suspeoded hetweea peace and 
war, while at present desiring neither. This is a most dangerous policy and 
one which world opinion will increasingly conderon if you continue to resist 
any move to obtain at least a less dangerous modus vlcendi with your neigh- 
bor” (ibid.). 

r» Ibid. The American Counefl for Judaism was formed in 1943 under the 
presidency of Lessing J. Boscnwald as “a group of those Jews who completely 
dissociate themselves and their Jodaistn from the national-political phJosophy 
of Zionism; and who stand on the principle that they are individual American 
citizens who regard the United States of America as their single and only 
homeland; who have and want no other national attachments; and who be- 
heve . . ■ that the officers of [the United States] Government should serve 
the best Interests of off Americans and America's acknowledged responsibility 
of leadership In the free world" (quotation from a statement by Clarence L. 
Coleman, president of the American r^VwmiT rt for Judaism since 1955, Council 
tJevs, voL 9, tw3. 11, Nov. 1955). A more complete statement of A-C.J.'s 
objectives can be found In “Resolutions Adopted by Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference," Council Kews, voL 9, no. 4. April 1955. Commenting on Byroade's 
rpcech. Rabbi Dr. Elmer Berger. csecuUve vice-president of the Council, 
^clared: Mr. Byroade’s claiiScation b welcomed as a declaration of historic 
Importance by American Jews who understand the history of thb problem. 

In the face of a half^rotury of Zionist agitation designed to convince the 
governments of the world that the Jews are a nation, an American govern- 
ment has given a ringing, unequK-o^ declaration that Judaism b a reh'gkra 
and that Jews owe no ofal/gatlons to, and possess oo rights in, the political 
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These statements caused considerable resentment both in Israel 
and among American Zionists, and Israel's govenunent lodged a 
formal protest against Dyroades second speech as an unwarranted 
intCTfercnce svith Israel’s sovereign right to formulate her immigra- 
tion policies. Soon aftersvard the Icwalcm Post called for removal 
from the chairmanship of the Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armistice 
Commission of Commander Elmo If- Hutchison, U.S.N., who %vas 
beliCT'ed hy Israelis to bo partial to the Arab cause. Coming at a 
lime of excitement over the contemplated American arming of the 
Arabs, these protests and appeals marled a low point in American- 
Israeli relations. In an attempt to break llie deadlock created by 
Arab-Israeli hostility, Secretary Dulles came fonvard, on August 26, 
1953, with a new plan to settle the Palestinian dispute. The plan 
proposed: (1) “resettlement and, to such an extent as may be 
feasible, repatrfaKon’ of the 900.000 Arab refugees whose 'suffer- 
ings are drawn out olmost beyond the point of eDdurance”; (2) 'an 
international loan to enable Israel to pay the compensation* “due 
from Israel to the refugees,' with “substaotial participation by the 
United States (o such a loan* (3) “adjustments needed to convert 
armistice lines of danger into boundary lines of safety' inasmuch 
as “the existing lines separating Israel and the Arab states . . . 
were not designed to be permanent frontiers"! (4) “formal treaty 
arrangements," in which the United States would Join os soon as the 
adjustments had been made, "to prevent or thwart any effort by 
either side to alter by force the boundaries." ** 

It is reported that In the winter of 193S-19d6 Secretary Dulles en- 
deavored to induce the political leaders of both major parties in the 
United States to keep the Arab-lsraeli issue out of the forthcoming 
electoral campaign. Owing to the intensification of the Soviet men- 
ace to the Middle East, he svanted to promote a truly bipartisan 
policy which would be based on the national interest rather than on 
considerations of partisan advantage. 

As could bo expected, Arab and Israeli reactions to these Ameri- 
can initiatives differed considerably. The Arabr viewed with sus- 
picion any suggestion of resettlement of the refugees and definitely 

enUfy which Zionism calls » ***••" (thid.). The Council represents 

a minority ol American Jews. In the words of retiring President Kosenwald, 
“Wt should, by now, realize that although oui growth should be steady, 
it is also lihely to be slow” (ihld.). 

*°The text is in the Nev York Timet, Aug. 27, 1955. 
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took exception to the granting of further loans to Israel, even if 
these were earmarked as compensation for the refugees. They 
saw no reason why, if money was to come from outside, Israel, a 
hostile state, should he made a dispensing agency. The American 
suggestion to “adjust” the frontiers was too vague and too timid 
to satisfy their basic quest for a substantial territorial revision. 
There was, incidentally, a certain change in emphasis in Arab de- 
mands. Up to this time repatriation of the refugees had always re- 
ceived top priority as a prerequisite to a peace settlement; in the 
fall of 1955 the territorial issue began to loom as perhaps the most 
decisive of alL As early as Mart^ 20, 1955, Major Saleh Salem, then 
Egyptian minister of national guidance, had stated that if the Negeb 
were returned to the Arabs so as to enable them to restore the land 
bridge between the Arab lands to the east and to the west, a major 
obstacle to peace might be removed. Although diis was not an offi- 
cial policy statement either of the Egyptian government or of any 
other Arab state, it could, nevertheless, be taken as an indication of 
the ne%v attitudes that were taking shape. As for Israel’s reaction 
to Dulles’ proposals of August 26, it svas, by and large, positive, 
but her leaders immediately made the reservation that so far as 
any change of boundaries was concerned, there could be only minor 
technical readjustments which would r«nove obvious inconveniences 
but involve no major territorial changes. With regard to Dulles’ 
plea for keeping the Palestinian issue out of domesh’c politics, it 
would have been highly improper for Israel to take a stand on it; 
hence no direct comment was heard from Tel-Aviv. But Israel’s 
sympathizers in the United States did not conceal their disapproval 
ci this proposal” 

At this juncture it might be appropriate to ask what the attitude 
of Britain was toward these new developments in the Palestinian 
controversy. Beginning with the settlement of the Sudan and the 
Suez issues with Egypt in 195^1954, British polity began gradually 
to veer toward saUsfying Arab views on the matter. And inasmuch 
as the territorial issue began to take precedence over other points 
in the dispute, Britain gave her attention to the solution of that 
issue in tlie fall of 1955. Speaking at the Lord hiayor’s Banquet in 
Xxindon on November 9, 1955, Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden 
suggested that "if there could be an accepted arrangement between 
them about their boundaries, we — Her Majesty’s Government and, 

*t See a letter by Messrs. Ktoras asd Falloclc to the editor Neu> York Tbnes, 
JUL 4, 1056. 
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I believe, the United States Coveniment and perhaps other powers 
torn- would be prepared to ^ve a formal guarantee to both sides." 
In elucidation of the word "arrangement* he explained that he 
meant "some compromise" betsswo the Arabs and (he Israelis con- 
cerning the territorial settlement He concluded his statement hy 
offering to mediate in the conflict” 

Eden's statement evoked fa\’orabIe response among the Arabs, 
some of whom hailed it as the first acceptable basis for discussion. 
Israel reacted negatively, suspecting British appeasement of the 
Arabs at the price of a major territorial concession ty Israel. The 
State Department’s reaction w’as cautious and noncommittal While 
praising Sir Anthony’s initiative for peace, American officials pointed 
out die difference in the British and American approaches to the 
problem, especially the contrast between the American formula for 
-territorial "adjustments" and the British formula of a " comnromtse.T 
A^^rVrfSim up these o^erv-ations about Israel s position vis-i-vis the 
major powers, ft might be said that by the mid-I950’s her relations 
U7th Bussia had notably deteriwated, owing to the ne^v Soviet tactic 
of wooing the Arabs, and that a definite cooling off could be noted 
In her relations with Britain. Under the circumstances Israel was 
compelled more than ever before to look to the United States for 
economic aid and political friendship. In the meantime the Ameri- 
can government had had a second look at the Arah-lsraeli problem, 
and its response to Israel had lost some of its earlier cordiality. 
Israel’s previous appeal to the American public as a haven for Jesv- 
ish refugees from Europe and as a Tiastion of democracy" in the 
huddle East had wtmti off somesvbat because of the new reali^ of 
nearly one million Arab refugees and because of Israel's retaliatory 
raids against her Arab neighbors. The traditional “biblical* appeal 
to Bible-conscious Americans vvas still powerful and so were do- 
mestic politica] considerations, but both of these tended to decrease 
in importance as the new awareness of Soviet danger in the Middle 
East began to permeate the thinking of the American public. Yet 
it would be unrealistic to d&miss aU (he factors that were working 
for closer ties behveen Israel and the United States. De^te certain 
deviations from the previous pattern of American-lsraeli relations, 
the United States could probably still be regarded as Israels most 
reliable friend.** 

The text is in the Neu? Yorh Tbnet, Nov. ID, 1953. 

*»In ihb sense, see » significant editorial, "Israel is Here to Stay." (•*/*< 
March 19, 1956. 
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Jordan 


I N THE days of the Ottoman Empire the area east of the JordM 
river was a rather neglected subdivision of the vilayet of Syria. 
The Damascus-Medlna railroad passed through it, and its only other 
noteworthy feature was the Greco-Roman ruins at Amman (Phila- 
delphia) , Jerash, and Petra. In ib western mountainous region Trans- 
jordan supported a settled population of a quarter of a million. Ib 
eastern parts merged into the great fiat desert which divides Iraq 
from Syria and the Hejaz. During the First World War Transjordan 
was a battleground behveen Faisal’s Arab army and the Turks. In 
the course of the operations the Hejaz railway was severely damaged. 

Bebveen November 1918 and July 1920, Transjordan formed an 
Integral part of the short-lived Arab kingdom of Syria, but ib south- 
ern boundaries were ill defined. ^Vhi]e Amman and Kerak in the 
north were under the Damascus government, the southern town of 
Maan and the port of Akaba on the Red Sea owed allegiance to 
King Hussein of the Hejaz. The problem of frontiers was, however, 
not important at that time inasmuch as King Hussein considered him- 
self a ruler of all Arab lands, with patriarchal authority extending 
over his son Faisal in Damascus. After tiie collapse of Faisal’s gov- 
ernment in Syria, Le., from July 1920 to March 1921, there was no 
native government in Transjordan. The area was under the direct 
supervision of the British authorities as part of the mandate of Pales- 
tine assigned to Britain at the San Bemo conference. 

It will be recalled from our earlier account of the peace settle- 
ment that in February 1921 IGng Hussein’s second son, Emir Ab- 
dullah, arrived in Transjordan from the south. His intention was to 
invade French-held Syria wth flie aim of restoring Faisal to power, 
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place, Emir AbduIlaVs native Arab governmenL Many of its civil 
and military servants had been formerly employed by Faisal In 
Damasois; they were glad, therefor/^ to find a new home and wort 
when the Syrian kingdom collapsed. On April 16, 192S, an Organic 
Law for Transjordan was promulgated by the British authorities 
with Abdullah’s consent. It vested “the powers of legislation and 
administration" in the emir, who was to be assisted by an Executive 
and a Legislative Council. The law-making authority of the emir 
and of the Legislative Coundl was limited by Transjordan's treaty 
obligations. The Legislative Council was based on indirect suffrage 
and guaranteed proportional representation to the religious and na- 
tional minorities as well as to the Bedouins. 

Above this natis'e structure stood the mandatory govemmeDt for 
Palestine and Transjordan, represented in Amman by a permanent 
resident* The resident supervised the Arab administration and 
assisted it through a body of British advisers and executives who 
were attached to various government departments. On February 20, 
1928, an Anglo-Transjordanian agreement was signed in Jerusalem. 
It eonfinned Britain's supreme authority in the area in virtue of lb« 
mandate and gave the British resident special prerogatives in re- 
gard to Transjordan’s legislation, foreign relations, fiscal matters, and 
the protectioo of foreigners and minorities. By an amendment of 
1934 the emir obtained the right to appoint consular representatives 
abroad. 

From its very creation Transjordan was subsidized by the British 
government These subsidies, which on the average amounted to 
£100,000 per year in the 192(fs, steadily increased until in the 19iffs 
they began to exceed the sura of £2.000,000. They were dictated by 
economic and political coosiderations. Economically Transjordan was 
poor, mostly agricultural or pastoral and with an adverse trade bal- 
ance. It was included in the Palestinian customs area and it had a 
reputation as a smugglers’ paradise. Its extended and ill-guarded 
desert borders %vilh Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq made illicit traffic 
tempting and ea^. 

The emirate s most outstanding feature was its army, known as the 
Arab Legion. Established in 1921 as a small body of 1,000 men, this 
picturesque desert force gradually g^e^v in numbers and prestige. 
The Legion was organized by Captain F. G. Peake, who had com- 

* LL-CoL (later Sir Henry) Co* occinued this post for most of the interwsr 
period. 
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manded the Egyptian Camel Ccnps during the war. One o£ those 
Englishmen who delight in maldng the desert their home, Peahe in 
his seventeen years of command raised the Legion to a high level 
of efficiency, fought the Bedouin raideir, repulsed the incursions of 
the Wahhabi JJchmon and did his best to assure order and security. 
For his tneritorious service the emir awarded him the title of pasha. 
In 1939 he sras replaced by Major John Bagot Glubb, an officer «dth 
wide experience in the Arab countries. The Legion was composed 
of volunteers only and its ranks were open to any able-bodied man 
of Arab nationality. It had not only Transjordanianr, but also Iraqis, 
Hejazis, Palestinians, Syrians, and others in its midst. It was thus 
the nuclem of a Pan-Arab army, should such ever be created, and 
served as a valuable Instrument of Britisb pobcy,* 

Apart from the Legion there existed in the emirate a foimatioD * 
known as the Transjordan Frontier Force, which bad been created 
after the Anglo-Transjordanian treaty of 1928. Its sole function was 
to defend the frontiers, and because such defense was, under the 
tenns of the treaty, a specific Britisb responsibih'ty, the Transjordan 
Frontier Force was a British imperial formation under the command 
of the high commissioner for Palestioe. 

During the Second World Wax both formatioDs were increased and 
modernized, aod both were used outside the frontiers of Transjordan. 
The creation, in 1940, of a Desert Mechanized Begiment in the Arab 
L^'oq made the latter one of the most effective Arab armies in 
existence. The Mechanized Regiment played an active role in crush- 
ing the Bashid Ali rebellion in Iraq in 1941 and soon afterward took 
part in the Syrian campaign. It was the increase in the size and 
quality of the Arab Legion that made British subsidies to Trans- 
jordan so much highei during and after World War II. Possession of 
the Legion, a force out of proportion to Transjordan’s size and pov- 
erty, enabled Abdullah to play a major role in the postwar develop- 
ments in Palestine aod in the Arab trorld at large. In fact, during 
the Aiab-Israeliwarin 1948 tbeAiab Legion, commanded by Glubb * 
and employing forty British officers, was the only Arab army which 
gave a good account of itself and which prevented Israel from over- 
running the whole of Palestine. 

* A first-hana account of the Lepoa’* actmties is contained In Brigidicr John 
Bagot Clubb, Tha Story of the Arab Legiott (London, 1948). See also C. S. 
Jarvis, Arab Co^ntnand (London, 1942). 

* He held the double rank of briga^er and pasha- 
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The IniCTtvar Period end the Second World War 
The interwar history of Transjordan was relatively uneventful.* 
Internal problems consisted mainly in preserving security so as to 
protect trade and the settled population from the depredations of 
the nomads. The Transjordan sector of the Hejaz Railway was re- 
paired and put bach into operation. But owing to the conlTO\'ersy 
bebveen the Hejaz and the mandatory powers over (he legal status 
of the railway, its Syrian and Hejazi sectors were not restored- As a 
result the Transjordan sector could not play its natural role as a 
transit link in the pilgrim traffic and, isolated os it was within the 
emirate’s territory, it operated at a loss. 

Transjordan’s nunorilics — about 6,000 Circassians and small groups 
of Shishans, Druzes, Turkomans, and Bahais, as well as 30,000 Chris- 
tian Arabs — did not present any major difiiculty and did not lessen 
its essentially homogeneous character. Its total population, estimated 
at 340.000 in 1044, was predomlnanUy Arab and Sunni Moslem. 
Under general British supervision the emir’s government, presided 
over by Tesvfik Pasha Abul Huda for most of the inter%var period, 
enjoyed stability and tranquillity. Amendments adopted in 193S to 
the Organic Law and in 1041 to the agreement with Britain changed 
little of the basic political and administrative pattern of British 
control. 

The Second World War never extended to Transjordan territor)'; 
hence it affected the emirate only indirectly. The most noteworthy 
event was the above-mentioned participation of the Arab Legion in 
the Iraqi and Syrian campaigns. For a while Amman became a place 
of refuge for some Iraqi statesmen who fled Baghdad during the 
Rashid Ah coup. Another development worth noticing was the con- 
stmeUon, between 1938 and 1941, of the Haifa-Baghdad road, of 
which 340 kilometers out of a total of l.OSO passed through Trans- 
jordan. This >vas the long^xmtemplated and finally realized British 
imperial highway which carried great military traffic during the u'ar, 
thus sfressing once again Transjordan’s strategic value to Great 
Britain. 

With regard to Transjordan's international position between 1921 
and 1945, little can be said because the country was weak and ut- 

• A thorough analysis of the coimtty's economic conditions may be found in 
A. Konikoff, ^oinsfordjn, An£conomtcSwrcey (Jerusalem, 1946). On the period 
in quesh'oa, see also Baha Uddin Toulan, A SAorf History of Trans-Jordan (Lon- 
don. 1945). 
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terly dcpcmlent upon Britain. £%•«■ jiocc Ibn Saud s conquest of tbe 
Hejaz lljcre had been, as wcbww, « latent hostility between him and 
Emir Abdullah, and while in the 19'20's it %vas Abdullah who feared 
the Wahhabi expansion to the noilli, in the later period tbe roles 
were re%’crscd. Abdullah's frustrated ambition led him to embrace 
the Greater Sj-ria project as early as the middle twenties.* The plan 
had. howesTr, Uttle chance of fulfillment short of a British decision 
to dislodge the French from SjTia, a decision unlikely to occur in the 
intersvar period despite Anglo-French rix-aliy. As to British control 
of Transjordan, it was complete and undisturbed by manifestations 
of nationalism such as had led to concessions to Egypt and Iraq. Po- 
litically, Transjordan and the ambitious Abdullah were Britain's re- 
stTve force widi certain potentialities for the futara But bent as she 
was upon the presers-ation of tlie status quo, she was not anxious to 
make use of these potentialities in the totem-ar period Bntaln’s cul- 
tivation of Abdullah’s good will was t)ol devoid of certain aspects of 
opera l/mftf. Thus the Emir was made on honorary commodore of 
the Bojol Air Force and was consistently fialtcrcd in many small but 
ceremanious waj's. In on exchange of notes In Britain 

made an implicit promise to grant Transjordan independence after 
the war. Consequently, w hen the former mandates came up for dis- 
cussion in the United Nations in early 1916, the British delegate de- 
clared that Transjordan would not be proposed as a trust territory 
because Britain intended to recognize her independence. Soon after- 
ward, on March 22, 1940, in London. Britain and Transjordan signed 
a treaty of alliance largely patterned after the Anglo-Iraqi treat)’ of 
1930. Britain recognized Transjordan as an independent state, agreed 
to exchange diplomatic representatives, pledged subsidies to the Arab 
Legion, and undertook to defend the emirate against external agres- 
slorL In return she secured the right to maintain troops in its ter- 
ritory, to use its communfeatioD facilities, and to train Abdullah's 
armed forces. Both countries agreed to o ‘full and frank consultation 
. . . in oU matters of forelgit poli^ which may aifect their common 
interests.’’* 

Jordan's Posficor Position 

On April 25, 1948, Emir Abdullah assumed the title of king. Po- 
litically educated circles in Transjordan were not too pleased with 

• See Chapter XVI. 

r Helen M. Davij, ed.. Centfifulfcwu, Electorat Lawt, Treaties of Stater in 
Star and lilddU tea (Durhsm, N C. 1947}. p. 333. 
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the terms of the treaty and demanded its rcxisfon. Inasmuch as Britain 
was conducting simultaneous negotiations with Egypt and Iraq for 
treaty revision, she agreed to review her arrangements with Trans- 
jordan as well. As a result a new Anglo-Transjordanian treaty was 
signed in Amman on March 15, 1&I8. It differed from the preying 
one in that it reduced Britain’s military prerogatives in the emirate. 
Nevertheless, Britain retained the right to possess hvo air bases in 
Transjordan (at Amman and at Mafraq). Moreover, to deal svith 
Transjordan's external security an Anglo-Transjordanian Joint De- 
fense Board u*as to be set up. 

In the course of the Palestinian war of 19-18 King Abdullah's Arab 
Legion occupied the central and eastern part of Palestine (Judea, 
Samaria, and the northern portion of the Negeb) but was not able 
to prevent the establishment of an Israeli corridor to Jerusalem. In 
Jerusalem itself Abdullah's forces occupied the old city. The po- 
litical and military drama attending the partition of Palestine gave 
King Abdullah an opportunity to assert himself in the politics of the 
Middle East Ambitious to extend his domains and able to do it on 
account of the strength of his l.eglon, Abdullah emerged from the 
obscurity of the inter%var period os a new and important force in 
the Arab world. In 1947 he traveled to Anlcara, where he called for 
a Turlco-Arab bloc which utmld also include Tran Afghanistan, 
North Africa, and Pakbtan. This visit, as well as his trips to Baghdad 
and Riyadh, and a stale visit (on board a British warship) in Spain 
in 1949 were indicative of his increasing ambition and stature. Hb 
Greater Syria scheme received more attention and publicity than ever 
before and, in view of the unstable character of Syrian politics, it 
appeared capable of realization. 

Abdullah’s Palestinian polity placed him at odds with the rest of 
the Arab League. His ambition to dominate Arab Palestine as an 
opening phase of the Greater Syria plan dashed, £rst, with the ambi- 
tions of the mufd of Jerusalem (then commuting between Cairo and 
the Levant), secondly, with Egyptian and Saudi Arabian sensibilities. 
Disregarding the League’s wishes, he unilaterally annexed the Arab 
part of Palestine on December 1, 1«8. By this act he almost in- 
curred expulsion from the I.eague and temporarily strained his good 
relations with the brotherly Hashimite kingdom of Iraq. To make 
this decision irrevocable AbduOab on April 26, 1949, adopted a new 
name for his country, namely, the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan. His 
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uniGcation decisions were approved by Jordan’s new bicameral legis- 
lature * on April 24, 1050. Tbe unification of the lands w'est and east 
of the Jordan River more tlian doubled the kingdom's populatioru It 
resulted, moreover, in the inclusion of some Palestinian Arabs in the 
Jordanian cabinet A Palestinian notable, Ruhl Abdul Uadi, 
became Abdullah’s foreign minister in May 11119. In addition, Jordan 
bad to shelter and feed about 400,000 Arab refugees from other parts 
of Palestine to whom it generously oUered Jordanian citizenship. 

Generally speaVdng, Jordarr's postwar position was somesvhal para- 
doxical. On tbe one band, there was Abdullah's growing stature and 
iiicreascd infiuence in (he Arab world. On the other, his kingdom U’as 
more than es’cr dependent upon Britain’s aid. An increase In tbe 
British subsidy to the Arab Legion to the sum of £3,500,000 in 1949 
bore eloquent testimony to this state of alTairs. Because it believed 
that Abdullali was an outright British puppet, the Sonet Union 
vetoed Jordan’s admission to the Uikitcd Nations in August 19-17 and 
has continued its opposition ever since. In 1951 sixty-nfne-year-old 
King Abdullah stood in the midst of the Arab world as a potential 
unifier of the Fertile Crescent. How realistic his dreams were Jt is 
hard to say. As a Bedouin ruler be was accustomed to changes and 
Suctuatioos In Arab pobtics and he knew from history that his 
nomad ancestors were capable of building great empires. In the 
person of Ibn Saud be had a living example of a chieftain who by 
his dogged will succeeded in unifying a major part of soulhem Ara- 
bia. Abdullah did not possess the martial quabties of the great Wah- 
habi ruler, but be possessed political slab sod enjoyed the support of 
a great power. 

Ilis assassination on July 20. 1331, put an end to a man who. what- 
ever his shortcomings, had bold visiotu of the future and consisf«itIy 
strove to achieve them. He was kOled at the Omar Mosque in Jeru- 
salem during the Friday prayers by a young adherent of Ha] Aimn 
el-Hussclni's militant group known as the Sanctified Struggle {II- 
had Muqaddaj). The kingdom of Jwdan, depriv-ed of his leader- 
ship, faced a somber future. Crown Prince Tolal at the time of 
AbduUab’s death was In Switzerland undergoing treatment for a 
nervous breakdown, and for a few weeks It svas uncertain svhether 
he would be able to rule the country. It was reported, moreover, that 

* Ettabllshed as t result of tLa newly won Isdcpendesee by the constitution 
ci Much 1, ie-t7. 
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in contrast to his late father, Talal disliked the British and resented 
Jordan’s dependence upon British aid. Eventually, on September 5, 
he was proclaimed king of Jordan, thus putting an end to the doubts 
concerning the successioru As to his foreign poh'cy, Talal seemed 
anxious to part with certain features of his fatlier’s diplomacy. Thus 
he buried — at least outwardly — the Fertile Crescent scheme by 
allosving his premier, Tewfik Pasha Abul Huda, to deny, on Septem- 
ber 18, 1951, any attempt on Jordan’s part to effect union with Iraq. 
Furthermore, soon after his accession, he hastened to pay an ex- 
tended visit to Riyadh (November 10-18), thus stressing, at the very 
outset of his reign, a desire for friendship svith the rival house of 
Saud. 

The first weeks of Talal’s rule coincided w-ith the crisis in Anglo- 
EgypUan relations caused by the unilateral abrogation of the 19:36 
treaty by Egypt (see p. 416). According to some reports Cairo made 
a proposal to Amman to follotv the Egyptian example, denounce the 
Anglo-Jordanbn treaty, and expel British dviJ and military advisers. 
In return Egypt was to supply her ox'tj officers for Jordan’s Arab 
Legion and to pay the Jordanian government sums equivalent to 
current British subsidies. \Vhale\'er the degree of accuracy of these 
reports, the (act Is that Talal did not avail himself of the Egyptian 
aid. \Vhetbet this was a reflection of his genuine loyalty to the Brit- 
ish alliance, of disappointment in the efficacy of the Egyptian action, 
or of lack of trust in the alleged promises of Cairo remained a matter 
of speculation. 

With regard to King Abdullah’s tragic death, it was not dear 
whether the murder tvas the spontaneous act of a fanatic or the 
manifestation of some svider conspiracy among political enemies. 
Jordanian authorities maintained that the latter was the case. A trial 
before the Amman military court of a number of persons accused of 
complicity in the late King’s assassination ended on September 3 
by the sentencing to death of six men, four of whom were hanged the 
next day. Among the latter was Dr. Musa Abdullah el-Hosseini, a 
cousin of Jerusalem’s exiled grand mufti. Of the remaining two, who 
were sentenced in absentia, one was Colonel Abdallah el-Tel, former 
Jordanian governor of Jerusalem, who sometime before had deserted 
Eng Abdullah and found shelter in Egypt 

Whatever the future plans and alignments of Jordan’s new ruler, 
it was certain that by the sudden changes in Amman British policy 
had suffered a serious blow. Likewu^ Abdullah’s death meant the 
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irmovaJ of a stabilizing Influence in ll»e Middle EasL For despite his 
revisionist Greater S)Tia policy, AbduUali u-as the £nt Arab ruler to 
accept the existence of American-supported Israel as a fact and to 
draw from ft realistic conclusions. 

Jntemal Dccelopmcnfs since Ahjulhh’a Death 

King TalaVs reign ss’as not destined to last Jong. Suffering from a 
ners'ous disease, ho absented himself from Jordan for lengthy peri- 
ods In order to undergo treatment in Eiuopean clinics. After mid- 
May 1932 the country was ruled by a Croum Council in the King's 
absence. Eventually desp.-ilring of improsement In Talal's mental 
capacity, the bfcamcral parliament on August 21, 1932, deposed him 
and proclaimed his son. Hussein. King of Jordan. As a minor, the 
nesv ruler was permitted to continue his studies in Sandhurst while - 
his duties in Jordan were assumed bj- a Regency CbundL His 
younger brother, Emir Mohammed (tsvclvc years old) «-as pro- 
claimed crown prince. 

On coming of age (1.*., rcadring his eighteenth year) Hussein 
ss-as enthroned in Amman on May 2. 19S2, the day on which his 
second cousin, Faisal H, ascended the throne of Iraq. Tins simulta- 
neous accession of tvs'o ^-oung Ilashimites in Amman and Baghdad 
meant the shelving for the foreseeable future of schemes of union 
of Jordan and Iraq inasmuch as It »»-as unhkeJj- th.it cltljcr of the 
two kings would willingly gl>-e up liis throne for the sake of a 
merger. 

Although Important In an essentially autJioritarian country, these 
matters of roj'al incumbency were overshadowed by more profound 
social and political changes that Jordan had been undergoing ever 
since its annexation of central Palestine. Demographic statistics bore 
eloquent testimony In this respect. 'Tlje original population of Trans- 
jordan ivas estimated at 400,000. Since the creation of Jordan this 
number had been increased by 400.000 wesl-bank-of-lho-Jordan res- 
idents, by 100,000 refugees from Israel who were able to support 
themselves, and by 472,000 Palestinians who were completely desti- 
tute and, classified as refugees, had to rely on international assist- 
ance. TVils \tAa\ cA k,'S'i2,000 •wao xnoie ^hIan Mnee times the odcjnal 
population. But the resources of the country were not muldph^ by 
three; they were not even doubled. Moreoier, the Transjordan o 
the years before 194S enjc^'cd free access to the Nteditcrranc^ 
through British-controlled Palestine, with attendant economic » 
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vantages. The nCTv kingdom of Jordan was, by contrast, an almost 
landlocked country. Its only port on the Red Sea, Aqaba, required 
major investments to make it capable of handling increased trans- 
oceanic traffic; it lacked, moreover, adequate road or rail connection 
\vith the interior. 

Politically, the addition of the Palestinian population had a bvo- 
fold effect on the kingdom. On the one hand, the destitute refugees 
provided a permanently discontented and frustrated element, which 
not only hated Israel, America, and Britain for having caused its 
misfortunes and sufferings but also envied and criticized the Jor- 
danian government itscU. On the other, the west-bank residents 
svere, on the whole, better educated and more sophisticated than 
the original Transjordantans and they viewed with resentment the 
latter’s political supremacy in the kingdom. Consequently, Jordan 
witnessed the rapid gro'vth of articulate opposition to its govern- 
ment. This opposition was divided Into a number of groups, some 
of which ralli^ around promineot personalities ^vhile other* sought 
inspiration in ideologies. Subhi Abu Ghatdma, a long-standing op- 
ponent of King Abdullah and his system, directed a clamorous 
group of critics from his place of exile in Damascus. The same was 
true of the exiled mufd of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el-Husseini, whose 
Jordanian followers operat^ openly under the leadership of Kama! 
Arakat, former Fututotooh chief, and Mustafa Bushnaq. From his 
place of exile in Cairo Colonel Abdullah el-Tel did his best to main- 
tain contact >vith certain elements in the Arab Legion- Among those 
who operated in Jordan svas Suleiman Pasha Nabulsi, a former cab- 
inet minister and ambassador to London, who. having broken svith 
the ruling group in the early ISoffs, emerged as a leading person- 
ality in the so-called National Front and the National-Socialist 
Party, both leftist organizatjons violently opposed to the govern- 
ment. 

To this list of opposition leaders and groups might be added a 
few intei-Arab parties whose ideologies called for a revolutionary 
change in Jordan’s system. Such were the Jordanian branch of the 
Moslem Brotherhood, directed by Mohammed Abdur Rahman Kha- 
lifa, and the Arab Renaissance Par^ (Boo(h), whose socialism ap- 
pealed to students and young people. The latter's leaders, Abdallah 
Rimawi and Abdallah Nawas; commanded a particularly strong 
following in Ramallah and Jerusalem, respectively, both west-bank 
centers. Not could one ignore the existence of the outlawed Com- 
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munist Party, whlA, under the direction of Fuad Nasser, was espe- 
cially active — and succcssful->ainong the numerous Palestinian ref- 
ugees. 

As time svent on, these opposition groups gained in Importance, 
while the Palestinian elements, whether loj-al or opposed to the gov- 
ernment, Increased their InQuence upon politics and administration. 
Doth phenomena were reflected in the electoral struggles and the 
tlcbatcs of the parliaments elected after l&iS. To understand the 
elections after that date, it may be usrful to have a look at U>e first 
election, held in lO-t? before the unification of the east and the U'est 
banks. At that time Transjordan had 100,000 wters, who, according 
to the nesviy adopted constitution, were to elect twenty deputies 
to the Lower House. The election passed sn'lhout any major dis- 
turbance, the candidates campaigning either as independents or as 
members of the only party — Ff-Nohdo (Revival), which was a gov- 
ernment creation. Oinserjucntly. with the etccplion of NabulsI, 
who was elected as an independent, all other deputies could be 
regarded os supporters of the govesrunent This idyllic picture un- 
derwent a radical change soon after the merger of the territories. 
The west bank «-as accorded twenty seals In the Chamber, whose 
total was increased to forty. The number of voters rose to 3M,000, 
of whom 157,000 urre Palestinians. The first postmerger election, 
held in April IIKO, returned a parliament so strongly filled with 
critics of the regime as to make the governments position very em- 
barrassing. 

It w-as this opposition-dominated parliament which in May 1951 
rejected the government-submitted budget, thus actually passing a 
%'otc of nonconfidcnce, a novelty in Jordans political history. Inas- 
much as the constitution did not provide for a responsible cabinet, 
this step was pronounced unconstitutional and, within a few days, 
the King dissolved the Chamber. A third election, held in August 
1931, gave the government a slight majority, but the opposition 
counted as many os 18 members of a total of 40. It could, moreos'cr, 
get the support of some progovernment members on certain issues. 
This new parliament at once began to press for a revision of the 
constftufion, wliich wouU trans/onn the hitherto nonrespoor/bJe 
government into a responsible one. Its efforts were successful, and 
on January 2, 1952, a new constitution was promulgated. Article 53 
provided that a two-thirds majority against the government on a 
vote of confidence must result in dismissal of the cabinet. Having 
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secured recognition of the new parliamentary principle, the opposi- 
tion now began to agitate for an amendment of Article 53 so that 
the two-thirds vote necessary to overthrow the cabinet would be 
replaced by a simple majority. No decision was reached immedi- 
ately. 

Young King Hussein had ascended the throne, and ft seemed as if 
the new ruler might effect a measure of political reconciliation. His 
first step was to remove from the premiership Tewfik Pasha Abul 
Huda, the “grand old man” of Jordanian politics and one of the 
figures most objectionable to die opposition. His position was en- 
trusted to Fawzi el-Mulb’, who chose a liberal leader, Anwar el- 
Khatib, as minister of economy, reconstruction, and development. 
In November 1953 the old opponent of the regime, Subhi Abu Gha- 
nima, returned, at the King’s invitation to his homeland. In January 
1934 sufficient voting strength was mustered in the parliament to 
amend Article 53. New vistas were opened to parliamentary democ- 
racy in Jordan. 

However, this was the climax of the opposition’s success. Fright- 
ened by the increasingly violent criticisms both within and without 
parliament, the government launched a counteroffensive aiming at 
the restoration of Its auUton'ty and the curbing of criticism. On 
January 17, 1954, it dissolved all political parties and provided for 
the licensing of new ones. In the spring the staunchest champion of 
traditionalism, Abul Huda, resumed the premiership, and early in 
June he presented a ministerial declaration to the parliament asking 
for a vote of confidence. Anticipating violent opposition and an ad- 
verse vote, he had parliament dissolved on June 22. This was fol- 
lowed by the suspension of such political parties as were then in 
existence and of numerous newspapers. On August 18 defense regu- 
lations giving special powers to the cabinet were enacted. With the 
ground thus prepared, the government called for new elections in 
October, this time resolved to keep Ihe opposition from gaining 
ascendancy. As might have been expected, the elections abounded 
in. violence. Suleiman. el-Hadviih,cbie£of the Baatlv Party, andSntei- 
man Nabulsi were arrested. Abdur Rabman Shukair, leader of the 
National Front, and Mohammed Khalifa, head of the Brotherhood, 
escaped to Damascus. Opposition leaders charged intimidation and 
terror. But after four years of experimentation with unchecked par- 
liamentarism, the government finally secured a friendly Chamber 
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which {n Its opening session gave the premier a 35-10-3 vote of con- 
fidence. Two National Front candidates campaigning as independ- 
ents, were elected. Those were Abdul Qader es-Saleh and Ilashad 
Massawadah, whom government sources promptly identified as ex- 
treme leftists. 

Tlicsc dranMfJc political changes were occtzrring against an ex- 
tremely dilBeult economic baeVground. One of the standing com- 
plaints of the opposition was tlu* carmarUng of most of the budget 
for internal secstrity and nonproductive administrative purposes. 
Tlie oggravaling fact was that Jordan was not viable as an economic 
unit and for iU surs-lval as a state had to rely on continuous foreign, 
mostly Brilisli, aid. In I9SI its budget of over £■10,500,000 provided 
for over £8,000,000 for military etpendilures, while at the same 
time the British subsidy was slightly over £8400,000. In 1051 and 
1033, however. Britain made an cBort to Increase her economic as- 
slsfanec, which had been negligible up to that time. In December 
1055 the British subsidy to Jordan was divided into £3,000,000 for 
economic aid and £7,750,000 for military aid. the latter mostly for 
the Arab Legion, with a small amount for (he Jordanian National 
Guard. As for llie United States, its first aid to Jordan was only 
through its technical assistance program, which in 195-1 amounted 
to no more than Sl.'tOO.OOO. In June of 1954. following repeated 
Jordanian r«jucsb, the United Stales concluded with Jordan an 
economic aid agreement— llic first negotiated with any Arab gov- 
ernment — whicli provided for $3,000,000 in aid to be taken out of 
a $47,000,000 fund provided ly Congresr for the Arab states. The 
Jordanians went ahead with their economic planning. In November 
1954 tlie Jordan Development Board announced a Fis'e-Year Plan 
of STOrks which were to cost $200,000,000 and embrace 274 proj- 
ecb. 


IntcmalioniiJ PosMon in the 295Cfs 
These figures clearly indicate bow heavily Jordan svas dependent 
on Great Britain. If we consider the subsidies and the fairly large 
number of British experts cmpf<^ed in Jordan, we might easily con- 
efude liial Jordan was compfeteiy subject to Britahi's wiU. Such a 
judgment would not be wholly warranted by the political realities in 
Jordan. As one author has aptly remarked, before the Palestinian 
war there was a king in Jor^n without a people and there was a 
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foreign power. After 1948 the m&sfng cfcment, the people, oppcared 
in the form of the politically conscious mass of Palestinians.* 

The passing of the old patriarchal king and his replacement, first 
by a mentally unstable individual and thea by a youth just out of 
school, removed the traditional props and motive forces of the Jor- 
danian state which had existed under Abdullah. Jordanian gov- 
ernments, especially since 1951, have been exposed to new and 
powerful pressures. One of tlicse was the pressure from below of 
the impoverished or destitute masses. This accounted for a good 
deal of political radicalism and extremism. Added to it was the in- 
creasing violence on the frontier with Israel. Israeli attacks and 
killings at Kibya (October 1953) and Nahhalin (March 1954) so 
stirred emotions that no ‘'moderate'’ dared advocate a compromise 
with the Zionist neighbor. 'The speeches from the throne and the 
ministerial declarations since Abdullah's death invariably repeat the 
formula of “no peace, no negotiations with the Jesvs.’ In fact, at least 
one cabinet crisis in those years— Premier Mulki’s resignation io 
May 1954— was generally ascribed to his objeebon to alleged BriUsb 
prodding to start negotiations %vith Israel Somewhat earlier the 
economy minister in Mulki’s cabinet, Anwar el-Khatib, contrasting 
the $1,400,000 of Point Four aid to Jordan %vlth the $52,000,000 
contribution by the United Stales to Israel, declared as follows: 

If the United States is not prepared to mpplement technical assistance 
with cash help for economic projects, there is no necessity to keep Point 
Four in Jordan. ... On the other hand, Israel is fighting with Amencan 
aid. It takes dollars to buy American ammunition like that found after 
the Israeli raids on Nahhalin and Kibya. America is feeding her creation, 
Israel and making no effort to restrain that creation from frontier at- 
tacks.** 

The Palestine question was the source of general nationalist re- 
sentment, which intensified popular resentments caused by eco- 
nomic and social factors. Linked with the nationalist pressure \vas 
a third kind of pressure, one stemming from the intensified political 
activity of the Cairo-Riyadb axis. 

All these pressures came to bear upon the Jordanian government 
in 1955, and at one particular moment the country was very close 
to a revolution. The background was provided by the Turldsh-Iraqi 

* For tJw deveJopments of this period, consult Esmond Wright, “'Abdaliah’s 
Jordanr Middle East Journal, Autumn, IMl. 

New York Times. April 2, 1954. 
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ncgotlaHoDJ to conclude a regional defense pact, which Arab coun- 
tries would be invited to join. It was generally assumed that Jordan, 
as a Ilashimile and Britbh-infiuenced country, would follow Iraqs 
example and become a signatory. Katber unexpectedly, however. 
Premier Tewfik Abul Iluda and Foreign Minister Walid Salah did 
not take Iraq’s side during the Arab League meeting in January 
1955; instead they leaned toward Egypt and Saudi Arabia, both 
vigorous opponents of the pact’* Although Abul Huda’s cabinet re- 
signed shortly afterward, the new government of Said el-Mufti did 
nothing for over six montlis to revive the question. 

This rather unnatural calm was disturbed in the fall by the flight 
of \VaIid Salah, who, declaring that his life was in danger because 
of bis opposition to imperialism, sought refuge in Damascus and 
later in Cairo. Then early in December Amman was subjected to 
new pressure as the result of a visit paid to it by General Sir Gerald 
Templer, chief of the British Imperial General Staff, svho was re- 
ported urging Jordan’s immediate adherence to the Baghdad alll- 
asco. His visit coincided svith that of Egyptian Colonel Anwar 
es-Sadat The latter naturally represented the opposite point of vie>v 
and skillfully ingratiated himself svith the people during his tour of 
Amman and Jerusalem. By that time it was well known that the 
common people in the Arab states were very hostile to the Baghdad 
Pact Toward the middle of December when the Jordanian cabinet 
was about to reach a decision in this matter, its four west-bank min- 
isters resigned, no doubt aware of the mood of their fellow Palestin- 
ians. This precipitated a crisis which >vas resolved on December 15 
when thirty-alx-year-old Kazzah el-Majali, former interior minister 
and a staunch advocate of the Iraqi alL'ance, formed a new cabinet. 
The new premier promptly declared that negotiations with Britain 
to bring Jordan Into the Baghdad Pact >vould be resumed "in proper 
time.” lie also revealed that the preceding government had “ap- 
proved in principle" Jordans adherence to the pact but that there 
were still differences between Britain and Jordan.*' 

His declarations touched off major riots in Amman and other 
towns. Angry mobs attacked many foreign and international institu- 
tfoiTf, sach as the American cwjsuble and the United Nations 
Belief and Works Agency headquarters. Shouting defiance of the 

1* For fuitJiCT details on inter-Arab rivalries, see the section on the Baghdad 
Pact (pp. Z60~-265) and p. 507. 

** New York Timer, Dec. 18, 18S5. 
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new government, they protested against "foreign pacts," imperial- 
ism, Israel, and the British hold on tlie Arab Legion. It appeared 
that the opposition parties, wbcrtier legal or outlawed, all joined 
In the strongest condemnation of any further linh with the West 
Responding to their call, government officials went on strike, thus 
creating a new and dangerous precedent. On December 19 Majali 
resigned. On the same day, yielding to public pressure. King Hus- 
sein dissolved the parliament, promising to hold new elections In 
ApriL On December 20 a saty-sevcn-year-old former premier, Ibra- 
him Hashim, formed a caretaker cabinet which included bvo other 
former premiers, Fawzi cI-Mulkl and Samir cr-Rifai. Following a 
new wave of demonstrations, he promptly pledged not to adhere to 
any pacts. In the meantime It was revealed that Britain had offered 
to increase her annual subsidy to Jordan in return for joining the 
pact, a revelation not likely to clear the already surcharged atmos- 
phere. The outgoing premier, Majali, accused Saudi Arabia of a 
campaign of bribery, the aim of whi(di was to weaken Jordan’s gov- 
ernment A f«%v days later a newly created National Committee, 
representing a coalition of leftist and nationalist groups and parties, 
met in Amman to map strategy for the forthcoming elections to the 
new parliament Its agenda deluded a demand that Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria jointly offer Jordan a subsidy to replace the Brit- 
ish grants and thus free Jordan from Britain's dominance. Prominent 
among the Committee’s organizers was Suleiman Nabulsi, who op- 
timistically declared that given free elections, the opposition would 
obtain 70 per cent of the vote. 

The ten days following Christmas witnessed a gradual return to 
cal m and order. Misled perhaps by this recession in the clamor, the 
government on January 4, 1956, made public its decision to approve 
the fin ding of the Supreme Court that the dissolution of parliament 
decreed in December had been illegal and that die old Chamber 
would be reconvened, la reply, the opposition parties called a pro- 
test meeting for January 6, but the government promptly forbade it 
The ban inspired new rioting, which broke out with particular in- 
tensity on January 7. This time the demonshators not only attacked 
Western consulates and institutions but also marched on the royal 
palace in an attempt to stonn it There was rvidespread looting in 
town, a feature not conspicuous during the December riots. More- 
over, excited crowds in a number of Jordanian towns, especially on 
the left bank, clamored for annexation of their territory by Syria, 
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while a similar demonstration in favor of Saudi Arabia was reported 
in the southern town of Maao. Communist elements rather than the 
accepted opposition leaders were said to be in the forefront of these 
activities, and there were rumors about some defections from the 
Arab Legion, partly caused by the earlier resignation of General 
Ahmed Sidki c]-G!ndi, deputy chief of staff. 

The gravity of the situation brought about the fall of Hashim’s 
caretaker cabinet and its replacement on January 9 by one of Samir 
Rifai. The new premier immediately proclaimed martial law, plac- 
ing a virtual blackout on the flow of nesvs and travel from and to 
Jordan. At the same lime, however, he bowed to public opinion by 
reiterating his predecessors promise that Jordan would reject the 
Baghdad Pact. Soon afterward he lodged formal protests with Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia against their inflammatory broadcasts and incite- 
ment to disobedience in Jordan. These, in fact, were believed by 
many observers to be the principal cause of the upheaval, Saudi 
subsidies to anti-Hashimite elements being particularly potent Jor* 
donias protests, however, seemed to have little effect ort the Cairo- 
Rij'odh axis, which u-as determined to pursue its policy of opposition 
to the Western influence in Amman. By mid-January Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria came forward with the long-expected offer to re- 
place the British annual subsidy by one of their own. By that time, 
however, the government had regained its hold on the country. 
\Vith self-cotdidence restored, it not only shelved the subsidy pro- 
posals but also, on January 18. reconvened the dissolved parliament, 
thus notifying the foreign and domestic opposition that no further 
interference with the existing system svould be tolerated. 

On March 1, 1956, King liussein in a surprise move abruptly dis- 
missed the commander of the Arab Legion, Lieutenant-General 
John Bagot Glubb {vvith two senior British officers), and ordered 
his expulsion from the country forthwith. Simultaneously he ap- 
pointed a senior Arab officer of the Legion, General Radi Ennab, 
to the position vacated by Glubb. This decision gained the King 
tremendous popularity, which was expressed in joyful manifestations 
lasting several days in Jordan, and made him overnight a hero in 
the Arab world at large. It did not, however, result in repudiation 
of the alliance with Britain, both the King and his ministers stating 
that they not only wanted to continue the treaty relationship but 
also hoped to maintain the services of a number of British officers 
in the Legion. 
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In Britain, Glubb’s dismissal provoked great consternation, and 
The Times, in an editorial, called it the most “sinister" event in the 
Middle East since the Egyptian-Czechoslovak anns deal Despite 
this the British government did not revoke its subsidies to Jordan, 
contenting itself with the recall of fifteen senior British officers 
of the Legion.** 

In mid-March when Eg)’pt, Saudi Arabia, and SjTia met in Cairo 
to concert their policies and renew'ed their offer of a subsidy in 
place of the British one, Ih^ met mth Jordan’s refusal. In fact, 
within forty-eight hours of the issuance of the “Arab Big Threes 
declaration (March 12, 1956) Hussein hastened to meet his cousin 
Faisal of Iraq in a desert border station, thus reaffirtning his desire 
not to sever the bonds of solidarity with the other Hashinute king* 

The riots fomented in 1955-1956 by the concerted action of in- 
ternal and foreign opponents to the Jordanian d>T3asty and govem- 
meat had shaken the veiy foundations of the country. Not viable 
economically, Jordan was obliged to rely cm foreign aid from one 
source or another. But whereas for more than a third of a century 
it had been taken for granted that Britain’s monopoly of infiuence 
in Jordan was secure and unchallenged, the events of the svinter of 
1935-1956 proved that this %vas not true. The stormy upheaval failed 
by a narrow margin to upset the Hashimite dynasty and its follow- 
ers. To a dispassionate outsider this popular rebellion might have 
appeared to be courting suicide, along much the same pattern as 
that set by Dr. Mossadegh in Iran in 1931. But even the prospect of 
catastrophe did not deter the populace and its leaders from cial- 
lenging the eiistiDg system. This, no doubt, indicated that a point 
of near despair had been reached hy sizable segments of Arab pub- 
lic opimon both in Jordan and abroad over the burning domestic 
and international issues. Apart from these rebellious moods, the cal- 
culated polity of other Arab states cannot be ignored either. Accept- 
ance of the tripartite Arab subsidy would have freed Jordan fro® 
Britain s dominance but would automatically have subjected it to 
the influOTce of Cairo, Riyadh, and Damascus. This might easily 
lead to the complete dlsintegiatioa of Jordan as an independent 
state, with Syria and Saudi Arabia emerging as likely successors to 
its territory. In the case of Syria, a country devoid of major natural 

** For General ClnbVs account of dismissal, tec a series of articles 
hy him fa the New York Timet, Match ia-16, 19Sa 
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resources, it would mean adding to its already heavy economic bur- 
dens a million semidestilute people. In the case of Saudi Arabia, 
there would be an influx of restless human elements which would 
increase tlie ferment already beginning to appear in this patriarchal 
societ)’. Consequently, although the Catro-Iliyadh policy seems to be 
coolly calculated, one may wonder whether the would-be successors 
to the Jordanian state really want to assume the added responsibili- 
ties. 
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-I PART FOUR H 


WEST AND EAST OF THE 
RED SEA 



w ciiArTcn XI 


Egypt 


S ITUATED at the junction of Africa and AaU, Egypt lia* al«)’s, 
held a ttratcglc poiitlon whlcK added to the fertility of her hndJ 
hai altractwl the great itate hoilden ar^d conqumnrj of the past. 
EjOTit'a itrateglc ilgnifleanco wot Immcmcly iircitajed with the 
construction frt 1609 of the Suez Canal Although the canal svaa the 
pro p erty of a priszte. pfcdomtaantly Fmreh company, ttrategfcally 
it fell under the control of Great Dritatn. who fully realized ita impor* 
tance to the Imperial life line. Arahl Pasha'a aniiforrip) riot* gave 
the British an opportunity. In JSS2. to occupy ilie della of the Nile 
and to establisli their rule In tlili still nominally Ottoman province. 
It was not long before Britain csirnded her domlnlots to the Sudan, 
although this operation erKountered considerable opposition. The 
dervish rising of Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed in 18S2. the extermina. 
tion of General Cordon's Brilbh garrison in Kliartoum in ISSi. 
Trance I expedition to Faihoda In 1890, and Kitcheners victory at 
Omdurman in 1S9S were step* In a process which ended January 19, 
1S99, in (ho establiilunent of the Anglo-Egyptiao condominium over 
the Sudan. 


DOMINANCE OF BRITAIN 

Tlius in the last two decades of llie nineteenth century Britain be* 
came the controlling power of the whole Nile valley. Her interests in 
Egj'pC were represenfw? by one of emp/re halMcrt «?/ mod- 

em history, Lord Cromer. Cromer gave Egypt a sound fiscal admin- 1 
istration and an improved irrigation system and helped her assume a I 
leading commercial position among the countries of the Middle East < 
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His successors. Sir EWon Gorst (1907-1911) and Lord Kitchener 
(1911-1914), continued, under thenominaJ authority of the hhedive, 
to exercise uncontested power in Egypt 

^ By the beginning of World War 1 Britain was so firmly entrenched 
that it ^vas a mere formality for her to proclaim, on December IS. 
1914, that Egypt was a British protectorate. Khedive (Viceroy) 
Abbas Hiimi, then on a \TSit in Constantinople, was deposed in ab- 
sentia and replaced by Hussein, another member of the Mohammed 
Alt dynasty. With the British blessing Hussein assumed the title of 
sultan. Upon his death in 1917, be was succeeded by Fuad L 
like his predecessor, enjoyed British confidence. Throughout the 
war Egjpt was governed by Prime Minister Rusbdi Pasha, who in 
all important matters follott-ed British adrice. As the war progressed, 
Egypt became a great Britisb military base, from which attacks were 
launched toward Gallipoli and Palestine. Cairo became a center of 
Britain’s Arab diplomacy. Ever since the conclusion of the An^i>- 
Frendj Entente in 1994 Britain’s predominant position in Eg)^! had 
.been tak^eo for granted by the Allies, so that there was no need to in* 
[elude Egypt in the secret treaties of World Wax L As a result, 
Britain’s relations with Eg^pit during that period were de^‘ 0 ^d of the 
political angles of international diplomacy and were largely con* 
cemed with administrative problems. 

The Rise of Nofionolism 

Ttis uncomplicated relationship changed abruptly with the end 
of the First World War. Egj-pt experienced a rise of nationalism. 
Several factors accounted for it; the presence of large British, Aus- 
tralian, and New Zealand forces and the inevitable incidents deriv- 
ing from it wounded Egyptian national pride; the large-scale spend- 
ing of foreign armies produced inSatioo and profiteering fro m whifh 
fixed-income groups suffered severely; British recruitment of Egyp* 
tian s for labor battahons depleted Egypt’s labor force and resulted in 
a neglect of agnculture and in so'ere breakdowns in food prodne- 
tion; and last, but not least, Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the Anglo- 
French Declaration of November 8, 1918, promising independence 
to the Arab countries helped to arouse a keen desire for comply® 
freedom from foreign tutelage. 

In 1918-1919 Egypt witnessed intense nationalist agitation, whidi 
erupted into anti-British riots. He nationalists were led by a mih* 
tant orator, Saad ZaghluJ Pasha, of fellaheen origin, who had been 
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minister of education under Cromer. In Nos-ember 1918, two days 
after the armistice, Saad Zaghlul, accompanied by Ali Shaarasvl 
Pasha and Abdul Aziz Fahmi Bey, called on llie British high com- 
missioner, Sir Bcginald Win^tc, demanding full independence for 
their country. This self-styled "Delegation of Egypt* {Wafd el- 
Jiferri), supported by thousands of telegrams and signatures, met 
with no success. Early in 191S Saad Zaghlul founded a nesv party, 
the Wafd, whicli soon became the main vehicle of Eg)ptian na- 
tionalism. 

Facing tremendous agitation in the country, the British decided to 
strile at the very ners’e center and In March 1919 dqwrted Zaghlul, 
with tlircc other prominent Wafdiits,* to Malta. It was of no avail. In- 
stead of calming the abnospltcre, it provoked a spontaneous uprising, 
commonly referred to as the Egyptian revolution, In which students, 
workers, and other classes acting in concert paralyzed the life of the 
country. On March 17 Cairo became practically isolated, and the 
new British high commissioner. Lord Allcnby, had to rush troops 
from Syria to curb the InsunccUon. 

The uprising brought home to the British the fact that Egyptian 
nationalism could no longer be disposed of by military measures and 
that some compromise was necessary to preserve tJjeir supremacy 
in the delta of the Nile. They released Zaghlul from confinement and 
allowed him to proceed to Paris, where he laid his claims before 
the Peace Conference. From Paris be proceeded to London to plead 
Egypt’s case. 

In the meantlmo the British cabinet decided to send Lord Milner 
to Egypt to Investigate and to advise on a proper solution. Milner's 
mission (December 1919 to Mardi IWO) resulted in a report recom- 
mending the replacement of the csisUng protectorate by a treaty of 
alliance which would give Great Britain the right to defend Eg>pt, 
control the Suez Canal, and guide Egypt’s foreign relations. Sub- 
sequent negotiations between London and Cairo ended in a dead- 
lock. In 1921 there was a renewed wave of nationalist riots, where- 
upon Zaghlul and other leaders were again deported, this time to 
Aden, Gibraltar, and the Seychelles. 

Unable to reach a bilateral agreement, the British government 
decided to proceed alone, and on February 28, 1922, in a statement 
issued by the high commissioner, it put an end to the protectorate 
and proclaimed Egypt’s independence. The proclamation contained 

> Ilunid el-Banel, Itnwil Sldld, kad Mohuiuncd Malimud. 
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four points “absolutely rcscrv-cd to tbe discretion of Ilis Nfajesty's 
Govemment,'’ namely, ( 1 ) the security of the communications of the 
British Empire in Egypt; (2) (he defense of Egypt against all for- 
eign aggression or interference, direct or indirect; (3) the protection 
of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection of minorities; and 
(4 ) the Sudan.* This declaration was satisfactory to Sultan Fuad, 
who on March 15 hastened to assume the title of long {maUk), but it 
was rejected by the nationalists, who considered it a totally inade- 
quate substitute for true independence. 

There was no real change in the pattern of political control in 
Egypt, except for the abolition of martial law, which had been in 
force since November 2, 1914. King Fuad, by a royal rescript of 
April 19, 1923, promulgated a constitution which followed Western 
patterns but reser\‘cd considerable rights to the crosvo. Following an 
act of amnesty, Zaghlul and his associates returned from their forced 
exile and plunged headlong Into the political campaign preliminary 
to the first constitutional Sections. The elections, held in January 
1924, gave ZaghluVs Wafd Party an overwhelming victory. Com- 
manding 188 seats as against 27 for the opposition, Zaghlul was made 
prime minister and without delay began to press for a revision of the 
unilateral declaration of independence. ZaghluVs hope that Britain's 
Labour Party cabinet headed by Ramsay MacDonald would be more 
responsive to Egypt’s a^irations proved to be vain. Tails initiated 
in London between the Britisb and the Egyptian prime mioisfers 
bioVe do^vn mainly on account of the Sudan, control of which the 
British were unwilling to give up. As usual, the breakdown of nego- 
tiations provoked disorders in Egypt, this time resulting in frequent 
assaults upon British civil and militar y personnel. 

On November 19, 1924, Sh Lee Stack, sirdar (commander-in- 
chief) of the Egyptian army and governor-general of the Sudan, 
was killed by a Wafdist fanatic. British reaction was unusually strong. 
High Commissioner Lord Allenby presented a curt ultimatum to the 
Egyptian govemment demanding punishment of the assassins, an 
apology, an indemnity of a half-million Egyptian pounds ($1,500,- 
000), a prohibition of political demonstrations, and svithdrawal of 
Egyptian troops from the Sudan. Moreover, he demanded the reten- 

* See Royal Institute of International ASain, ed., Creat Briiain and Egypt, 
19I4-i933 (London. 1936). Tfie faU tertis inHelenM. Davis, ed., Consttiutiona. 
Electoral Laws. Treaties of Stales in iheNetsr and Middle East (Durham, N.C.. 
1947). p. 5S. 
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tion by EgjTt of Dritish advism {q ibe miiuslrics of Finance, Justice, 
and the European department of Uks Ministry of Interior, lie also 
Informed EE>pt that the area to !« Irrigated In the Cezira district of 
the Sudan would be extended. Tills meant that vital Nile water would 
bo channeled to British Sudanese plantations at the expense of 
Eg>pl. To back up these demands ^llenby ordered the seizure by 
British troops of the Alexandria customs. It was the Sudan irrigation 
proposal tiiat irked Zaghlul most and ratiicr than accept It be resigned 
on November 24, 1921. IBs successor, Ziwar Pasha, who formed a 
nonAVafd cabinet, accepted tlie ultimatum, whereupon the British 
csTicuatcd the ciutoms and, somewliat bter, revened their decision 
concerning Gezira irrigation. The results of these dramatic events 
were twofold: ( 1) Britain intensified her hold on Egypt by continu- 
ing to control, through her ads-iscis, vital departments in the 
Egyptian government (especially Internal security); (2) Egjpt's 
Iniluence Vi*as practically eliminated from the Sudan by the with- 
drawal of her troops and officials. 

Egypi hetteten 1924 end 1996 

The Stack murder dosed a definite chapter in Anglo-E^tian 
relations. The following period (1024-1930) vk-as characterize by 
two simultaneous processes: one was the prolonged and frequently 
interrupted negotlatloru with Britain for o bilateral treaty which 
would give ampler recognition to Egypt » national aspintions; the 
other was the accentuation of Interrul political struggle bchveco the 
Palace and the \V'afd.* Anglo-Egyptian negotiations (Chambetlain- 
Sanraf, I927-2ff2S; ffenderson-Afahmud, 1929; /fcndcrson-NaJias, 
1830) «-erc incondusivc. In May 1030 they sverc suspended, not to 
be rcncss'cd until 1035. The Sudan and British troops in Egypt were 
the two main obstacles toivard an agreement. In the meantime the uni- 
lateral dedaratios of February 2S, 1922, remained as a basis of rela- 
tions between the hvo counlric*. 

Foilure to satisfy nationalist demands usually produced, in the 
early twenties, mob demonstrations and anti-British violence. It 
was, therefore, notmvorthy that similar failures in the decade be- 
tween 1923 and 1935 did not provoke major outbursts. The explana- 

* On iflii period, consult Anthony M. CotatoU, Egypt tn %{ldpassage (Csiro, 
J950); Amine Youssef Bey, Independent E^pt (London, 1940}; and P. A. Gai- 
gour, Etepa de f/nJ^pendanc* Egyptletmn (Paris. 1942). For ao anti-British 
account, see Conrad Oehlich, Engionett Ifand in Agypien (Berlin, 1940). 
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lion must be sought In Egypt’s intcfiiaJ politics. These were char* 
acterized by two Important factors. First, Saad ZagHul Pasha passed 
from the political scene. FoUowing the second elections in 1926, 
which again returned a strong Wafd majority, Zaghlul was a natural 
candidate for the premiership but he was prevented from assuming 
office by a British veto. The Chamber then elected him to its presi* 
denoy. In this somewhat obscure position Zagblu! remained for one 
year, but in 1927 death cut short his political career. Thus the most 
formidable adversary of British rule In Egypt, a man deified by the 
Egyptian populace, passed away, and the W^d lost its most inspiring 
leader. He was succeeded by Mustafa Nahas Posba. 

The second feature of Internal politics was the determination of 
the Idng to curb the influence of the Wafd and to assert his own 
authority. Assisted by another center of power, the divines of the 
famous Moslem El-Azhar University, King Fuad succeeded in rally- 
ing around the Palace a number of aspiring poliUcians, who for 
various reasons did not accept Nairn Pasha's leadership and sought 
to satisfy their ambitions independenliy of the Wafd. Acting on their 
own or with the King's or Britain’s blessing, these men launched a 
number of political parties, some quite ephemeral, some durable. In 
1922 Mohammed Mahmud Pasha founded, with Adly Yeghen Pasha, 
the Uberal Constitutional Party, which was svppotted by aristo- 
cratic and intellectual circles but bad little popular support* In 
1925 Yehya Ibrahim Pasha established the Unionist (Ittihad) Party, 
which was identified with the Palace. The party evoked very little 
response in the counby and was notoriously unsuccessful in many 
subsequent elections.* Five years later Ismail Sidki Pasha formed the 
People's (Shaah) Party, an organization wth a rather misleading 
name masmuch as it had little, if any, mass following. More signifi- 
cant was the split that occuned in in the ranks of the Wafd- It 
resulted in the establishment of a new party called Saadisf (or Saadi 
Wafd) by two former Wafd leaders: Ahmed Maher and Nokrashi 
Pasha. 'This secession was the only move in party politics likely to 
barm the Wafd, but even this did not have much effect on theWafd's 
predominance. Except for the old National (Waiani) Party, an in- 
significant and irreconcilable group of the deposed Khedive Abbas 

* Other pixTOiaeDt members were Abmed Gaffar Bey, Mafamud Abdul iUael 
Pasha, Caffar Wali Pasha, and Heikal Pasha. 

» Other prominent members were HUml Iisa Pasha. Sayid Abu All Pasha, and 
Ahmed AL' Pasha. 
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Hilml, all these parties were ntore moderate than the Wafd: they 
were willing to support the King and ready for a realistic accotn- 
modation with Great Britain. 

The pattern of Egj-plian paHtlcs was roughly aa follows: In a 
series of national elections (1923, 1925. and 1929) the Wafd emerged 
o\-er\vhcImlngIy victorious, hut. except for hvo brief periods after 
Zaghluls death (In 1928 and 1930) when ^fahas Pasha headed the 
government, cabinets were formed by non-tt'^afdist prcmlen ac* 
ceptahle to the King and. Indirectly, to the British. The paradox of 
EgN'ptlan politics was that no Pahec^pported party could ever win 
the cfcctfons In a free ballot because of Wafd popularitj’, yet the 
monarchy had a definite mass appeal 

The fact that hostile AVafd majorities perennially faced anlM\’afd 
cabinets was so frustrating to t^ Palace that. In 1930, King Fuad 
decided to curb Wafd riprcm.icy by all the means at bis disposal. To 
this end l»e appointed a "strong man,* Ismail Sidll Pasha, as prime 
minlstiT, dissolsTd the parliament, revoVed the 1923 constitution, and 
on October 22. 1930. promulgated a urw constitution and a new 
el«>ctoral law Introducing a two-grade. Indirect voting system. Thus 
armed with new legislative weapons and assisted by his nesv Shaab 
Party, SIdW In 1931 obtained a victory lo ibe Wafd-boycolted elec* 
tions, establishing under royal authority a virtual dictatorship for the 
next four yean. T^ls was the most peaceful period in Anglo-Egj’pltan 
relations. SldkTs go^'emment conceotraled on economic issues in 
order to combat the depression. There was no political history to 
record. 


TheAng1t>-Egifptlan Treaty 

The relative internal and external peace which Egypt experienced 
between 1930 and 1035 came to an end srith the outbreak of the Italo- 
Elhloplan war In September 1935. A year earlier Sidki had resigned 
on account of 111 health, end the departure of this energetic sta tesman 
from active political leadership again brought to the fore the problem 
of the relaUons between the Palace and the Increasingly restive 
Wafd. Under strong nationalistic pressure the ailing King Fuad first 
suspended the authoritarian constittition of 1930 and then on Decem- 
ber 12, 1935, notwithstanding British advice to the contrary, re- 
stored the constitution of 1923. This coincided with the creation of 
the so-called National Front, the result of a temporary reconciliation 
between the King and the Wafd. Pour months later I^g Fuad died. 
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He was succeeded by Farouk I, a sixtcen-year-old youth who bad to 
interrupt his secondary education in Switzerland to assume the crown. 

The passing of Ae moderate Fuad-Sidld diumvirale and the 
restoration of the old constitution gave the Wafd a ne%v opportunity 
to reassert itself in Egj’ptian politics. In May 1936 the Wa/d svon a 
resounding victor)* at the polls, whereupon Nahas Pasha promptly 
formed an all-Wafd cabinet One of the first steps of the new govern- 
ment was to ask Great Britain for the renmval of negotiations to 
replace the status quo by a treaty. The British gos-ernment re- 
sponded favorably because it was anxious to reach a settlement with 
Egypt in view of the growing Italian menace in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Bed Sea basin. The realization of this menace and 
the object lesson Mussolini had ^ven to underdes'elqped countries 
by his treatment of Ethiopia also made the Egyptians more condlia- 
tory. Repeated British offers during the preceding negoSab’ons to 
defend Egypt against external aggression assumed a new significance 
in the light of Fascist dynamism. Egyptian moderates who prirately 
concede that a humanitarian Brit^ tutelage was better than out- 
right Fascist control saw their positiem strengthened. After consid- 
erable interparty bickering it was decided that in the forthcemiDg 
negotiations Egypt should be represented by a thirteen-man delega- 
tion composed of seven Wafd members and six representatives of 
other political parties. Nahas Pasha headed the team. Britain was 
represented by the high commissioDer, Sir Miles Lampson, accom- 
panied by high-ranking diplomatic and milHaTy experts. 

On August 28, 1936, the Anglo-Egyptian treaty was signed in 
London. It contained the following main provisions; 

1) Egypt and Britain entered into an aSiasce, with Britain pledging to 
defend Egypt against aggression and Egypt placing her comintini- 
cation facilities st Britain’s disposal to of 

2) Recognizing Britain’s vital interest to the Suez f^nal, Egypt con- 
sented to a British garrison of 10,000 men and 400 pilots to the 
Canal Zone, where barracks were to be coiutru;^ed at Eg>pt’s ex- 
pense. British troops were to evacuate the rest of Egyptian tern- 
toiy, bat Britain was allowed to retain her naval base at Alexandria 
far eight more years; 

3) British personnel in the Egyptian army and police were to be with* 
drawn. Instead a Britisb militaiy mission was to advise the Egyptian 
army to the exclusion of otbn foreigners, and Egyptian oEcers 
could not be trained abroad in other countries ♦•hon Britain. Egjpt 
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regained full freedom to tnciraie her armed forces; * 

4) Unrestricted Immigration of Egyptians into the Sudan was to be 
permitted and Egjplian troops were to return to the Sudan; 

5) Britain was to aupporl Egypt tn her plea for the abolition of capitu- 
lations; 

6) Britain promised to support Egypt's candidacy for membership in 
the League of Nations; 

7) 'The British high commissloiser was to be replaced by an ambassador, 
the latter receiving permanent A’plomatfc seniority rights; 

8) Hie treaty was to be of iiulefinile duration, but at tlie end of twenty 
years negotiations toward its revision were allowed. H was, however, 
agreed that 'any rcNlsIon of this treaty [wxsutdj provide for the con- 
tinuation of the alliance between the fUgh Contracting Farties.'* 

If we compare Uiesc provisions with the Four Reserved Points of 
1922, we sec that both parties gave way in important matters. Britain 
retained practically undiminished her right to guard the security 
of imperial communications but had to compromise on the issue of 
defense and made a complete concession with regard to the protec- 
tioo of forcignen and minorities. The basic problem of the Sudan 
remained unsoU-cd, Britain’s consent to readmit Egyptians Into the 
condotninlum being only a restoration of the situation that had 
existed before the ultimatum of 102-f. 

On December 22, 1930, the treaty was ratified by the Egyptian 
parliament deapitc some adrme critieism. To the Egyptians the 
treaty meant the inauguration of independence inasmuch as it re- 
placed the unilateral British fiat of 1922. On May fi, 1937, the Mor;- 
treior conference of po\s’ers who enjoyed capitulatory privileges in 
Egypt resulted in an agreement to abolish the capitulations but to 
maintain the Mixed Courts in Cairo and Alexandria for the next 
twelve years. On May 25 Egypt was admitted to the League of 
Nations. 

The treaty of 1936 marked an apogee in the history of the Wafd, 
whose leader, Nahas Paslia, looked forward to a long period of un- 
disputed power In Egypt. This self-assuredness brought him, how- 
ever, into conflict with the young King who, like his late father, be- 
came wary of the Wafd's hold on the people. Thus the old pattern 
was revived, the King, backed by the rector of EI-Aihar, Sheikh 
E!-hfaraghi, by the Liberal Coasb'tutiraal Parly, and by ihe Saad/sfs. 
opposing the Wafd. In 1037 Farouk dismissed Nahas Pasha and 

• Previously objecled to by the BritbK 

r The full text U in Davis, cp. eU., pp. S8 S. 
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appointed in his place Mohammed Mahmud Pasha, a Liberal Con- 
stitutionalist. This was a repetition of the SidkJ experiment of 193ft- 
1934. Premier Mahmud Pasha again played the role of a "strong 
man,” heading a non-Wafdist cabinet in the face of Wafdist parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

As xa 1931, the Palace was again determined to put an end to the 
abnormal situation of constant hostility behveen the parliament and 
the executive by changing the political complexion of the parlia- 
ment. Mahmud Pasha suppressed the Fascist Green Shirts (Young 
Egypt — 3/tfr el-Fatat) and the Wafdist Blue Shirts, Nazi-patterned 
youth groups, and made preparatory moves toward national elec- 
tions with the ultimate aim of ousting the Wafd from power. His 
task was made easier by the fact that until the conclusion of the 
treaty with Britain the 4Vafd had thrived on Anglo-Egyptiaa an- 
tagonism, but now this basis of popular appeal was removed. In 
February 1938 the King dissolved the Wafd-doroinated parliament, 
and in dre elections held in April Mahmud Pasha's progoveminent 
coalition won a spectacular \ictory. The Wafd suffered an edips® 
which was to keep it from power for the next four years. 

£gt/pt during World War U • 

Egyptian foreign and domestic politics, as we have seen, were 
closely intenvoven. They followed, moreover, an uncomplicated pat- 
tern: on the one hand, Egypt struggled for emancipation from Brit- 
ain's rule ^vithout interveotioo by any major outside pow’er; on the 
other, Britain, with Palace connivance, strove to break the Wafd 
monopoly of popular appeal by encouraging splinter parties and 
personal rivalries in the name of the time-honored principle of 
“divide and rule. 

With the coming of the Second World War this basic pattern con- 
tinued, but it underwent some modifications— -owing to the appear- 
ance of an external factor. With Britain's position in the Middle East 
seriously threatened by Italy and Germany, Egypt could reorient 
her policy of gradual emancipation and co-operation with Britain 
into one of open defiance and collaboration with the Axis pmvers. 
Or she could remain passive and noncommittal waiting for “ie dust 
to settle and then make up to the winners. Both Axis powers bad 
been diplomatically active m a year or two preceding the out- 

■ For « superficial, btrt chronologicany detailed account of this period, *ee 
JeanLugol, Egypt ond WofU W«r H (Cairo, 1945). 
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brcaV o{ ihe war. A number of Gennan staff ofEcers, diplomats, and 
Nazi dignitaries (including Dr. Coebbels) paid Ndsits to Egj-pt 
Italy had the support of 60.000 Italian residents of Egj-pt, possessed 
Inffuential commercial and banirisg establishments, and did not 
spare funds and efforts to create friendly feelings. German and Ital- 
ian broadcasts in Arabic from 2e«en and Dari, respectively, were 
quite popular with Eg)-ptfan audiences. The Egj-pUans, to be sure, 
could has-e no particularstalce In a complete victory of the Aais, hut 
a relative weaVening of Great Britain, together with self-insurance 
in case of her total defeat, appealed to many Egyptians as wortli 
stris-ing for. For many an Egyptian statesman, therefore, this was a 
problem of accurate appraisal, a problem not dc\T3id of an element of 
gambling. The policy of ohvictus co-opention with the British, while 
commendable during the war itself In Ndew* of the presence of large 
British forces la the country, might boomerang in case of Asis success. 
On the other hand, nonco-operatlon, depending upon its degree, 
might pro\-e dangerous during the s«r and. In case of British >Hc- 
tory, might ruin a political career after the war. 

These eonjlderat/ons led to « dliisien of opinion among the lead- 
ing when the war began. The British requestrf end ob- 

tained the proclamation of martial law in Sqjtember 1939, the 
Institution of censorship, the rupture of diplomatic retations with 
Germany, the Internment or expulsion of Ceman nationals, and use 
of Egyptian communication facilities according to the treaty of 1936. 
Egypt became the principal British, and later Allied, base in the Mid- 
dle East. 0*'cr half a million ABted troops, including British, Indian. 
Australian, NcsvZcabnd, South African, Polish, Cze^oslos'aV, Creel:. 
Yugoslav, and American soldiers, found themselves in the course 
of war on Egyptian territory. Cairo was a real hub of Allied dip- 
lomatic and economic activity. The Anglo-American Middle East 
Supply Center was located here, and there was hardly an Allied 
statesman of prominence who did not, at one time or another, visit 
Cairo to attend a diplomatic conference, to Inspect troops, or to stop 
enroute to some distant place. In Cairo the British established the 
Important wartime office of minbler of slate for the Middle East, 
occupied in succession by Optain Oliver Lyttelton, Mr. Bichard 
Case)', and Lord Mcyne. American administrators of the fend lease 
and other regional agencies operating in the Middle East were like- 
wise stationed in Cairo. And last, but not least, President FrimUio D. 
Roosevelt Prime Minister Winston Churchill, Generalissimo Chiang 
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Kai-shek, and Ttirkisb Piesident Ismet Inonii held their famous con- 
ference in the city in the late fall of 1943.* 

At the time of the outbreak of the war the Eg)’ptian government 
was headed by Ali Maher Pasha, an Independent working in close 
affiliation with the Saadists and Liberal Constitutionalists. He fol- 
lowed a poh'cy of limited co-operati<Mi with Britain, which, as time 
progressed, changed into gradual hostdi^. The failure of the West- 
ern Allies to prevent the collapse of Poland, the defeatist period of 
the “phony war," 1939-1940, the German successes in the west in 
the spring of 1940, and the Dunkerque evacuation seemed to prove 
that Britain’s might was on the wane. The Italian minister in Cairo, 
Count Mazzolini, did his best during that period to foster this im- 
pression among the Egyptians, stressing that in case of an Italo- 
Britisb conflict Italy would have no im'quitous designs on Egypt. 
When Italy declared war on the Allies in June 1940, Britain asked 
Ali Maher to declare war on Italy. All Maher resisted and, as a result 
of British pressure on King Farouk, was forced to resign. From his 
retirement he continued to agitate against the British, which even* 
tually led to his anest and forcible confinement to his country resi- 
dence in 1942. AU Maher’s successors did not declare war on Italy 
either but agreed to break off diplomatic relations. There was no 
question of the mass internment of Italian nationals, their large 
number making it impracticable, but selected individuals, usually 
pointed out by British securiQr agencies, were interned. In August 
1940 Italian troops in their Erst major offensive entered Egyptian 
territory. But Rome made ft clear that this move was directed against 
Great Britain only; hence the Egyptian government did not consider 
it a casus belli and persevered in its refusal to declare war. Similarly, 
Egypt refused to be drawn into belligerency when General Erwin 
Rommel’s German Afrika Kotps crossed the Egyptian border in 
April 1941. But this passive resistance was the extent of Egypt’s 
eSoTts to interfere ^vith Allied conduct of the war. There were in- 
dividual attempts to co-operate actively with the Axis. Such, for 
etample, was the unsuccessful attempt of the ex-chief of staff. General 
Aziz el-Masri, to join forces wifli the Iraqi rebel, Rashid Ali el- 
Gailani, in May 1941. Such also was the betrayal by some Egyptian 
•To this may be added a series ef cwfereoccs Resident Roosevelt held with 
the following htiddle Eastern and African mien: King Farouk, King Ibn Saud, 
Emperor Haile Selassie, and Presideot Shnkri el-Quwatli of Syria, on board the 
1/.S.5. putney oa the Great Bitter Lake &i Egypt, In mid-February 1S45, foKow- 
Ing the Yalta conference. 
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staff officers of British defense plans cooceming Siwa oasis. But gen- 
erally the Eg^-ptians were in no mood to act re^essly. The presence 
of large Allied contingents was, of course, a powerful deterrent 
against any active hostility. Moreover, the British seemed to possess 
effective mastery of internal security. A British subject, Genei^ Bus- 
sell Fasha, was commandant of the Egyptian police, and Colonel 
Fitzpatrick Bey, his deputy. A Britisher was chief prosecutor in the 
Mixed Courts, and another Britisher headed the censorship division. 
British officials held strategic positions in border passport control 
and s imilar security agendes. There was little likelihood of the situa- 
tion getting out of hand. 

The British were anxious not to antagonize these political forces 
in Bgypt that had mSuence over the masses. Any mob demonstra- 
tions or rioting, should it occur, would be a major embarrassment to 
Britain, whose strength had to be spared for the war effort The Brit- 
ish realized that the Wafd, despite its somewhat forced eclipse in 
1938, still remained the mast powerfcd single factor io Egyptian 
politics and that it svas able to do serious harm to their position in 
Egypt, should it so choose. The fact that the non-Wafdist govern- 
ment did, after all, co-operate with Britain might have supplied the 
Wald with new ammunition and might have tuned it from its pro- 
treaty stand into traditional anti-Britisb demagoguery. Moreover, the 
British were fully aware of Nahas Fasba’s anger at being kept out of 
office for an unduly long period. They also knew of the thirst of 
Wafdist poL'ticians for lucrative government jobs. AH these consid- 
erations led the British govenunent to dedde that the safest way to 
keep Nahas and the Wafd out of mischief was to put them back into 
power. This meant, of course, a reversal of British policy. It required 
also persuading King Farouk, Nahas' personal enemy, to sign the 
act of appointment. Farouk refused and had to be coerced. On 
February 4, 1912, British armored units surrounded tiie Boyal Abin 
Palace in Cairo, whereupon British Ambassador Sir MOes l-ampson 
(later Lord KiUeam} accompanied by the commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in Egypt called on the King an d gave him the choice 
of either signing Nahas* nomination ox being deported from the 
country. Farouk complied, and Nahas assumed the premierdiip. 
The return to power of the Wafd necessardy resulted in increased 
corruption (the Wafd is a party wifli a well-organized patronage 
system) and in greater governmental inefficiency. Speculation, 
hoarding, and similar practices showed an upward trend— the British 
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had been fully aware that this would happen. Yet, politically, it was 
a shrewd move and spared them many inconveniences. 

In his new role Nahas v.’os quite co-operative, as evidenced by his 
willingness to confine anti-British All Maher Pasha to domestic anest 
(the decision w'as not quite disinterested). He helped Britain to 
recruit local labor for various works in the rear bases and co-operated 
in tracking down spies, saboteurs, and fifth columnists. The premier’s 
prestige suffered considerably when, some time after his appoint- 
ment, he quarreled \vith one of his close and most able associates, a 
Coptic Christian, ^^a^a■a^n Ebeid Pasha. Ebeid resigned from the 
cabinet and soon aftenvard published a documented Black Book in 
which he mercilessly exposed the corrupt practices of the Wafd. A 
number of Wafdists seceded wth him, founding the new Kutfit 
(Bloc) Party. Wafd fortunes were at a low ebb, but the British con- 
tinued to support Nahas to avoid ministerial crises at the time of the 
greatest military decisions in North Aftica. By the fall of 1^14 the 
Axis danger to the Middle East was successfully removed as a result 
of El-AIamein and North African victories. Consequently the British 
felt that they could withdraw dieir support from Nahas, leaving 
Egyptian politics to resume their natural coune. As soon as this 
became known (October 1944), Farouk dismissed Nahas and rein- 
stated the Saadists in power. At the elections of January 1945, which 
were boycotted by the Wafd, a coah'tjos of the Saat^t and Entla 
parties secured a substantial majority in the parb'ament. 

The war was dra^ving to an end, Britain’s presb'ge rvas high, and 
in the person of the new premier. Dr. Ahmed kfaher Pasha, the Brit- 
ish had a Biesdly and realistic statesman anxious to secure a place 
for Egypt in the posrivar communi^ of nations. The Big Three com- 
muniquS issued at the Yalta Conference made a declaration of war 
on the Axis a prerequisite to attendance at the projected United Na- 
tions conference at San Francisco. The Egyptian govCTnment de- 
cided to declare war, and on February 2i, 194S, Ahmed Maher 
appeared in parliament to make a public statement to this effect. 
Unfortunately he was assassioated by a fasab'cal student natjonalist 
while reading the royal decree. He was succeeded by Nokrashi Pasha, 
another Saadlst leader, who continued m office until 1948. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNAL TURBULENCE 

With the end of tie war a new era opened in Egyptian politics. 
Ahmed Maheds murder was indicative of a new trend toward ex- 
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tremism. The Second World War caused disturbances in the Egyp- 
tian social and economic structure similar to the First, and its effects 
on the political psychology of the Egyptians were analogous. It also 
provoked a wave o f antiforei gpjiatignalism. which tended to assiune 
violent forms as soon as the British began to ^vithdraw their large 
military contingents. Despite these general similarities bebveen the 
two postwar situations, there were noteworthy differences. 'Whereas 
after World War I the Wafd became the spokesman for Egyptian 
nationalism, after World War II this role was taken over by other, 
more extreme groups. This extremism was manifested on both theleft 
the'n'ght wings of the political scale. On th e left was the Com- 
munist Party, which, as a result of Soviet world inffuence, gained 
greatly in prestige. Soviet victories during the wax and the establish- 
ment of a Soviet legation in Cairo in 194^ aroused interest in com- 
munism among students and young intellectuals in particu lar. Fi- 
nabced by Henri OurieJ.^booXseller ancTlhe son of a weU-known 
Sephaidi-Jewish millionaire, the Communist Party, though illegal, 
penetrated into many editorial offices, govenunent bmeaus, organiza- 
tions, and political parties including tite Wafd. In the labor sector the 
Communists concentrated on three textile industrial centers: Ma^alla 
el-Kubra> midway between Cairo and Alexandria; Shubra el-Khayma, 
on the Outskirts of Cairo; and Filature Nationde in Alexandria. There 
4ey exploite d legitimate labor grievances to foster their aims through 
strikp<^nd dSm ban^7Tbey assumed l eadership in the Workers^ 
Congress, a b^y created in 1946, as well as in th^gyptian repre- 
sentation to the leftist World Federation of Trade Unions.'* Although 
the patty membership probably did not exceed 5,000, the party's in- 
fiuence, especially on the younger intelligentsia, was out of propor- 
tion to its actual numbers. , 

On the right wing of the political scale stood theMwerfulMosIenj_ 
Brot herhood (E Mkhtgon ef-Aftisfimin).*' Organized in 19W in Is- 
matlia by Sbeild i Hass an el-Baoiia , the pro-lslamic and anti-W ester n 
Brotherhood g ained a larg^ ioilowmg at the end of the Second World 
War, extending its influence even beyond the boundaries of Egypt- 
Backed by an estimated 509,000 sympathizers, Hassan el-Banna 
proved to be not only an inspired preacher but also an excellent or- 

10 WJliim J. Handley, “The Labor Movment In Egypt,” Middle East Jouwal, 
July 1949. 

SI A thorough treatment of this movement may be found io Jame* Heyworth- 
Dunne, Religious and Political Trend* in Ifodem Egypt (Washington, 1950). 
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ganizer, wBo definitely aimed at tie assumption of political power in 
Egypt Appealing first to underprivileged lower classes, the move- 
meat eventually spread to educated dasses as well, enlisting the 
co-operation of some influential leaders. Tie tactics of Hassan el- 
Banna were tortuous: in 1942-1944, when Naias was prime minister, 
he worked in close association svith tie Wafd; in 1944 he gas'e 
temporary support to dje Saadist Par^ but in 1945 he reverted to 
an independent course, starting a prolonged campaign of terrorism 
against all those whom be accused of collaboration with the British. 
It is asserted that part of his success has been due to ^bsidies re- 
ceived from King Farouk. The latter reportedly favored the Brother- 
hood as a counterweight to the Wafd. 

The anti-Wafd, Saadist-dortunat^ cabinets that governed Egypt 
from 1944 to 1949 faced a most difficult situation. Opposed by both 
the Wafd and the extremist groups, they had ittle appeal for the 
At the same time they had to curb repeated outbreaks of 
violence, strikes, and antigovemment or antiforeign demonstzations, 
and raV dovwi public exdtemeot over the Palestinian issue. The 
war left a sad heritage of inflation and unbalanced agricultural pro- 
duction, deepened gap between tie fixed-income groups and the 
profiteers (predominantly Le^notine^ who made fortunes os con- 
tracts with ^e Allied forces] , and caused fantastic finctuations in the 
cotton market and — after the withdrawal of foreign armies — ^large- 
scale unemployment among workers. Thus, although Egypt did not 
suffer serious war devastation ** and even emerged as a cr^tor with 
large sterling balances, her financial status — always socially inade- 
quate— was seriously disturbed. 

Trying to mam ta m order, the government took measures first 
against the Co m munists. As an alien-inspired group advocating radi- 
cal revolution, the Communist Party became a natural target for 
government reprisals. In July 1946. foDowing a wave of strikes and 
demonstrations, the government seized a number of leading Com- 
munists; in October and November the Egyptian police and army 
rounded up many Commraust agitators at Fuad and El-Azhar Uni- 
versities in ^^iro and at Fanwk University in Alexandria; and in 
January 1947 the go>*ernment opened its prosecution case agiiast 
Curiel and his nineteen associates. The majority of them were given 
jail sentences. 

Governmental action against the Moslem Brotherhood did not 
Axis hoabing of A l f ia o dria ndtiteSnezCaaal wu oegligiMe. 
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follow immediately. ITiere ^vas considerable besitation as to what 
coulee to follow, mixed, no doub^ with thoughts that an alliance 
with the Bxotheihood might be politically valuable. But by late 1943 
it became clear that Hassan el-Banoa was determined to pursue an 
independent policy which brooked no compromise. There were a 
series of terrorist acts, and on December 4 General S alim ZaH 
Pasha, the Cairo diief of police, was lolled by a student during a 
Brotherhood'inspired demonstration. Four days later the govern- 
ment outlawed the Brotherhood. On December 2S a student member 
of the Brotherhood assassinated Trime Minister Klahznud Fahmi 
Kokrashi Pasba in the building of the Ministry of Interior. The mur- 
der was conceived as a punishment for Nokrashis anti-Brotherhood 
reprisals and for his allegedly conciliatory policy toward Britain. 
The drama reached its elhnax when, on February 12, 1919. Hassan 
el-Banna svas shot and killed in broad daylight by a group of young 
men passing in an automobile. The assassins were not discovered, 
and the gerv'erameot did not seem to show much eothusiarm ia pur- 
suing the search. The death of its leader was a ses-ere blow to the 
Brotherhood, and its acUv-lties slosved down perceptibly. 

At this (uDCture King Farouk issued an appeal for national unity 
and asked the Wafd to enter the govemsent under a neutral leader- 
ship. The move was dictated partly by the deteriorating internal 
situation and partly by the desire to avoid another Wafdist boycott 
of the elections, wb'ch were due in early 1950. The Wafcl repli^ by 
presenting certain conditioos. and in July 1949 a coalib'on cabinet in- 
cluding several Wafdist ministers was created. The cabinet's life was 
short, and in November it was replaced by a caretaker pre-electoral 
government of obscure officials. 

In the January 1950 elections the Wafd obtained a resounding 
victory, securing 228 out of 319 seats in the Chamber. The outcome 
was ioteipreted as a rebuke to the SaadisU for their incompetent 
conduct of the Palestinian war in 1913. Seventy-one-year-old Nahas 
Pasha again assumed the premiership, and in June 1950 be induced 
the King to remove ses’enteen appointed senators and replace them 
by Wafdist nominees. By this move the Wafd secured an absolute 
majority in both chambers. 

Problem of Treaty ReoWon 

Against this turbuleUt background Egypt conducted her postwar 
foreign policies. As usual, Anglo-Egyptian relations dominated. 
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A fmm the war detcnnined to revise the treaty of, 
Egypt emerged *■>“ were thejaffittamEtErsY 
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although these holes y,ea by people with a strong ad- 

part of this huge territory “ J, Mohammedan. The 

mixture of Arab blood who sp ^ oegtoid and pagan and usts 

southern population is P' ^amiomic argument ran as fol- 

various non-Arabic lan^ ® ,be economy of the Sudan to their 
lows: The British have they have 

own interests. La) g ij^Utioos, especiaBy to the Gezira prov- 

expanded Sudanese cotlo^ cotton on world 

ince. Sudanese is competitive instead of com- 

marVets, and the ^ ^ Inreeaimog control of the Sudan Egypt 
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^„mildencourag 
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^oly was controlled by a foreign nation. Egyptran pubhmB 
ZrZ« >0 que'e &"■" b"‘bb authors “ ™PP°^.^ 

'r'ibesis They lo recalled the British ultimatum of 19M, win* 
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prrsi jntlulgfd In ■nfJ*Eg)-p»J4n projagantJa, and in the winfer ef 
10Jft-J947 Abdur Rahman wfof to London to plrad hlj part/* cajc. 
Tljr Brithh quite ohviouily favweil thlj jncn-rmcnt 

Tbe Aihigga Patty adx-oeated a dual monarchy, which would pro- 
vide for full Sudanese autonomy under the Egyptian crown. It be- 
lie^Td In the unity of Uie Nile valley as necessary to both nations. 
Ashlgga, supported by the Intelligentsia of mfted Sud-mes^ 
Egyptbn stock and headed by the po\%-erful religious leader. Sheikh 
All el-Margl«nl Pasha, pined a considerably larger following among 
the Sudanese masses than did Umma. Egyptians strongly objected to 
the fasoritlsm ihmvn by the British to Umma and feared that any 
postponement of the solution In tl>e Sudan svould merely give the 
British more lime to spread anliurtity propapnda. The dismissal by 
the DritUh gos-emor*general of the Egyptian chief religious Judge 
from h!s post In the Sudan in 1917 added considerably to Egyptians* 
discontent** 

Such, then, were the main grlrwatwea of Egypt concerning the 
treaty of lOkO. Demands for rrsision bad been made by Kaltas Pasha 
as Wafd leader as early as I9t2 and by the Egyptian government, 
then headed by Ahmed Maher Pasha, in 1915. At both times the 
British expressed tlieir wlKingness to discuss tCN'ision after (he end 
of (he war. 

Sidkl Paslu, prime minister fts 19W, csTntuaily conducted the 
negotiations with the British gosmiment. lie had decided against 
a Luge multi-party delegaliorr and, after months of preliminary dis- 
cutsJoni, went to London alone, tvberr. In October 1910, he con- 
cluded an agicment w*Jtb Ernest Besin. Britain’s foreign secretary. 
Tlie Sldki-Bes'ln agreement provided for llie withdrawal of British 
forces from the Can,Tl Tone and contained a formula concerning the 
Sudan. British troop protection for the Zone was to be replaced by 
definito Anglo-Egyptlan defense arrangements which would Include 
maintenance by Egypt of certain workshops and installations ready 
to be turned o\’cr to the British army In ease of war. As to the Sudan, 
the formula adopted was ns follows: 

Tlje policy which tlie high contratting parties undertake to follow In 
the Sudan within the framewoifc of the unity between the Sudan and 

•• For tno view* of the Sudanese nroblmt. »e* DougUi D. Crttry, "Ceogriphy 
•nd rolitlci In iho Nile Vsney,' tfudle E**t founwt, July 19t9, »nd Mohawed 
Awtd. "Cjrypt, Crest Britain, and the Sudan; An Egyptian View," Wlddl* Eort 
/oumci.JuIyitM?. 
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Egj’pt under the common Crown of Egypt will have for its essential ob- 
jectives to assure the ^veil-being of tfie Sudanese, the development of their 
interests, and their active preparation for self-government and conse- 
quently the exercise of the right to choose the future status of the Sudan. 
Until the high contracting parties can in full common agre«nent reali« 
this latter objective after consultation with the Sudanese, the agreement 
of 1899 will continue and Article 11 of the treaty of 1938, together with 
its annex and paragraphs 14 to 16 of the agreed minute annexed to the 
same treaty, wU remain In force not svithstanding the first article of the 
present treaty.** 

The gist of this formula was for the time being, the siaiat 
quo in me’StrdwHa iLOuM ^gqrrtnw ^ ® 
change, the Sudanese would decide for themselves what form of 
government they desired, even if ft meant complete separation from 
Egy-pt. Such at least svas the British interpretation of the agree- 
ment The Egyptians, however, interpreted it differently, belies'iog 
that the words *wthin the framework of unity . . . under the com- 
mon Crmvn“ definitely limited Sudanese freedom of choice. This 
difference of interpretations led to a protracted e.TcbaDge of notes, 
which ended in s deadlock early in 1947. It may be pointed out that 
the first part of the Bevm*Si<^ agreement, eonceming the Suez 
Canal Zone, was quite acceptable to the Egyptians, but thty re- 
fused to ratify the agreement on account of the Sudanese question. 

Egypt’* Open Defiance of Britain 
In December 1946 Sidki had resigned. His successor, the Saadist 
leader Nokrashi Pasha, decided to apply double pressure on Great 
Britain to obtain a solution satisfactory to the Egyptians. It is note- 
worthy that neither Sidld, an Independent, nor Nokrashi, a Saadist, 
was an extremist and that, given complete freedom of action, they 
probably would have agreed to a realistic compromise solution. 
But the pressure of inSamed public opinion and a wave of anti- 
■BrfoiD TJtto ujait; Vt ampwsJtte Sor any Egyptian statesman pu'o- 
licly to express moderation. If the non-Wafdist coalition wfaicfa 
^vas then in power had succeeded in securing a diplomatic victory 
over Britain, its popularity would have be«i greatly increased and 
it might have wrested the monopoly of mass appeal from the Wafd. 
Added to this was the feeling that, if ever, tbis was the time to 
compel war-weary and empire-Iosiog Britain to grant concessions. 
The double pressure, previously referred to, consisted of two 
>* Tbe text is in the Uiddlg East Joun>^ ApiH 1947, p. 207. 
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spedfic action*. One w-a* to exploit Ujc growing American interest 
In the .^fiJdle East, as CNidctjced by the expansion of oil business 
and air communications in the area, so as to supplant British su- 
premacy by American co-operation. On June 15, 1&{5, the United 
States and Eg)pf lud concluded a drilian air pact. In April 1&17 the 
Egjplian chief of staff, General Ibrahim Atallah Pasha, sisifed the 
United States to sound out the American government as to its svflj- 
ingness to give ads-lsoiy and technical assistance to the EgjptJan 
army. At the same time it became known that Egj-pt was seeking 
an $SS, 000,000 loan from the United States. On March 12, iai7. 
President Truman had pledged American assistance to Greece and 
Turkey In dew of the inahfllty of weakened Britain to continue her 
burdens In those countries, and in May an American fleet composed 
of the aircraft carrier l^tyte and three other warships paid a courtesy 
call in Alexandria. Both actions w-ete indicative of definite Ameri- 
can interest In the security of the eastern Mediterranean. Conse- 
quently, Egyptians hoped that by skillful manipulation they might 
induce the United Stales to show more interest in Egjpt and thus 
render the AngloEgjptian defeiue arrangements unnecessary. In 
September l&I? Premlcf yokrash l went in penon to k\'ashIngton to 
invite the United State* to send a military mission to Eg>pt in order 
to fill the gap created by the wiUtdrawal of the British mission. He 
met svith poor success. The American government refused to com- 
pete with Britain in what was believed to be a British preserve. It 
was reluctant, moreON-cr, to create a precedent which might affect 
its mvn position In Panama.'* 

Another method of pressure was to bring the Anglo-Egyplian 
dispute to the attention of the United Nations. On July 8, 1517, 
Nokrashi Pasha accused Great Britain before the Security Council 
on rivo counts: (1) Britain was guilty of maintaining her troops in 
Egyptian territory against the srill of the people. The presence of 
th«e troops, Nokrashi asserted, offended the dignity of Egypt, 
hindered her normal dewlopment. Infringed upon the fundamental 
principle of sovereign equally, and, therefore, violated the United 
Nations Charter. (2) Britain'* occupation of the Nile valley and the 
pursuance of a hostile policy In the Sudan had given rise to a dispute, 
the conljjjuanec of wWfb svas likely to endanger International peace 
and security. 

For these reasons Egypt was compelled, according to Nokrashi, to 

'* nalford L. Hoskins. "Ttie Cuaidianihip ol ihe Suei Canal,” ^ 
/oufRii, April 1950, p. l<3. 
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request the Security Council to direct the total and immediate 
evacuation of British troops from Egypt, including the Sudan, and 
the termination of the administrative regime in the latter area. 
Britain’s reply was that the treaty of 1938 was still valid and that 
there was no evidence of a threat to intematioDal peace. There the 
matter rested, neither country receiving definite majority support. 
An American motion (which failed of acceptance) that both parties 
should be directed to reopen negotiations met with resentment in 
Egypt In the meantime the British, anxious to observe the treaty 
scrupulously, evacuated their forces from Kom el-Dik Citadel in 
Alexandria and liquidated their naval base there. In March the last 
British troops left the famous Kasr el-Nil barracks in Cairo. A new 
headquarters was established in Fayid, in the Canal Zone. 

As an eminen t French writer. Paul hforand. on ce wrote, England 
and EprTarftJ.Vp an old married couple; they may quarrel, but 
fbev never break their bond. Thfa adage seemed to be proved when 
“EgyprbWarfti mvolvedrm I®48, in the Palestinian war. Mass feel- 
ing reached a high pitch in the delta of the Nile. Thousands of men 
volunteered for military service, the regular army was sent to 
southern Palestine, and Hassan el-Banna’s desperadoes simultane- 
ously invaded Israel in guerrilla bands. Jewish residents of Egypt, 
a wealthy and generally loyal community, were attacked, their 
property damaged, and their status endangered. VVhat mattered, 
however, was the shocldng exposure of the weakness of the Egyptian 
state. Egypt, a country of twenty million inhabitants, could send 
only a small and totally inadequate army to Palestine. This army, 
after reaching Hebron in the east and the outskirts of Jaffa in tlie 
west, suffered severe defeats and barely managed to retain a narrow 
Gaza strip and a small bulge around Auja on the Negeb-Egyptian 
border. Je^vish units went so far as to make an incursion into purely 
Egyptian territory toward H-Arish in Sinai. At this moment the 
British government Intervened, warning Israel that any invasion of 
Egypt might compel it to abide by the treaty of 1936 and take ap- 
propriate measures for the defense of Eg)pt. This desire to stress the 
validity of the treaty led Great Britain, as soon as she was free from 
limitations imposed by the Falestioiao truce agreements, to renew 
shipments of aims to Egypt. 

The subsiding of (he Palestinian furor and the return of (he 
Wafd to power In 1950 resulted in a reopening of the negotiations 
for treaty revision. Talks to this effect between the two govem- 
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ments began in the winter of 1950-1931, but there was little likeli- 
hood of a successful conclusitHi. In the £rst place, the Palestinian 
issue produced a land of permanent iensios between Britain and 
Egypt, which was not alleviated hy Britain's desire to appear pro- 
Arab or at least neutral. Egypt, more humih'ated than any other 
Arab country by the outcome of the vrar, was determined to prevent 
any oil-carrying tankers from rcadiing Israel, and for this reason 
imposed irksome zestiicdons upon maritime traffic in the Suez 
Canal.” In the second place, the British, who were willing to give 
up their installations in the Cana] Zone in 1946 (ayear of high hopes 
for peaceful eo-operation between Russia and the West), were 
deEnitely reluctant to abandon them in 1950. 

In British opiiuon it would have l^en suicidal to withdraw from 
E^pt when Russia threatened with invasion the whole European 
and Asiatic area south of her borders. It was realized, not only in 
London but also in Washington, that eScctively to defend Greece 
and Turkey, Iraq and Iran, the Western democracies must possess 
an adequate base in the Middle Eastern hinterland, and Egypt was 
believed to be the only one available. Apart from her strategic posl- 
don as a link between the Indian Ocean and the Mediteiranean, 
Egypt was the only country in the Middle East possessing adequate 
technical facilities (stores, workshops, harbors, aerodromes, and fac- 
tories) and ao ample labor force and food supply so that she could 
he easily converted into a powerful military base. In this respect 
the experience of both World Wars could not be overlooked. Thus 
the problem of British withdrawal transcended the narrow limits 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations and became a truly international prob- 
lem with the United States and its North Atlantic allies having a 
vital stake in the solution. 

Under the circumstances it was, indeed, hard to see how a com- 
promise solution could be reached. Egypt continued to insist on 
total British evacuation. Thv anti-British mood was a manifestation 
of a general anli-Westero trend so Egyptian foreign and domestic 
politics, a trend that became obvious after the Palestinian war. 
Because of its pro-Israeli poh'cy the United States became, for the 
first time in Egyptian history, a target of voluble mitidsm and 
denunciation. 

On the outbreak of war in Korea the Egyptian government de- 

>* These restrictiOM led Israel, ia rstd-saouner 1951, to bring the case to the 
United Nations. For details, see pp, 495-496 below. 
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dared that it would not support the United Nations effort and 
would not send troops to Korea. On July 21, 1950, Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Saleh ed-Din Bey told a press conference that Egypt 
was maintaining neutrality in flie cemflict. His statement was cor* 
roborated on April 14, 1931, by Abdul Salam Fahmi Gamaa Pasha, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies and one of the leading 
Wafdists, who declared that in case of a general war Egypt would 
be neutral and at the proper time would simply abrogate her 1936 
treaty with Britain.** "niese statements could not be interpreted as 
evidence of any agreement between Cairo and Moscow, and only 
a few observers were inclined to deduce from such acts as the 
Egypdan-Soviet trade agreements of February 1948 and July 1931 
that Egypt was about to slip into the Soviet orbit. Yet there is no 
doubt that Egypt’s neutral orientation was inconvenient to the West 
at a time when the West was trying hard to organize the defenses of 
the Free World against Soviet imperialism. 

Egypt’s anti-British campaign, intensified by the repercussions of 
the Anglo*Iranian crisis, reached its peak when, on October 8, 
1951, Premier Mustafa Nahas Pasha presented to the parliament a 
series of decrees unilaterally abrogating the 1936 Anglo^Egyptian 
treaty, providing for the eviction of British troops from the Canal 
Zone, reuniting the Sudan with Egypt, and proclaiming Farouk 
“King of Egypt and the Sudan." On October 35 these decrees were 
unarrimously approved by the parliament. A wave of anti-British 
riots, following these decisions, failed to induce the British to leave 
the Canal Zone. Britain declared Egypt’s step illegal and reinforced 
her garrison in the Canal Zone, detennined not to bend to intimida- 
tion. At the same time (October 13) in an effort to break the dead- 
lock, the governments of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Turkey submitted to Egypt a long-contemplated proposal to 
establish an Allied Middle East Command to assure the defense of 
Egypt and the adjacent area. Egypt svas invited to participate on a 
basis of equality in the proposed Corrunand, with the understanding 
that (he British garrison in the Canal Zone would be replaced by an 
allied force composed of troops of the participating nations. On 
October 15 the Egyptian government rejected these proposals. Two 
days later United States Secretary of State Dean Acheson publicly 
ir Seethe Netoyorl: Time*. April 15, 1951. Faradoxieally enough, the Egyptian’ 
navy was at the same time carrying onl joint maneuvers with the British Meiter- 
ranean fleet, “to gain experience," as was explained in official Egyptian quarters. 
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declared full American support of Britain s position and condemned 
Egypt’s disregard of international obligations. In the ensuing few 
weeks it became known that pnqxisals to join in a Middle Eastern 
defense pact were addressed to otiber Arab states and Israel as well 
and that the Western powers intended to go ahead with their plans 
even if the Arab states failed to respond favorably to these pro- 
posals. 

Egypt's huddle Eastern Policy 

Egypt’s Middle Eastern policy has revolved around the fact that 
she is the most advanced and wealthiest of the Arab states. Her 
statesmen played a leading part in the formation of the Arab League, 
whose pact was signed on Egyptian soil in 194S. An Egyptian, Abdur 
Bahman Azzam Pasha, became secretary general of the League. 
Many observers felt that Egypt was trying to use the League as an 
instrument of her Q\vn policy and that Azzam Pasha mainly served 
Egyptian interests. 

Owing, among other things, to the eristence of El-Azhar Uni- 
versity, the highest seat of Moslem learning, Egypt has always 
aspir^ to spiritual and pob'tical leadership in the Arab world. 
One of King Farouk’s tutors and closest advisers has been Sheikh El- 
Maraghi, president of Cl-Azhar, and it is known that the King, ia 
contrast to Mustafa Kemal of Turkey, believes io stressing Egypt’s 
Arab and Mohammedan character as well as her links to the past 
Cherishing the role of protector of the Arabs, King Farouk has ex- 
tended his hospitality in postwar years to such rebellious Arab 
leaders as Haj Amin el-IIussrioi, tbe mufti of Jerusalem; Abdul 
Krim, leader of the BiS tribes in Morocco; and Fawzi el-Kawukji, 
Syrian independence fighter. 

Jealous of her leading position amoog the Arab states, E^pt bas 
consbtently opposed the Greater Syria scheme as likely to create a 
rival center of power and influence. Ibis opposition has led to 
political friendship with Ibn Saud of Arabia, whose fear of the 
Hashimi house of Iraq and Jordan has made him co-operate with 
Egypt. In pursuance of this policy Egypt courted the short-lived 
dictator of Syria, Husni Zaim, in 1949. 

In the spring of 1951 Egypt endeavored to bring about the con- 
clusion of a regional Middle ^st defense pact that would icelude 
Turkey ia addition to the Aiab stales. League Secretary General 
Azzam Fasha visited Ankara in June 1951 to sound out official 
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Turkish opinion. Egj'pts idea was to acatc a neutral ^^^dd!e East* 
cm bloc, predominantly Arab, but strengthened by the inclusion of 
Turkey. Altliough no details of these talks svero revealed, it was cer- 
tain tliat such proposals could not evoke enthusiasm in Ankara be- 
cause at that very time Turkey was working hard to gain admission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty OrganlaatJon. Azzam's visit did not re- 
sult in any agreements or declarations and, consequently, its results 
could be considered as negative. Turkey's reluctance to join the 
Arab bloc did not stem from the lack of interest in the regional se- 
curity of the Middle East. Turkey favored regional defense anrange- 
mcnls and she proved it by cosponsoring, four months later, a joint 
Western proposal to establish a Middle East Command, to which 
«*c have referred earlier. But she was unwilling to compromise btxr 
status as a pro-Westem state by adhering to a bloc dominated by 
a neutralist and largely anti-Western Egypt. 

Pfclurle to Fecotution: The Cairo Fiots 

Tlie excitement produced by the denunciation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty led to an cver-incrcosing number of incident* be- 
hveen the British forces and tlic Egyptians in the Canal Zone. 
British troops, collectively and individually, became a favorite tar- 
get of sniping, assaults, and, sometimes, attacks by guerrillas or- 
ganized for that purpose by the Socialist Pai^ *• or other extreme 
groups. The British countered with a policy of reprisals, which only 
increased the tension. On January 19, 1952, Ismailia, an important 
town and base on the canal, became the scene of mass fighting, 
which ended six days later in British occupation of the to%vn. The 
Egyptian auxiliary police (Buluk Nizam) were evicted from their 
barracks, and sixty-four lost their lives in the course of fte battle. 

The Ismailia incident inspued major riots in Cairo the following 
day, January 26. The mobs, instigated partly by Ahmed Hussein’s 
Soci^Lst Party and partly by the Communists, attacked and put to 
fire seven hundred commercial, sodal, and cultural establishmoits, 
mostly foreign-ottmed but iocludmg also a number of Egyptian- 
owned firms and institutions. Such well-known landmarks as the 
Shepheard Hotel, Barclay's Bank, tfie Turf Club, Groppi restaurants, 
and the Cicurel and Chemla department stores were either partly 

**TIia fsnnerly fascist Young Egypt organization (also Imown as Green 
Shifts} fooeded in 1933 by Ahmed Hussein, a lawyer. In 1^0 the group 
changed its name to the Nationalist Uamic Party, and £oaUy after the war 
it adopted the name Socialist, 
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or totally destroyed with attendant loss of life. Tlie loll was 532 
ss-ounded and 20 klllctl after a day of rioting. Tlie attitude of the 
\^'afdUt•conl^ollcd government during this display of violence was 
enigmatic. For the greater part of the day Uic police did not inter- 
vene to any appreciable degree, letting the rioters liavc tljcir way. 
Only toward the close of the day did the army appear on the scene 
—at a time when the energy of tlie mobs was waning. 

Tills was, indeed, a black day In Cairo, not only for the British 
and other forrignm, but for all Egyptians who had a stake in the 
preservation of order and authority. Foremost among Uic bttcr ivas 
cone other than Xing Farouk liimself. Traditionally hostile to tlie 
W’afd, he seized this opportunity summarily to dismiss Nalias Pasha 
and Ills cabinet on January 27 and to appoint in his place a veteran 
statesman, Ali Maher Pasha. The subsesiuent six months saw consid- 
erable turbulence, and the Palace-appointed anti-W'afdist cabinets *• 
had to face eltlier a hostile Wo/d-dominated parliament or, after 
Its dissoluUoQ on .March 29. a dangerous political vacuum. 

THE JULY nEVOLUnON 

This \acu<un was abniptly filled by a new dyrumfe force when at 
the dawn of July 23 a 'Committee of Free Oflicers,' a secret group 
formed in l&t7, os'crtluw die government A flevolotionary Com- 
mand Council, composed of eleven young ofiicerr, assumed supreme 
authority in the country. Tlie ostensible leader, Major-Ceneral Mo- 
hammed Maguib, became commander-in-ehief of the armed forces, 
while Ali Maher Foslu was made premier. Oo July 28 Naguib 
handed to King Forouk an ultimatum to renounce the throne end 
leave the country forthwith. Forouk signed an act of abdication in 
favor of his infant son Ahmed Fuad II and on the same day left 
Egypt tor Italy. On August 2 a Ilegency Council was formed. It 
consisted of three men: Prince Mohammed Abdul Moncim, Ba- 
hieddin Barakat, and Lfeufenant-Oolonel Mohammed Bashad Me- 
hanno, the latter representing the Ilo'oluUoaary Command Council 

<n.c.c.). 

In the proclamations and statemeais that followed CeneraJ Na- 
guib and his fellow oSicen made it known that in effecting this 
revolution th<y were animated by the unselfish desire to see Egypt 
emancipated from Imperialism smd feudalism and served by an hon- 
est government that svould ensure social Justice, economic progress, 

**Of Alt Maher (J»n. 27-M«ch 1); of N»guib el-tfiUIi (M»rch I-Jan® 
28>{ ei JIUJiela Slrri (Juty »nd of N»gulb et-itiUlJ (July 23-23). 
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and dignity to all citizens of the country. They emphasized the 
middle-class composition of their Council and in their actions laid 
stress on rapid and radical reform. Their government, they claimed, 
was the first in the long history of Egypt to serve the people rather 
than foreign or dynastic interests. 

In conformity with these utterances the military junta launched 
a number of reforms which, if fuUy implemented, were indeed 
likely to bring about considerable improvement in Egypt Within a 
few weelcs after the coup the li.C.C. abolished honorary and heredi- 
tary titles and created purge commissions in government depart- 
ments. On September 8, 1952 — a memorable date in the annals of 
the revolution — it issued a decree on agrarian reform which limited 
individual holdings to a maximum of 200 feddans (about 208 acres) 
and provided for the distribution of surplus properties to needy 
peasants. This was followed by the abolition of family trust estates 
(ahli waqfs)^ the floating of a £.E 200,000,000 loan to finance land 
reform, passing of three labor laws, and the inauguration of 
studies to increase the cultivable area of land in Egypt The latter 
point claimed special attention by the R.C.C., which concentrated 
on two specific projects. The first, launched in 1953, embraced ambi* 
tious irrigation, reclamation, and development schemes in a hitherto- 
neglected area in the western part of the Delta, since called the Lib- 
eration (Tahrir) Province. The second was the study and planning 
of a new high dam south of Aswan, whidi might add some three 
million feddans to the cultivable area, thus increasing it by about 
40 per cent. In its solicitude for industrialization the new regime 
passed a notable decree on July 30, 1952, amending the company 
law of 1947 to permit foreigners to own 51 instead of 49 per cent of 
the stock of corporations. This decree was followed by another, 
more comprehensive, on April 1, 1953, which in a number of svays 
encouraged the investment of foreign capital in business enterprises 
in Egypt 

These steps represented what one might call constructive reform. 
But, as svith any revolution, this one had its repressive side as well 
“Hie latter was expressed by a number of measures designed to pun- 
ish abuses committed by former rulers, to discredit them in the eyes 
of the public, and to eradicate all traces of their influence in the 
administration and public life of Egypt For the purpose of accom- 
plishing these objectives the R.C.C. instituted two special lands of 
courts: the graft courts to deal with cases of corruption (December 
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1952) and the Treason Court {Mahhamat el-Ghadr; later renamed 
Tribunal of the Revolution) to deal with major crimes against die 
state (January 1953). 

With regard to the legal framework of its existence the new re- 
gime was more effective io destrayiog the old forms in creating 
new ones. On December 10, 193^ the B.C.C. abrogated the 1923 
constitution, and on January 12. 1953, it appointed a Efty-man com- 
mittee to redraft the constitution. Four days later, following the 
discovery of a plot against the regime, all political parties were dis- 
solved and their funds confiscated. Their place was henceforth to 
be filled by the Liberation Movement a body launched during the 
mass rallies held on January 23 in commemoration of the first six 
months of the revolution. At the same time the R.C.C. announced 
a three-year transitional period within which a "healthy democratic 
and constitutional regime” would be formed. February 10 saw the 
promulgation of a provisional constitution of eleven articles, which 
enunciated the principles of government to apply during the period 
of transition. The gist of this document was erpressed in Article 8, 
which said: “The Leader of the Revolution, presiding over the Rev- 
olutionary Conusand Council, shall assume full sovereign powers, 
particularly in regard to measures deemed necessary to protect the 
Revolution, the system on which it is based to achieve its objectives, 
as well as the tight to appoint and dismiss Ministers.” Article 9 
declared that "the Council of Nfinisters shall exercise legislative pow- 
ers," and Article II provided for a "Congress," to be composed of 
the R.C.C. and the Council of Ministers, the role of which would 
be to "consider the general policy of the State and subjects con- 
nected with it" 

In the next three years the new government made several an- 
nounc^ements of an impending restoration of the constitutional re- 
gime, committing itself, in some cases, to a definite date. These 
promises were not kept, usually because of some internal emergency 
that made their fulfillment mipracticable. Ultimately, on January 
IR 1956, exactly tiiree years after the proclamation of the transi- 
tional period, a new constitution was announced. It was subject to 
approval by a plebiscite scheduled to take place on June 23, 1956, 
on the fourth amuyersajy of the xevolution. The new constitution 
provided for the election of a National Assembly, the members of 
which would be nominated by a single party, “the National Union. 

It also proclaimed Egypt to be an Islamic, Arab state under a repub- 
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lican and democratic form of govcmroent headed hy a president 
whose tenn of office would be six years. Among the more significant 
provisions was the one which provided for a referendum, at the 
^cretion of the president, on any “major issues bearing on the 
country’s higher interests" ** 

Basically, this document, as is often the case under similar circum- 
stances, introduced little new beyond confirming the existing pat- 
tern of power in Egypt All authority centered in the Revolutionary 
Command Council, which in its first three years managed to elimi- 
nate its political rivals and adversaries. The latter were numerous 
and rather formidable. In the first place, a “grand old party* such 
as the Wafd could not be expected to give up without a struggle. 
Fortunately for the B.C.C., the Wafd was headed by a septuagenar- 
ian Nahas Pasha, sshose vigor was dech’ning, and its master brain, 
Fuad Setag ed-Dln, had been subjected to violent criticism and 
considerably discredited before flie coup of 1952, partly as a result 
of his responsibility for the Cairo riots of January 25. Furtberajore, 
long years of corruption were not eondud\’e to the breeding of 
heroes among the Wafdist rank and file. Consequently, when the 
test of strength came, especially in the first six months of the 
revolutionary era, the Wafd did not dare to resist the military junta 
openly. Other parties presented a less difficult problem. Owing their 
origin, for the most part to personal rivalries or paUce intrigue, 
they lost dieir ground as or^mized forces svith the passing of the 
monarchy. The revolutionary government did not differentiate to 
any appreciable degree between them and the Wafd, considering 
both as representative of the old regime and applying equally stem 
measures to those of their leaders whom it deemed guilty of graft or 
treason. 

No less severe was the policy of the R.C.C. toward the Commu- 
nists and Ahmed Hussein's Socialists. Both movements were banned 
and, inasmuch as the junta operated with the double u’eapon of 
police repression and revolutionary propaganda, it succeeded in 
dealing a powerful blow to these extremist forces. 

Ultimately tlie Moslem Brotherhood remained as the only major 
organized group svith which the R.C.C. had to contend. The latter 
was very dangerous as an adversary because it had an effective or- 
ganization, possessed a persuasive ideology, and had a tradition of 
resistance to the old regime. In fact, in the initial period of the rev- 

*»Art. 1-15. The text b in HiddU Eastern Affslrt, Feb. 1956. 
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elution mutual toleration if nrt frioidihip prevailed between the 
R.C.C. and the Brotherhood. Because it could claim that it was not 
a political party, the latter escaped dissolution and continued its 
activities long after the other parties were legislated out of existence. 
But in the long nm the polib’cai ob|ectives and ideology of the two 
movements were incompatible. Preadiiog the need for an Islamic 
state based on the Koran as the only source of law, the Brotherhood 
clearly aspired for po^ver. The “Free Officers’ did not intend to ab- 
dicate authority and refused to accept the idea of a tiieocralic state 
as a guiding principle. As early as November 1952 Mohammed Na- 
guib, while visiting El-Azhar UmVersi^, said that the army move- 
ment was based on ’religion, tmion, and order’ but warned that 
"those who speak of the religious government have but one aim — 
to divide the nation." The proclamation of the republic at the 
historical meeting of June 18, 1953, which was attended by hvo 
members of the Brotherhood, was the last occasion for co-operation 
between the junta and the Brotherhood. From that time on the two 
movements diverged until in January 1954 the B.C.C. finally turned 
against the Brotherhood oo the ground that its draiacter was that 
of e political party and not a religious association. In the course of 
the month 450 Brethren ^vere put under arrest, including Hasson 
Hodeibi, their "Supreme Guide,’ and six out of fourteen members 
of their Central Committee. Explaining this radical measure to a 
press conespondent, Colonel Anwar es-Sadat, a member of the 
H.C.C. in charge of Islamic affairs, declared: 

Immediately after the revolution, Sheikh Hassan el-Hodeibi demanded 
that the Koranic law be applied io all its severity, f.e., that the thief 
have his hand cut o9, that the cineina be forbidden, that the banks be 
closed to prevent lending at an interest, and that foreign companies be 
expelled. TWs gives you an idea of the mentality and logic of the Su- 
preme Guide of Moslem Brethren. . . . We have bied in vain to con- 
vince the Sheikh that the struggle against feudalism, injustice, misery, 
and Bntish imperialism was inspired by the very essence of the sharia 
and of all the divine laws.’* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gama] Abdul Nasser, a leading member of 
the Council, added in another interview; 

The Moslem Brotherhood has finished by installing a state within the 
state. Their chief, Ilodeibi, who has not shunned coHaboraticai with 

sxCahiert, 1S52. 2. "Ibid, 1954, 1. 
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Farouk, wanted to take the Koran as the sole rule of behavior. So far as 
I am concerned, I have not yet understood how one can govern accord- 
ing to the Koran orJy. One may draw from it all sorts of interpretations, 
and mine at any rate is not that of those fanatics.’* 

The doom of the Brottierhood was not decreed, however, until 
the end of 1954. The immediate causes of the final stem action by 
the R.C.C. were the campaign of criticism that the Brotherhood had 
launched against the ruling group after the conclusion of a new 
treaty with Britain (of which more later) and the attempt on the 
life of Colonel Abdul Nasser, by tfien premier of Egypt, which had 
taken place on October 26. This time tiie Brotherhood was not only 
outlawed hut its leaders were indicted on charges of conspiracy and 
treason. The sensational trial revealed the existence of the Brother- 
hood's military arm, whose task was to seize po\ver in the state by 
terrorism and assassinations. The verdicts of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal included a number of death sentences and long prison terms. 
Moslem Brethren thus became the first victims of the hitherto blood- 
less revolution. 

The IIC.C., however, stressed tire fact that, far from being athe- 
istic; it cherished and protected religion as such. Its leading mem- 
bers frequently displayed their piety by attending Friday prayers 
and performing the half to Mecca. In November 2954 the n.C.C. ob- 
tained a public condemnation of the Brotherhood s terrorism by the 
ulema of El-Azhar. And, finally, R.C.C.'s fast-traveling Colonel An- 
war es-Sadat did major work in promoting an Islamic conference 
that met in Mecca in I9S5 and became thereafter a permanent or- 
ganiration, with Sadat himself as its secretary-general,** 

The destruction of the Brotherhood put an end to the process of 
eliminating the junta’s organized rivals and left it as sole arbiter of 
Egypt’s destiny. Yet even the strongest government cannot operate 
in a vacuum, and it is le^limate to ask whether, apart from the 
army, the R.C.C. has any social support and, if so, among what 
groups. It is difficult to pve a simple answer to this question inas- 

»» L'Ofienr (Beinit), Jan. 31, 1954. 

The new regime emphaisej leligicnu tolerance and during General 
Naguib’s leadership gave considerable pubL'cit)' to the good-will visits paid 
by him to the religious heads of Cbristiaii and Jewish communities in Egypt 
Tbo regime't basic objective seemed to be the elimination of undue influence 
by Islam upon Egypt's public life. A major step in this directioa was the 
decree of S^(«nher 24, 1853, abol&liing, as of January 1, 1953, the entire 
system of Sharia and noa-hfoslem rdigiotn courts. 
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much as the sffuaUon fa EgjTit, ev-wr sface July 1952, has been un* 
dergofeg a rapid evoluh’oa In the beginning the ofBcers’ movement 
cnjoj’td great popularity among both the ui^n and the rural masses 
In Egypt. The sincerity ol Its leaders, the diarismaUc qualities of 
a fatherly and bcnc\‘olcnt Mohammed Naguib (son of a mixed 
EgypUan-Sudanese marriage), and the deep urge for change fa the 
country as a whole combined to produce entluislasm sometimes 
bordering on frenzy among the emotloiully starved multitudes of 
Egypit. lo those early days certain moderate statesmen of the pre* 
revolutionary period (such as the generally respected All Maher) 
went along with younger falcllectuaU, students, and trade unionists 
in giving the benefit of the doubt to the R.C.C. As time went on, 
the enthusiasm of the masses bc^n to abate and the Inevitable re- 
strictions on dvil freedoms and economic activity gradually es- 
tranged the new rulers from the liberal-minded fafclligentsla. In the 
begfanfag the ItCC. was content to leave the cabfaet posts to 
dvUians while reserving for itself the role of a sort of Politbureau, 
the task of which was to guide and supervise the cabinet’s activity. 
Later civilians began to be replaced by members of the R.C.Cn who 
thus assumed the dual role of policy makers and head executives. 
This gradual elimination of civUians at the highest level marked a 
trend toward complete monopoly of pmver by the military. 

Simultaneously, the RC.C. undenvent a number of internal re- 
adjustments, some of » very dramatic character. As w-as later re- 
vealed, General Naguib had not belonged to the original group of 
ofBcers. lie was merely “adopted" to serve as a front for the men 
of the II.C.C., who were both younger and more radical than he. 
The real leader of the movement from tts very inception, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carnal Abdul Nasser, resented the gradual usurpation of 
power by Naguib. In the ensuing contest Nasser emerged victorious, 
having shorn Naguib of power In three successive stages. In the first 
stage (February 2&-March 8, 1954) the R.GC. deprived Naguib of 
all his functions but. followlog popular demonstrations and a near 
mutiny of the cavalry corps in his favor, reinstated him in all three 
of the highest positions fa the state (see p. 421). In the second 
stage (April 1&-May 31 ) Nasser replaced Naguib as prime minister 
end president of the H.CC., lesiiag hi/a in the ra&er ncminal posi- 
tion of president of the Republic In the third stage (November 14) 
the RC.C. deprived Naguib of the presidency and, accusing him of 
complicity with certain enemies of the revolution, placed him under 
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virtual house arrest. The presidency remained vacant, with Nasser 
becoming its most likely incumbent once the new constitution began 
to operate. 

In addition to this major shift, the H.C.C. e.rperienced a fe\v other 
disaffections within its midst, most notable of which were the at- 
tempted usurpation of power by Colonel Rashad Mehanna (repre- 
senting the artillery and one of the three regents for Ahmed Fuad 
II) in January 19K and the above-mentioned near mutiny of the 
cavalry led by Major Khalil Muhi ed-Din. Both Mehanna and 
Muhi ed-Din were removed from the Council, the first receiving a 
prison term, the second being sent on a mission abroad. Similarly, 
after a stormy career Major Saleh Salem, minister of guidance and 
Sudan affairs, incurred the displeasure of the R.C.C. toward the end 
of 1953. He was removed from both his cabinet and his Council 
position. 

The New Regime’s Foreign Tolicy 

In foreign policy the new government could boast of a number of 
acbievements. Although it inherited from the previous regime two 
major unsettled issues— those of Suez and the Sudai>— it succeeded 
in resolving them within rtvo years after its advent to power. It will 
be recalled that Britain and Egypt had reached agreement on the 
Canal question in 1947 but they failed to find a formula for the 
Sudan, as a result of which both problems were left unsolved. After 
the July revolution the proems was reversed: the parties managed to 
solve the Sudan tangle considerably m advance of their final agree- 
ment on the Canal. That this was so was due, in the main, to the 
willingness of the new Egyptian rulers to compromise. Instead of 
blmdly insisting on the “Nile Valley Unity" formula, they agreed to 
a second-best solution, whidi consisted in giving the Sudan the 
right to decide whether it desired union svith Egypt or independ- 
ence. According to the agreemeDt signed with Britain or February 
12, 1953, the Sudan was to pass thmugh a transitionaJ period ol 
three years, during which it would develop institutions of self- 
government preparatory to its final emancipation. At the close of 
this period the Anglo-Egyptian occupation would end, and the 
Sudanese Constituent Assembly would decide the fate of the nation 
In agreeing to this formula the Egyptians beh’eved that the Suda- 
nese would ultimately choose union in view of the strong position 
of those elements in the Sudan that favored amalgamation with 
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Egypt. HicJr opUmlsm sccmwl to be \indicalcd when, in the first 
elections in Sudan's histor)', the National Unionist Party (pro- 
Egj’ptian) scored a signal wetory over its opponents, securing fifty 
out of nfnct)'-se\Tn seats in the Oonstituent Assembly.** Both ^/ore 
and after the elections ngj-plian propag.inda pervaded the Sudjn, 
Egypt’s position being enhanced by the popularity of General Na- 
guib among the Sudanese. With the passage of time the Unionist- 
dominated government of Ismail el-Azhari began to veer from tlie 
formula of union tmvard that of Independence. Heroic efforts on the 
part of .Major Saleh Salem, Egj-pts minister of Sudanese affairs, to 
instill prounion sentiment In the Sudan began to meet svilh increas- 
ing failiue. Salem's aggrcssl\-c leal clashed with Azharfs second 
thoughts on the benefits of the union. By the summer of 1953 rela- 
tions behveen Khartum and Cairo had deteriorated to the point of a 
personal quarrel between Aaliari and Salem, and the likelihood of 
union appeared remote. It seemed to be buried for the forseeablc 
future, when, in a unilateral move, the Sudanese Chamber pro- 
claimed independence on December 19, 1955. Egypt ond Britain, 
also the So\-let Union and the United States, promptly recognized 
this decision. 

The Suez Canal base was the next point at issue in Anglo* 
Egjqjtian relations. Following long and frequently intemipfed re* 
gotlations, the "Heads of Agreement" were signed on July 27, 1954, 
follmvcd ly the conclusion of a final Agreement on October 19. The 
new pact provided for the abrogation of t]»c Anglo-Egjplian Treaty 
of 1938, evacuation of British troops within twenty months from the 
date of signature, continuous maintenance of the Canal base by 
British dviiiaa technicians under the sovereign control of Egypt, 
and Britain’s right to re-enter Egyptian territory "in the event of an 
armed attack by an outside power on Egypt or any country which at 
the date of signature of the present agreement (is] a party to the 
treaty of Joint defense between Arab League states ** or on Turkey." 
Tlie Convention of 18SS guaranteeing freedom of navigation in the 
Canal was reaffirmed along with recognition that the Canal was 
“an Integral part of Egypt" Valid for seven years, this agreement 

*»TSo elections were held on November S5. 1953. The retami were ss 
foliows; Nstlonii-Unionist Par^, 50; £I-Vmma (a past}' advocating leparatlon 
from Egypt). 23, Independents, Jl; Party of the South, 9; Republican-Soclahrt 
Party, 3, Anti-ImperUlirt Front, 1; total 97. 

*‘Egypt SyrU, Lebanon, Saudi Aivbb. Yemen. Joriho, Iraq, Ubya. The 
test of the Arab Defense Pact U fai tho Middle East Journal, Spring, 1952. 
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was accompanied hy Iwo annexes and seventeen exchanges of notes 
elaborating Uic dctails.^^ 

By concluding this agreement Colonel Nassers gwemment 
achieved a notable diplomatic sncccss. Yet this was not ^^ctory pure 
and simple Inasmuch as (1) Eg)'pt allmved the re-entry of British 
troops within a spcciGed period and (2) sl»e linked her security to 
that of Turkey and thus, hosves’er Indirectly, Iwcamc Involved with 
Western strategy. On the otlier iund, she made sure tliat any out- 
break of hostilities Iselwcrrs herself and Israel (whlclj was not an 
“outside power*) would not serve as a pretext for Britain’s return 
to the base. 

Tlic Agreement had, moreover, iofematiorjal significance tran- 
scending the limits of Anglo-EgypU^*' relations. It removed an im- 
portant stumbling block in the w-ay of possible Egyptian-Western 
co-operation and made Egypt more eligible iban before for Ameri- 
can economic and military assistance. T))e oplimisnr prevailing in 
Washington and London after the conclusion of Ujc “Heads of 
Agreement* was strengthened when in policy statements on August 
13 and September 2 Colonel Nasser declar^ (hat Egypt was bas» 
Jcally Inclined toward the West and that Hussia and communism 
represented tlie only conceivable danger to Egypt’s security. Both 
statements, however, made a serious plea that the West postpone 
the negoiialJon of any regional security pacts in the .Middle East 
“It Is only by a period of complete Independence during which mu- 
tual tnist is built up between Egypt and the Western powers that 
Egyptians will be able to look without suspicion on any closer tics 
between tins country and oilier pmvers said the statement of Sep- 
tember 2. “Co-operation based on trust and friendship, even though 
it is not specified by any written agreement. Is better tiian a treaty 
Uiat Is regarded suspiciously by the average Egyptian." "Left alone, 
the Arabs sviU naturally turn toward the \Vest to ask it for arms and 
assistance," added the statement** 

These friendly warnings were not, however, heeded by the West 
anxious as it was to promote regional security schemes. By the end 
of 1954 Egypt's relations with the Western powers bad suffered 
marked deterioration, principally on account of the impending con- 
clusion of the Baghdad Fact Though enjoying dictatorial powers, 
Carnal Abdul Nasser and his associates could not safely disregard 

The text is in Middle Eastern A^alrr, Nov. 1954. 

** Compiled Irom ihe New fork Timet, S«pt. 3, 1954, and Cahien, 1954, 2. 
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public opinion, winch was so opposed to any "foreign pacts" as to 
question the wisdom of the recent Anglo-Egj*ptian agreement Con- 
sequently, If only for the sake rf his position at home, Nasser 
emerged as the principal champion of a "no pacts" policy on behalf 
of the Arabs, leading a frontal attack on Iraq for betraying Arab 
solidarity and linking her fate with that of Turkey and the West. 
The Egyptian premier gave forceful expression to these viesvs at 
the Arab League meetings In December 1934 and January 1955, tlie 
latter actually convoked at his request to consider the Turko-Iraqi 
alliance. He and Ills delegation also stood in the forefront of the 
ncutrahst group tliat dominated ibe proceedings of the Bandung 
conference of Asian and African nations in April 1955. His policy of 
cvcT-incrcasing opposition to Western security projects led him even- 
tually to coneliidc two important military agreements, one with 
Saudi Arabia (October 27, 1955) and another with S)Tia (October 
20, 1955), each of which placed the signatories' anned forces under 
a Joint command headed by Egyptian generals.** 

Egjptian-lsracli hostility was the most important factor vitiating 
the chances of impfosing Cairo's tebUons with the West. After a 
strong and successful Israeli attack on Egyptian positions at Coza 
on February 23, 1935, Egypt began paying closer sttentioo to her 
military preparedness c\-cn, os Nasser admitted later, at the expense 
of domestic reform. The premier endeavored to purchase aims from 
Britain and the Unilc^l States in the summer of 1955. Meeting «ith 
a virtual refusal, he turned toward the Sox-ict bloc and in September 
1955 concluded a barter deal with Commimist Czechoslox-akia 
whereby Egyptian cotton was to be exchanged for an undisclosed 
quantity of heasy military equipment and munitions. 

Tills sensational transaction, symptomatic as it was of the xvonen- 
ing of Arab-Western relations, led the American government to send 
to Cairo fortbssith George V. Allen, assistant secretary of state in 
charge of Middle Eastern offain, on a fact-finding and good-will 
mission. IVhatcver arguments Alien was authorized to use did not 
prevent the Egyptian premier from consummating his deal xvith the 
Czeelis and receiving, shortly afterward, Soviet jet bombers, tanks 
and. reportedly, submarines. 

"TTus notable Soviet success was promptly followed by a Russian 
offer to build the High Aswan Dam — a cherished project of the 
R.C.C. — at a competitive price. This tune the Egyptians delayed 

**Tbe (ext* are in tile Middle E«>l Journal, Winter, 1956. 
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lliclr reply, no doiiM nware of the difference bchvmi the two traoj- 
nctions nnd the implicalloM of llio presence of numerous Soviet 
personnel on Eg)p!ian soil should such nn offtT l>c accepted. Eg)pl s 
delay gave an opportunity to both the Unltctl States and the World 
Dank to accelerate tliclr long-pending study of the Aswan project 
and to indicate their willingness to help the Eg)ptl.in5 despite tho 
cost Involved. 

In the lough game of power politics the nesv leaders of Egypt 
arc plajlng their hand Iwldly and slillfully. In essence they are 
repaying the West for the latter's as-yet-unrepented assumption of 
Arab Inferiority and for its disregard of Arab wishes regarding Pal- 
estine. While engaged In a gamble fraught with many dangers, 
Egypt's rcs-olutlonary rulers liavc alerted the West to the grasily of 
the situation in tl»e Arab East and to the need for a nesv policy to 
counteract Soviet diplomatic and psj-chological successes. 
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Saudi Arabia 


S INCE the eighteenth centuiy the central province of the Arabian 
peninsula, the Nejd, has the home of a militant puritanical 
sect, the Wahhabb. Their ruler war expelled by the rival clan of 
Itashlds from Riyadh, the capital of the Nejd, to Kuwait in the latter 
part of the nineteenth coatuiy. The exile’s son, Abdul Aziz ibn 
Saud, bom tn ISSO, reconquer^ Riyadh In 1901, thereby establish- 
ing hb own rule over the Nejd. During the next decade he waged 
constant warfare ^^ith foreign and domestic enemies. By 1913 Ibn 
Saud had succeeded not only la consohdating his rule in the Nejd 
but also In conquering El-Hasa. the easternmost province of Arabia.’ 

POIVER AND PBESnCE OF IBN SAUD 
As a ruler whose domains extended to the Persian Gulf, Ibn Saud 
bad attracted the attention of the government of India. The out- 
break of the First World War intensified this interest, and, as we 
know, on December 26, ISIS. Britain and Ibn Saud signed a treaty 
that secured the latter’s benevolent neutrah'ty. One of the conse- 
quences of this treaty was that Ibn Saud refrained from attacking 
hb neighbor and Britain’s ally. King Hussein of the Hejaz. Ibn Saud's 
restraint, however, was only temporary. There were enough points 
of friction between the Nejd and the Ifejaz to produce deep hos- 
tility. A quarrel over the border oasb of Khurma led to aa armed 
clash in the summer of 1918. The British, allied to both rulers, were 

’ Ibn Saud'i penonal history kii been narrated by H. C. Armstrong, In tent 
t>f Arabia. Ibn Saud (London. 1934). and Ity K. WUhams, Jbn Saud: TJieFtuitan 
King a/ Arabia (London. 1933), 
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at that time too hard pressed in the West to do anything about the 
gathering storm in Arabia. 

Once started, the conflict bctweoi the Nc|d and the Hejaz grew 
in intensity. In hJay 1919 the Wahhabis met the Ilejazi forces com- 
manded by Emir AbdoJhh at Tvroba and in a Scree battle inflicted 
upon them a severe defeat whidi seriously shook the morale of King 
Husseins warriors. During the ncit five years the adversaries lived 
in a state of uneasy truce while the problem of border settlements 
remained unsolved. 

Meanwhile King Hussein’s power and prestige were following a 
do\vnward curve. It will be recalled that, aided by an annual Brit- 
ish subsidy of £.2,400,000. Sherif (and since 1916 King) Hussein 
had raised a desert army which, urrtler Faisal and Lawrence, fought 
the Turks during the First World War. Hussein's willingness to co- 
operate stemmed, as we know, from an exchange of letters svilh 
Britain's high commissioner in Egypt. Sir Henry McMahon. In this 
correspondence Britain promised losupport Arab independence, pre- 
sumably under Hussein’s rule. As soon as the wax was over, hosv- 
ever, the British and Hussein began to dilTcr in their interpretation 
of the pledge. This led to a considerable cooling oil of their mutual 
relationship. The British subsidy to Hussein ceased in 1920, causing 
him ixiune^te difficulties. bfUitaiily Hussein's position was far from 
reassuring: the bulk of his army bad gone with Faisal to Damascus, 
where in the summer of 1920 it suffered defeat a! the hands of the 
French. With his army dispersed and no subsidy to reassemble it, 
Hussein had to rely on voluntary tribal co-operation. And that, as 
events were to prove, was too little to match the disriplined and 
fanatical forces of Ibn Saud. 

Similarly, Hussein’s diplomatic position became very precarious. 
This \vas the result of a number of political mistakes, which may be 
summed up as follows: 

1 ) Hussein did not avail himself of his opportunity during the svar 
to conclude a formal treaty with Britain which would eliminate the 
ambiguities contained in McMabm conespoodeace, Nor did he 
profit from Lawrence’s visit in the Hejaz in 1921 to conclude a defi- 
nite alliance with Britain, which was then proffered- Lacking such 
an alliance he had no legal claim for British support in time of crisis. 

2) He made the mistake of not ratifying the Treaty of Versailles, 
offended as he was by the establishment of the mandatory system 
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In Palestine and SjTia. Thus he did not become a member of the 
League of Nations and could not count on the collective security sj's- 
tern when subjected to outside aggression. 

3) lie absented himself from the Lausanne conference In 1923 
where basic questions of the Middle Eastern settlement were de* 
deled 

4) He neglected to culth’afe the good opinion of the Moslem 
world by mismanaging the annual pilgrimages to Mecca. lie allowed 
the essential services. Including sanitary arrangements, to deteriorate 
to the chagrin of more hberal Moslem communiUes and foolishly 
picVe^l a quarrel with Egj-pt over the memorial processions.* 

5) He did notWng to improve relations with the large and posver- 
ful Indian Moslem community. The IiKlian Khilafat Committee was 
strongly critical of his war on Turkey as a betrayal of Islanuc $oL- 
darity, and he should hast* tried to placate the Indian MosJems. Ills 
nhtions with Turkey and France ssttc equally b.ii 

6) His ambition tsvice triumpbed over sober judgment On Octo- 
ber 29, 1916, he had proclaimed himself "King of the Arab Coun- 
tries," a title which provoked his numerous ris-als in Arabia and 
whicli was much too pretentious considering the Umited area under 
his Jurisdiction. And on March 7, 1924, he made an e\’en greater 
blunder by assuming the title of caliph after the expulsion of the 
last incumbent by the Kcmalists. 

This last action precipitated the crisis. Protests were heard in 
Moslem communities the ^vorld over. To his neighbor Ibn Saud of 
the Nejd this was the last straw. On August 24. 1024, the Wahhabis 
attacked Tail in the licjaz and launched an oCensive against Mecca. 
On October 3 Hussein abdicated, and eleven days later Mecca sur- 
rendered to Ibn Saud. Hussein’s oldest son, Ali, who succeeded him, 
withdrew to Jidda, where he remained for over a year. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1925, howes'er, fadrjga rene»sTd attackof Saudi forces, be also 
abdicated and later sought refuge is Iraq. On December 23 the 
Wahhabis took Jidda. Ibn Sand was in effective control of the whole 
area. On January 8, 1926, he svas proclaimed King of the Hejaz 
and Sultan of the Nejd and Dependendes, thus uniting into a single 
state the major part of the Arabian peninsula.* EIx-King Hussein 
wenttatoexife to Cyprus. KediVd in I®31 when on a virff to Amnraa 

’ For rimiUr dilBcultm eocountered later by Ibo Saud, see below, p- 

* On September ]S, Ibn Saud •sninted the title c<f king of Saudi Arabia. 
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Ibn Saud and the Islamic World 
Ibn Saud’s first task was to consoUdate his power. Inasmuch as the 
revenue and prosperity of Arabia derived largely from the pilgrim 
traffic, he gave high priority to the recognition of his rule by the 
Moslem world. On June 7, 1926, he convoked an Islamic Congress 
in Mecca. This was the second congress of this kind, the first hav- 
ing been held a few months before in Cairo to consider the perplex- 
ing question of the caliphate. In contrast to the Cairo gathering, 
which had been poorly attended and which had ended inconclusively, 
the meeting at Mecca proved a success. Ihn Saud made It clear to 
the sixty assembled delegates * that his conquest of the Hejaz was 
definite and that temporal matters were to be excluded from dis- 
cussion. At the same time he declared the Holy Land (meaning the 
Hejaz) to be the trust of Islam as a whole and asked for advice as to 
the best way to serve the religious needs of the faithful. The Indian 
Khilafat delegation, one of the most influential in the Congress, 
wholeheartedly supported his expulsion of the "traitor" Hussein. 
Nevertheless Ae conquest of Mecca and Medina by his "hereticar 
sect of Wahhabis, whose fanaticism xvas well kno\vn, Nvas something 
of a shock to the Moslem world. It svas hard to conceive of this puri- 
tanical and iconoclastic group guarding and managing the holiest 
places of Islam. The question of the worship of saints and of their 
tombs and shrines proved especially controversial, the Wahhabis 
opposing such worship as idolatry. This primitive strictness con- 
trasted %vilh Indian and Egyptian liberalism, making mutual trust 
difficult to achieve. To add to the difficulties a new incident con- 
nected with the Egyptian Mahtnal occurred while the Congress was 
in session. The Mahmal is a holy Otter covered by an ornate carpet, 
a reOc of royal pilgrimages of the thirteenth century. Egypt sends it, 
properly escorted, to Mecca every year. To the Egyptians this is a 
traditional ceremony which rail*! for pomp, color, and music. The 
very idea of it, te., the veneration of an inanimate object, together 
with its colorful character, is hig^y offensive to the Wahhabis. 
Although the Egyptian government agreed in advance to elim- 
inate the musicians from the Mahmal procession, the escort when 

* Tbese delegates repieseoted vnoSdal reBgious organizatfons and not tbs 
govenusents, and iacluded a delegatioo of Mculeou horn the Soviet Union. 
For a thorough treatment of thi* confess, »ee A. J- Toynbee, The Islamic World 
since the Peace Settlement (Surrey ef/nten«tttonjlAffaifr. 1925, voL I; London. 
1927), pp. 311 ff. 
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approaching Mecca made the mistake cf playing bugle calb. This 
Infuriated the Nejdis who, believing ft a sacrilege, attacked the 
Egyptians. In the ensuing fight twen^*five Ncjdis were killed. Only 
Ibn Saud’s personal inter\’entior> testored order. But the Eg)'ptian 
government ordered the il/ahmai procession to return home without 
completing the pilgrimage. As a result of tills incident the Mahmcl 
ceremonies were suspended for the next ten years and only in 1938 
did Egypt agree to their resumption. 

While the Afa/imol incident was Indicative of the difficulties in the 
path of reconciliation between Wahhabism and the mote liberal 
branches of Islam, these centrovenhl isrucs did not prevent the 
Congress from achieving a good deal of harmony, especially In the 
practical matters of pilgrim traffic. The Congress adjourned in July 
after having adopted statutes that made ]t a permanent body to be 
con\-okcd at regular Intervals. Actually it nes’cr met again In Mecca, 
and an Islamic Congress w hich was called in 1931 in Jerusalem was 
held under difierent circumstances and with djJIe rent terms of refer- 
ence.* From Ibo Saud's point of view the Mecca Congress bad 
aeliieved Its purpose by biingisg him bnpl/cit or explicit rccogoition 
from many Moslem states and by producing a friendly modus vicendl 
with the world of Islam. 

Settlement tefth Britain 

Equally important was the task of internal consolidation and of 
the tracing of the boundaries of his enlarged kingdom. The two 
problems were Interrelated because intenial consolidation frequently 
meant the elimination of some pow'erful tribal chieftain and the con- 
quest of his borderland territory. We have already recounted Ibn 
Saud's conquest of El-Hasa in 1913. In 1920, after a brief struggle, 
he annexed Aslr, a border princjpalily beriveen the Hejaz and Yemen. 
In 1921 he took Hail, the capital of the northern Shammar prosince, 
putting an end to the rule of his long-tune rivals, the Rashids. In 
1022 he extended his authority to Jauf. eliminating the Shalan dy- 
nasty. And In the same year he concluded border agreements with 

* It was caDed under the joint spomontilp of Raj Amin et.Husseinl, gr*°d 
mufti of Jerusalein, and Shawkat Ail, tbe leader of tb« Indian Qillafat Committee, 
mainly for the purpose of cementing >a allunoe between the Arabs and die In- 
dian Moslems and of securing geneni bloslem support for Arab claims In Pales- 
tine. A number of other poQUeo-reb^ous issues were also on tlie agenda, ifnr a 
detailed study of this congress, see II. A. R. Cibb, “The Islamic Congress 
Jerusalem in December 1931," fo Surrey o/fnremjri'onaiA^afrs, I93J,pp. 
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Iraq (at a conference at Uqalr) and u-ilh Kuwait Both agreements 
were negotiated v.nlh active British participation and both provided 
for those diamond'shaped neutral border rones which have since 
hccome a peculiarity of the maps of the area. 

A major difficulty occurred In connection with the Transjordanian 
boundary. Transjordan was a new political entity devised, as we 
know, to give satisfaction to King Hussein's son, Emir Abdullah. As a 
geographical unit it was highly arti'Ccial. with no firm historical prece- 
dent to look to for guidance. At the time of the peace settlement 
Transjordan’s borders had been traced in such a way os to embrace 
Moan and Akaba and to secure a |unclioD with Iraq. Ibn Sand laid 
claims to both these tornis, asserting that they formed an integral 
part of the Ilejaz. Moreover, he insisted on a direct boundary be- 
tween his kingdom and SjTia. Such a change would have meant the 
transfer of a sizable desert rectangle, the so-called Transjordanian 
Corridor, from Abdullah’s to Ibn Saud’s sovereignty. It could be 
accomplished only at the expense of Transjordan’s connection with 
Iraq. Neither Great Britain nor Emir Abdullah liked these sugges- 
tions. Britain, exercising os she did the mandatory authority over 
both Transjordan and Iraq, did not want to sever her imperial land 
route between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. Emir Ab- 
dullah >vas anxious (o keep the permanent connection srith his 
brother Faisal's kingdom of Iraq. 

These differences were eventually composed by hvo instruments. 
The first, the stxalled Iladda agreemwjt, which was concluded on 
November 2, 1925, by Sir Gilbert Clajton and Ibn Saud, reaffiirncd 
^vilh slight modifications the postwar status quo as to the Trans- 
jordanian Corridor. Bui it left the question of Maan and Akaba un- 
touched.* The second was a general British-Saudi Arabian treaty 
signed at Jidda on May 20, 1927. Negotiated also by Claj'ton, the 
treaty reaffirmed Britain’s recognition of Ibn Sauds "complete and 
absolute independence," provided for nonaggression and friendly 
relations, for Ibn Sauds acknowledgment of the special British posi- 
tion in Bahrein and in the Gulf sheikhdoms, and for co-operation in 
suppressing the slave trade. In an annexed note Ibn Saud agreed to 
the temporary possession of Maan and Akaba by Transjordan but re- 
served his right to claim these districts at the time of the final settle- 
ment. No British subsidy svas stipulated. 

. The treaty of Jidda made no radical change in the traditionally 

* For an exiiamtive treatment of the boondaiy gaestions, see Toy&bee, Islamic 
WotU. pp. 324-545. 
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good British-Saudi relations but hf eliminating some causes of fric- 
tion it placed them on a solid footfog. Britain did not asJc for and did 
not obtain any bases or political privileges In Ibn Saud’s Jangdom, 
but ber position remained pre-eminent. British business establish- 
ments in Jidda, such as trading, iasiizance, shipping, and banldng, 
were more numerous than those of other countries. And there >vas a 
cordial personal relationship behveen Ibn Saud and H, St. John B. 
Phiiby, a prominent British Arabist, who had gone on his first mission 
to the Nejd in 1917 and who had remained ever since in close touch 
with the King. In 1926 Philby settled in Jidda and in 1930, having 
adopted Islam, accepted appointment to the Kin^s privy council. 

The first lest of the treaty came in the winter of 1927-1928 when 
one of the warlike Nejdi tribes, the Duwaish, raided the territory 
of frag and Kmvait The Duwaish. strict in their adherence to piue 
Wahhabi faith, blamed Ibn Saud for his acceptance of Western in- 
novations, defying his orders to respect international boundaries. 
Their insurrection svas suppressed by the combined efforts of Ibn 
Saud and of the British Air Force, which bombed the tribe when 
it crossed the Iraqi frontier. Other border inddests between the 
British-held tenitories and Arabia, which occurred as a result of 
tribal feuds and migrations, were subsequently settled in a spirit of 
friendly co-operation. 

This co-operation with Britain, which was based on mutual ac- 
ceptance of the territorial and poh'tical status quo in the Arab Middle 
East, no doubt enhanced Ibn Saud s feeling of security. But it did not 
completely remove his feat of the Hashimites. In fact, apprehension 
that one day the sons of the eapclled King Hussein might dedde on 
a war of revenge always tnfiueDced Saudi foreign policy. And as the 
Hashimite brothers, Abdullah and Faisal, were both subject to Brit- 
ish control, Ibn Saud was anxious to maintain friendship with Britain 
and to benefit from her restraining inSuence. In his search for sta- 
bih'ty he was glad, therefore, to conclude treaties of friendship with 
the Hashimite states, Iraq and Transjordan, in 1930 and 1933, re- 
spectively. The same fear of revenge caused him to pursue cautious 
policies toward other Arab rulers of the peninsula so as to avoid en- 
circlement by enemies. 

Wor with Yemen 

In this respect his statesmanship was exposed to an acute test in 
1934, In thespringof thatyeara conflict broke out behveen him and 
Imam Yebya of Yemen over the bmderland of Asir. The conflict bad 
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been caused by a rebellion which bad occurred in Asir a year earlier 
against the Saudi rule. Ibn Saud liad successfully quelled it by fore* 
ing Asir’s ruler, llassan el-Idrisi, to flee !o Yemen. Idrisi did not re* 
main Idle and from his safe base in Yemen, with the Imam’s coD' 
nivance, carried out a number of raids into his old principality. De- 
elding to strike at tJje root of the intrigue, Ibn Saud declared war on 
the Imam in March 1934, invaded Yemen, and inflicted severe de- 
feats on Yehya’s forces. The Imam sued for peace. In a treaty signed 
on June 23 Ibn Saud agreed to the restoration of the siatus quo onte, 
ivithout insisting an territorial changes or reparat/ons. This generous 
and statesmanlike behavior did not fail to impress the Imam, who 
ever after did Iiis best to refrain from hostile actions. Ibn Sauds 
relations with the Hashlmites were further improved by the con- 
dusioD, on April 2, 1930, of a treaty of nonaggression and Arab 
brotherhood ivith Iraq. Yemen, now quite friendly, adhered to it in 

1937. 

This sober and nonadventurous foreign policy made it possible 
for Ibn Saud to devote increasing attention to domestic improve* 
meats. Here his record \vas very commendable. At the time of bis con- 
quest of the Hejaz, banditry, assaults on pilgrims and trading cara- 
vans, and tribal raids were rife in the country. Within less than a 
decade the King eilecUvely curbed lawlessness so that travel in 
Saudi Arabia ceased to be a hazardous venture. The King took full 
advantage of the Islamic institution of polygamy to many daughters 
of tribal chieftains thus establishing inner political alliances. He 
settled considerable numbers of his o%vn unruly Wahhabi Jkhtcan 
(Brethren) in agricultural colonies. He also did much to raise eco- 
nomic standards and to introduce modem technical improvements. 
To cite an example, in 1926 there were twelve motor cars in the 
whole kingdom, but in 1S30 there were 1,500 motor vehicles circu- 
lating between Jidda and Mecca alone. 

DISCOVERY OF OIL 

Of momentous signiScance to Saudi Arabia was the discovery of 
oil. On May 29, 1933, the Standard Oil Compairy of California ob- 
tained a six^-year concession covering a huge area in the eastern 
part of the country. An operating company kno%vn as the California 
Arabian Standard Oil Compaiy was established. When the Texas 
Company joined in the enterprise in 1934, its name was changed to 
the Arabian American Oil Cempany (Aramco). One of the first steps 
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of the concessionaire was to pve a loan of £30,000 in gold sov- 
ereigns to the Saudi Arabian government.’’ The loan came in the 
nicfc of time, when Saudi Arabia suffering from a decrease in 
pilgrim traffic, caused by the world depression. The American com- 
pany did it entirely at its own risk, whidh, considering the strange- 
ness and remoteness of Arabia and the lack of official American in- 
terest, was considerable. Yet it paid handsome dividends in good 
will and soon proved economically justifiable as well. Oil wells were 
drilled in Dhahran, Dammam, Afaqaiq, and Abu-Hadriya in the 
province of Hasa, and both proven and estimated reserves surpassed 
the boldest expectations. Oil in commercial quantities began to he 
extracted In the late fliirties, and 3 new concession agreement was 
signed behveen Aramco and Saudi Arabia on May 31, 1939. It is 
noteworthy that in 1937 Ibn Saud bad received a very advantageous 
offer from Japan, but believing it to be motivated by pobtical con- 
siderations be rejected it Gennany also had designs on Saudi oil, 
and in the sane year Dr. Fritz Crobba, German minister to Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia, who was stationed in Baghdad, visited Jidda. 
Kevex^eless, Ibo Saud preferred to cooUnue his association ^vith 
the Americans: it bad the advantage of assuring the economic de- 
velopment of the country without incurring political liabilities. 

Late in 1934 another step was taken toward the development of 
the natural resources of the country by the creation of the Saudi 
Arabian Mining Syndicate. Incorporated in the Bahamas, the Syndi- 
cate represent^ British and AiziericaD capital. It undertook to ex- 
ploit various minerals. 

THE SECOhTD WORLD WAR 

At the outbreak of World War II Ibn Saud adopted a policy of 
neutrality. Although the majority of his advisers were inclined to 
believe in an Axis victcay, be was convinced that the Alhes would 
ultimately prevail. As a result his policy was markedly benevolent 
toward the West. Ibn Saud was highly critical of Rashid Ali’s coup 
in Iraq and did not fail to say as much to Naji Fasba es-Suweidi whom 
Rashid had sent on a im'ssion to Riyadh. The King's friendly neu- 
tral ty was by no means a negli^ble asset to the Allies, especially to 
Great Britain. Had he succumbed like some Arab aTtremists to 

r According to K. S. TwitcheD, SititJl Arabia (ftinceton, N.J, I94T}, p. I5I. 
Tte amount of the ban is mentioned at £,9SfiOO by M. Childs in "AH Kin^s 
Oil.'’ CoUier’i, Aug. 18, 1945. 
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prO'Axis temptations, he might have preached a holy war on the 
West. Such a call coming from the guardian of the holy places 
might have caused much embarrassment to the British, both in the 
Middle East and in India. Actually the King not only refrained from 
hostility but rendered Britain a signal service by sending his son, 
Emir Mansur, to address Indian troops in Egypt on the eve of the 
decisive battle of El-Alamein in 1942. 

The most significant political development affecting Saudi Arabia 
in wartime svas, ho\vever, the growth of close co-operation ivith 
the United Slates. It was revolutionary in its consequences for both 
countries: for Saudi Arabia, because it led this medieval country into 
an entirely new path of progress; for the United States, because in 
no other area of the world had American policy undergone such a 
radical change as in the arid Arabian peninsula. Until 1940 the 
American government bad practically ignored Saudi Arabia, There 
was no diplomatic representation in Jidda and there were no con- 
sular offices. For seven years American oil companies had carried out 
vast operations in eastern Arabia without the benefit of official gov- 
ernment protection. The war changed all that 

American oil investments provided the starting point When the 
Nvai broke out, the operations of the Arabian American Oil Company 
were seriously curtailed owing to wartime necessities and priorities. 
At the same time pilgrim traffic to Kfecca and Medina suffered a 
severe reduction. These hvo factors placed Ibn Saud in a very 
difficult position. Some way bad to be found to make up for the 

deficit, and this could only mean foreign — Ally or Axis assistance. 

In the spring of 1941 the Axis position was very strong: Germany 
had just completed her conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece and was 
about to invade Crete; the pro-Axis coup had taken place in Bagh- 
dad; Axis forces in Africa were getting ready for an onslaught on 
Egypt; and Japan was enviously eyebg the oil riches of the Persian 
Gulf. The United States still clung to its neutrality and Russia was 
not yet at war with Germany. Britain stood atone facing one of the 
gravest crises in her history, and the odds seemed overwbeim- 
ingly in favor of the Axis. Yet Ibn Saud refused to treat with 
Berlin or Tokyo. Instead he appealed to the Arabian American Oil 
Company and to the British and American governments to help him 
out. He pointed out that by adi^ting their vrartirae priorities Britain 
and die United States had deprived him of e;qjected oU royalties 
and asked for a $30,000,000 loan to be delivered in five yearly in- 
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stallmcnts. Ilis financial pliglit was so desperate that he threatened 
to cancel the concession if he failed to obtain the required funds. The 
company which had advanced the King £30,000 in 1933, was not in 
a position to satisfy his new demand. Yet the stale n-as too high to Jet 
the matter go by default Consequently, the company appealed to 
the United States government for action. To speed up matters, 
Aramco’s representaliv'e, James A. ^toffett, saw President Roose. 
vclt in April 19-11, tiying to obtain his approval for a government Joan 
to the King. The loan would be guaranteed hy the company’s oil 
production. The President was at first hesitant, lacking the necessary 
legislative authority for such a Iransaction. Esentmlly, hoM-cs‘er, It 
was decided that the United States would request Great Britain to 
make funds available to Saudi Arabia out of a $425,000,000 loan 
which had fust been granted to l»er. Thus, in a somewhat roundabout 
fashion Saudi Arabia obtained the finaitcial aid which made it pos> 
sible for her to as-oid bankruptcy. Great Britain gave the Saudi 
gosfmroent £400,000 for one year, and these pajments increased 
progressively until, fa 1945. tb^ reached about £2,500,000. These 
grants were supplemented by American lend lease, which w’as ex* 
tended to Saudi Arabia in April 1&13. 

By accepting financial assbtance. Iba Saud to some extent com* 
promised his neutrality. But this %vas just the beginning of a longer 
process which csentualiy brought his country into the bosom of the 
United Nations. This process was accelerated in 1943 when the 
American joint chiefs of staff reached a dedsioD to secure a good air 
base in the Middle East which would link Cairo wlh Karachi and 
thus facilitate the prosecution of the war against Japan. It may be 
added that in the meantime Americans had constructed an impressh'e 
air base in Abadan, on the Iranian coast. This base had been used 
both as a transit station to Bussia and as a stopQ\’er to India. Inas- 
much, howes er, as the Abadan airfield would have to be abandoned 
at the end of the war svith Gennany, it «-as deemed «-ise to secure 
another base in the Persian Gulf area. The choice fell on Dhahran 
in Saudi Arabia, where Aramco had its wells and installations. Nego- 
tiations to obtain Saudi Arabian pennissios were conducted in great- 
est secrecy both as a safeguard against enemy sabotage, as well as 
a protection for Ibn Saud, whose neutrality would be openly com- 
promised, with the attendant risks of enemy reprisals. Even to tins 
day the Department of State has not released the details of these 
negotiations or the exact date when the agreement ^vas concluded. 
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It Is known, howe^'er, that in December 19-13 Major General HaJpb 
Royce, commanding United States forces in the Middle East, made 
a trip from Cairo to Riyadh where he was received by the King. 
He was followed the next year ly a special envoy, Idculeoant Colonel 
Harold Hoskins, who performed numerous assignments for the 
United States in the Middle East To what extent, if any, these 
visits were connected with the air base negotiations has not been 
revealed. The agreement itself was concluded by an exchange of 
correspondence between the Saudi Arabian government and the 
American legation in Jidda, which, in 1913, had just f>een establuhed 
on a permanent basis. It provided for a three-year use of the air 
base fay American military authorities, after which period the base 
svas to be handed over to the Saudi Arabians. The construction of 
the base began in 1944 ( with the use of military personnel and Italian 
prisoners of war) xmd %vas completed in 1946. 

The Dhahran air base replaced not only the Abadan base in 
Iran but also the Pajme Field base in Cairo. It proved to be the 
largest and best-equipped American air base abroad outside enemy- 
occupied areas. And it could be easily extended over the Sat desert 
area around Dbabran. The acquisition of this base empbasixes the 
long ^vay the United States has covered ftom its initially isolationist 
position. To some Americans it was a shock to realize how far-flung 
their country’s interests had become. In November 1945 Repre- 
sentative Philip L Philbin of Massachusetts and Senator Owen 
Brewster of Maine voiced their surprise and criticism o\-er what 
they called a government investment in a “quasi private" airfield 
and the use of military labor in this venture.* 

Simultaneously other important developments in Saudi-American 
relations were taking place, in 1942 at the request of the King an 
American agricultural mission headed by K. S. Twtcbell arrived in 
Saudi Arabia to advise on iirigation and related problems with a 
viesv to improving and extending the El-Kbarj oasis. In 1943, at the 
time of General Royce’s visit, an American militar y mission came to 
Riyadh for a feiv months to undertake the training of the Saudi 
Arabian army. This mission shared the task with the British mission 
whom the King had also invited. In the same year two of the King’s 
sons, Emir Faisal and Hmir Kbalid, paid a visit to the United 
States. 

By 1945 relations between the two countries had reached such a 

• N«o Yorlc Tim&t, Nov. 12, 1945 and March 29, 1948. 
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SAUDI-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
\Vhal followed could bo described os a multiple increase of diplo- 
matic, military, technical, and economic contacts between (he United 
States and Saudi Arabia. It was an interesting process with no trace 
of compulsion on the part of tbc United States and with full re- 
spect for the sovereign rights and the strict Moslem character of 
the Arab kingdom. To Soviet critics these new methods looked like 
wholesale American penetration of Arabia, and they did not hesi- 
tate to use the term “dollar diplomacy.” These cordial relations were 
marred by one problem only, the problem of Zionism. In the fall of 
1940 Ibn Saud strongly objected to President Trumans appeal for 
the admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine.” In a letter made public 
in the American press the King reminded the President of the 
statement made by the United States government on August 16, 1945. 
to the effect that no proposals concerning Palestine would be made 
by the United States without taking into account the wishes of 
tb© Arab states,” and he deplored the President's departure from 
this course. The United Nations partition resolution of 1947 and the 
American pro-Israeli policy produced some tension, which ^vas tern- 
porarily reflected In the negotiations concerning the extension of 
the Dhahran air base lease. But tliese matters never caused a break 
in relations. 

In 1940 the Export-Import Bank granted Saudi Arabia a $10,000,000 
loan. A year later Crown Prince Emir Saud visited the United States, 
receiving from the President the order of the Legion of Merit and 
a citation for meritorious services to the Allies during the war. In 
1948 the United States navy, entering the Persian Gulf for the first 
time, paid a courtesy visit in Dammam, and the next year the Ameri- 
can legation in Jidda was raised (o the status of an embassy. In the 
spring of 1951 by a special agreement the United States made avaU- 
able to Saudi Arabia technical aid under the Point Four program. 
Finally, the two countries moved closer to each other by signing, in 
Jidda on June 18, 1951, a defense agreement that extended for the 
next five j'cars the lease of the Dhahran air base, enabled the Saudi 
Arabian government to buy military equipment in the United States, 
and provided for the military training of the Saudi Arabian army 

This appeal was made on October 4 . 1948 
r* The teat o£ Ibn Saud's letter to Presidenl Truman is in the New York Titn^, 
Oct 18. 1946. 
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by American Instructors. The new agreement contained a pro%1sion 
for rcoCNval for the same period. It grew out of the fact that Saudi 
Arabia had qualified for assistance under the Mutual Defense Assist* 
ance Program as a nation “whose ability to defend itself or to par* 
ticipate in the defense of the area is important to the securi^ of 
the United States." 

There is little doubt that the growth of Saudi-American friendship 
hinged to a pronounced degree upon the spectacular de\’clopinent 
of the Arabian oil resources by Aramco. Commercial production 
began only in IWS, but by 1950 it reached the imposing figure of 
over 25,000,000 tons a year. Thus Saudi Arabia emerged as the sec- 
ond largest producer In the hfiddle East — right after Iran with her 
30,000.000-lon output. The generous royalties made it possible, con- 
sequently, to raise Saudi Arabia's revenue from a meager $300,000 
in 1917 to about $90,000,000 in 19^. At an estimated total popula- 
tion of six million, this meant an income of $15 per bead, a rather 
imposing figure if we compare it ^vitb the £30 per head of soda! 
sei^CQ fuR^ in one of the most advanced countries'— Great Britain.** 

This sudden acquisiiJon of wealth had a revolutionizing effect on 
the internal situation of the country. On July 17, 1&I7, Fuad Bey 
Hamza, minister of development, announced that Saudi Arabia 
Intended to spend $270,000,000 on the technological devel^ment 
of the country In the fields of transportation, electrification, agri- 
culture and water supply, seboob, and hospitals. Following this an- 
nouncement the government, with American assbtance, launched 
large-scale plans of land reclamation. An irrigation network, artifidal 
reservoirs and catchments, water pipelines, and artesian welb were 
constructed. Paved roads were built between Jidda, ^fecca, Medina, 
and other larger centers. A Saudi Arabian air service linking the Bed 
Sea with the Persian Gulf was established under e contract mth 
Trans World Airlines. American engineers erected a huge pier in 
Jidda making its hitherto dangerous harbor easily accessible to the 
largest ships. Furthermore, entirely new harbors were buOt at Dam- 
mam and at lias Tanura. The latter had become a terminal point for 
local pipelines from Aramco’s oil fields and the site of an oil refinery. 

The Kln^s cherbhed project was to construct a railway which 
would link the capital with the eastern and western coasts. With this 
in view he sought, in 1947, an additional $100,000,000 loan from the 
United Stales, of which he secured $15,000,000 from the Impott- 
For some fafererting rentarfc* on this tnb/rct, see R.CAJ., April 1950. p. X21. 
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Export Bank. Between 1949 nnd 1951 American techn/efans con- 
structed a standard-gauge railroad between Dammam and Riyadh 
by way of the oasis of El-Kharj. Upon its completion the gmom- 
ment announced its intention to reconstruct tlie old Damascus* 
Medina railway which was destroyed by Lawrence's irregulars dur- 
ing the First World War. 

Anxious to promote unity in his vast country, Ibn Saud has put 
special stress on telephone and radio communications. To this end he 
entrusted the American Maclcay corporation with the job of erecting 
a powerful radio station in Jidda. To raise health standards in the 
country, his government after the war purchased four packaged sur- 
plus hospitals from the American army. It also invited representatives 
of the American University in Beirut to make a study and present 
recommendations concerning public education facilities.** 

This partnership with America and the attendant growth in wealth 
greatly enhanced Ibn Saud's prestige among the Arab stales of the 
Middle East. Moreover, by his diampionship of the Palestinian Arabs 
the King added new laurels to his growing popularity. Even the rela- 
tively advanced and sophisticated Egyptians began to pay attention 
to the deeds and words emanating from the desert capital of Riyadh. 
And Farouk and his ministers were glad to have Ibn Saud’s support 
in their opposition to the Greater Syria scheme. In 1947 Cairo was 
pleasantly flattered when Ibn Saud came to Egypt on the first 
state visit he ever paid to a foreign capital. The trip of King Abdullah 
of Transjordan to Riyadh in 1948 in the midst of the Palestinian crisis 
further accentuated Ibn Saud’s growing stature in Arab affairs. Saudi 
Arabia ceased to be an isolated island in the Arab world and began 
to assert her vveigbt in the politics of the region. This was perhaps 
best illustrated during the Syrian crisis of 1949 when Saudi Arabia 
not only played an important role in bringing about Husni Zaim’s 
reorientation, but also made fuD use of her new economic pou'er by 
granting Syria a substantial loan for development 

With all these djanges there was a paradox in Saudi Arabia’s posi- 
tion. On the one hand, she was growing in strength and influence and 
she was undergoing, with American assistance, a real technological 
revolution. On the other hand, htr government and her social system 

1* An InteiesUcg first-hand account of Saudi Arabian accomplishments may be 
found in H. SL John B. Philby, 'XJoIden Jubilee in Sa’udi Arabia,” R.CuiJ-. 
April 1950. For more recent plans and developments, consult Richard IL Sanger, 
“Ibn Saud’s Program for Arabia,” Uiddle East Journal, April 1947. 
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were stationary, and bot!) tlic King and his associates tcnadoxisly 
clung to tlic old traditions. Ibn Saud remained an absolute monarch 
subject only to the limitations of Islamic laws. Ills govcmmwit con- 
tinued along strictly patriarchal lines. The kingdom was divided into 
two parts: the Ncjd and the Ilejaz, with his sons Saud and Faisal 
acting as viceroys of these provinces. Emir Saud ss’as the heir- 
apparent and the commander-ln-cWcf of the army. Emir Faisal, re- 
siding in Mecca, was ako foreign minister of the kingdom. Because 
of the ban on inRdcls In tlie holy cities, he had to transact business 
with foreign diplomatic representatives tlirough Sheikh Yasin, lus 
under-secretary. Foreign legations and embassies were not located 
in Biyadh, but in Jidda, which rendered all negotiations slmv and 
cumbersome. Tlie government continued to frown upon the entry of 
aliens Into the land, and frequently foreigners with legitimate busi- 
ness In Saudi Arabia found ft difHcuIt to obtain N-isas. 

The King seemed to be much more Interested In fechnolegicaj im- 
provements than, for example. In the spread of education among his 
subjects, of whom 93 per cent rcmalniid illiterate. In fact, the short- 
age of properly trained talent among Saudi Arabians was such that a 
largo number of positions in ihc government have had to be en- 
trusted to citizens of more advanced Arab countries. Such were Yu- 
suf Yasin, vice-minister of foreign affairs, a native of Lattakia; Fuad 
Ifamza, ambassador in Paris, a Dnizc from Lebanon; and Hafez 
Wahba, minister la London, an Egyptian of Nejdi ancestry. 

Despite all thb, the technological progress of the country had af- 
fected social relationships. There had been a gro\vth in urban popu- 
lation. Tlie country was rapidly acquiring a class of industrial work- 
ers, skilled and unskilled, and of artisans conversant with modem 
mechanics. The electrification of certain to^vns had modified the pat- 
tern of dally life. A small “white collar" class of industrial and gov- 
ernment employees was gradually forming. Contacts with the outside 
world through association with American technicians were being 
broadened. And the Increasing prosperity of the country was not 
without effect on the standard of living and habits of the population. 

Thus, in the mid-twentieth century change had come even to the 
heart of Arobia Dcserta. It had come mainly as the result of 
discovery of oil and ensuing American activity. By the old standards 
one might say that Saudi Arabia had become an American sphere of 
Influence. Thb might be so, but there was nothing exclusive in the 
Saudi-Amcrican relationship to make it comparable to British treaty 
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anangements Egypt, Iraq, or Jordan. Obviously it was unreal- 
istic to underestimate the power of Uie American dollar and its abil- 
ity to compete with other inQuences. But despite her dependence on 
the United States Saudi Arabia retained full freedom to treat with 
other countries and to foUmv policies not always compatible with 
American objectives in this part of the world. 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 1950’S 
The internal changes which began in the Saudi Idngdom with the 
discovery of oil in its subsoil became even more pronounced in the 
1950’s. On December SO, 1950, the Saudi government and Aramco 
concluded an agreement establishing a 50-50 profit formula, thus in- 
creasing substantially the government's revenue from oil operations. 
The amounts paid by the company to the King’s treasury rose stead- 
ily from around $150,000,000 a year — a sum obtained after the new 
agreement— to well over $250,000,000 by 1956. This sudden influx 
of money brought a number of new problems to this underdevel- 
oped and conservative country. Owing to tlie patriarchal character 
of Its system, no division traditionally existed between the Kln^s 
purse and the public treasury. But with the grovrfng need for an 
orderly financial administration the Saudi government began In 
1951-1952 to publish annua) budgets. The next logical step was to 
establish a central bank of issue. Tbe latter took the form of the 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, which, nevertheless, was barred 
from engaging in normal banking activities by Koranic injunctions. 
Among other steps tovvard modemizabon could be listed the crea- 
tion of a Council of Ministers in October 1953 and of a niunber of 
new Ministries, such as Education, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
which testified to growing govenunental responsibilities in various 
sectors of the national life. 

The basic problem, however, revolves not around changes in ad- 
ministrative structure but around proper utilization of revenues 
from oil for the public benefiL Improvements have occurred in the 
field of transportation (the Dammam-Biyadh Railroad was com- 
pleted in 1952), in harbor development, and in an increase in 
hospital and school facilities. But critics maintain tfiat an undue pro- 
portion of fimds has been diverted to unproductiv’e chazmels and 
that the high standards of probi^ respect^ in old Arabia are rap- 
idly vanishing under the nefarious influence of easily acquired 
wealth- While these criticisnis cannot be easily dismissed, a few 
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points may be advanced to keep tie probJem of Saudi finances in 
proper perspective. In the first place, the kingdom faces a situation 
without precedent in its history. The change from a pastoral econ- 
omy whose chronic deficits had to be supplemented by pilgrim fees 
and spending to an economy based on a steady influx of nearly 
astronomical revenue from one giaat industry has been so abrupt 
that no human being used to the old way of life can fairly be 
blamed for experiencing a measure of confusion and indecision. In 
the second place, no government operates in a political vacuum. 
The Saudi political system has this peculiarity that in order to keep 
powerful tribes out of mischief the King has to pay them steady 
subsidies. This item has always accounted for a considerable portion 
of Saudi expenditures. Even svith the gradual diminution of the 
tribes’ importance and a shift of the locus of power toward the 
urban centers, money still had to be spent to keep the countryside 
quiet, either by direct donations or by the upkeep of irregular forces 
which supplement— and counterbalaoce— the strength of the regu- 
lar army. Moreover, the death on November 9, 1953, of King Ibn 
Saud and the ascension of his oldest surviving son, Saud ibn Ab- 
dul Aaiz, introduced new hclors into the power relationships la 
the country, and these ate likely to affect the finandal structure as 
svell. 

Fortunately for the stabib'ty and security of the kingdom, the suc- 
cession was without incident. Upon the old King’s death, Saud was 
promptly proclaimed king by those members of his family and nota- 
bles who were around him at the time. His numerous brothers and 
relatives, tribal chieftains, the leading ulema, the big merchants, 
and the governors subsequently paid him homage assuring him of 
their unswerving loyalty. At the same time his younger brother, 
Emir Faisal, was proclaimed crown prince. This appointment is in- 
dicative of the basically unsettled question of the succession. Ac- 
cording to accepted Western patterns in hereditary monarchies the 
new King’s eldest son should have been appointed cro%vn prince. 
That this did not occur in Saudi Arabia was due primarily to the 
dispositions of Ibn Saud in this respect But it also reflected the lack 
of a firm institutional framework and, by the same token, the power 
of a strong individual in maKets of succession. 

In contrast to his father, the new King from the very beginning 
was bound by arrangements not his own. Nor could he disregard 
his brothers and uncles or the early comrades-in-anns of his father, 
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especially the leading Wahliabi ulema. He also inherited from Ibn 
Saud a body of roj’al advisors, mostly of foreign, though Arab, ori- 
gin who, by virtue of their superior education and ^eatcr intOTa- 
tional experience, had assumed a position of influence in the king- 
dom. These are the traditionalist forces, and the nmv King, brought 
up as he was in a traditionalist environment, finds it wise and proper 
to heed their advice. 

At the same time he cannot ignore the rise of new forces and 
trends, the inevitable outcome of changing economic conditions. 
These ne%v forces can be listed as industrial labor (Aramco had its 
first major strike a month before the new King’s ascension, the work- 
ers demanding the right to form trade unions); the white-collar 
class, substantially reinforced by Palestinian refugees; the growing 
merchant and entrepreneurial class, sometimes of obscure social 
origins, which owes its position to the opportunities presented by 
the expanding oil industry and the influx of wealth; the Western- 
trained college graduates who are b^inning to staff Saudi gos'em- 
ment departments; and the tegular army, whose young oiEcers are 
not only receiving professional military training but are also ex- 
posed to new ideas about the government and sode^ as a result 
of their foreign contacts. 

Most of these groups, both the old and the new, have to be cataaed 
to in some degree either by direct outlays of cash or by political 
behavior to obtain their approvaL Inasmuch as the center of power 
is still located in the conservative camp, the King definitely leans 
toward the latter. On numerous occasions he has proclaimed bis 
attachment to reli^on and to the Sharia as the only basis of legal 
order in the kingdom; he has fully upheld the complete ban on 
liquor introduced shortly befOTe the death of his father; he has 
maintained the existing injunctions against movie theaters, music 
halls, and similar kinds of entertainment; he has shown special 
interest in pilgrimage matters and in the upkeep of the holy places; 
and he has promulgated rigorous laws forbidding Saudi youth to 
be educated abroad in other thnn academic institutions and pro- 
hibiting investment of Saudi capita) ia foreign countries. 

The newer groups are inarticulately refonnist and also nationalist 
In this diey conform to the general pattern in the rest of the Middle 
£ast. However, as yet they lad: an organization or even a strong 
link with any specific social stratum. Western-educated Saudis often 
belong to the leading families of the kingdom and consequently 
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they do not lack opportunities for advancement in this conservative 
society. Hence, though fully aware of the shortcomings of the older 
generation, they are too vreU off to become iconoclastic. Ho'vever, 
humbler elements are also getting an education, and not to be dis- 
missed is (he influence of Egyptian school teachers and military in- 
structors and of Palestinian and I^evantine clerks and officials upon 
the shaping of the social consciousness of the country. In the east- 
ern part of the kingdom the proximi^ of Bahrein svith its more 
sophisticated elements has added another potentially disturbing 
factor. 

In the spring of J95S tberc were rumblings in the hfiddle East 
about some disaffection in Saudi Arabia, and Les’antine newspapers 
published accoimts of repressive measures taken against the trouble- 
makers. Saudi missions abroad staunddy denied these stories, claim- 
ing that they had originated in the minds of enemies. As a close 
chedc on the veracity of such reports is ertremely difficult, one can 
only speculate about the significance of some persoooel shifts (and 
disappearances ), the expulsion of certain Levantine elements," and 
concentrations of Irregular forces in a number of strategic points of 
the kingdom. It may not be inaccurate to say that if there is any 
question of reformism, the latter represents a mental attitude rather 
than an organized movement Under the conditions prevailing in 
Saudi Arabia, the challenge to stabibty would come not from the 
newer strata but from rivalries, should such occur, in the royal 
family itself. The events that shook Yemen in the spring of 1955 
(see p, 463 below) night serve as a pattern in this respect Up to 
the present there have been no outward signs of disharmony within 
the royal clatr. King Sauds authority being publicly acknowledged 
by his brothen. 

With regard to nadonalism. to which reference has already been 
made, it has not only gone hand in band mth the awakening of the 
new social groups in the kingdom but it has infected conservative 
circles as well. \Vbetbcr the latter are genuinely nationalistic or 
whether they regard nationalism as another device to strengthen 
their position of power is an open question. At any rate Saudi Ara- 
bia, formerly free of other than tribal and religious loyalties, is 

*• In the spring of 1935 « Urge nemsbes cf Palestialans, with ■ few Lebanese 
and Syrians, mostly employed by Aramew were expelM from Saudi Arabia. 
It was understood that this measure was directed in part against the Syrian 
National-Social Party (PJ*J!.), which allegedly had found recruits among 
(hose expelled. 
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beginning to acquire the nationalist pattern characteristic of more 
advanced, formerly colonial perries. 

SAUDI FOREIGN RELATIONS IN THE 1930‘S 

Ever since Uie accession of King Sand, Saudi foreign policy has 
empliasized national sovereignty and the kingdom’s role as a lead- 
ing Arab and Islamic power. No doubt this conforms to the spirit 
of the times, but It also reflects the nesv King’s position, which b 
different from that of his father. Wliilc tlje late Ibn Saud did his 
best to maintain friendly relations with tljc United States and ac- 
cepted as a fait accompli Britain's pre-eminent status on the south- 
ern and eastern fringes of the Arabian Peninsula, his successor lias 
des'cloped a new approach to these problems. Drawing ever closer 
to Eg)p^ despite a radical difference in their internal sj'stems, 
King Saud soon emerged as a proponent of neutralism, a champion 
of Arab Palestine and North Africa, an advocate of Yemen’s claims 
to the disputed areas in the Aden borderland, and an archenemy of 
the Baghdad Pact To most of these matters, of counc, his father 
was not indifferent but he nes’er allowed any of them to os'cr* 
shadow the rilal Interests of his country, as he conceived them in 
his untutored yet realistic way. Consequently he played sudi 
minor difficulties as might have arisen between hkn and the British 
co n cerning the unsettle boundaries, and he referred to the Amexi* 
cans of Aramco as his "partners.” 

Shortly before his death a dispute arose bet^veen his government 
and Britain concerning the Buraimi oasis situated at the junction of 
Saudi Arabia, Muscat-Oman, and the Trudal Coast Reportedly rich 
in oil, this cluster of desert \-iUages was claimed both by the British- 
protected coastal riders and by Saudi Arabia. FoUerwing Saud’s ad- 
s'ent to the throne, the matter re-emerged as the cause of mutual 
recriminations betiveen London and Riyadh. Here is a tjpical ex- 
ample of a dispute in which the alleged existence of oil in the oasis 
seems to have played a secondary role to national prestige, at least 
from the Saudi standpoint In July 3954 Britain and Saudi Arabia 
agreed to submit the quarrel to international arbitration Eventually, 
after thorough preparation of the case by the laivycrs and e:q>erts 
of both parties, it was solved in a dramatic and imeaj^ected way- 
Accusing Saudi Arabia of a campaign of bribory in the oasis to 
bring about a solution favorable to herself, the British member of 
the arbitration tribunal resided in October 1955 shortly before the 
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pxpoctwl rrndcring of the \Tt(lict. Unable to reassemble Uie tri- 
Ininal fn fls full strength, fts president, a Belgian Jurist, followed 
suit, tl)us bringing tl>e proceedings to on cnA To the accusations 
leveled at them tlie Saudis retorted that Britain had scuttled the nr« 
bitration proceeilings In onlicipatfon of on adverse decision. Shortly 
aftervvard British-officered troops of tJte Sultan of Muscat and the 
Shfilkh of Abu Dhabi occupied the oasis, forcibly removing a Saudi 
police detachment Saudi Arabia protested and threatened to bring 
a eompl.'iint to the United Nations. 

Hie Burafmi dispute is symptomatic of the generally deteriorating 
rebtions wJtli Britain. Tliese relations embrace other questions too, 
foremost of wbicb are Britain's support for the Ilashimites in Iraq 
and Jordan and her sponsorship of tlic Baghdad alliance. King 
Saud s stand against the brier is cbimed to stem from his concern 
for the welfare of the Arab League and the cause of Arab unity. 
Tills pjtnidcs, bmvevcr. only a partial clue to behavior the motives 
of which are much more eompte*. It is highly probable that a de- 
sire to obtain prestige and to cater to popubr preferenoes in the 
Arab world and abo, possibly, fear of llashimite retribution for the 
defeat of thirty years earlier figured prominently among the reasons 
that prompted him to oppose the pact so vehemently. Amply pro- 
vided ss-itir fiin<b. King Sattd freely used hb nmv economic power 
to back up his foreign policy. Tlie loan of SIO.OOO.OOO to Syria in 
the fall of loss seem^ to prove this point. •• It was publicly asserted 
abroad Uiat Saudi influence was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the riots tliat shook Jordan and its monarchy in lJ»e winter of 
1955-1930." The upheaval follosved reports that the Jordanian gov- 
ernment planned to adhere to the Baghdad Fact. 

To sum up, Biitish-Saudi rebtions by the end of 1935 had reached 
tlicir lowest lc\-cl in a luU-ccnluiy, and the freely circubted rumors 
that a British-protected Penbn Gulf federation was to be estab- 
lished under a Hashimltc prince did noUiing to restore mutual trust 
and friendship. 

A* for Saudi-American rebtions. they also suBered some decline, 
but not as much as did Saudi rebtions svith Britain. Thanks to the 
tact and foresight of Aramco’s management, the company was 
spared the tribubtions which other less fortunate corporations cx- 

•* By virtue of a IreaJy of wonomte eo-c^rsUon, concluiin) oo Nowmber 9. 
1055. S<^«p. 3tl above. 

See p. M5 cbove. 
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perienced in some neighboring coantrics. The one major issue that 
beclouded Saudi-Aramco relations ^vas a controversy about the 
tankers. In February 1954 the Saudi Arabian government concluded 
an agreement %vith Aristotle Onassis, a Greek shipping magnate, con- 
cerning transport of oil in his tankers. This was contested by Aramco 
as violating its concession. Because the parties were unable to resolve 
the dispute by negotiation, they presented it to arbitration, which is 
still pending. However much the King may have been encouraged by 
his nationalist counselors to follow an anti-American line, it seems 
unlikely that he will fol]o^v an extremist policy reminiscent of hios- 
sadegh. The basic American asset in the Arabian Peninsula is prob- 
ably secure. 

Another tangible point of interest is the Dhahran air base, leased 
to the United States for five years on June 18, 1951. In v^e^v of the 
fact that the leasehold agreement contained promises of arms sup- 
plies, which, according to the Saudis, have not been kept by tbe 
United States, tbe question has arisen as to Saudi %viUiDgi}ess to 
prolong tbe agreement. It should be pointed out, however, that tbe 
United States is not the only beneficiary in this deal, inasmuch as 
Saudi Arabia, in addition to being paid for the use of the base, 
receives training for the officers of her air force under American 
instructors. Moreover, no matter how critical of anti-Soviet alliances 
the Saudis may be, they cannot ignore tbe fact that tbe presence of 
this base on their territory constitutes one of the strongest deterrents 
to a possible Soviet thrust toward the oil-rich Persian Gulf area. Thus 
it is by no means certain that Saudi Arabia would ^villfully reject 
such a safeguard to her independence. It was, perhaps, considera- 
tions of this sort which caused the Saudi gowmmeiit to go slow 
when Russia offered arms in the late summer of 1955. It is true that, 
after a period of silence and secrecy, ft was the Saudis themselves 
who publicized tbe offer, but this appeared more like a bar^iining 
device in their relations with the West than a serious intention to 
accept the proposal 

In the case of less vital interests, however, the Riyadh government 
has been much more intractable. In August 1954 it rather abruptly 
dismissed the American Point Pour mission after three years of op- 
eration. Time and again it has gone on record as highly critical of 
America's preferential treatment of Israel, an issue which never 
ceases to supply fuel to Arab grievances against the West 
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Yemen 


I N CONTRAST to Saudi Arabia, the ancient land of Yemen does 
not have much political history to record. Known in antiquity as 
Arabia Felix, this mountainous country is fortunate in baving more 
rainfall and more fertile soil than the rest of Arabia and, as a conse' 
quence, is able to support a relatively dense population of about three 
and one>haIf million. Dominated by the Zaidi sect of the Shia branch 
of Islam, Yemen has also a considerable ptopordon of Sunnis, as well 
as— until recently — about 90,000 Jews.‘ Until 1918 Yemen formed a 
part of the Ottoman Empire, the ruler of its highland Zaidi region, 
Imam Yehya, enjoying local autonomy under Turkish sovereignty. 
Yehya remained faithful to Turley during the First World War, but 
his anti-AUy stand had no practical influence on the conduct of the 
war in the Middle East Tfae Turldsb garrison in Yemen was for the 
most part isolated from the rest of the Ottoman forces, and Yehya’s 
pro-Tuikish policy was to a great extent neutralized hy the pro-Ally 
attitude of his northern neighbors, the Idrisi princes of Asir. 

After World War I 

After the war Imam Yehya emerged as an independent ruler, largely 
by default, inasmuch as there was no power ready and willing to 
assume imperial responsibiliUes in the area. No oEBcial proclamation 
r On September 10, 19S0, Edwaid M. M. Waibuig, chairman of tbe fotat 
Distribution Committee, anoouDced that ft was expected that hy September 19 
virtually all of Yemen's 50,000 Jews would have emigrated to Israel. This migra- 
tion was popularly known as "Opentian Flying Carpet” and resulted from the 
growing tension that had developed betMen the Arab and Jewish communities 
of Yemen after the Falestiiuan war. 
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of indqjcndence w’as ever Issued In Sana, but Ychya quite obviously 
did not consider himself Ixjund dlhcr by tlie Mudros armistice pro- 
\‘isions or by the earlier Brltlsb-Ottoman agreements regarding the 
boundaries in Arabia. 

Follou-ing the armistice British troops larded on a few points of 
the Yemen coast and helped evacuate the svartime TurVish garrison. 
na\*ing accomplished this tasV, they handed o\-ct the port of Lohcla 
to their Idrisi allies while retaining temporarily the port of Hodelda. 
These actions greatly irkctl Imam Ychya, who claimed historical title 
to the whole of Yemen (and not to only the Zaidi-inlubitcd high* 
lands). Consequently, at the end of 1019 he {ns*aded Dala and a few 
other frontier districts of the British Aden Protectorate hoping thereby 
to compel the British to evacuate llodcida. This they did In January’ 
1921, but instead of gMng it to Yemen they turned it wer to Asir. 
Ychya thus found himself cut oil from hvo valuable Red Sea ports. 
For over Eve years the Idrisls were in possession of the coastal plain, 
known as the Tihama, but Uic rise of Ibn Saud seriotisly undermined 
their position. Profiting from Uieir weakness. Yebya, Jn March 1925, 
launched an attack and, following a brief campaign, captured Ho- 
dclda and Loheia. By this act he extended his dominions to the coastal 
lowland, gaining secure access to the Red Sea and acquiring control 
of the trade routes between the above-mentioned ports and Sana, the 
capital. The international repercussions of this dei-elopment were 
hvofold: on the one hand, the hitherto independent Asir principality 
was partitioned beUscen Yemen and the Hcjaz, Asirs Idrisi rulers 
accepting Ibn Saud’s suzerainty in October 1926; on the other, British- 
controlled Aden suffered economically because of the diversion of 
trade with the Yemen interior from Aden to Hodeida. This, in turn, 
suited Italian interests in the region. Italy, already in control of 
Eritrea on the opposite side of the Red Sea, vie%ved Yemen as an area 
for commercial and political expansion. By securing a foothold in 
Yemen she might find herself sitting astride the southern reaches of 
the Red Sea, thus threatening the British life line. 

Such a development, were it to occur, was definitely not in the 
British interesL Moreover, Britsdn had come to regard the whole of 
the Arabian peninsula as her exdusive sphere to which something 
like a British Monroe doctrine should apply. Britain’s attitude was 
not so much dictated by imperial rapaciousness (she derivied no 
direct profit from her dealings wiBi Arab chieftains whom she usually 
had to subsidize) as by the derire to keq) other powers away from 
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the approaches to lodia. Yet \i4iile it was relati^’ely easy lor Britain 
to establish her supremacy over tbe small sheikhdoms and sultanates 
of the eastern and southern coast of Arabia, it was more difficult to 
extend if to the inaccessible highland fastness of Yemeru Being un- 
prepared to establish her control by outright conquest (as she had 
done in Aden in the nineteenth century) Britain had to rely on diplo- 
macy. 

firtiuh-lfaltan Ricalry 

In the diplomatic duel with Italy Britain su^eied defeats. Between 
January and February 1825 Sir Gilbert Clayton spent nearly a month 
in Sana trying to reach some agTeement with die Imam, especially in 
view of the latter’s continued occupation of the border areas in the 
Aden Protectorate. But his mission ended in failure. By contrast, 
on September 2. 1926, Italy succeeded in concluding with Vemen a 
ten-year trea^ of friendship and commerce by which she recognized 
Yemen's *fuU and absolute iadependence.* a step which Britain 
so far had failed to take. In June 1927 a Yemeni nussloo headed by 
Yebya’s second son paid a state visit to Italy. Tbe Yemenites were 
received by Victor Emmanuel and Mussolini and were shown Italian 
industrial establishments. As aresult both parties signed an additional 
agreement providing for the purchase of anas by tbe Yemen govern- 
ment 

In the meantime, Bridsh-Yemeni rdations bad taken a turn for the 
worse. Imam Vehya bad ooC only not evacuated the Aden districts 
occupied in 1919 but had renewed his aggressive tactics by repeatedly 
raiding the Protectorate in 1927 and 1928. In the latter year he con- 
cluded a treaty with the Soviet Union, pennitting the establishment 
of a Soviet commercial mission in Sana. Ccaning as it did in tbe year 
of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern and of pronounced Anglo- 
Soviet tension, this treaty was indicative of the Imam's growing 
defiance. Tbe British retaliated by using tbe Royal Air Forc^ which 
drove the Yemenites back to the original boimdaiies and forced 
them to sue for a truce. Imam Yehya was still unwilling to repudiate 
his claim to flje Aden territory, but by 1931 he decided not to pess 
it any further and agreed to eater iota negotiations with the Britisb. 
His change of heart was due in part to the rise of the Wahhabi power 
to tbe north of his boundaries and in part to fear lest the British 
exploit his differences with the Sunni tribes of the Tihama plain and 
induce them to rise in open rebellion. The protracted negotiations led 
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, 1,5 conclusion, on FcbruJsy 11, 19»l, at the Brlllsli-Ycmcnl Trcaly 
(Sana which psovlclcd tor friendship, mutual crKspcralion, and the 
l<«"nlllon of the slolus l(uo on Use Aden boundary for the neat forty 

ars The Brilfsh fafied to get from the Imam a definitercnuQcfaUon 
of hfs territorial elafms, the explanation being tljat the Imam was 
nrm-ented by religious rcslricllons from changing the God-ordained 
iKwndaries of Ids countrj*. Yemen $ complete Independence was given 
express recognition. 

Tlic next month Yemen fought a war with Saudi Arabia, Defeated, 
Imam Ychya adopted a much more cautious policy toward his formi- 
dable northern neighbor. 

Ychya’s gradual reconciliation with Britain did not dcBect him. 
however, from his basic policy of opposing British penetration and of 
favoring contacts with other powers. His was the only Arab country 
in which no British representative was permitted to reside. Relations 
with Sana were handled for Britain by the British governor of Aden, 
and the only Britishers living in Yemen were a medical mlssionaiy 
with his wife and hvo assistants. 

Anxious to preserve complete freedom of action the Imam In 1933 
concluded treaties svith Holland and France, but it was Italy that 
remained his principal partner. In 2936 the Italo-Yemeni treaty of a 
decade before was reomved for one year. Next year an Italian mission 
visited Sana and on October 15, with Impressive ceremonies, signed 
a new twenty-five-year treaty with the Imam. A number of Italian 
doctors and engineers were Invited to establish themselves in the 
country, and a quantity of arms was supplied by Italy. 

The treaty of 1937 constituted the apogee of the Italian iaBuence 
in Yemen. We must not forget, however, that in their essence Italo- 
Yemeni relations were no more than a function of Italo-Eritish rela- 
tions. Therefore any improvement in the latter svas bound to be 
reflected in a lessening of the Italian penetration of Yemen. By an 
agreement signed on April 16^ 1938, Britain and Italy temporarily 
composed their differences, regulating their respective positions in 
the Middle East In the aimexes to the agreement both parties under- 
took not to acquire "a privileged position of a political character" in 
Saudi Arabia or Yemen but to prevent other powers from doing so, 
not to intervene in the internal matters of this region, and to refrain 
from mutually hostile propaganda.* The last provision stemmed 
mainly from British objections to the Italian broadcasts beamed to 
the Arab world from Bari 

* Tcrt la Cmd. 6726 of 2 9SS. 
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The Second Wortd War and Its Effects 

As for ihe Imam, he conlinued to show his preference for the Axis. 
In 1038 he sent one of his sons to Tolyo to atttmd the fnauguralion 
of a new mosque. During the Second World War he remained neutral. 
Tlie full story of the pressures that the belligerents brought to bear 
upon him has not yet been revealed, but it is Jenown that a few British 
emissaries including the well-hnosvn Arabist hiiss Fre)-a Stark visited 
Sana in that period.* The British victory at £l>AlameIn undoubtedly 
had a cooling effect on Ych^-a's pro-AxIs proclivities, and soon after- 
ward, on February 2Q, 1W3, the Imam ordered the arrest of forty 
Italians and two Germans, thus silencing two pro-Axis radio stations 
operating in his tenitorj-. This action «as accompanied by the sev- 
CTcncc of diplomatic relations with the Axis powers. In March 1945 
Yemen joined the Arab League but, in contrast to other Arab states, 
she did not declare war on Germany and /spaa and did not qualify for 
participation in the San Francisco conference. Yemen was admitted 
to the United Nations In 19-t7 as a result of a later appL'cation. 

Alter the war Yemen graduallyabandooed her traditional isolation 
and, like some other countries in the Middle East, sought to replace 
former Axis links by economic and political bonds with the United 
States. First contacts with Americans bad been made as early as 
1030 when Charles Crane and K. S. Twilchel! visited Sana to help 
Yemen in the exploitation of natural resources. In April 19-16 the fint 
American diplomatic mission headed by Colonel William Eddy con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce and friendship with the Imam, followed 
by the establishment on May 11 of regular diplomatic relations. A 
year later, on May 24, both countries signed an agreement granting 
Yemen credit up to Sl.OOO.OOO for the purchase of American surplus 
property, and in the foUovving July one of Vchya’s sons, Prince Seif 
el-Islam Abdullah made a trip to the United States, where he saw 
President Truman and held coovenations vvith varioiis American 
industrialists. 


Internal Crisis of 2943 

Early in I&IS Yemen was ibo scene of dramab’e events which 
focused upon her, temporarily, the attenbon of the outside world. On 
February 17 of that year Sayld Abdullah ibn Abmed eMVarir, former 

*Sce Iftfold rngram*, “A Journey in the Vemen," BC.AJ., Jan. 1946, 
Freya M. Slailt, The Arab htand, Tha Middle East, 1939-1943 (New Yerlc. 
ch. oo Yemen. 
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governor oF I lodcida and minister of state, executed a coup d Hat, in 
the course of which Imam Ych)'a, his prime minister, Qadi AbtluHab 
cl-Omari, Ychya’s two sons, Hussein and Moshtn, and a few oUicr 
pcrsons'closc to the Imam were assassinated.* Sayld Abdullah pro- 
claimed himself Imam and appointed Ychja's shrth son, Emir Seif 
cMIaqq Ibrahim, his prime minister. Ibrahim was a leader of the 
Free Yemeni Party, a group icprcscnling the commercial and land- 
owning "bourgeoisie" of Yemen, who had gro\vn increasingly restive 
imdcr Ychya's old-fashioned and despotic rule. In 1916 Ibrahim had 
escaped to Aden, %\'hencc he came when the rebellion broJee out 
As to Sayld Abdullah, he belonged to a prominent family svbose 
members had ruled Yemen in tlie past 

A few days alter tlic coup a dvil war broVc out The cro%s’n prince, 
Emir Seif cl-Islam Ahmed, gos'cmor of Taiz, defied the new rulers, 
proclaimed himsc)f Imam, and, gathering a force of Joj-aJ /oMowers, 
launched an attack on Sana. In the meantime the Arab League, which 
met to consider (he problem of recognition, decided to send a spcdal 
commission to Yemen to study the situation. This commission never 
reached Its destination, badng spent considerable time in lUj'adh 
before proceeding southward. On March 15 Crown Prince Ahmed 
succeeded In conquering Sana. Sayid Abdullah and his principal 
assodates were captured and after a summary trial eseeuted. A new 
government was formed. It included Mohammed Raghib Bey, Vehj’a's 
foreign minister, who resumed his old posib'on. The Arab L«gue w’as 
thus faced with a new situation. Opinions varied, but in Ae end 
Ibn Saud's dew prevailed. Tbe Wahhabi ruler condemned the regi- 
dde and at one moment appeared ready to intervene in Emir Ahmed’s 
favor. Deferring to bis views, the Arab League dedded to uphold the 
principle of legitimacy and atanieetingin Betruton March 21 granted 
its recognition to Seif el-Abmed as the Imam of Yemen. Recognitions 
from other countries soon followed. 

Yemen’s Jntematlanal Position tn the 195(fs 

On March 10, 1931, Yemen and Britain signed a new treaty de- 
signed to improve their mutual relarioos. Its principal innov’ation 
was a clause providing for the exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives, Yemen having been reluctant to permit British diplomats to 
reside in the country. The treaty also provided for co^aperation in 

* For a detailed account of flus oisi^ see Eric Macro, "Vonen: A Brief Sorv^," 
a.C-4J., Jan. 1949. 





the do-elopmcnt ol Yemen, should ll>c latter so request; the creation 
of a mired committee to deal with frontier problems; a mutual 
pledge not to change the ftatux quo in the border regions until the 
committee finbhes Its work; and a promise to curb hostile propa* 
ganda against each other. 

Despite this treaty Yemenl*British relations suffered a marked de- 
terioration almost immediately afterward. The main cause was tie 
unsettled territorial question and. In particular, the uidely divergent 
attitudes of the parties toward the area situated behveen Yemen 
proper and Aden Colony, f.e., the Aden Protectorate. Composed of 
a number of petty principalities, this large strctcli of land equivalent 
in size to Critala, Scotland, Wales, and Northern Irebnd had at one 
time or another belonged to the dominion of the ZaidJ imams of 
Sana, who were nes-cr reconciled to Its subjection to British rule. 
Moreov-cr, m-en as late as 1934— the time of the Erst Anglo- Yemeni 
treaty— British interests In this whole area were represented by no 
more tlun two of&dab: a political secretary and a political ofEcer, 
svbese main function, perforce, was to maintain liaison with Pro- 
tectorate chiefs rather than to conduct a regular adminUtration. 
As a result, the chiefs were largely left to their o%™ devices, and 
Uie looseness of British control tended to emphasize thdr almost 
Independent status. So long os this was the case, Yemen tolerated 
if she did not fully accept the ttaim quo. 

But Britain's restrained policy underwent considerable change, 
especially after \V'otId \Var II. In contrast to other areas in her 
Empire where she gradually reduced her responsibilities, in the 
Aden Protectorate Britain began to assert her dominance. This 
came about principally in two ways. In the first pbec, she embarked 
upon a policy aiming at Improvement of the social and economic 
conditions in the protected principalities. This led to en increase 
in her administrative personnel of 9,000 per cent as compared to 
tiie number in 1334, naturally creating uneasiness in Yemen, which 
was always isolationist and suspicious of foreigners in close proxim- 
ity. In the second place, in the early 1950's the British launched a 
project to unite the sultans, emirs, and sheikhs of the Protectorate 
in a federation, hfore precisely, the scheme was expected to com- 
prise eighteen principalities of the West Aden Protectorate. Its 
principal objective, poliHcaliy, would be to consolidate the British 
position in the area. Yemen rather naturally took a strong dislike 
to this plan inasmuch os she was loath to witness a gradual amal- 
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gamatlon of the separate petty states into a strong political unit 
under an aegis other than her own. 

Added to this were two other considerations, both related to the 
internal situation in Yemen. The first and perhaps more important 
of the tNvo was linked to the composition of Yemen’s population. 
This svas comprised of bvo principal groups: the Shafii and the 
Zaidi, representing hvo-thWs and one-third of tlie total, respec- 
tively. The Zaidis, inhabiting the mountainous interior, held a domi- 
nant position, the kings, nobles, and principal officeholders always 
being of Zaidi faith. The lowlands were peopled mostly by Shafiis 
as were the petty states of the Aden Protectorate. Consequently, the 
establishment of a predominantly Shafii federation implied the pos- 
sibility that this new political center might compete with the imams 
of Sana for the loyalty of their Shafii subjects and thus endanger 
Zaidi supremacy in Yemen. The second consideration was that the 
markedly conservative government of Yemen could not remain 
oblivious to actual or contemplated changes to the economic and 
social life of the Aden Protectorate, inasmuch as any obvious con- 
trast be^veen the two areas was apt to prove disruptive to Yemen’s 
internal stability. 

• For these reasons the Yemen government fought the Aden federa- 
tion plan, resorting to a variety of methods to achieve its objective. 
For instance, it reverted to raAer truculent bdiavior Nvith regard to 
border areas. As a result, border toddents increased to number, 
sometimes assuming the proportioiis of a major Yemeni incursion 
into the Aden Protectorates A Yeroeoi siege of Fort Mukheiras in 
December 1954 exemplified this tendency. The Aden authorib’es, on 
their part, reacted to these tofiltratiozu by retofordng the British- 
oScered levies and policing the troubled areas with the Boyal Air 
Force. Yemen’s tactics did not stop there. The Imams government 
resorted to propaganda and other inducements to win over a num- 
ber of disaffected chie^ in the Aden Rrotectorate. In this respect 
Yemen profited from Che general attitude of mistrust shown by the 
petty rulers in flie Protectorate toward the British-sponsored fed- 
eration plan. These rulers saw few, if any, advantages for them- 
selves in a unification plan under British tutelage and consequently 
often leaned tmvard Yemen to this controversy. 

Not content ^vith this political action, Yemen raised certain legal 
points. She claimed that Eritato was guilty of violating her agree- 
ments, especially the treaty of 1934. which provided for the status 
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quo In the crclsting frontiers. By “fronticn" the Yemenis meant not 
only the rather wgue demarcation line between their territory and 
the Aden Protectorate but also the borders between the principal* 
ities Kithfn the Protectorate itself. They based this claim on the 
plural employed in the text of tlie treaty when referring to the 
frontiers (hmfud) and opposed the federation as lilcely to affect 
Uicsc inland border lines. In punoance of her policy of opposition, 
Yemen abo lodged protests against Britain’s actions before the 
United Nations, once in July and again in October 1954. Charging 
Britain witli "aggression," llie Yemeni delegation protested against 
the proposed federation of wliat if termed Yemeni territory and in 
addition cliallengod Britain's sovereignty In the Aden Coimy itself. 
Hje latter, it asserted In the Tnutcohip Council, was YcmcD's prop- 
ert>* ulilcli Britain had annexed by fotc& 

\\lille considerable doubts existed as to the legal s'alidity of Yc- 
mcn'i contentions, the fact remained that it was Britain’s forward 
policy in tl»is hitherto fairly quiet region which lay at the toot of the 
difficulties. Yemen’s rulers could liardly be blamed for their negative 
reaction to moves and schemes which were apt to upset the existing 
political balance. By the same token, it was not illogical for Yemen 
in her foreign policy to line up with those states in tho Arab League 
which, like herself, had had difficulties with Britain and leaned 
toward neutralism. On ali ma|or usucs posed before the League, 
Vemen stood staunchly by the Cairo-n<)’adh axis. 

fnirmol Upheaval in J955 

Reference has already been made to Yemen's nervousness about 
the effect impro’emenls In the Aden lYotectoraie might have on her 
own stability. Imam Seif eMsUm Ahmed owed his throne to the 
victory of conservative forces over the reformists and consequently 
viewed with xineoslness any movement within or without Yemen 
that w'as likely to threaten his and his allies’ hold on the country. 
Tlie ringleaders of the 1&4S coup had all been executed. Imprisoned, 
or exiled, but the real causes of rebellion remained, and important 
elemeatj within the country had been recondled to Ahmed's 
rule. The Imam virtually acknowledged the unrest when he chose 
to make Taizz his "temporary" capital, ostensibly because be would 
not honor the people of Sana, a regiradal city, with his presence. 
The truth was that the people of Sana could not forget the ruthless 
behavior and plundering in IWS by the tribesmen who had helped 
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Abmed defeat Abdullah elAVazir and his reformist government. 
Settled, industrious, and relatively prosperous, the inhabitants of 
the capital resented the supremacy of the backward tribal elements 
to whom Ahmed owed his elevatioiL To be sure, the Imam took 
steps to develop the country, mostly by inviting a few foreign ex- 
perts to cany out certain limited tedmical projects. But he did not 
adopt any comprehensive plan of development and reform, and his 
policy continued, by and large, to follow the traditional isolationist 
pattern. In the meantime, however, Yemen's participation in the 
United Nations and the Arab League, the growing number of Ye- 
meni students in Cairo and other foreign centers, and increasing 
trade contacts with the outside world tended to counter this isola- 
tionist tendency, exposing a good many people to foreign influences 
and ideas. Consequently the tension already existing between the 
conservative and ihe reformist forces was increasing. In the spring 
of 1955 it erupted in the form of a new coup that shook the king- 
dom profoundly. 

Toward the end of Ktarch 1955 the leaders of a new conspiracy 
against Imam Ahmed made common cause with disaffected army 
units. After having presented inacceptable demands to Ahmed, the 
latter struck at the royal guards in Taizz, compelling the Imam to 
flee the palace and seek refuge in the El-Udl fortress. Mediation at- 
tempted by religious notables brought no results. Instead, the te- 
h’gjous and the military leadCTs reached agreement on Mardj 31 to 
depose Ahmed and to proclaim as imam his brother and rrunister 
of foreign affairs. Seif el-lslam Abdullah. The latter was reputed to 
be a man of more liberal tendencies, having traveled widely and 
absorbed a good deal of Western culture. 

Imam Ahmed's deposition was diallenged, however, by his son 
and cro\vn prince, Seif el-lslam Mohammed el-Badr. Badr escaped 
from Taizz and reached the northern stronghold of Hajja, where he 
appealed lor aid to the Hashid and Bakin tribes whose friendship he 
and his father had consistently cultivated. These were, in fact, the 
same tribes tliat had restored Imam Ahmed to the throne in 1948 
and subsequently sacked Sana. Badr$ dramatic appeal — he report- 
edly threw down his turban and da^er in a gesture of humiliation 
— did not go unheeded. The tribesmen offered him a force of eight 
thousand men, who promptly set out to relieve Ahmed, the btter 
still besieged in El-Udi In the fierce battle that ensued between the 
anny and the tribesmen, the army was handicapped by a shortage 
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of mun/tioiM and gjjoifno, the main depot of wli/ch was In the 
fortrest. A» a result, the triUal force emerged s^ctorious. capturing 
or putting to Eight the rel>el leaden. On April 4 Imam Alimed re- 
gained Ills (Iirone. Fifteen leaden of ifie coup were promptly eie- 
cuted, the list including Ahmed* two brothen. Seif rl-hlam Ab- 
dullah, the would-be imam, and Seif el-lslam cI-Abbas, governor 
of the prm-ince of Saru, a* well ** Ahmed Ychj-a SaUyah, instructor- 
geiMTal of t>)e army. Among ll«oie armled btri bter released were 
four ions of Yemen* prime minister. Emir Seif rl-Isbm el-Hassan, 
uho at the time of the coup was on a visit to Cairo. lie u-as sub- 
retjuenfJ)' rtrrwtTd from hi* position but no other step* against Iiim 
were reported. 

On April 17 Inum Ahmetl appointed Badr head of the govern- 
ment and Jimultaneously asted him to form a study commission M 
modernize Yemen** administration. Soon afterward Ahmed ortlered 
the opening of the coffen containing the treasures of the late Imam 
Yehya. Tlib fortune has been variously estimalesi at beris'een 85d,- 
000.000 and I2SO.000.000. According to Yemeni dcclualionJ, the 
government Intends to me it for development purposes. On bis part, 
rrinee Badr declared during a visit in Cairo early In May that Ms 
father 'ardently desired to establuh a slemecntle government* 
which would adopt a prognm of reforms and tlial It was to be *lhe 
government of tlie people for tlic people.' * 

The subsequent granllng of an oil concession to an American Brm 
can pcriups be taVen as an Indication that Imam Ahmed has de- 
cided to embark upon a path <4 development by ending Uie virtual 
l«n upon foreign penetration of the country. Signed in October 
ItDS between Yemen** gos'ernroent «n«! Walter S. Cablcr, president 
of the Yemen Development Corporation, the thirty-ye.af conewsion 
provides for the csploratioo and slevTlopmcnt of oil and mineral re- 
lources. Simultaneously Yemen was conducting negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, which on October 31 resulted in the rcnesval of 
the friendship treaty original^ concluded In ld2S. Early in 1953 
a Yemeni spokesman In Cairo declared that Russia had offered to 
erect factoria and supply agricultural machinery and road-huilding 
equipment to his counliy and that this offer was linked with the re- 
cently concluded treaty. Unconfirmed reports declare tliat the Soriet 
Union also offered arms to Yemen, as it did to other Arab states. 

To sum up, in the decade between tlic end of World War II and 

» Cofilerr. 1955. 1. 
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the mid-1950’s Yemen experienced two internal upheavals that were 
more than mere palace revolutions. They testified to the gradual 
awakening of a people long dormant under conditions of rigid iso- 
lation. Although the conservative forces preserved their supremacy 
in both tests of power, they realized that the old system could no 
longer be maintained in full force. Consequently, they have begun 
to make gradual concessions to the widely felt need for reform by 
encouraging technological developments in the country. This policy 
has foreign implications inasmuch as it is boimd to open the country 
to greater numbers of alien specialists. Anxious to preserve her neu- 
trality and resentM toward Britain, Yemen looked to both the 
United States and Bussla as states that might help her speed up her 
technical progress. Whether this land of development will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the reformist elements in the country is a question. 
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PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 



^ CKAPTEn XIV h 


World War II and the 
Middle East 


T MEUE wu a eonslderabte difference be^vecn Ibe two World 
Wan in the Middle E(ut At the beginning of the £nt war 
most of the area formed part of the Ottoman Empire and the Allies 
had to conquer it In at least four military campaigns, ^\’hen the second 
Mr brojic out the Middle East was under the effective control of 
Great Britain and Franco cither through mandates or tJuough treaty 
arrangements with such semienjancipafed countries as Egypt and 
Iraq. In two neutral states, Iran and Afghanistan, the Allies, using 
different methods in the rivo countries, succeeded in ellminab'ng 
enemy influence. TurVey was the only truly independent major 
country in the Middle East, and she tras the only one to preserce her 
neutrality. 

Thus the Allies aimed at the presen-ation of the status quo in the 
Middle East and by virtue of tlieir control of the area found their task 
easier tlian ft had been during the First World War. Tlie defense of 
the Middle East against the Axis received high priority in Britain, 
and this attitude found its reflection in the over-all Allied %var strategy. 
At one critical moment of the war, in the summer of 1942, the United 
States had to deplete its own reserves to rush more tanks to the 
Middle East.* 

» Winston Churchill. The Seevnd Weitd Vfar (Boston, I9S0), IV. 3S3. ’TWi 
•nd other volumes by Britain's woitime prime minister contain many revealing 
chapters on the war in the Middle East. 
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MlWon/ Operations 

Because the Allies were in & relatively strong roililaiy position in 
the Middle East, actual fighting never occurred in the heart of the 
area but was relegated to its fringes.* During World War I the Allies 
had fought campaigns in the Dardanelles, Mesopotamia, Palestine 
and Sinai, eastern Anatolia, and the Arab interior. During World War 
II the Axis attempted to conquer the Middle East by a pincer move- 
ment, with one arm stretching across Libya and another enveloping 
the area via the Caucasus. In both regions it came very close to suc- 
cess, but failed to reach the goal. 

The SoWet campaign in the Caucasus was a separate affair, with 
no other Allies participating directly. Russia, of course, was receiving 
lend-lease aid and, moreover, the British formed a rear defense line 
in northern Iraq with the aid of a Polish army corps in case the 
Caucasus was pierced by the Germans. The latter reached the farthest 
point of their offensive on November 19, 1942, occupying the north 
Caucasian oil areas up to Grozny, with only fifty miles between their 
front and the Caspian Sea. From that time onward they were in 
steady retreat 

Allied operations in the IJbyan-Egyptian borderland were con- 
ducted by the British based on E^pt. It was a very mobile war, 
waged in three stages. In the winter of 194CK1941 (December to 
January) General Sir Archibald Wavell launched a rapid offensive 
against the Itab'ans, who were in occupation of some border localib'ee 
on the Egyptian coast, and Succeeded in a brief and spectacular cam- 
paign in pushing the enemy back to EJ-Agheila, west of Benghazi 
The British and Imperial troops captured 114,000 prisoners at a cost 
of 3,000 casualties. Wavell, however, overextended his lines of com- 
munication, which made it possible for combined Italo-Cerman forces 
to mount a counteroffensive. Commanded by the able desert tactician 
General Erwin Rommel, the Axis troops drove the British all the way 
back to the Egyptian frontier. Hie British, weakened by the dispatch 
of 60,000 men to Greece, retreated without many casualties and 

* To the acthor’i icnowledge do complete hstoiy of the Middle Eastern opera- 
tions during the Second World W« has as yet appeared. Churchill’s memoirs are 
prohahly the most authoritative source on various phases of the war In the Middle 
East. A number of books have been written by soldiers and aewspapennea ahke, 
but none of them is exhaustive on diis sub|ect. See the section on the Second 
World War in the Bibliography. 
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managed to retain the Ubj’an fortres* o^ Tobruk, which u-as encircled 
by the Axia. 

Dct«wn >fay £9 and Dewnber II. JWI, there war a luU fa the 
opera lionj, both partier preparing for a winter offciulve. In December 
the British troops, commanded by General Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
launched their reeond offenjive, duiing Hhich they relies-ed Tobruk, 
captured Benghazi for the second time, but stopped short of El- 
Aghella (January 18, 1&12). The German setbacks were largely due 
to a temporary depletion of their forces for the campaign in JIuuia. 
Reinforced, Rommel began a new drive Into Egypt on May 27, 1912. 
In rather mysterious circumatancea 25,000 South African troops 
quickly surrendered to him trs Tobruk. Tlie Germans shattered British 
armored formations at the battle of Kidghlsbridge, overcame valiant 
French resistance at Cir-Itakfm. tod drove deeply into Egyptian 
tcrriloiy, reaching El-Alamein. only seventy miles from Alexandria. 

A four months* lull followed during uhleh Britain made her 
supreme effort to bulid up a po«'crful striking force betwren the 
seacoast and the Qattara depression. On October 23 the British 
Eighth Amy under General Sir Bernard I* Montgomery began the 
tilled offensive, smashed the Ceiman line at El-Alamein, nod drove 
Rommel back to Lib)*!. Tw weeks later, on November 8, 1042, an 
Anglo-American force commanded by General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, made a succeuful landing la French North Africa. Later the 
Allied forces began relentlessly to pound at the Italo-German army 
from both cast and west On March 30, 1913, the British Eighth Army 
broke through llio Marelh line into southern Tunisia, where it met 
the ads-aoced detachments of the American Second Army Corps. By 
hfay 12 Axis resistance in North Africa had ended. IVtrviouj to that, 
between January and December 1911, British Imperial forces had 
liberated all ItaBan East African possessions (Ethiopia, Eritrea, and 
Somaliland). 

Enemy air acUon osTr the Drillsh-beld Middle East was not con- 
siderable. because the Axis tried not to antagonize the local popula- 
tion. The Axis concentrated on bombing Allied shipping and mOitajy 
objectives such as harbors, espedally Alexandria, and the Suez Canal. 
Tcclinically, the Canal svas out of conunfssfon for only seventy^six 
days * during the entire vrar. But navigation in the Kfeditcrranean 

• II. L. Ilotkitu, "The Guanliaiulilp of the Suez Cznil,** MlJdU East Journal, 
April 2950, p. 243. 
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and the Canal was very dangerous, and many convoys had to be 
directed by the roundabout route of the Cape. As to the other strategic 
waterway — the Turldsh Straits — Turkey as a neutral kept them closed 
to Allied and Axis navies for the greater part of the war. This was 
one of the reasons why Russia and Britain were compelled to occupy 
Iran to secure a route for military supplies. But even assuming a pro- 
Ally stand by Turkey, the Straits svould not have been too useful on 
account of Axis air bases in the Balkans. 

Paychologlcdl Warfare 

IVhile the Allies were militarily supreme in the Middle East, their 
psychological position was much weaker. There was considerable 
anti-British feeling In a number of Arab countries, partly resulting 
from unfulfilled promises of independence and partly stimulated by 
skillful Axis propaganda.* This propaganda harped on the theme 
of liberation from British control, and it had many rvilling listeners. 
By contrast. British propaganda sounded rather unconvincing. Brit- 
ish broadcasts depicting the horrors of the Nazi occupation in Europe 
with its attendant cruelties against the Jews left the Arabs skeptical 
and indifferent, hflddle East experience with the Germans had gen- 
erally been most satisfactory, and even educated Arabs or Iranians 
could not conceive of the Germans as anything but cultured, efficient 
and frequently more courteous than the coloaiaJ British. On the other 
hand, stories of cruel^ were not likely to frighten the lower-class 
audience, which was apt to applaud Gennan strength and the anU- 
Jewish exploits. If we add the fact that Axis propaganda was devoid 
of scruples and freely med the most fantastic lies as a weapon, while 
the Allies were restricted by certain inhibitions, we can clearly see 
tiiat in this duel the Axis was able to score considerable success. 

Despite all its efforts the Axis could not change the fact that British 
rule was not really oppressive — that, indeed, it was much more in- 
direct and humane than any foreign rale the Arabs had known in the 
past. Every informed person knerv that Britain did not levy tributes 
from the Arab states but often paid them subsidies; that she did not 
make requisitions but purchases for which she paid in cash; and that 
instead of exploiting the Middle Eastern states she enabled them to 
accumulate sizable sterling balances in London. Moreover, Britain 

* See SelK Arsenian, “Wartime Propaganda in the Middle East," Middle East 
Jovrtud, Oct. 1948; and NeviU Barbour. “Broadcasting to the Arab World: Arabic 
Transmissions from the B.B.C. and Other Non-Arab Stations," Middle East 
Journal, Winter 19S1. 
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and the United States assisted the Middle East to overcome wartime 
shortages through the hiJddle East Supply Center la Calm. The 
Center, by Its well-planned policy of allocations, averted many 
shortages and inconveniences. 

The Arabs therefore did not have the same stalce in the Second 
World War tliat they had in the First Then they were trying to 
ovcrtlirow oppressive Ottoman rule, and to this end they were ready 
for many sacrifices. Now there was no such incentive, and all that 
the Arab go\’cmmenls really wanted was to reaffirm their independ- 
ence, which they had to a const<]enbJe degree achieved prior to 
World War 11. Arab public opinion between 1M9 and l&iS presented 
a combination of pro-Gcrman and neutral attitudes. There svas, more- 
over, a widespread belief that the war was a conflict of the big powers 
and as such of no direct concern to the Arabs. This explains why there 
was relatively little antl-AlIy unrest In (he Middle East during the 
war. There were, true enough, three eiccpliens to this rule: the 
Rashid All rebellion In Ira<j; the recalcitrant attitude of Iran prior 
to August IMl: and minor difficulties in Egypt rrsultiog is the arrests 
of Aziz el-Masri and AU Maher Pasha. Cut these manifestations could 
not be compared in their magnitude to the Arab Cev'oU of 1918. In 
this connection we may obscrv-c that Germany made a serious blunder 
by concentrating on the Arabs instead of on the Moslem peoples of 
the Soviet Ualon. There the ground «-as much mere fertile for a 
popular uprising. The German Foreign Office Vnew it, and It tried 
to use the sm-ices of Ilaj Amin cl-llusscini and of some Turkish Pan- 
Turanians, but its efforts were frustrated by the arrogant self* 
confidence of Nazi careerists from Posenber^s Ojlmlnistcrium. 

Well-Informed Arab statesmen realized the difference beriveen 
British humanitarianlsm and Nazi brutality. But, precisely because 
of this, they were more anxious to ingratiate themselves with the Axis 
in case of an Axis victory than to prove their loyalty to the British. 
By the same token, Arab governments did not make their troops 
available to the Allies. The only exception was Emir Abdullah’s Arab 
Legion of Transjordan. And much as the Arab leaders may have con- 
gratulated themselves on smartly staying out of the battlefields, they 
surely must have regretted that their armies were not stronger and 
more experienced when they bad to face a test in Palestine in 1948. 

Because the Allies had to defend the Middle East and not conquer 
It, they did not have the same opportunity as in World War I to 
incite subversion behind enemy lines. In the only area where such 
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subversfon was feasible, l.c., fn Ubya. the British made full use of 
the enmity existing between the Senussis and the Italian authorities. 
Exiled chiefs of the Senussis tesidmg in Cairo were contacted, and 
assurances were given them that, in return for their aid to the Allies, 
Britain would support their Independence and oppose the return of 
Italian rule. 

Tlie impact of the war on the Middle East was considerable. Polit- 
ically the svar accelerated the process of Arab emancipation which 
had begun a quarter of a century earlier, Syria and Lebanon gained 
full independence, while Iraq and EgJTt secured Britain's consent 
to treaty revision. Indeed, one might say that as a result of the Second 
World War the Middle East changed position with eastern Europe. 
\Vhj]e the latter came under alien domination, the former won free- 
dom. This is well reflected In the United Nations, Eastern European 
states are either not represented in the new world organization or, 
if represented, they act as mouthpieces of the Kremlin. By contrast, 
all the ^!^ddIe Eastern states except Jordan have /oined the organiza- 
tion and do not hesitate to use it as a platform for indepeodeot action, 
frequently in opposition to the big powers. 

From the economic and social point of s’few the %var bad an un- 
settling effect Allied spending war contracts, proSteerin^ and hoard- 
ing made some people rich, but they also caused inOa boo and resultant 
suffering on the part of the masses. Young members of the intelli- 
gentsia could not help comparing their o'vn poverty and impotence 
with Western wealth and strength as exemplified by the Allied war 
effort. The prolonged presence of Allied armies on their sod added an 
element of antiforeign resentment to the already pronounced dis- 
content and frustmtiOQ. These pent-up feelings found their outlet in 
a powerful U’ave of nationalism as soon as the war was over. The 
intensity of these emotions made many nationalists reckless and 
blind to the hard stratepc realities which make their part of the 
world vitally important to the big powers. 
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The Middle East’s 
Strategic Waterways 


T he strategic importance of the Middle East is due, to a coa> 
siderable extent, to the fact that this region possesses two 
major international waterways: the Turkish Straits and the Suez 
Canal. Most of the political struggles of the area have revolved around 
these narrow stretches of water. In fact, the Near Eastern question 
In the nineteenth century {see Chapter I) was essentially a rivalry 
on the part of the big powers for control of the Turkish Straits until 
the Ist^us of Suez was pierced by a canal in the latter part of the 
century. The canal put an end to the relative isolation of Egypt and 
inexorably linked that country with major world politics. 

The economic significance of these waterways Is obvious. Since 
time immemorial the Turkish Straits have been a vital trade route 
between the Black Sea shores and the Mediterranean. The prosperity 
of many a Mediterranean state, such as Genoa or Greece, has been 
largely dependent upon its abflily to trade with the Black Sea hinter- 
land. And, conversely, the Straits have played an increasingly ini' 
portant role in the foreign trade of Russia ever since the latter ob- 
tained an outlet to the Black Sea. The commercial significance of the 
opening of the Suez Canal, which replaced the old Cape route, is so 
obvious that it does not require elaboration. 

The military importance of these waterways has always been con- 
siderable, and much military and naval planning of both World Wars 
revolved around these narrow passages. During World War II Ger- 
many and Italy made a major effort to seize the Suez Canal, as their 
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repeated offensives toward Egypt proved; and Britain was ready 
to make sacrifices in other war fteaters to defend the canal. Mean- 
while, the task of supplying the USSR with arms and equipment was 
complicated for the Allies by the closure of the Straits by Turkey and 
by German air bases in the Balkans. Today one may ask whether 
the development of aviation and modem weapons has not rendered 
these old plans and calculations obsolete. The ultimate answer must 
be reserved for the future, but the Second World War has demon- 
strated that nations could not be indifferent as to who was in actual 
control of the Turkish Straits and of the Suca Canal. And as for peace- 
time, it may safely he asserted that control of these water%vays may 
prove decisive so far as the political independence of Turkey and the 
diplomatic alignment of Egypt are concerned. 

Tbe /oVowiag t%vo sections >vi!l review in a concise manner 
pertinent facts of political Interest concerning the Middle East’s 
waterways, summing up what has been said in (his volume and sup- 
plementing it with such infonnation as may be necessary to present 
a unified picture of the problem. 

THE TURKISH STRAITS 

The Turkish Straits are composed of the fiospboms in tbe northeast, 
tbe Dardanelles in the southwest, and tbe Sea of Marmara between 
tbem. Turkey* s old capital and largest commercial center, Istanbul, is 
situated astride the Bosphorus. The economic significance of the 
Straits for Turkey can be measured by the fact that, in 1939, 76 per 
cent of her imports and S5 per cent of her exports were channeled 
through Istanbul and that, in the same year, Tuik^ accounted for 
30 per cent of the total registered tonnage passing the Straits (see 
Table I). 


Table t. Shipping of vatious countries passing through the Straits in 
1939, in percentages of the total registered tonnage 


Turkey 

30.0 

Non-Black Sea 

potcers: 



France 

2.7 



Oeat Britain 

14.0 

Bhck Scapotcerj; 



8.5 


Italy 

14.7 

Soviet Union 

S.O 

United States 

2.8 

Bulgaria 

1.7 

Yugoslavia 

0.7 

Rumania 

7.7 

Others 

14i! 
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Despite the small percentage of Swet tormsge registered in 1939, 
the Straits have generally played ao important role in Russia's foreign 
trade. Thus, in 1938 and 1937 Soviet exports from Black Sea ports 
clearing through the Straits accounted for 30 per cent by value of 
the total USSR exports, and su(d> products as grain, coal, manganese, 
petroleum, and its derivatives were shipped almost entirely through 
the Straits.* 

The strategic importance of the Straits to Russia matches their 
economic importance. Eleven hundred miles of Black Sea coast form 
part of Russia's southern boundary. It would be mudi easier for the 
Soviets to defend this boundary against external aggression if they 
were in oontrol of the namnv botdeneok of the Turkish Straits 
leading into the Black Sea. And, conversely, should Russia have 
expansionist ambitions in the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East, control of the Straits would peally enhance her chances of 
success. 

Period of Undisputed TurJdsh Sovereignty 
The problem of who should cootm) the Straits has nes’er been 
settled with absolute Eoality. The political history of the Straits 
abounds in 'rules* and 'principles* considered samosanct and called 
'universal' by those states which were able to force their acceptance 
under certain circumstances and which had a vested interest in 
maintaining the stotus quo. But wars and changes in power relation- 
ships often produced a change of rules and a reversal of attitudes.* 
Like any other politica] institution, the status of the Straits has been 
and continues to be dependent upon the will and the abili^ of the 
states directly concerned to support it. 

For three hundred years, from 1475 to 1774, the Black Sea was a 
Turkish lake, all its shores b«Dg under the full control of the Ottoman 
Empire. During that period the Ottoman government had an absolute 
monopoly of navigation in the Black Sea. Capitulatory rights granted 
to France and other countries frequently included freedom of passage 
through the Strait of Dardanelles so that foreign ships could reach 
Constantinople, hut, with a brief exception in favor of Venice, none 
s These sbtutics are reproduced bom The Troblem of the DardomBes, X 
Svmmafp of Background Information (Office of Public AiFairs, Department of 
State, November 1&46). 

* For a historical treatment of the sobfect, see James T. ShotweQ and Ftanda 
Dedk, Turkey at the StroUi.A Short History (New Totk, l&ll). 
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of these treaties ever extended this freedom to the Boqihorus and 
the Black Sea. 

Rus^*a First Gains 

The first major change in this situation occurred in 1774, when, at 
Kuchuk Kainardji, the Straits were opened to Russian merchant ships 
in time of peace. This coincided wiA the acquisition by Russia of a 
direct outlet to the Black Sea. Despite this major concession, freedom 
of shipping in the Straits, so far as other countries were concerned, 
still remained within Turku's discretionary power. By a series of 
bilateral agreements Turkey eventually extended the freedom of 
passage to merchant ships of other countries, hut this freedom was 
not yet accepted as a general principle of the public law of nations. 
As to foreign warships, no exception and no compromise were ad- 
mitted as it was the "ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire* to exclude 
warships of every nation from entering the Straits. This rule, true 
enough, was time and again violated during the Napoleonic era, 
yet Its validity remained unquestioned 
Russia’s southward expansion throughout the nineteenth century 
was expressed, so far as the Straits were concerned, in attempts to 
obtain complete control of thfa waterway. To occupy and annex the 
region of the Straits u'ould have been an idea] solution for Russia. 
Such an annexation would have meant partition and probably destruc- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, and Russia was aware that she could 
not obtain it short of a major war with other interested po\vers. The 
history of the Eastern question in the nioeteenth century eloquently 
proves that, whenever Russia was on the threshold of fulfilling this 
ideal objective, she Invariably ran into stiil opposition from Britain 
and other European powers, who, by concerted action, prevented her 
from attaining her goal 

From Unkiar Iskelessi to the First World War 
Unable to solve the problem of the Straits to her best liking, Russia 
had to content herself with alternatives that could be achieved by 
diplomacy. Denied outri^t possession, Russia was interested in su<i 
regulation of the Straits as would most favor her needs. If the Straits 
were to remain outside her physical control, the second-best solution 
for Russia was to have a formal pledge that the guardian of the Straits 
(I.e., Turkey) would always keep the Straits open to Russian mer- 
chant and war vessels but that she would close them to non-Black Sea 
478 
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powcn ol Hussla* will. Tliis sfeond-b«t solution Itussfa secured b 
the peatesl triumph of her Near Eastern diplomacy, the Treaty of 
Unliar Islclcssi in IS33. This arrangement >vas, needless to say, most 
iindcsirahle from the Qritish standpoint, and Britain lost no time or 
opportunity to effect a change in the control of the Straits. Such »a 
opportunity came with the second act of Mohammed Ali’s drama fa 
lS59-lStO. The resulting Treaty of London of 18-10 and the Straits 
ConTCntion of ISll scrapped the preferential UnViar Islelcssi ar- 
rangement and restored "the andent rule of the Ottoman Empire" 
that the Straits must alw’ays be closed to foreign w-arships. The Straits 
Confcntion remained ir> force for the nei t eighty years as a basic Jaw 
for the Straits and ss-as rabed to the dignity of the public law of 
Europe. It ^vas confirmed hy the Tseatics of Paris In 1856, of Lon- 
don in 1871, and of Berlin in 1S7S. Its only minor modification oc- 
curred In 1871 when, by Uie abo\'c-menlioncd Treaty of London, 
the sultan, hitherto obliged to keep the Straits closed to foreign 
warships, was gis-en the right to open them to certato circum- 
stances. 

Thus, from 18-11 until 1920, the prtodple of the closure of the 
Straits prevailed. This prindple fitted well with the Interests of Great 
Britain and certain other European poNxen, but not with those of 
Ilussia. It constituted an obvious obstacle to Bussia's expansionist 
policy in the Near East, while, by the same tolen. ft protected Britain’s 
istcrcsls and communications to the easlrrs Meditrnanean. There 
was, of course, nothing permanent in thb situation. A strong Russia 
found the closure of the Stratb a nubance, but a weak Russia might 
find it bcncfidal. As things stood, howcx'cr, in the nineteenth century 
Russia was or believed Iicnclf to be strong enough to prefer the open 
to the closed Straits. Bather oaturally, her diplomacy reverted time 
and again to the precedent of Unldar iskclesst as the best solution 
short of actual domination of the Stnlts, Thb rcvislonbm was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the decade preceding the FInl World NVar, 
during which Russia made several attempts to secure a regime more 
to her liking. Yet, weakened as she was by the Japanese war and the 
revolution of 1003, she had to rely exclusively on diplomacy as she 
xvas unable in the twentielh century, to contrast to the nineteenth, to 
back up her demands by force. Negotiations with Britain to 1907, 
Austria in 1003, and Italy in 1009 aiming at the recognition of a 
preferential Russian position to the Straits did not briag the boped- 
for resulb. 
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The Great War end the Peace Setilement 

The so-called Constantinople agrccnjcnt of 1915 by which the 
Entente powers agreed to Eussian annexation of the Straits in case 
of victory in the war has already been discussed (Chapter II). This 
concession constituted a dramatic change in British and French 
policies, but its effects were nullified hy the Bolshevik nn’olution and 
by the solemn renunciation by the Soviet government of the secret 
agreements. 

The problem of the Straits came up at the time of the peace settle- 
ment, with a radical reversal in British (and Western) policy. Britain 
and her Western allies were then in a position to impose a solution 
independent of Russia's and Turkey' s will because these two countries 
svere kept out of the European councils in 1920. And the solub'on 
Britain chose was to declare, in the Treaty of Sesres, the Straits open 
in time of peace and wnr to merchant and war shipping alike. This 
Te\ersal stemmed from the radical change in power relationships. 
The new Russia >vas w^k and, in British ej’es, did not threaten the 
security of the eastern Mediterranean. Hence there \\'as no point in 
insisting on the closure of the Straits. On the contrary, in view of 
increased British strengdi, it was ad^nntageous to keep the Straits 
permanently open for Ae penetratioQ of British and other Western 
fleets Into the Black Sea, from whidh they could svalch the movements 
of the new Soviet state and m*p the danger in the bud should this state 
try to embark upon a re%’olutioaaiy crusade beyond its borders. 

True enough, the Treaty of Sevres proved abortive owing to 
Turkey's nationalist resistance. But the new principle underljing 
control of the Straits remained \‘alid in tbeposrivar years and supplied 
the basis for the new regulabons inscribed in the Treaty of Lausanne 
Yet it was characteristic of the change in the politick atmosphere 
between 1920 and 1923 that instead of being Informed of the decirions 
taken in their absence, both Turkey and Soviet Russia were inrited 
to take part in the discussions. The political confi«niration at the 
I,ausanne conference was such that Britain and Hnssia appeared as 
the two main protagonists so far as the Straits were concerned, Russia 
desired to see the Straits closed, no doubt as a measure of protec- 
tion against renewed Western intervention, and her chief delegate. 
Commissar Chicherin, desperately fought against the proposed inter- 
national control of the Straits, defending the rights of Turkish sover- 
eignty. Britain, by contrast, insisted on freedom of narigation and 
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on InlrnalioTul control (both principles Incojporalwl In the Treaty 
of S^ucj), Injt ihe «tu uilUng to malce concessionj that wtmlcl, to 
lome citrnt, recognize So^^et zecurily requUementj tncl TutlUh 
zemdlv-Itfe*. 

Deiplfe her /HendjJifp with Soviet Hmj/a. Turley did rrot entirely 
tale the former’i »{iJe. Tlie Turks, who were \ eiy detemJned to have 
their way on many other polnta, were ready to accept emasculated 
inlrmatlonal management of the Straits and, u to the problem 
wliether the Swfls should remain doted or open, they preferred to 
leave the matter to the big powers to fight over Iwtwcen tliemseJvct 
To the nuislans this Turklth halflreartednei* was dUappoIntlng and, 
lud Hurila been stronger, Scn-Iet-TurkUh relations might have cooled 
appreciably. Became tfjc wrak Soviet state was inferesfed In ciiltfs'at* 
Ing the go^ will of the gitardiao of the Straits, Turk^ was spared 
tluiiUn recrlmlrulions. 

The LeusonM Concmiion 

n>e result of these delil»rrafl<ms was new regtibllonj adopted In the 
■Convention relating to the Straits’ on July 21, lOU, the day of the 
signature of the principal Treaty of Lausanne. The main provisions 
were as foIJowi: 

Merefuint jhipr. The principle of freedom of passage was nCirtned 
In lime of peace and war alike. The only eacrptlon applied when 
Turkey was at war: Turkey was tlien permitted to stop enemy ships 
hut was not allowed to Interfere with the free passage of neutral ships. 

IV'crrlifps: In peacetime, warsirfpj were allowed freedom of transit 
prmided that the mailmum force any one non-Dbek Sea power sent 
Into the Black Sea did not exceed tlw most powerful Black Sea Beet 
In any case, the nonn'parlan powers were each allowcsl to send info 
the Black Sea a force of not more than lliree ships, none to exceed 
10,000 tons. In wartime, if Turkey remained neutral or nonbelligerent, 
the same prindplea were to apply as In time of peace. U Turkey svas 
a benigercnt, freedom of passage wxniW apply to neutral ships only. 

In addition, the region of the Straits was to be demilitarized and 
the Straits were to Iw subjected to the supervision (but not actual 
management) of the International Commission of the Straits com- 
posed of Turkey (prerldeot). Franco, Great Dritaio, Italy, Japan, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Bumania, nussia,Yugosbvia,and the United States 
(on adherence to the convention).* 

* Tli« LaunnM Convention, wUds had no tetminatlon date, was itgneJ by 
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Hap 6, The Turlcish Straits. The boundaries and demilitarized zones 
follow the provisions of (he Treaty of Lausanne, 2923. 
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The Montreux ConvcnUon 

The Lausanne Straits Convention remained in force for thirteen 
years. On July 20, 1938, it was replaced by the Montrem Convention, 
which Is still (1932) in force. The participants in the Montreux 
conference included the Soviet Union, which, os before, endeavored 
to reduce the freedom of the nonripatian states to enter the Black Sea. 
As at Lausanne, her main opponent svas Britain, but the whole atmos- 
pbere was perceptibly changed. Because of the n'slng German danger 
to European peace, Britain and France were walling to go rather far 
to accommodate Turkey and not to antagonize Russia, with whom 
rapprochement was being sought As a result both Turkey and Russia 
came out of the conference with tangible gains. Russia’s gain consisted 
in a reduction in the maximum tonnage allowed in the Black Sea to 
nonriparian powers. This greater securi^ was conditioned, however, 
on Turkey's good will inasmuch as Turkey was given much greater 
freedom of action in (he Straits. 

The hiontreux Conveotioo contained the fol]o\ving malo pro* 
visions: 

Herchant shipj. In peacetime, the principle of freedom of passage 
was reaffirmed without a time limit In wartime, if Turkey was neutral 
Of nonbelligerent, complete freedom of passage was to apply. If 
Turkey was a belligerent merchant vessels of countries not at war 
with Turkey were to enjoy freedom of passage on condition of not 
assisting the enemy. Should Turkey be threatened by war, freedom 
of passage was to apply as In peace except that ships must enter the 
Straits in daytime and follow the route prescribed by Turkish authori* 
ties. 

Worships. In peacetime, the maximum tonnage of all foreign war- 
ships, whether riparian or oonriparian, in transit through the Straits 
was limited to 15,000 tons. The Black Sea powers, however, were 
permitted to send capital ships displacing more than 15,000 tons, 
provided they passed singly and were escorted by not more than two 
destroyers. In general, the aggregate tonnage of nonriparian powen 
in the Black Sea was not to exceed 30,000 tons, but this figure could 
be increased to 45,000 tons if the Soviet navy were to exceed by at 

the British Empire, France, Itaty, Japan, Bijlgiria, Greece, Ba m a n ia . Bus^ 
Yugoslavia, and Turkey. Bussia aigned it on August 14, 1924, but did not ratify 
it lu tert may be found in The BroWem of the Turkish StratU (Department of 
State. Pub. 2752, Near Eastern ser. 5. Waddnglon, 1947). 
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least 10,000 tons its tonnage at the time of the signature of the con- 
vention. Warships of nonriparian powers must not stay longer than 
twenty-one days in the Black Sea. 

In wartime, if Turkey remained neutral or nonbelligerent, freedom 
of passage as in peace ^vas to apply to nonbelligerents only. Bellig- 
erents were not to pass the Straits except in cases of assistance 
rendered to a victim of aggression In virtue of a mutual assistance 
pact binding Turkey. Should Turkey become belligerent, sbe would 
acquire complete discretion as to the passage of warships through the 
Straits. Under a threat of war, Turkey was given the right to stop or 
let pass foreign U’arships at her discretion. Her decisions, however, 
were to be communicated to the signatories of the convenb'oa and to 
the Council of the League of Nations. A two-thirds majority of the 
Council, if upheld by a majority of the signatories, was permitted to 
reverse Turkey's decisions. 

In addition to these main provisions the Monlreux Convention 
abolished the International Straits Commission, restoring the jimsdic- 
tioa to the Turkish govenuneo^ and gave Turkey the right to re- 
militarize the Straits.* 

T/ie Situation during World Wor 11 

Turkey's nonbelligerency during the Second World War led her 
to pursue a cautious policy with regard to the Straits. Betiveen 1939 
and 1944 the Allies did not use the Straits for their supplies to 
Russia because unprotected merchant shipping would have been 
exposed to annihilation by the enemy, and na\'a] escorts were not 
practical inasmuch as Turkey would surely have prevented their 
passage. By the same token, the German and satellite nawes were 
denied the use of the Straits except for a few fraudulent passages of 
minor importance. 

All in all, Russia had no basis to complain about Turkey’s attitude 
because Turkey proved a reliable and — as far as circumstances per- 
mitted— impartial guardian of the Straits. Earlier, in 1936-193S, 
Russia bad used the Straits freely to send agents and supplies to Spain- 
During World War II, even in the darkest moments of Stalingrad, 
Turkey did not let Axis naval forces enter the Black Sea.* As soon 

< For the text, see i6{d. TLe Moatreuz Convention was for twenty years. It 
was signed by Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Greece, Japan, Rumania, Turkey, 
USSR, and Yugoslavia. Italy refused topaitmipate in the discussums but acced^ 
to the convention on May Z, 1^8. 

• For an evaluation of TorkeyV attitod^ see Norman J. Padelfordl, "Solutions 
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as it was practically possible, i^^in the fall of 1 W4, Turkey permitted 
the use of the Straits to armed or escorted ships carrying lend-lease 
nipplics to Russia. 

In the Soviet view, this dependence on Turkey did not square with 
the new Soviet concepts of securi^. These concepts, which led Russia 
to demand outright control of strat^c approaches to her territory 
instead of leaving them in the hands of smaller sovereign nations, 
dictated a new policy toward the Straits. The first official demand for 
a revision of the Moatreux Convention tvas made by the Soviet 
government in June 1943, and the matter was discussed at the Pots- 
dam conference in the summer of 19-15. There Russia obtained 
American and British consent to dranging the convention, without 
specification, however, of the changes. If was also decided at Pots- 
dam that the question of revision should first be eiplored through 
diplomatic channels svith the Turkish govemmenL 

Poshrar Attempts at Beviiion 

The United States made the first coostructive proposals coocerslDg 
the contemplated revision. In a sole to the Turkish govenuneat on 
November 2, 194S, the United States set forth the following principles 
for future control of the Straits: (1) the Straits were to be open to 
the merchant vessels of all nations at all times; (2) the Straits were to 
be open to the transit of the warships of Clack Sea posters at all times; 
(3) save for an agreed tonnage in time of peace, passage through 
the Straits was to be denied to the warships of non-Black Sea powen 
at all times, except with the specific consent of the Black Sea powers 
or except when acting under the authority of the United Nations; 
and (4) certain changes were to be made to modernize the Monheux 
Convention, such as the substihition of the United Nations system for 
that of the League of Nations and the elimination of Japan as a 
signatory. 

The contents of (his note were comiaunicated to the British and 
Soviet govenunents also. Soon aftenvajd flje British and Turkish gov- 
ernments eiqjressed their agreement in principle with the American 
proposals. The Soviet government delayed its reply for about ten 
months. On August 7, 1940, it finally presented a detailed note to 
Aidcara, transmitting copies to Washington and London. In the first 

to the ProWem of the Turkish StnKs, A Brief Appraisal," Middle East Jounal, 
April IW8. For a Turkish view of die pioUem, see Ahmed Sukru Esmer. “The 
Smdti: Cna of World Politics," Foreign Affairs, January 1947. 
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part of the note Russia reminded Tmicey of a number of Incidents 
that had occurred in the Straits during the Second World ^Var, 
namely, the passage through the Straits, in 19-il, of the German patrol 
boat Sccfalke aijd of the Italian auxiliary warship Torvisio; the in- 
tended passage, in 1912, of 140,000 tons of aiudliary German svar- 
ships into the Black Sea; and the passage. In 1914, of eight German 
au^ary warships of the Ema type and of five vessels of the Kriegs- 
irflfwport type. For this reason Russia believed that the Montreux 
Convention had not prevented the use of the Straits by hostile pow- 
ers, that Turkey could not escape responsibility for these acts, and 
that the convention should be revised so as to "conforra to present 
conditions." In the second part of the note the Sosiet gwemment pro- 
posed five principles to govern the Straits. Of the five, the first three 
were a %'irtual repetition of the first three principles suggested the 
previous year by the United States. The last two, however, were far 
bc)-ond anything corstempla ted by the Western pmvers. In the fourth 
principle Russia proposed that establishment of a regime of the 
Straits . . . should come under the competence of Turkey and other 

Black Sea Powers,” and in the fifthshe asked that defense of the Straits 
should be shared foioUy by Turkey and the Soviet Union. 

The Sort'et note set off a series of diplomatic comm tin ications among 
hioscow, Ankara, Washington, and London. In lengthy and detailed 
notes Turkey contested Soviet allegations concerning the passage 
of Axis svar vessels through the Straits; admitted fraudulent passage 
of a few minor units under the guise of merchant vessds; and de- 
clared herself unable to accept Sosiet proposals concerning the future 
administration and defease of the Straits. Russia replied in equally 
exhaustive statements, trying to prove Turkey’s ill will or reprehen- 
sible negligence in handling these wartime incidents and insisting 
on her own proposals as the only solution capable of guaranteeing 
Soviet security. In her notes Russia more fh an once referred to the 
Black Sea as a closed sea. In this exchange of views Washington and 
London took Turkeys side, likewise refusing to accept the fourth 
and. fifth. Soviet proposals • 

Appraisal of the Latest Proposals 
In order fuHy to understand this Turko-Soviel duel, we must realize 
that, in setting forth its own suggestions in November 1913, the 
United States had gone far to meet the Soviet craving for increased 
security. A close analysis of the Americaa proposals will show that, 

• For the relevant teits, see The FrtO/Um the TurHA StreiU. 
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In their essence, they give Russia something very similar to the con- 
spicuously preferential treatment she received in the Treaty of Un- 
kiar Iskelcssi, back in 1833. In both cases Russia was to have com- 
plete freedom to send her tvarships into the hfediterranean, while this 
freedom was to be denied the Western powers. The UnVaar Islcelessi 
deal had aroused much furor and hostility in the security-conscious 
Britain of the 1830’s. And yet, in 1043, when Russia was emerging as a 
military and industrial colossus dominating tsvo-thirds of Europe and 
the whole of northern Asia, Washington and London, anxious for and 
trustful of Sonet friendship, were ready, on their own initiative, to 
give Moscow wlial a hundred years earlier had brought Russia and 
the West to the brink of war. Seldom, indeed, have the annals of 
diplomacy re\’ea1cd a greater desire for peace almost at any price 
on the part of powerful and victorious nations. The American pro- 
posal was made essentially in the spirit of Yalta, with the obvious 
Intention of satisfying and accommodating the Sosiet Union and 
^vith little regard to strate^c considerations of Western securi^. 
But, as at Yalta, this was not enough for Russia, who, rejecting com- 
promises, renewed (ho ancient tsarist claim for the possession or 
military donunatlon of the Straits. This was, in reality, what the 
Soviet demand for the "joint defense" ©f the Straits meant. But to the 
West, in the awakened political realism of 1946, this solution svas In- 
acceptable. A cootlnuation of diplomatic exchanges among the four 
capitals added little to the basic positions taken in late 1946. In fact, 
Russia’s insistence on acceptance of her demands, coupled as it was 
with other expansionist moves all along her periphery, produced 
results opposite to those expected by Moscow. By 1950 it was clear 
not only that the fourth and fifth of the original Soviet proposals stood 
no chanee of acceptance by the West, but that it would be hard to 
eqject the West to stick to its own original prindples in view of the 
deterioration of intemationa] securi^. Under these circumstances no 
surprise was registered in the West when, on April, 27, 1950, Turkey 
"finally and conclusively" rejected hfoscow proposals for joint Soviet- 
Turkish control of the Straits. With this act any furthw debate on 
revision of the Montreux Convention seemed to be closed for the fore- 
seeable future. 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

The Suez Canal is another strategic vvaterway in the Middle East, 
which though much younger than the Turkish Straits has equaled, if 
not actually surpassed, them in infematioual importance. 
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The Canal was opened fn 1869. Its construction took a full fen years. 
The technical problems attending this construction were numerous 
and diverse though not so difficult as those attending the digging of the 
Panama Canal. They were definitely overshadowed by the political 
problems, which from the %'eiy bepnning made the canal an object of 
Intense international rivalry.’ 

The Concession 

The canal owed its Inception to a former French consular official 
in Egypt, Ferdinand de Lesseps, who turning to his advantage an 
old friendship w'th Mohammed Said Pasha, viceroy of Egypt, ob- 
tained from him on November 30, 1854, a concession to construct 
a canal that would link the Mediterranean with the Bed Sea, and to 
create an international company to administer it The concession 
was to be valid for ninety-nine years from the date of the opening 
of the canal, after which time the canal would become the property 
of the Egyptian government The latter would then pay the company 
an indemnity for its mobile prop«ties, to be fixed by friendly nego- 
tiations or, lacking an agreement, by arbitration. The Egyptian 
government was to receive from the company 15 per cent of the net 
annual profits apart from the dividends that might accrue to it as 
owner of a number of the company’s shares. Navigation in the canal 
was to be based on the principle of equality of all nations. This con- 
cession was succeeded'on January 5, 1856, by a new one which 
contained more detailed provisions concerning the rights and obliga- 
tions of Egypt and the company toward each other. Thus, for example, 
the company was exempted from Egyptian customs duties when 
importing necessary materials, was authorized freely to use the mines 
and quarries situated along the projected canal route, and was 
obb'ged to construct a sweet-water canal irom the delta of the Nile 
to cater to the needs of the workers. A clause in tTiig new concession 
provided that four-fifths of the workers on the construction were to 
be Egyptian. This clause proved to bn a dotibje-edged w eapon. ^Vhile 
seemin^y protecting the rights of the Egyptians, to pracBce it evolve^ 
into an obligation of the E^rptian government to supply the com- 
pany with an adequate labor force. A viceregal decree of July 20, 
1856, subsequently detenained the conditions of use of Egyptian 

r For a thorough treatment of these rivalries, see Arnold T. Wilson, The Sues 
Canal, Its Past, Present, and Future (London, 1933); Halford L. Hosldns. 
British Routes to India (New Ykat 1928); Andr^ Siegfted, Sues and Panama 
(New York, 1940). 
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bbor. Wlien ihe company began Its construction work, large numben 
of the Eg)'ptian workers were actually conscripted as forced labor, 
and It was only In 1866 that a new convention between Egypt and the 
company released tlie Eg)-ptbn government from this obligation on 
thopaymentof a considerable indemnity to the company. 

Poiirieef DifficuUiei end British Intenentton 
The concessions granted to De Lesseps required ratification by 
the Ottoman sultan, and here the teat difficulties began. Since the 
fime o[ A/ohammed All, France had enfoyed considerable iaUuence 
in E^-pt. England, although having Important commercial interests 
there, could not boast of a similar position. But the situation in Con- 
stantinople was just the reverse. There British influence was para- 
mount, especially after the beginning of the flusso-Turtish crisis of 
1S53, which led to the Crimean IVar. To obtain ratification for a 
firman granted by the \icerO|y of Egypt In favor of France or of a 
Frcncli citizen meant in practice to secure Britain’s good will tmvard 
the project In question. As things stood then, Britain was definitely 
unwilling to show good will in this matter, and her government, 
headed by Palnienton. was opposed to the diggtog of the canal. This 
British opposition accounted for more than a decade of delay in 
ratification. Undaunted by these diplomatic rm'crscs, De Lesseps 
went ahead with his plans. In 1858 he formed the Compagnie Ui- 
versclfo du Canal hiaritime de Suez, the shares of which were sub- 
scribed far in a large part by the French public and by the Egyptian 
government, but with an understanding that an adequate part of the 
stock would be available to other nationalities. Then, s^ lacking 
ratification, De Lesseps launched construction work in the Isthmus 
fa 2859. The next seven years constituted a period of nerve-racking 
activity for the originator of the company, who devoted his time to 
solving the technical, financial, and ^plomatic problems, all strictly 
Intertwined. In the meantime hb good friend, Said Pasha died and 
was succeeded by a new viceroy, Ismail Pasha, an event which 
greatly complicated De Lesseps' fast Finally, having overcome most 
of the difficulties and, especially, having neutralized British opposi- 
tion, De Lesseps secured a new convention with Ismail on January 
CO, 1866. This convention was ratified on March 19, 1866, by the 
sultan. The convention confiimed the farmer viceregal firman, adding 
some new provisions. Notewortly among them was Article 16, which 
stated that the Compagnie Universelle was an Egyptian corporation 
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and as such was to be subject to the laws and customs of the country. 
It provided, however, for the application of French law on corpora- 
tions to the company. 

The inauguration of the canal three years later, celebrated in the 
presence of many crowned heads of Europe and the elite of European 
statesmen, was a moment of great personal triumph for De Lesseps. 
By that time the British attitude toward the canal had radically 
changed- Instead of opposing it, Britain became very much interested 
in the canal as a commercial and strategic route. As a result of the 
financial difBculties of his treasury, Khedive * Ismail in 1875 decided 
to sell his stock in the company. This amounted to 172,602 shares, 
which were placed on the European m.'irlcet, Uisraeli, prime minister 
of Britain, promptly decided to purchase them, hacking parlia- 
mentary authorization (Parliament was then in recess), he borrowed 
100.000,000 francs from the banldng house of Rothschild, instructing 
the latter to effect the purchase. Thus one of the boldest fioag ciahand 
poli rical transaerions in the wo rld*s.histor y.wa$ made._ 

“The purchase of Egypt’s slmes made Britain an important share- 
holder, although a majority of the shares still belonged to the French 
and politically the canal was under Turkish-Egyptian sovereignty* 
This situation undenvent a radical change when Britain occupied 
Egypt in 1882. While Arabi Pasba's revolt suppL’ed an excuse for 
this move, the occupation was largely due to Britain's desire to control 
the Suez Canal, this new strategic link in her imperial communica- 
tions. 

The Constantinople Convention 
In 1888 nine major powers — France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain, Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, and Turkey— conclude 
a convention in Constantinople defining the international status of 
the Suez Canal. Article I of the convention decreed that the Suez 
Canal must remain free and open to merchant and war vessels in tiine 
of war as well as in time of peace. The signatories pledged not to 
violate this provision and never to subject the canal to a blockade. 
According to further articles, hostilities in the canal were definitely 
forbidden, and this provision extended to the Canal s entrance ports 
and the waters within three maritime miles around the latter. Bellig- 
erents were not forbidden to use die canal for transit purposes but 
were to be subject to various restrictions in order to avert hostilities 
in canal waters. Article 10 of die convention gave Turkey and Egypt 
• A new title sooorded the vioeTOj^ of Egypt by the sultan in 1837. 
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the right to Uke measures as might be necessary for their defense 
and for the maintenance of public order. This provision was hedged 
with the reservation, crpressly stated hr Article 11, that these meas- 
ures must not obstruct the free use of the canaL No fortifications were 
albrvcd In the Canal Zone. Article 14 made It cleat that the principle 
of free navigation should be permanent and not limited to the dura- 
Uon of the concessioa' Thus the ConsUntinople Convention pro- 
claimed the principle of free navigation In the canal for all nahons 
rvlthout, hoss-cvet. providing for the neutrality of either the Cmat 
Zone or of Egypt as a proprietary power. This esplajns why thm 
seemed to be no legal incompatibility between the British occupa on 
of Egypt and the principle of free passage. In practice, “ 

meant that henceforth Britain had become a guardian of the Suer 
Canal and that In case of war with other powers she would close 
the canal to their ships, regardless of the legal aspects of such a 
move. 


Experience of Ttco World ^Verx 
The Pint World Wax supplied evidence lhal such was the case, 
and the same can be said of the Second World Wax. Britain s enemies 
were refused access to the canal on both occasions. NVhercas during 
the First World War Britain freely used the canal for her 
poses, during the Second enemy aviation and submarine aetl ty 
the Mediterranean and south of the Bed Sea made navigation to me 
ranat a hazardous affair for the Allied navies. This was true de^i 
the fact that the canal was closed as a result of enemy air achwty 
only seventy-slx days throughout the whole of the Second World war. 
It is svorth noting that during both World Wars Britain imtuUy at- 
templed to comply with the provisions of free passage an n 
blockade of the canal by seizing enemy ships or searching neu 
ships suspected of carrying contraband cargo, not in the canal prop« 
but In the open sea just beyond the convention-provided 
limiL For the purpose of search these ships were usually w 

Alexandria, whencc-if ncutral-lbey were permitted to sad frM/ 
to their destinations after having satisfied the Bnbsh 
EventuaUy this practice was abandoned as "j, 

parties concerned The neutral ships preferred to be , j„ 

•TWs and ether relevant texts eooeanlng the Su« ^ Catujl de 

Mourtapha el-HefnaouI. Ur tinged wi* 

Sues (Paris. laSl). Tbn Is a serious and exhaustive study, strongly w>8 
Eg)-ptian nationalism. 
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Map 7. The Suez Canal Zone. 
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tt Suez or Fort Said ntlier OuQ to go oQ their course to Alexandria and 
thus delay their schedule. 

Hritaln't tie facto control of Ute Suez Canal obtained juridical con> 
Srmatfon by the Angto-Egj-ptlan Treaty of 1036. The treaty fn Article 
S stated that the canal was ”«n fntegrai part of Egj'pt," hut that Brit* 
«in \nt entmrfed u-lth the tail of IM defense, pending tlie mutually 
agreed upon ability of the Eg>-plbn army to perform the tast It 
Mill be rrcallcd from Chapter XI that Britain v-aa authorized to keep 
10,000 soldiers and 400 pilots in tlie Canal Zone apart from teclmlcal 
and admlnUtrathe dnlian penonneV Egypt undcTtcoV to build 
lurraeVs for these troops and to supply them with M’ater. At the time 
o! this treaty, no one raised the problem of iu compalihllity Mith 
the Corutantlnople Convention of ISSS, and ft svas generally assumed 
that tlie convention remained In force. It should be pointed out that 
at no timedfd the British assume direct responsibility for tlie admioir- 
tralion ©f ih© canal tralUe. srWch svas left entirely to Ilie company, 
and at no time did they deprive Cg)pt of her iradiliemal right as the 
sovTreign power to exercise police, eustoms, and sanitary controls 
over the canal and the adjacent area. 

Alter the Second World War Eg>pt asVed for a revbion of the 
treaty of 1036 and for this purpose embatleO upon negotiations ss-ith 
Britain, negotiations sshfcls failed and which in 1017 led to the 
placing of the Angfo-Egjptian dispute before the United Xaffera 
Security Council (seeCluptcrXI J. Inasmuch as fheSecunty Council 
was ufuble to reach any decision in ibc matter, the legal status of 
tho caisal remained uncliangcd. 

fteperesurions of the U'er in Palestine 

The ralestinian svar of 104S brought the Suez Canal once again to 
the fore In International affafn. Eg)"?*, as a belligerent, applied 
sarious restriefis-e measures against enemy ships and against neutral 
ships carrying contraband of war. These measures were based on 
Military Proclamatloo No. 5, Issued by the Egjplian government in 
the early summer of IWS and instituting a regime of inspection of 
ships In Alexandria, Port Said, and Suez. This procbmatlon, soon 
followed by further regulations concerning customs Inspection and 
prize courts, did not differ from similar decrees issued, svith the full 
approval of Egjpt’s British ally, between 193^1545, srhicb were 
designed to control enemy and neutral shipping during the Second 
World War. Although these measures Interfered with normal naviga- 
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tion through the Suez Canal, no protests were raised by foreign 
maritime powers. It was silently admitted that Egjpt, at war svith 
Ismel, was within her rights to adopt measures of self-defense and 
did not violate the Suez Canal Convention of 1888. 

The Egyptian-Israeli ar misti ce concluded at Rhodes on February 
24, 1949, put an end to the bostih'ties and ushered in a new era of 
peaceful coexistence for the two stales- By two regulations— of July 
21 and of September 14, 1949 — ^Egypl relaxed her controls over canal 
shipping but did not abolish them altogether. The September regu- 
lation, confirmed by a royal decree of February 6, 1950, limited the 
list of merchandise destined for Israel and liable to seizure by the 
Egyptian authorities.’ This list included the following six items: 
(1) arms and war materials; (2) diemical and pharmaceutical ma- 
terials, which might be utilized in chemical warfare; (3) fuel in all 
forms; (4) airplanes and their spare parts; (5) tractors and motor 
vehicles for military use; and (6) currencies, gold, silver, and mate- 
rials necessary to manufacture money.** 

AH ships, regardless of their flags, which were found to cany the 
above-mentioned cargo with Israel as the direct or indirect destina- 
tion, rished the danger of confiscation of the forbidden items 1^ 
Egyptian prize courts. Search and inspection could be applied to 
all ships passing through the canal even if their destination was 
clearly not Israel. The Egyptian government suspected certain ves- 
sels and shipping lines of directing their cargo to Israel by a round- 
about route. For this reason, E^ptian authorities drew ip a list 
of suspect ships, shipping companies, and ports and applied to the 
ships in question sterner measures of search. This interference Nvith 
international shipping had no parallel in peacetime. It was applied 
with particular thoroughness to the tanlccrs carrying crude or refined 
oil from the region east of the Red Sea to Methterranean ports and 
greatly affected the supply of oil to Israel. As a result, the predomi- 
nantly British-owned Haifa refinery remained idle, and after consider- 
able delay could be put back into partial operation only by supplies of 
crude oil from Venezuela. Britain protested in Cairo against this 
Egyptian interference, pointing out that not only Israels but also 
other countries’ interests were involved, and that the Egyptian action 
had harmful effects on the economic development of states in no way 
connected with the Egjptian-Israeli dispute. Britain was not the only 
counby to voice disapprovaL Nine other important maritime aatioos, 

« Ibid., p. 203. 
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namely, Australia, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
South Africa, Sweden, and the United States, also lodged formal 
protests with the ngj-ptian gm-emment. British annoyance over the 
Egj-ptian behavior considerably increased when on July 1, 1951, an 
Egj-pfian corvette detained and boarded a British freighter. Empire 
Roach, in the Gulf of Akaba, not far from the Sinai coast. According to 
the British version the Eg)‘pUam behaved in a conspicuously un- 
ceremonious way, ordered the British cresv to stay below the decks 
for thirteen hours, looted the ship's stores, stole £,500 worth of goods, 
and wrecked the slJp's radio. The ship was carrying supplies to the 
Jordanian port of A^ba at the bead of the Gulf. Egypt maintained 
that she was within her rights in searddng the British vessel because 
of the Suspicion that the latter wis beading tosvard tl>c new Israeli 
harbor. Port Elat, situated very near Akaba, and because the search 
was made in Egyptian territorial waters.’* 

The Suez Canal Issue before the United Nations 
Although not directly connected with Suez Canal tralEc, this ind- 
dent contributed to the deterioration of the already strained relations 
between Egypt ond the mafor maritime powers and proved to be 
a turning point in their attitudes. Profiting from this state of mind, 
Israel on July 12, 1051, brought a complaint against Egypt before 
the United Nations Security Council. Israels complaint included 
three counts. According to Israel, Egypt had violated (1) interna- 
tional law by exerdsing the rights of belligerency in time of peace; 
(2) the armbticc of February 24, 1&19; and (3) the Suez Canal 
Convention of 18S3. The Security Coundl considered the matter 
between July 26 and September 1. The Egyptian delegate defended 
his country’s behavior by repudiating each of the three contentions. 
First, he argued that the armlsUcc was not yet a peace treaty and that 
Egypt was therefore still technically at war with Israel. Consequently, 
she was entitled to eserdse Ihe rights of a belligerent. Secondly, he 
claimed that the armistice put an end only to active military hostilities 
•* In mbsequent year* other Inddeots of Ihi* ion owuttcd, one of them 
Involving Egyptian fifing on an American vessel canylng a cargo of gnla 
to Jordan. The ddBcidfy tfemmed from tho fart that llie only naWgaUe diaooel 
leading into the Culf of Ahaba was located between Tinn Island and the 
Sinai coast, within Egyptian territorial water*. Whether or not ruch « channel 
•hould be considered a* an Internatkioal waterway, free of any restrictionr 
that Egypt as a aoverefgn riparian state might want to impose, reniauied a 
moot question. There teemed to be no precedent, except for the generayid« 
of international law. which could serve aa a guide with regard to traffic In 
th£j disputed waterway. 
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but did not forbid the parties to apply economic measures, hioreover, 
the Egyptian delegate asserted that Israel had violated the armistice 
by expelling peaceful Arab populations across the Egyptian borda", 
by raiding certain localities in the neutral frontier zone, and by 
illegally attacldng Egyptian territory. He also pointed to the still 
unresolved problem of the Arab refugees, which in his opinion could 
hardly permit the existing Arab-Israeli relations to be considered 
as a peace. Thirdly, he asserted that the convention of 1888 specifically 
allowed Egypt to take self-protective measures in the Canal Zone, 
and that despite these measures freedom of navigation through the 
canal remained unimpaired, the volume of traffic actually increasing 
by leaps and bounds. 

In the ensuing debate, representatives of Britain, France, and the 
United States supported Israel, at the same time attempting to reach 
some amicable settlement with EgypL Owing to the latter’s intransi- 
gence, however, the three above-mentioned powers felt compelled 
to submit a resolution condemning Egypt for her restrictions imposed 
on the passage of ships through the Suez Canal. During most of the 
debate (Le., for six weeks) tbe Soviet delegate remained enigmati' 
cally silent: just before the vote was to be taken, he requested a week's 
delay in order to consult his government. This was accorded to him. 
On September 1, 1931, the resolution was submitted to a vote, which 
resulted in eight affirmative ballots (Brazil, Ecuador, France, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
ifugoslavia) and three abstentions (China, India, and the USSR). 
Thus the resolution was adopted,** Specifically the resolution said 
that the armistice agreement conlemplaled “the return of permanent 
peace in Palestine,* and that no party could reasonably assert that 
it was actively a belligerent two and one-half years after the armi- 
stice; invoked the opinions of Dr. Balpb Bunche and General JWey, 
chief of staff of the Truce Supervision Organization, in support of 
this thesis; found the Egyptian practices unjustified; and call^ “upon 
EgyP^ terminate the restrictions on the passage of international 
commercial shipping and goods through tbe Suez Canal wherever 
bound, and to cease all mterfereuce with such shipping beyond that 
essential to the safety of shipping in the Canal itself and to tbe ob- 
servance of tbe international cemventions in force.” ’* 

>* For a vwbatiiii record of these proceedings, see United Kations, Security 
Ccvncil, Cenerai. S/PV. 549-558. July 2S-Sept 1, 1931. 

**Tbe full text is quoted in itidJU Eaitem Affairs, Aog.-S«pt., 1951. 
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D«pHe this rnolutfon Eg)'pt {tcntsftd in her policy of fnfcrfer- 
met*, as A of «hicJi the maifer «-ai rcpcafPtJIy brought (o 

the attention of the United Xatkmi in subreqtient years. In an ap- 
parent attempt to force l)>c linic Israel In September lOJf ser:t her 
merclunt stsscI Pet Cnfirn thwngh the Cana) via ibe Suez CuU. 
It> due course iJie sTilp \vi3 sHretl hy the Egyptians and Jjer ernv 
detained. After a few months first the crew and then the ship were 
released, but the selwre once again underlined Egypt’s contention 
Uiat site was technically at war with Israel and tliat she would not 
tebx lier restrictive regubtlons with respect to maritime traffic with 
an enemy. 

flefariont hettcren Egypf irmf the Sue: Cfftuif Company 

Tlie reUlioru Ix^weeti the government and the comp-any had been 
regulated by the original nets of concession. These acts were modified 
lulnequmily by numerotts consmtions of which there were over 
ses-enty between ISGCand 1<W7. Among them, three were of paxficti- 
lar Importance: 

J ) lly a eonvtvUon of March 21. JSSO. tJjc E^ptlan government 
reded Its right to IS per cent of the company’s net profits to CrfdJt 
Fonder de France, which In turn foundetl a special company to 
diitrllnite (he stures. Tlib cession 'vas due to the disastrous state of 
Egj'ptlan finances. 

2) Ry a convention of 1020, It w-as agreed to include the lidng 
quarters of personnel Irr the position described as material and ma- 
chines in the original acts of the concession. n»is meant an increase 
In the future Indemnity to be paid by the Egspllan gosemment to 
ifie Suez Canal Company at tire time of the cipiration of die con- 
cession. 

0) Folloss-ing (he Anglo-Eg)ptiJn treaty and the abolih'on of the 
capitulations, the gos'cmment and the company In IS3&*1937 con- 
cluded a convention regulating a Oumlicr of items sucli as customs 
exemptions, the maintenance of Ismallia Municipality and the use 
of fresh water. Tills convention provided, moreover, for the annual 
pajment of £E300,000 by the company to Eg)^)!, thus gi'^ng the 
latter a Gnandal stake In the Suez Canal for the first lime since 
ISSO. 

In 19-17 the Egjptian parflament passed a Jaw on corporations 
operating in Eg)pt. ‘The law prodded that at least 40 per cent of the 
members of die boards of diredora of such corporations must be 
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Egyptians; also the personnel of corporations must be 75 per cent 
Egyptian and receive at least Ga per cent of the total payroll. In 
special cases, the law gave discretionary power to the minister of 
commerce and industry to allow exceptions to this rule. The law 
was to go into force within the next three years. Inasmuch as the 
Suez Canal Company enjoyed a special status, the company and the 
government opened negotiations in order to reconcile the provisions 
of the law %vith the company’s interests. After several months’ nego- 
tiations the parties reached an agreement which, on March 7, 1949, 
was formally embodied in a convention ratified by the Egyptian par- 
liament. This convention introduced three main modifications into 
the company’s status: 

1) The company was gradually to "Egyptianize” its personnel 
The administrative employees, except pilots and the maritime person- 
nel, were to conform to the 1947 law before the end of the concession. 
As regards the board of directors, its number had been thirty-hvo 
prior to 1949, and it was composed of nineteen Frenchmen, ten 
Britons, one Dutchman, and two Egyptians. Their terms of office 
extended for eight years and they were eh’gible for reappointment 
The ne%v convention provided for an immediate additional appoint- 
ment of two Egyptians, thus raising their number to four, with the 
understanding that it should be raised to seven by 1964. The Domher 
of foreign members of the board was to be thirty, and was to in- 
clude eighteen Frenchmen, ten Britons, one Dutchman, and — an 
innovation— ^Kie American. 

2) The company agreed to pay the Egyptian government 7 per 
cent of its gross annual profit, in any case not less than £E}350,000. 
(This amounted to £K05,000 for the year 1948 alone.) By this 
arrangement, the Egyptian government has again become a partner, 
having an interest in the success of the enterprise. 

3) The company also agreed to exempt from the canal toll charges 
small-scale shipping (mostly Iosv>toanage barges and other craft 
Eying the Egyptian flag). TTiis concession was estimated as being 
worth £,130,000 per year to Egypt. 

The 1949 convention laid a new basis for the relationship betiveen 
the government and the company with every likelihood that it would 
remain in force until November 17, 1968, the date of the expiration 
of the concessiotL The convention was not greeted in E^pt svith 
unanimous enthusiasm despite the new profits accruing to &e Egyp- 
tian treasury. Fuad Serag ed-Din Fasha, secretary general of the 
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Wafd Party, and later minister of interior in the Nahas cabinet, voiced 
profound criticism of the corn'ention in the parliament. He com- 
plained that the consTnlioa practically disregarded the Egyptian 
law on corporations and said that the gos-eniinent instead of negotiat- 
ing should have simply demanded that the company comply with 
that law. He pointed out that the number of the company's employees 
as of December 31, 19-lS, was &I0, of which llie foreigners constituted 
about 75 per cent and the Egyptians barely 25 per cent Moreover, 
these Eg)’ptians recci%’cd only 15 per cent of the total payrolL He 
also stressed that the 25 per cent were not native Egjptians but 
naturalized foreigners who. after the abolition of capitulations, hastily 
acquired Egj-ptlan dtizenship os a protective measure. Fuad Scrag 
cd-Din criticized also the governments weakness in agreeing to 
four instead of thirteen Eg)'plian membeo of the board, the latter 
number corresponding to the prcwiilons of the bw on corporations. 

These criticisms elidted a reply from Francis Charles-Roux, chair- 
man of the board of the company, in a statement made at a meeting 
of the shareholden in Paris. The chairman stated that the company 
had ahs-aya had an exceptional diaracter and that it had always oper- 
ated under a convention. He pointed out that the preceding conven- 
tion, concluded in 193iU183?. bore srilness to the recognition by the 
Egj'ptlan government of tills spcdal status. Hence it was logical for 
both parties to negotiate a new agreement in 1&19. He stressed that 
the new convention had tiie rirtue of slow adaptation to the new 
conditions, which would avert any upseb in the smooth functioning 
of the Suez Canal service. Provisions for the "Egyptianization" of 
personnel would apply only to future personnel and not to employees 
already on the job. 

By ratifying the 1^9 convention, Egypt committed herself to its 
terms untU the end of Uie concession. This was the legal situation. 
Yet it svould be unwise to underesUmate such criticism as that men- 
tioned above, which emanated from a pronunent leader of the most 
powerful nationalist party in Eg)pt It meant that Egyptian national- 
ists were eager to find fault with the new settlement and. granted 
an opportunity, might be tempted to give forceful expression to their 
views. 

From the economic standpoint business in the canal was escelient 
after the Second IVorld War. After the end of hostilities, traffic in 
the canal steadily increased until in 1950 it reached an all-time hig 
of nearly 82,000,000 net tons, of wludi the tankers, light and loaded, 
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accounted for over 52,000,000 tons. This was a considerable increase 
over the nearly 69,000,000 tom in 1949, which in turn represented a 
25 per cent increase over the preceding years.** The Palestinian war 
and the opening in 1950 of the Trans-Arabian pipeline across the 
desert introduced some complicating factors into the company’s busi- 
ness, but did not deter it from steady e:^ansioD. 

The conclusion in 1954 of a new Anglo-Egyptian agreement re- 
garding the Su« Canal base and the expected expiration of the 
Suez Canal Company concession in 3968 were likely to pose major 
problems of a political and economic nature to Egypt and other 
powers. By virtue of the new Suez base agreement Egypt ^vas to 
regain military control of the Canal hy June 19, 1956, and thus be- 
come the sole guardian of the worlds major strategic waterway. In 
view of the difference between the strength of Britain and of Eg>pt 
as well as because of the hostility prevailing in Egyptian-Israeli 
relations, this was bound to create an entirely new inlematiooal 
situation. On the other hand, from 1968 on, Egypt was to become 
the only operator of the canal traffic. She would thus assume a re- 
sponsibility for rather delicate technical operations, which hitherto 
had been performed by a body of q>eciaUy trained and competent 
Westerners. These new politi<^ and technical arrangements, if al- 
lowed to materialize without major complications, such as, for ex- 
ample, a possible third world war, would certainly correspond to 
the deep aspirations of the Egyptian people and would remo\'e a 
serious element of frictiou bebveen Egypt and the Western democ- 
racies. How they might be reconciled -with the strategic interests of 
the American-led coalition of non-Communist nations, only the fu- 
ture could telL 

PeriodSc statistics of tie IrafSc io the casa) iBiy be fousd in the it 

la Compognie UniceT$eUe du Canal Maritimt de Suez, published regularly in 
Paris. 
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The Arab League 


O N MARCH 22. IttlS. I» Cairo, Jcioi Aoli ilairo (EpT>. 

Arabia. Iraq. Syria, Lebanon. Yemen, and Tranai'ordan ) 

.bn pe. ol the Arib Leagne.' Tim Leagne .va. bom a. .be rrou . ed 
.nn Inilneneea. one na. Ihe deairn for pea.er imlq> and rttengUi > ery 
popnUr among .bo Arab.; .be «U,er maa Bri.lih cneonragemrob 

TmUme..e,ledde.1c.oIaUimpeHalgnve.nmenUm.rad.Uona% 

been .n -divide and role.- Hon., .hen, eonid Brlialn 
eonilnuing ...premaey roe, .be Middle Eat, n i.!, . mnl.aneen. rop- 
port ol an Arab mro emen. lor nnlq.? T1.U .eemlngly P“='‘»S 
.Ion ean be amnered only in Uie light ol evenu tot have occnired 
since 1014, 

DACKCnOUND TOII THE LEAGUE 
It win be reealled that with the ootbrenb ol tlie Fin. World 
ba,le Dritbb coneepu reganling the Middle Ea.t underwent a mtom 
change. Britain abandoned her poBey ol maintaining 
nl .bo Ottoman Empire and replaced I. wi.h a pLn B burld up an 
Arab kingdom or lederaUon. Tbb Arab atato would Ben rnbent Ure 

■On.h.oH;Jm.nJ.rtMne,nlft.Anib Y'™” 

a,.b Leja. m Werld «.!<»- . It »•’; 

llamml. ^ Arab Leagne In PUn.” 

G. E. -Cro..A:nr,en; wOl.h. to Arab 

WofU Todw. Iin. iota; "Arab roat-Mnetenn P'.- .019. 

Maurice Mo^ -roa.-Moilem on Ibe Arab Lmroe. V ^ May 

A. D, -Ibd^b Leagne; De.e1op.nen. -wl 0*en.tlen 1 odd W r 

105.,’g. IL Kbk, -IndVnJenl Spb nnd ^banon. B.CAJ, InlynJel- 
•Iw Jean Lugol, L4 PanaraWm* (Cab®, IW8>. 
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double funcHon of the defunct Empire, namely, to serve as a friendly 
guardian of the British route to India and to act as a buffer against 
southward Russian expansion. With this end in view the British 
reached an agreement with Sherif Hussein that contained an explicit 
promise of Arab independence and an implicit recognition of the 
Hashimites as a ruling house. This agreement, however, was never 
fully implemented on account of Britain's wartime deals with the 
French and the Zionists. Moreover, the rise of Ibn Saud prevented 
its consummation in the Arabian peninsula. As a result, instead of 
achieving unity and independence the Arabs saw their lands divided 
and their freedom restricted. The Hashimites suffered grievous disap- 
pointments: King Hussein was ejected from his country by Ibn Saud; 
Faisal suffered a similar fate in Damascus at the hands of the French; 
and Abdullah, ready to assume the rule of Iraq, saw his hopes dashed 
and had to content himself with a barren tract of desert east of the 
Jordan River. 

The peace settlement petrified the division of the Arab lands. In 
the Interwar period Britain could Implement her scheme of Arab 
unity only at the expense of France or the Zionists. This she was 
unwilling to do. Between 1939 and 1641, however, under the impact 
of the Nazi menace Britain regained her freedom of action. Finding 
It imperative to gain Arab good will Britain, early in 1939, sponsored 
the London conference of Arab states to consider the problem of Pal- 
estine. She thus set a pattern and a precedent for united Arab action 
under her protective wing. Moreover, soon after the conference and 
in response to Arab wishes, Britain issued the White Paper which 
was a blow to further Jewish immigration and expansion in Palestine. 
Britain took these measures with relative impunity because the Jews 
were unable to bargain with the two opposing camps. This time, due 
to Nazi policy, they had no choice but to stand by the democracies. 

The second opportunity came in 1941 when the British conquered 
Syria and Lebanon from the Vichy French. Materially the British 
found themselves in a position to manipulate Arab politics throughout 
thehliddlcEasl because they were once again in military occupation 
of all Arab lands except Saudi Arabia and Yemen. Morally they felt 
no special inhibitions because of the French. France had not only 
failed them as an ally by surrenderiog and signing a separate peace 
with Germany but had gone so far as to permit Syria to be used as a 
base for enemy activities in the Middle East 

The conquest of Syria was the result of the dangerous situation 
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which had developed in the Arab East in the spring ot IMl. ^ 
inOuenee was at its peak, and Britain Jelt an urgent need to make a 
bold bid for Arab friendship. At the end of action against po-Nari 
elements in Iraq. Foreign Secretary Eden declared, on May 29. IWl . 

The Arab Wodd htn made great strides 

end of the last war. utd many Arab thinker, d^ne for the Ai^>b 

gmater degree of unity *^;:^“;Sltr^?frird:TX 
Hght that ^e mdtmal „d 
ZLTSs. tmr. should be suengdwned. His Ma|est y. Cover^ ent fa 
their part will give their M support to «.y scheme that command, generd 
approval* 

Barely a week later British and Fuse French ^p. 

With Vichy capitnlarion a stage seas set for the nest m^e on the 
pelitM chUard, British 

on two stridly related UsVj: {1) *o r Cres- 

French control, and (2) to encourage Ac on ol Ae ^ ^ 
cents „„j„ a,= leadenhlp of the I ashtaltes. Tt; 
of these alms would fulEll the original Bntish ^ 

least In m.io, part, tl,o Syrians and the 

to Britain for their liberation, the people , . . „ .. j Britain 

welcome the elimination of ariiSeial political 
would enlunce her porlUon by mpportlng the dynarue inte e,« of 
the Harhlmiter. She would, moreover, give an 
Inured frieudr a. Noil esdlaid of Iraq to play a maior role as emp 
builders nod unifiers of the Arab world. ,„„Tkn«pful 

From IMl oowiird British action war oonristent an ’ 

and it was well synchronized with the action o e ra r 

la this work Britirh interests were well served by ‘ f”""'"' , , 

esperienced Ambirt, mch a. Sit Kinaban Corirwalhs “b”smdor te 
Iraq; Brigadier E. H. Clayton, brothel of the late S.t ^ j 

msd a man who over a quarter of a century had come to 
Using Ansb statesmen than any odrer Westerner; “jlj 

Pasha, commander of the Arab Legion; Sn Walter 5“^ 
secretary (m,d later mlnirter) .1 the Brilish embas^ ‘J^'eyue, 
war married to an EgypUan lady of a prumment fam.ly; 

British minister of slate tor the Middle Earl who 
Carey In 1914; and General Edwrard Spears, chief of toe 

• TA« T(m«* {London), May 30, IML ^ 

* Iraq. Syria. Lebanon. Palestine, and Tmns)oniaii. ^ 
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mission to the Le%'ant General Spears in particular did his best to 
remove French influence from S)’ria and to establish friendly relations 
with Shulri el-Quwatli’s National Bloc Party. Neither the De Gaulle* 
Lyttelton agreement not official British denials could conceal the 
fact that, having to choose between Free French or Arab friendship, 
the British had chosen the latter. The situation svas somewhat analo- 
gous to that prevailing in BriUsh-Sonist relations; the Frendi, lilce 
the Zionists, could not bargain; they could only protest 
As to Arab action, the steps were taken, as could be expected, 
by Nuri es-Said Pasha, prime minister of Iraq. In 1&42 Nuri prepared 
a Blue Book in which he drew a plan of Arab union. It provided for 
an enlarged Syria which would include Lebanon, Palestine, and 
Transjordan and whidi would be linked with Iraq hy a federative 
agreement The whole would thus constitute a Fertile Crescent union- 
Such a union would have the merit of bringing together the countries 
that were near and si milar to each other; it would be relatively small 
and therefore cohesive; and by its very modesty it would be a realistic 
Erst step in the gradual evolution toward a larger all-Arab entity. 
Nuri sent his plan to Richard Casey, British minister of state for the 
Middle East, and in dreubted it privately among Arab leaders.* 

Nuri’s action had Britain's fuU endorsement, and on February 24, 
1&43. Eden reiterated British support for a scheme of Arab unity. 
He added, however, that “the initiative in any scheme would hav’C 
to come from the Arabs themselves' and that so far as he was aware 
“no such scheme which commands general approval has yet been 
worked out.* * He thus referred to the fact that Nuri s proposals were 
not universally accepted. The truth was that they met considerable 
opposition in three distinct quarters. The first was Egypt, which 
feared that by the rise of a large united state in northern Arabia her 
position of pie-emineiiee might be threatened. The second was 
Saudi Arabia, whose ruler was definitely opposed to any nnificatian 
under the aegis of the rival Hashimite elan, And the third was Syria 
and I^ebanon, whose “iaity ruling families,* prominent in the move- 
ment of the Arab aw’akenin^ preferred their republican oligarcby to 
a merger into a larger kingdom, 

Tbus Nun s scheme suffered a setback and the initiative was taken 
over by Prime Minister Nahas Pasha of Egypt- Five weeks after 

* It was printed in Baghdad in 1^43 voder the title Arab Independence «nd 
Unity by the govcnnoent press but ool released to the public. 

• Qivited in Sfapd Khaddori. Towards an Arab Union.' American Foliticel 
Science Beriew, Feb. 1348, p. 00. 
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Edcn-i slatcniciit Naha* prcswtrd tentaUvc proposaU for an 
Lcacue to the Egyptian parliament. Nalu* «-as motivated by three 
m h. -U not tojoC Non . pUo without incomog 
the blomo o! opposing Arab „nil)i hon» be 
with some positive alleniat.ve; (2) he believed that an OT 
domioated Arab League might aid EgjTt In .chlevlng her natitml 
aspirations; (3) he was not devoid o( posorul nmbilion. 

During the lollovving eighteen months Naha, held eonterenM 
with the prime minister, or foreign nrloisten o all Arab statm^ho 
one by one visited EgjTt. Nahns cneept of a tee '“S);; 
eign Arab state, gained wider aeeepta,^ than ^n" ’ 
despite the nonradieal eharaeterol Nahns pmposals Saudi AraUa 

.Xbanonwerevesyreluetanttocomnutriiemseb^^^^^^^^^ 

ofArab.mi,y.la.rdhloyne-sin.enj..l<mCnaU^eonw^^^ 

that he lad nothing to lose by joining the ' 

agreed to join und^ rpeeiCe safeguards for her sovesetgntj. 

ProeWofU cf the Agreement 

On October?, IMI. In A'?”""’ '’’f ‘"'"s^^Xthc nw 
Middle East slgnevl . protocol in which th^ S 

lututc, 10 establish an Arab Uague .eeosding 3“ 

principle*. The protocol rejected earlier pro^ stressed 

provlvllng Instead for an association of sovesctgn sla , > 

Lb unity in tesms liUly to evoVe popular 

reassured by a speeltc deelaralien guaranlee.og I'' 

clgnty. The pretLl. contained moreover, two ■‘S» P™"™, j 

One of them forbade die membera to conduct ^he 

to the League. And the other proelaimed the P™'‘P'' ““loos 

venlion in the domestic olfaits of the members. ? 

were interpreted a, avictery for Briti.hnndEgypt.an^toes.^^^P^^ 

tively. m Srst meant that Syria and Leb.anon ^ L 

from eoneiuding special trealle. wth France, thus conEim S 
gradual ous.eriby British ell»..,--f France 

second bysdesslnglhesanetl^^ 

?rritId:^eS rs^a’^; dve H— ::^el 
diplomatic success for Egj'pt, ,, Ky declaring 

the League, hastened to renw^ “’If^g^Xely sMved the Greater 
soon aftervs-ard that this provision had cfiectiveiy snei 

Syria plan. 
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^ UTicn (he Arnh I^giie came inta Ijcfng half a year later cn the 
‘‘concha ton of the pact In Catro, H wai an even looker association than 
had been contcmplalcsl In Alexandria. Tlw pact laid greater stress 
on the sovcrcigrity of Individual members and rcmovcsl the ban on 
policies detrimental to the Lrapjc. l! provided for machlner)* com- 
posed of a Council and si* committees, and It In trodueesl the principle 
of majority decisions svhtch \vmdd be Irimling upon those ssho ac- 
ceptesl them. Tlie Council v^as to convene twice a year, In .March and 
In October, and also b extraordinary sessions upon ’the request of 
two member states. Tlie I.eague was to lave a secretary-general, the 
ilrst incuml^enl lacing nameil In the anrsex as Abdur llaliman Anam 
Ilcy (later Pasha). Calm ssa* to be the *e.it of the l^giic. Tim pact 
contalnesl proWsIons concerning the pacific settlement of disputes but 
did not set up a collective security ssitem ^^The main stress was laid 
on voluntar)' co-opcralion and connillatlonT Arbtle t> re.»lljrmcd thaf“ 
' "each member slatc'Jtlill rcspecl 'llie-sjutnns of gm-emment estab- 
lished In the other member states and regard them as exclusive con- 
cerns of those states. Each sJjall pledge to abstain from any action 
calctilated to change established *)'jlcms of govemmenf." But tfils 
provision was somesvliat v-atcreddown io Article 5, which stated that 
"states of the Leag\ie whicli desfio to establish closer cooperation and 
stronger bonds than are proMded by this Pact may conclude agreo- 
ments to that end." There was no specific guarantee of Lebanon's 
independence Inasmuch as the general principle of sovereignty co%’- 
cred this situation. Io an annex Palestine, though not a member, 
was granted representation on the Council, and b another annex the 
League expressed its interest In the destiny and aspirations of those 
Arab countries that remained outside of It. Thus, the pact provided 
for a framework of Arab unity and co-operation. But in reality the 
League was created with a divided purpose. No real reconciliation 
was achieved between the Ilashimitc and Eg)ptian programs, and 
although the wording of the pact seemed to favor the Egjptian 
concept, neither party had renounced its ultimate ambitions. 

THE LEAGUE AT WORK 

A definite line can be drawn between the political and nonpolitical 
achievements of the League. In the nonpolitical field the League 
could pride itself on considerable accomplishments in the fields of 
cultural and technical co-operation. It sponsored exchanges of schol- 
ars and the conservation of ancient Arabic manuscriptsj it called 
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conference of Arab ongfnecB, doe(on, archaeologists, and social 
sefent/sfr; It set up an Arab ncwi agenej^ ft prepar^ draft n\-iation 
agrrements and ot}»er mode} treaties. It also reached decisions in 
the field of economic cooperation, eqsecially pertaining to the boy* 
rott of Jen-ish goods, although in praet/co the latter measure fell 
short of expectations. But, as usual, the economic and social asperts 
were not decisive. It teas the poliUcal action that reaHy count^ It 
tlonc could determine ubether or not the social and ecozsomic cts 
operation was in %-aIn. 

Politically tlieie were h\-o unif^-ing factors: the problem of Pales- 
tine and the problem of the liberation cf Arab peoples from foreign 
domination. Such points as ibe union of the Sudan with Eg)pt, the 
emancipation of Libya, and the freeing of Morocco could and did 
pttnide a platform for united political action and baimonlous agree- 
ment 


^aerref ocer Palerttne 

As to Pale stine, the p r os'ed a Jo ufale-edged weapo n. So long as 
the League was not expected to’Uo snore than pass r»olutions and 
maVe diplomatic representations (he problem of Palestine elicited 
nothing but solidarity. But as soon as the L.eague h-zs called upon 
to act, Palestine pro'^ed a stumbling block, which almost destroyed 
the League: 

The differences rorr action lo Palestine in IfflS stemmed from the 
basic conflict of ideas between the llasliimitcs and Egjpl to which 
we have already referred when describing Nuri Pasha's initiative. 
We must remember, however, that the chief standard-bearer of the 
Greater Syria plan was not Nuri but Emir Abdullah, who after Faisal's 
death had beMmc the recognized head of the house of Hishim. In 
contrast lo Nuri, Abdullah was impetuous and Impatient In July 
1941, right after the ouster of the Vichy French from the Levant, 
Abdullah declared that the union of Arab lands vras the official aim 
of his policy. Such an open avowal of hft ambitions proved somewhat 
embarrassing to the British, who believed It to be premature and 
who preferred to prepare ground by Nuri's cautious acb'oD and by 
slow spadework in Syria herself. Soon after this declaration Britain s 
minister of state for the Middle East, Oliver Lyttelton, hurried to 
Amman to restrain Abdullah from further hasty actions. This action 
Was not Intended to deflect Abdullah from his objective as a long- 
ningo policy. Consequently, Abdullah sent his agents to Damascus 
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and lost no opportunity to adv’Ocate his Greater S)Tia plan. On hvo 
occasions. In 19-13 and 19-17, when the SjTians were going to the 
polls, Abdullah made direct appcab to them for a union undw his 
crown. The second of these appeals provoVed serious protests in 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia, Ibn Saud threatening to revive bb claims 
to Maan and Akaba, But the greatest deterrent to Abdullah’s ambi- 
tions was the emergence In Syria of Quwatli’s National Bloc, which 
was definitely resolved to preserve its monopoly of power. 

Temporarily thw^arted in Syria, Abdullah set his ^'cs on Palestine, 
where the impending changes seemed to offer an opportunity for 
aggrandizemenL If he succeeded In securing control of the lands 
west of Jordan, he would make the first step toward the union of Arab 
countries and, as king of Palestine, increase h!s Ranees in Syria, 
AbduUah's position was strong: his Arab Legion was ready for action 
and a number of units were actually stationed in Palestine during 
the last phase of the British mandatory regime. In addition to this, 
Abdullah could count on the friendly co-operation of Musa Alami, 
representative of Falestinbn Arabs in the Arab League, who during 
HaJ Amin’s absence bad come to wield considerable inBueace fn 
Palestine and who was known to favor the Fertile Crescent scheme. 

Needless to say, such prospects were definitely distasteful to Egjpt 
Egjpt decided that Transjordan's union with Palestine must be 
prevented at all costs and that the best way to achieve this was by 
encouraging the areation of a separate Arab state in Palestine. Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Lebanon wholeheartedly concurred. The next 
move was to bring the mufti of Jerusalem back from exile. HaJ Amin 
had spent the wax years in Germany and Italy. At the end of the war 
he was captured by the French, who placed him under house arrest 
in a villa near Paris. There was some talk in Allied circles of trying 
him as a war criminal, and Tito’s Yugoslavia did list as such for 
his aid in creating the Bosnian Moslem S.S. formations. But, before 
any such action rauld be taken, Haj Amin escaped from detention 
on board a Dutch plane and soon was welcomed by King Farouk in 
^SyP^ escape was engineered by the Syrian consul in Paris, 
Maaiuf Dawalibi, who later, as a cabinet minister, went on record as 
fa%-oring a pro-Soviet policy and neutrality in the East-West conflict 
The role the French authorities played in this machination was not 
fully clarified, but they must have bad a moment of gleefni satisfac- 
tion by thus embarrassing the Britisli. In fact, it looked like a belated 
revenge for their ouster from Syria. The mufti had a vested mtererf 
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in keeping Palesline « sepmleenHly. He could muster a consideraHe 
lollosring among Palestinian Arabs. By liberally providing bun ssatb 
funds and arms, Egypt reintroduced him into the Palestinian scene 
as a counterweight to Abdullah. The struggle tor the spoils began 
long before Palestine was secured. , , , . . 

■nteso rivalries and suspicions were reOected both durmg the 
arming of the Arab guerrilla forces and later during the war w.* 
Israel. Iraqi officers in charge ol the Damascus t^g center did 
not want to issue arms to those PalesUnian guemlla leadem whom 
they believed to be the mufris benelunen. On the other hand Egypt 
and the mufti supplied arms to Kawukps Liteabon A™y became 
ICawukii was antHlashtaite. and they re used to arm *ose whom 
they suspected ol connivance with Abdullah. As a 
pZlafen ol PalesUnc was seriously short of weajmn., and some of 
STlarger eenters such as Jalla or Tibmias remamed pracheally de- 
fenseless in the face of the total Jewish mobiteahon. 

Likewise during the actual ‘ 

Arab armies WW completely. Abdullah ^ 

wanted his Arab Legion to take the brunt of the 8ghtmg tmd thm 
having bled it svhite. they would occupy 

troops For this reason he acted prudently, relymg on his os™ sM^ 
and refusing to overextend his lines ol communicahon by 
toward the sea. By the same token Egypt instead of 
her troops in the coastal sector divided dsem into two 
advancing toward Tel-Aviv and the other tosvard 1““^ 
division U-ed fatal. The Jerusalem tome was badly de J ^ by 
Israel, and the Tcl-Aviv force barely managed to ma.nta 
narrow strip near Gaza. Abdullah did nothing to reheve the hard 

‘"'m bfeAdo™'ol Inter-Amb cwoperariou and Ure resuldng drv 
feat in PalesUne could also be ascribed, in some 
withdrasval ol British support. For at least a teade Bmarn had m 
ducted a pro-Arab policy In PalesBne. The WUte Paper of IW a»d 
her attitude betwcTlBlS and 1947 proved it But .hr. poh^ « n^ 
bring the expected returns, mainly due to gyp s ^ 
suming leadersbip in the Arab League, gyp n y 
gear L initial Bridsb-Hasbimite plan of ^ab 
began to use tbe League as an instrument o er own po 
uting 42 per cent of the League’s *^“^6 to Lter her 

voice through Araatn Pasha, Egypt exploited the Leagu 
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own anti-British tacUcs. ^Vhen the matter of Palestine came before 
(he United Nations in 1947, Britain was in a position to give sub- 
stantial support to the Arab cause and, in fact, she did much to help 
the Arabs against the Zionists during the last phase of her adminis- 
tration in the Holy Land.* But, instead of reciprocating, Egypt chose 
this moment for anti-British intrigue by launching the inveterate foe 
of Britain, Haj Amin el-HusscinI, into the Palestinian fray. The cup 
overflowed when Egypt, in an outburst of nationalist frenzy, brought 
the matter of British troops in Egypt and of the Sudanese regime 
to the United NaUons. Premier NoVerashi's visit to Washington, in 
an attempt to replace Britain by the United Stales in Egyptian allain, 
climaxed his anti-British campaign. 

Under those circumstances Britfsb incentive to defend the general 
Arab cause in Palestine ceased to exist. Britain could help the Arabs 
in many >vays. She could supply them svitb arms under the pretext 
that the Jews had violated the UN-prodaimed anns embargo. She 
could also, as a permanent member of the Security Council, prevent or 
delay the decision to impose the first truce on the belligerents. By 
haltog the fint bold thnist of the Arab annies the truce relieved 
certain hard-pressed sectors of Jewish defense and materially con- 
tributed to later Jewish victory. Moreover, her oIBcers commanded 
the Arab Legion and, had th^ decided to rescue the Egyptian and 
Syro-Lohanese annies from their dire predicament, they probably 
could have done so. But the result would have been that large portions 
of Palestine would have falleD into the hands of the rabidly anti- 
British Egyptians, who would have hastened to install, with the 
Arab League’ s blessing, the mufti as the head of the new Arab state. 
Thus the anti-British camp in the League would only have been 
strengthened. This being so, the British thought it preferable to slow 
down the anti-Israel offensive and to seciire some modus vioendi 
between Abdullah and the Jmvs. This meant that the only Arab-held 
part of Palestine would be the part occupied by the Arab Le- 
gion. 

Such a polity, of course, hastened the defeat of the Arab armies 
other than the Legion, but it brought a sort of negative success to 
Britain. It demonstrated to the Arabs ritat the only Arab army capable 
of waging war was a British-trained force. It drove home to &e Egyp- 
tians that without Britain’s aid and advice their loudly advertised 
power was a hollow sword. It tan^t a stern lesson to the Qawatli 
Bloc in Syria, who, instead of being grateful for liberation, bad 

• See footnote to p. S36 above. 
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cho>™ lo bctny Brilain and conspire with Egypt In fart, the dcicat 
shoot the Syrian regime so profonndly ns lo mate Its >” 

power highly questionahle, ihrn opening new sritas to Enttsh-baelcd 
AbdulUh. This policy also greatly enlianeed Abdullah s praiUom his 
Legion not only succeeded in the limited obiectives It had proposed 
to attain but also proved lu ability lo march on Damascm and "rr 
out the Quwatli cli^ie should AbdulUh and the Bntnh dec.de to 

The split thus produced In the rants of the Arab 
ther deepened by the formation In Cara, on September .0, IBIS, of 
the All-ralestine government under Egypl«n ouspiw by 
nesation of eastern Palestine by Jordan; and by the Syrian crisn of 
IMS. These three events were closely Interrelated, but It w 
Utter which particuUrly threatened to upset Egyptian supremacy 
the League. 

The Uathimlte-Es/ptien Feud 

We dealt at tome length with General liusnl ZalmT coup in 
Chapter VUI. The downfall of the Quwatli regime, which had J ^ 
stood for Syrian Independence, gave Abdullah a new oppo ^ 
press Ilia claim tor a Greater Syria. The coup was apparent^ made 
by the army with the eonnisance of some younger groum 
Aleppo. It would not be surprlting if future revelations p^rf “ 
AbduUahT agents laid a land In engineering It. It is "8"'®“”' 
Zalms Erst moses were for a closer union with .J . 

Unfortunately for the Uajhimilcs Zalm soon chang js ^ 
turned toward Egypt and SaudJ Arabia. Ills abrupt a u 

ascribedtodumsybandlingofthcalTalrbyNuriw-Sai ‘ 

hir virlt In Damascus toon alter the coup, treated Zalm too p 

\™h Zalm deserting Iia<I and Jordan. Abdullah’s star *” 

eclipse. But fate (or was It only late?) came to hit “'d whe , 
montha later, Zaim was ovcrthinwn by Colonel Hinia , • 

Naaem eldjudsi’s People’. Party, made „ 

his official pianlt. By the middle ol December 1949, 1 looW ^ 

die longwherished plan of union were fioally to e "tP jj on. 

cause the Syrian ConsUtuent Assembly gave this 
ority on its agenda. Colonel Shishakli $ coup ™ j,.gliny defi' 

schemes. Shlshakli's Intervention did not settle yna s ^ and 

nitely. He had to share power with the Pan-Arab ® * ^, 5 , 

despite his attempts to keep Nazem el-Qudsl out of oEce^t^ 
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took advantage of his brief tour of duty as premier to submit to die 
Arab League, in January 1951, his scheme for a closer Arab union. 

As a result of all these events Abdullah's relations svitb the 
Egyptian-dominated majority in the League reached such a low point 
that he decided to boycott the spring meeting of the I^eague Council 
in 1950. The absence of the Jordanian delegation was promptly 
exploited by Nahas Fasha, who moved that Ahmed Hihal Pasha, 
prime minister of the Gaza government, be invited to attend the 
session. Nahas’ morion was adopted, but this led Abdullah to change 
his mind and order Ws minister In Cairo, Baba ed-Din Bty Tuqan, 
to appear at the meeting. Baha ed-Din was instructed, however, to 
abstain from participation in case the Council decided to discuss 
territorial dispositions in Palestine. 

The minister’s appearance at the meeting did not heal the breach, 
and Egypt actually proposed that Jordan should be expelled from 
the League because of K«pg Abdullah's negotiarions with Israel 
Such negotiations had, indeed, been conducted in 1949 and early 
1930 srith a view to obtaining a five-year nonaggression pact, transit 
facilities through Israeli territory, and a ^ee zone is Haifa for Jor- 
dan. They had, moreover, been prec«Jed by the so^aDed Shuna 
agreement, secretly concluded late in March 1949 (prior to the 
Lrael-Jordan armistice), whereby die Arab l^egion had conceded 
to the Israeli army a belt of land five miles deep along the front 
line. Faced with this drastic action by the League, Jordan abruptly 
stopped the negotiations and on April 1, 1950, joined all the other 
Arab states in voting to exclude from the League any member mat- 
ing a separate peace with Israel Even this concession to the major- 
ity did not save Jordan from further diSculries. On May 15 she was 
condemned by the League s Political Committee for her unilateral 
annexation of eastern PalestinR A new Egyptian morion to expel 
her won the support of Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Lebanon. The op- 
positiOQ of Iraq and Yemen * prevented this measure from material- 
izing. 

Furthermore, on Egypt’s initiative the League drafted an Arab 
collective security pact First adopted on April 9, 1930, by the Po- 
litical Committee, the pact stated that aggression against any one of 
the signatories would be regarded as aggression against alL The 
si^atories would then take all measures to repulse the aggression by 

»The new Imam. Seif ALsted, was grateful to AMuHah for endorsing tl>e 
principle of fegitimacy at the time of flie crisis in Yemen, Abdulla}] was the Erst 
Arab ruler to send him a telegram s u ppcn Un g his right of succession. 
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forces, trst nolifjfng the United Nations Secnsily toncil 
nnd the Arab League Council It abo provided for n Joint Defeme 
Council to be composed of defense and forei^ mmblers of mmte 
stales nnd for a permanent committee of the chiefs of slat to 
Juno 17. IfCO, Eve out of seven Arab Uaguo members Initialed the 
iacL Ira, refused to adhere beeause Jord» had not been 

atthe.eslion.Itsva>clear that Eg)Tttns,led the pactmana^tlona 

ndeguard against possible Jordanian espans.on rn the d^™ of 
S>,5 and tlmt, in order to preserve the slntn. ijno, she tried o tos. 
fL the Uague from a consultaUve Into a eoUeeti™ seermty Wy. 
•Ihb esplainS the reluctance of the Hmhlmite states to ™t 
themselves to thb nesv project Es-entually. M Febtu^ i IW 
Nuri es-Said In the name of Ira, signed » ” 
automatic features of collective security had been removrf mm the 
origtal draft Jordan remained tli. only country outside the nesv 

■"iMuIlali's death at Uie hands of one el Ila| ''"’in s hemtoim in 
the summer of 1951 added a nesv eomplicaUng element to Ac tody 
tangled picture Tlie remosal of lire main proponent of the GreMm 
S,* plan svas bound to produce te-.each^g 
murder, true enough, redounded to the ^m a " , whether 

nod of otlicr enemies of the Ilashinutes. But ss^ a-Rnimly buried, 
the plan of north-Arabian unity as such svould be drfn t ly b 
In 1951-1955 Western attempts to build up a 
llanco led to further disagreements ssrthin Iho Uagu . 
spoUight shilled from Jordan to Iraq, whose premier N • 

d^erlined to UnV hb'country svith ?;,^rd"pitoe 

tan in what wars to become the Baghdad Pacb EOTh „ 

change in her internal regime, strong '’'’^>j_---,bcr 29-Decem- 
ordinary session of the Arab League Counci , 
herTlbSl. the general problem of Arab rcto 
came up ior discussion. According to the premi , League 

wbme Limony we have to tely in the abseneo of •" 
communiquA). the follosving rcsoluUOT svas o ^ 
eign pohi- oi the Arab eonntrie, should “ „„ie co- 

liagno toarter, the inter-Arab policy 

operatloo pact, and the United Natioris Charter. This 

not Tdm it any other pacts. (2) C'«P"'‘“r ‘ “ions: 
state, and the V/L should be subject to tsvo b “ p,e 

(a) the Wes, must help sto Amb prob cm. m 

West must help the Arab states to acquire the strength 
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defend their security and integrity against all aggression, such aid 
not to be prejudicial to their sovereignty. It was understood from 
other sources that Iraq made “clear and absolute" reservations to 
this resolution. In fact, her foreign minister, Musa Shabbandar, went 
so far as to declare in Damascus on December 22, 1934, that all the 
cunent agitation about Arab-Western collaboration did not make 
sense inasmuch as the Arabs had had, and continued to have, many 
ties wth the West. In an attmpt to prevent Iraq from joining the 
Western-sponsored alliance Egypt called ass extraordinary meeting 
of the Arab League Coxineil in late January 1955. Yet despite Egypt s 
insistence on censuring Iraq, the conferees came to no agreement 
and the session broke up svith opportunities abounding for further 
mutual recrimination. The latter has gained in intensity, especially 
after an abortive visit to Baghdad following the Cairo meeting by a 
subcommittee of three Arab premiers. Egypt argued that, by jaiaiog 
the Baghdad Pact, Iraq had violated the Arab League Charter, that 
she had broken Arab solidarity and become the tool of imperialism, 
thus ultimately serving the interests of Israel. Iraq’s rejoinder was 
that she had kept other League members informed of her intea* 
tioDS, that the Charter did not prohibit alliances in self-defense, 
that her proximity to Bussia and the existence of the borderland 
Kurdish minority required her to seek special safeguards, and that 
her partnership with Turkey and eli^bUify for Western arms sup- 
plies made the Arab camp stronger vis-i-vis Israel. Moreover, while 
criticizing the Baghdad Pact, Egypt herself had entered into a 
Suez base agreement with Britain, permitting the latter to re-enter 
her territory during the next seven years, without bothering to 
consult \vith sister nations. As for Saudi Arabia, argued the Iraqis, 
she bad signed the Dhahran Air Base agreement with the United 
Slates, thus opening her territory to Western armed forces and for- 
feiting her moral right to critidze Iraq. The latter, stressed the 
spokesmen, instead of admitting foreign forces to her lands, had ac- 
tually caused the evacuation of the two remaining air bases by the 
British. 

Failing to secure a general censure of Iraq, Egypt concentrated 
on building a tripartite military affiance between herself, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria, and by the beginning of 1958 she had succeeded 
in subordinating to her command the Syrian and Saudi Arabian 
military forces. With Saudi Arabia she countered a British attempt 
to bring Jordan into the Baghdad Pact by vigorous action aiming 
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at tlic JC%Tfancc of jucIj linli ai calslcd between Jordan and Britain 
in the political, militar)-. and economic jphcrcs. Her efforts were 
crownwl >»ilh considerable but not full success. As a result of strong 
Saudi-Eg)ptian agitation and pressure Jordan was brought to tlie 
brink of revolution, and eailv In !0M lier nesv gos emment promised 
not to Join the Baghdad Tact. Ue abrupt dismissal and eipubion 
of General Clubb by King Hussein of Jordan constituted another 
signal victory for the Cairo-Wyadh aiis. But Egjpt and Saudi ^a- 
bU found it more difficuU to penuade Jordan to give up Dnthh 
subsidies, despite formal offers of subsidies by them and SjTia. By 
1036 the league had esperlencnl its second major crisis and to aU 
practical purpose, had ceased to function as an instrument of Arab 
solitlarih*. \\%i]c Iraq found herself In a minonty of one. Egypt had 
not succeeded in Isolating I«t completely, such states as Ubanon, 
Jordan, and es-m Syria being unwilling to go on r as co 


demnlnc Iraq for her action. . , 

Tim. dmltc impotlns (ront tkt Arab Uagu* f™" 

•cbtelnr Ibe unity ItillUlly conltmplittj. Hie MesUne “ 
lUghdul P.rt .U.In cleetly detnoiislraled hmv ilendet vvu tbc base 
of Arab eouperatlon and bon' tbe niling groupa p^lllrf Ibeb Klb 
bb alini to ovcfiladow ibc common tntctwti of ibe 
Tbey abo uodencoted the dbacpaocy bebveen tlie aimbcd nat om 
aim ambllfom of bidfvidoaf atat« and ibeb ability-ot fa« 
to perform the minimum tasks for which a slate is rwpons 
Tlie liiitory of the League further demonstrated 
how much Britain was responsible for its birth, it soon ^ ^ 

an Instrument of British policy. In fact, by succumbing o ^ 
Influence Uic League brought more embarrassment 
Britain. It was not surprising, therefore, to hear njes- 

scriouily questioning furtlicr continuation of the League m i 
enl form. Suggestions were made lo re-form the ^ ^ 

Asiatic lines. "The withdrawal of Egspt into Mrica need c 
regrets.’ wrote The EconomUt. 'From the purely 
'^wld produce a group far more homogeneous than tlw ^ 

1913. .. . Fran Dtbaln. angfe. 11 umuld remove bom « 

Stales that is not fundamentally anti-British, a leading m 
has spread much ill-will toss'ard Britain. * 

On the other hand. Egypt In her self-conGdence to 

rtrain the cord: when, in 1S50. she attempted to sway 
•"Arab Pwt-MortMn," T>i* EwwwW. March 5. Ifrt9, P- *— 
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her owTi policy of neutrality in the Korean question, other members 
refused to go along. By her vituperative opposition to Iraq’s policy 
of self-defense, Egypt seems to have made almost unbridgeable 
the rift that already existed within the Arab League, Under those 
circumstances, the admission to the League of two newly created 
Arab states, Libya (March 28> 19S5) and the Sudan (January 19, 
1956), made no perceptible change in the situation and could in 
no way be interpreted as strengthening the already moribund or- 
ganism. In fact, each of the newcomers possesses her osvn political 
physiognomy, Libya being allied with, and subsidized by, Britain 
by virtue of a treaty of July 29, 1933. and the Sudan achieving in- 
dependence in spite of the strong pressure by Egjqjt to merge svith 
her in a single state- Much in Eg)‘pt’s anti-Iraqi (and anti-Western) 
pohcy can be explained by the fact that her rulers, both old and 
new, must keep an eye on public opinion at home, the same being 
true of Saudi Arabia and Syria despite differences in their internal 
structures. But this is only fiirther proof of the obstacles that lie 
in the path of Arab xudty. 
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CHEAT BnlTAIN 

O F ALL Its giMl po'ven Bril.in «toe had a 
ptamacy in Ihe Middle East I" eslabllshing this 
encountered opposition and competition, but overcame o 
My. Far a ceninor and a half she waged a "^Id war »dth Res da 
managing to keep her aAvay from the Turkish Straits an 
Cult. She eliminalcd French inllucnce. And in two world wa 
effectively frustrated German designs in the area. 

Dictated by the necessity of protecting her impena e ’ 
aia’s supremacy had been exercised since 1918 by economic, 
and political means. Her trade xvilh the Middle East and her share 
the traffic in the Suez Canal were la^er than those of ® ^ 
country. British banks, shipping and insurance rompanies, c 
of mlnrerce, tourUt bo^na. and air liaor held a pred™™' 
posilion. The currencies of Egypt, Iraq. Palestine, an ' share 
were based on the sterling. And Britaina control of a mbstonUd 
in the prodnetion and refining of oil aee.nto.ted , 

premacy. In the course of the Second Wot ar 

debtor of the Middle Eastern larontries to the smn of £ . 

These sterling balances contributed to forther espans.on ol n 

'f™ afmll'tSy standpoint Britaina control of the M 

was atoost conrplete In 1918 and during the Second World 
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la the interwar period she held certain areas directly as mandated 
territories. After relinquishing her last mandates in Transjordan 
(1946) and Palestine (1948),Britamcontinued her military predom- 
inance through a variety of means. There were treaty arrangements 
with Iraq, Eg>‘pt, and Jordan, the otvnership of Malta, Cyprus, and 
Aden, postwar occupation of Libya, and naval control of the Persian 
Gulf. By virtue of her treaties with the above-mentioned Arab states 
Britain svas entitled to keep 10,000 troops in the Suez Canal Zone, to 
enjoy priority in the training and equipping of the native armies, and 
to hold five major air bases: Amman and Mafraq in Jordan, Hab- 
baniya and Shaiba in Iraq, aad Fayld in Egypt. To this could be 
add^ virtual control of Jordan’s Arab Legion, whose effective- 
ness had been considerably increased during and after the last 
war. A British military mission lo Saudi Arabia completed this 
picture. 

There was a period, in 1016-1947, when the British made a 
thorough re-examination of their imperial strategy and when new 
concepts seemed to be gaining ground. This was caused by two 
factors, namely, the lessons of the Second World War and the up- 
surge of nationalism In Egypt and Iraq. The \var experience pointed 
to Ae great vulnerability of the Suez Canal and the sea lanes in the 
Mediterranean. U was only with supreme effort and many losses 
that British naval convoys could reach Alexandria from Gibraltar or 
Malta. Troops and equipment for the Middle Eastern campaign bad 
to be convoyed around Africa. On the other hand, political ferment 
in Egypt and Iraq led some strategists lo suggest that the preservation 
of British bases in these countries was not worth the popular hostility 
they engendered. The British General Staff seems to have given seri- 
ous consideration to the transfer of British bases aad installations to 
East Africa, where in the comparative security of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda one could establish a powerful military center, not too 
distant from flie areas of poteotia] trouble aad free of the political 
excitement of the Arab countries.* 

This trend of thought found its reflection in Secretary Bevin’s 
willingness to reduce Britain’s military privileges when be discussed 
treaty revision with Egypt and Iraq in the postwar period. By 19fS, 
however, these new concepts were definitely rejected, and Britain 
reverted to her old policy of maintuning military predominance in 

1 See CUIton Daniel, “Britisli Seek New Bases to Defend Middle East," New 
York Time*, Oct IS. 1S4B. 
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tl. Middle East. This change was duo to renewed inanltestaUens o! 

Soviet Imperialism. t 

While Mtaiu euntlnucd to thtaV and act In tenns of suptenta^, 
she realized that her ahility to preserve it had shmnt 
At the end of the war her armies and her nasr were ^ 

d,e eastern Mediterranean. But barely 
abruptly aeWledged her Inability to 

and Ltted U,e United States to tale ove^^s ^""5'”: “ 

bdet period a res-olntionary change o,^^ I L m dtlo Ert 

heganCtonlytoslmrewa-diBdmin^de^^^^^^^^ 

assuming as it did tesponsihihty for its snost vn 

sector, hut the American nasy soon outstripped the Royal na.y in 

its Meditcmncan tonnage. nriM.ti iviHrv Its 

The mld.l!)50-s ssf tnessed a lorther mm ntion to Bnwh poh^. 
principal feaune was Britain's sridsdrawnl ft™ 
and the shifting of emptiasis to Iraq andt e ‘ y-cj (he 

fer of he, mililiry base from the Cand toe >» 
virtual end of Britain's predominant pos on ^ Baghdad 

east of the Mediterranean. Britain's role in shaping the Bagh^ 
Pact as wvU a. her forward movemrmt in °Xril« 

rated her renewed interest in the Persian u , ,eminiscent 
brought it again into a world prominence som 
of the sitnauon to the beginning of d.e 

Britain seemed to divide the Middle^. “^'Lly 

parts, with Jordan sitting astride the dividing Im 
losing her character as a firm British strong o 
Brfilih PoUlical Action 

Such, then, were the feature. ^“hrito 

premacy In the area. Gut they would hav already 

had not been accompanied by political action. We have X 

■ Has, tar eraiapK nasamla.^ 5'toam U ” r^ 

Tr«ty of Portjmoutli. Tht fLnewk e'f British ropretnaty to die 

important to tewmber that the ^^dsriU and totcrert than on “X 

Middle East depends fat more iF^Thave iust so much 

docnmenlj. British relations with ^ attack on the government of 

as the regimes which sustain them. In *“ gjs» gj |t is the most 

the day. Britain, the paramount power. ^ Jre.dy tond 

conve^nt. target In Iraq oppositiou betwc« • 

on nationalist grounds. But this U a provided the fact is ke^ 

Power and a smaller ally. It need rihittv for the security. *o^ ® 

ttandy in View that Britito has . 

vancement. and prosperity of the people* ot 
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described the role assigned to the Arab East in the British imperial 
strategy, and wo Iiavc followed in some detail tlic vicissitudes of its 
implementation. VVliatcver else may be said about British policy, it 
is undeniable that it possessed three virtues lliat could not easily 
be brushed aside: it l«ad a general imaginative concept, it was con- 
sistent and free of selfish partisan considerations, and it was ably 
executed by a fine team of experts. 

It was cbaractcrislic of British policy that in relation to the native 
peoples it was devoid of crusading spirit and reforming zeal. Coming 
across an established social and economic order, the British rarely 
attempted to change it. Today they are often criticized in certain 
circles of the West for tlieir allegedly reactionary practices and 
blamed for the backward structure of Middle Eastern society. But 
to be fair, those critics should rcmcmbCT British respect for the na- 
tional culture and dignity of the peoples concerned. Whenever they 
had direct responsibility for the administration of an area, the British 
Invariably gave it three things: (1) greater internal and external 
security, f2) sound finances, and (3) good roads and communica- 
tions. 

Yet, granting these truths, wo must add that the British were much 
luckier in their dealings with backward than with advanced coun- 
tries, Whenever their policy required contacts with patriarchal rul- 
ers or tribal potentates, it was invariably successful. But as soon as it 
faced a country witli tho trappings of Western democracy such as 
n parliament, a press, or a political party, it encountered consider- 
able difCcullics. 

Tho deterioration of Britain's position in Jordan was a case in 
point. As long as this little country preserved its unspoiled desert 
character under the benevolent despotism of Abdullah, Britain en- 
joyed therein undisputed pre-eminence. But the addition of tho 
west bank of the Jordan to its territory and the passing of AhduIIah 
introduced new and disturbing factors, which by 1956 had resulted 
in serious eclipse of Britain's prestige in this newly awakened state. 

Weaknesses of British Policy 

Tills brings us to certain weaknesses of British conduct. It seems 
that the British government suffered from a somewhat artificial 
compartmentalization of its policies. It appeared to possess one pol- 
icy for Europe, another policy for Asia, and still another policy for 
tho Western Hemisphere. And while each might bo good and com- 
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moidjHc pel K, l!ie>- 'fete »o< cewmliMled owugK "nie Bntiik- 
Fmdi rel.llom!.lp In ll.e MlJJle £.« b « cnse In point. DnUins 
Entnpcnn policy during boll. WotlJ Wnri .lemnnded an .U,aM 
«ith Fnnit. In ll.o nan« of thi. allUnce Britain concluded the 
Sjlcricot agrcctncnt In lOlO and tl.n Do Caullo-Ljltcton a^ 
meat In IBIl to guarantee France', risht. In Sj*. But these deal, 
did not Et well Into Britain'. Arab policy, and they n cte itrongy 
resented by those rrspomible lor It, taplesnentation. 

A staila, dbcepaney, though les. oWen. doeloped In Bnwh. 
Anterican relation,, 'rtte qdrit ol adolceent nabonrintn. ,0 e^ndent 
In the Arab »detle, In the last decade, hrgely eased It, bbT”'”" 
to Anteriean «,ureen n.e de«rine ol .elWe.emttotlon, riv^p.^y 
proeUimed and nublng no dbtinctlon between •l'P“ 
maturity, and the doctrine ol demoenc)- , 

ucaUonal Imtilution, In the Middle East uere 
lerment »hl=h ,ooner or late, bad to End erpr^ion ^ « 

lor a long time tlie United Sutea sea, not 

attendant rerpomlbllltle,, and BriUln, |ealow ^ ■n" ^^ 
pmltion, dldiothlng to ceeonlinaleber onm wlU, 

It n-a, thl, adolescent natlonalinn ol otbenv e ^ 
cuhtned peoples Urit upset many Britbh plan, and tto ^ 
posed dteVrablem ol whether or not the basic cen^t. and metl. 
odj cmpIo)-cd by BriUln cotild suml the l«t e P” vnjdle East 
Brllinh obl^lse In IBIS led been to f “j„ he, 

bom estemal aggression and to consohdatc lb s „ yp 

0»n leadcldp. srtried to acblese d.rne objeebm W 
the Arab Leagtie, by supporting the scheme n north-. ^ B 
by beeping bm mlliuny U>es. and by relinqoUblng 
Sl„7Bo?by im Z. right after AraW-^. ^b^Tthe 
clear that lesv ol these ebireth-es »<ae ana'""*- _„,ecUse 
United States the Arab core of tlw Middle of Tuikc>’ 

though Imperfect shield In the pjvemments .f shoeUng 

m.d CteecTBut behind this shield there was a P 
disintegraUon. The Arab League brobc , j,Inreover. 

the PaSlnUn war, Arab rivalries, and Jhe i„ter- 

from its incqition it hampered rather th^ P ta, _( jenophohia, 

esb In the area. BOT< .„d evenm.lly g* 

refusing to accept revised treaties vai Ttritish-sponsored 

ting rilol the B^thb base, in Jbehtme^en^^^^ 

Greater Syria plan suffered a series of s 
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tian hostility, dictatorships in Syria, and the general distrust of the 
Arab masses. Abdullah’s alUancse with Britain became one of the 
reasons for his isolation, and the traditional British-Hashimite friend- 
ship has undergone a severe strain during the rule of his grandson, 
Hussein. By the mid-50’s Saudi Arabia, a country formerly friendly 
to Britain, had definitely joined the anti-British camp, and her ne^v 
king marked his hostility by bam'shing his late father’s trusted friend, 
H. St John B. Philby, and quarreling over the eastern borderlands. 
In Iran, under Mossadegh, Britain’s position reached an all-time 
low, and it was only after tremendous exertions, in which other in- 
ternational elements were involved, that Britain was allowed to re- 
sume, in part only and under a different legal dlspensatioo, her role 
in the Iranian oil industry. Israel, moreover, did not make a secret 
of her bitterness tmvard ^e nation that started her twenty-five years 
earlier on the path of statehood. 

This was a sad record, and Britain’s press and parliamenlaiy cir- 
cles did not conceal their disappointment. As early as 1949 a leading 
British periodical made an appeal for a re-examination of firitisb pol- 
icy and for a new approa^ toward the complex problems of the 
Middle East Acknowledging Britain’s inability to act alone in the 
defense of the area, it averred that 

the physical resources that are required if the popxilar basis of son-Com- 
mui^ Governments la the hiiddle East is to be stresgtbened can only 
come, in the main, from the United Stales. . . . The new starting point of 
British interest in the Middle East must be a close Anglo-American under- 
standing. No attempt to achieve such agreement was made in 1945, since 
understanding >vith America was not at that time the first objective of 
British policy in the Middle East. On the contrary there was an under- 
current of feeling in favour of excluding America from an area in which 
Britain had been dominant for the last eighty years. But the results have 
hardly been auspicious. The attempt, avoided in 1945, must be made 
today.* 

What was said in 1949 could certainly be applied, with even greater 
emphasis, to the situatioa in the mid-195(Ts. 

RUSSIA 

During the past century and a half Russia had been the most 
persistent of Britain’s rivals in Asia. The Soviet revolution did not 
change this basic pattern of rivalry; it only added a new ideological 

• "New Start in the Middle East?" Th« Economist, July 10, 1949. 
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Oa\w to it This Russian position differed from the British in this 
important respect: that while Britain was in the Middle East, espe- 
cially after 1918, Russia remained outside it What Russia strove 
for was to exchange these roles; hence her policy was a policy of 
diange. , 

Trying to penetrats the Middle East and to dislodge Britain (as 
svell as Franco), Russia used diplomatic, military, economic, and 
ideological weapons according to the need of the moment Her Hrst 
attempts after the revoluUon were both diplomatic and rdeolog.cal. 
At the Congress of the Peoples of the East held in Balm in S^tem- 
ber 1920 under the auspices of rhe Communist Interuaboual, Euss.a 
put forsvnrd the slogan el UbeurUon of the colonial and sem.colomal 
Uplcs from the imperialist yolc.- The Commtem ™t„.uously 
Lr^ed on this thcm=: aad at its Sisth Congtess of 1923 prepared 
blu^rlnU deallog with the doctrioal and tactiea aj^ of tte 
oIuL in the East Thel, sharp edge svas f-f f 

colony-owning Western powers, and no middle 

repuited evL at the tlile of the Popular Front 
mt, or during the actual rJPauce with the West in WotW War IL 
The diplomaiic action of the Soviet UMou 
this Ideological olenslve and swri designed to capmre P* 
in the Middle Easten. countries nod to 
their governments. The Btst round came f ® ^ 

eluded treaties with Turkey, ban. and Afghamstam 
were weU rimed because then eouelusiou eorresp.nded t^e P»ri_ 
war deteriorariou in rebrious between Bntam and *0 ttee 
tries i„ rjuesriou. Turkey was then Eghtiug her War 1;““ 
agdast Brirish-supporled Creeks. Iran was e^eneuemg one of 
P^oxysm, of xenophobia so cbaraeterisric of her 
tty, an^ghanlsun was frantieally seeking J 

ludependeSce after the Thbd Afghar. Wan Tl-'- 
rilke In that they nsed anti-taperialist phraseology calculated 

impmss the awrireniug massm toplemcutarion, Bussia’s 

When It came, however, to tbeir aero y Vw^mlin vras 

routhem neighbors soon tL"deLtely reluctant to 

anxious to stir anti-Western moods, » 

abandon rire badirioual objectives of tsanst tho 

economic standpoint the new Russia was as eag 

«An account of the BaVu Congress .nay b, found .n G^rge 
and the Wert in Iran, I9HWW8 {tlbsa. N.Y. ). pp. 
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northern provinces of Iran and Afghanistan as ^vas the old one. 
From the territorial angle the Soviets did not hesitate to use force 
to dislodge the Kematists from Batum, to occupy Gilan in 1920, and 
to indulge in petty but aggressive bickering about the Atrck and 
Oxus boundaries wdth Iran and Afghanistan, respectively. Moreover, 
their much-vaunted support of self-determination proved to be no 
more than an anti-Western prt^aganda device that did not stand the 
test of reality when the Soviets brutally crushed national independ- 
ence movements in the Caucasus and Central Asia. Finally, Soviet 
support of separatist tendencies among the Turkic-spealdng groups 
across their southern border and the subversive actiNulies of local 
Communist parties were not conducive to mutual cordiality. As time 
svent on, relations betw'ccn the Soviets and their southern neighbors 
cooled. This trend is perhaps best symbolized by the fact that, 
whereas between 1926 and 1928 Iran, Turkey, and Afghanistan had 
concluded a series of mutual friendship treaties under Soviet aus- 
pices and prodding, ten years later, in 1937, these same countries 
plus Iraq, signed the Saadabad Entente, implicitly directed against 
Soviet infiltration of the area. And this process of estrangement ^vas 
far advanced in 1939 when Iran and Afghanistan entered into cordial 
relationships Nvith Nazi Germany while Turkey veered toward an 
alliance with Britain and France. 

There was practically no direct relationship behveen the Soviets 
and the Arab countries in the interwar period. The Arab East at that 
time was under the direct or indirect control of Britain and France, 
and there was no reason why these two powers should facilitate any 
contacts between revolutionary Russia and their colonial wards. Only 
with Saudi Arabia and Yemen, two states really independent after 
the First World War, did the Soviets establish diplomatic relations 
(in 1926 and 1928, respectively), and a Soviet commercial mission 
operated for a brief period in Sana. But to foment proletarian revolu- 
tion in these isolated and remote regions where there was no pro- 
letariat and no strong anti-Western feeling was a losing proposition, 
and after some time Hussla gave up her att^pt to establish a foot- 
hold there. 

Thus derived of direct diplomatic relations, the Soviets acted 
through the Comintern and through the small and rather inefficient 
Communist parties in Arab lands and in Palestine. The official party 
line was to favor Arab nationalino and to side with it against Zion- 
ism. The latter, officially described as a petty-bourgeois capitalist 
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of Soviet artists, lectures of Soviet scholars, and Soviet motion pic- 
tures constituted )ust so many examples of Soviet infiltration, Iranian 
and Arab intellectuals and artists sverc conducted on free tours of 
Asiatic centers in the Soviet Union and lavishly entertained. And the 
co-operation of some "unemployed millionaires" — usually idle and 
frustrated heirs of large fortunes in Teheran or Cairo — was skillfully 
secured. 

Soviet propaganda was like a good taxation system: it assumed 
various forms, sometimes open and sometimes well concealed but 
always pursuing its main objective. Of special interest was the en- 
couragement given to national minorities and compact borderland 
groups. Ibe Turkish-spcaldng population of Iranian Azerbaijan was 
an object of special solicitude, but other groups in a similar geo- 
graphical position were equally subjected to Soviet blandishments. 
The Turkomans of the Iranian and Afghan northern plains, the Af- 
ghan Uzbeks and Tajiks, and above all the Kurds were consistently 
encouraged in their n.itional aspirations. The creation in 1945 of a 
Soviet-sponsored Kurdish republic at Mahabad bore eloquent testi- 
mosy to Soviet ambitions and tactics. 

Courting os they did national minorities, the Soviets scored con- 
siderable success with the Armenians. This unfortunate nation, scat- 
tered all over the Middle East and unpopular svitb Arabs, Iranians, 
and Turks alike, successfully presetv^ its identity and culture on 
the basis of its loyalty to the Armenian Orthodox Church. The fact 
that the headquarters of its leader, the cathoUcos, was situated in 
Echmiadzin in Soviet Armenia gave Russia a chance to inSuence 
Armenian public opinion abroad. Moreover, the structure of Arme- 
nian society, which contains large numbers of skilled svorkers, me- 
chanics, and intellectuals, all somewhat fmstrated by discrimination 
and lack of opportunity in their foster countries, facilitated the 
spread of Communist ideology among their rank and file. Soviet 
propaganda among them was so ingenious that it even succeeded in 
causing the Dashnak Party to falter in its anti-Soviet stand. 

Jfi 1946 &s Soviet Vaian hisdfy ndvertised and carried oof the 
“repatriation" to Soviet Armenia of many thousands of Armenians 
living in flie Middle East and elsewhere.’ In perfonning this feat the 
Soviets turned to their benefit the peculiar psychological complexes 
of a race both persecuted and scattered- Hope for greater social 

▼ For aa account of this exodus, see Bertold Spuler, “Moslcaus Idrchen- 
poliUsche Offensive im Votderea Orient" Ost-Protleme. June 2, 1951. 
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East to the supremacy of the Russian Church. In some cases these 
tactics failed, hut in some— notably in Jewish*held Jerusalem — they 
succeeded. 

The action of Soviet diplomatic missions was obviously well co- 
ordinated 'vith that of local Communist parties. For some time, espe- 
cially during tlje Western-Soviet alliance during the war, these par- 
ties enjoyed inununity from oiEcial molestation. In Iran the Tudeh 
Party grew in numbers and influence and so did the Communist par- 
ties in Iraq and Egypt This artifidal truce did not last long, how- 
ever, and in J947-1949 stem me;asui6s were taken against the Com- 
munists in Iran, Iraq, Egypt, and Syria. As a result, in some coiintn’es 
the parties went underground, but as events in Iran proved in 1951, 
they did not cease to be active. 

Over and above these indirect activities were various manifesta- 
tions of direct Soviet pressure. Apparently encouraged by the easy 
manner in which the IVest had surrendered eastern Europe to her 
mercy, Russia, right after the \vat, made a bold bid for the control of 
Iran and Turkey and for an opening in the Mediterranean. The 
chapters on Iran and Turkey have described in some detail how 
Russia engineered a rebellion in Azerbaijan and how she intimidated 
the Iranian premier to grant her an oil concession, and what de- 
mands she presented with regard to the Turkish Straits and the east- 
Anatolian border areas. We may add that at the inter-Allied Pots- 
dam conference of 1945 the Russians requested a trusteeship over 
Tripoh'tania or Eritrea. Early to 1947 Soviet pressure, through Com- 
munist guerrillas, had become so dangerous in Greece that the 
President of the United States found it necessary to proclaim what 
amounted to a ne>v doctrine in American foreign policy. 

Although Soviet schemes against Greece, Turk^, and Iran had 
suffered setbacks as a result of Western countermeasures, Russia 
did not relent in her eSorts to frustrate their defense plans and 
to exploit to the full the political difficulties arising between the 
West and the Arabs on account of the Palestinian question. The 
year 1953 svitnessed a renewed Soviet offensive in the area — this 
time essentially diplomatic and psychological — aimed at penetrating 
the Arab East and nullifying Western beneSts from the Baghdad 
Fact The acute manifestations of anti-Westemism in Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, and — to some extent—Saudi Arabia seemed to indicate that 
Russia had made impressive gains over her Western rivals. 
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Suincqucnt American Jnfercjl In the area was of fporatffc nature. 
Tlic Unlletl Slates, In iis concentraUon on ixonomic Issacs as ti»e 
only ones wJjJcIj seemed lo matter. Insisted on and defended the 
principle of tlie Open Door, eipeclaHy svith regard lo (he areas man- 
dated by Drilaln, In 1&24 this solicitude led to an Anglo-American 
agreement concerning equality of opportunity In Palestine. The dis- 
covery of oil In Iraq, on the other band. led to a temporary contro- 
versy’ between llic Intercstcsl American companies and Britain cn-er 
the spoils of pre-war Turkish Petroleum Company, Tiils controversy 
was complicated by the fact that at tlic same time anoliiet American 
group, known as the Ottom-tn-Arocrlcan Development Company, 
headed by Admiral Chester, sought lo ratify In Turkey Its old ( 1900) 
concession which bad failed In 1013 !*cca»ise of Dritbh and German 
opposition. On April 0, 1023. Turkey awarded Cliestcr an ciclush’c 
mineral, railway, and oil concession which cos'crcd “twenty kilome- 
ters on cither side of a 2.400 mile right-of-way, beginning at Ankara 
and going, by svay of Sivas, Kharput, and DIarbekir, on straight 
tlirough Mosul to dte border of Persia." ** The Inclusion, shortly be- 
faro the Lausanne trealy, of the eontro\’CTsla! Mosul leirilory fn this 
concession meant that the Interests of the Chester group were bound 
to clash svlth Britain's claim to Mosul in her capacity of a mandatory 
pmvcf for Iraq. Somewhat earlier. In 1022, Iho Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Nc\v Jersey had reached on agreement with Britain whereby 
it secured a 23 per cent share in Iraq’s oil resources, thus acquiring 
a vested intermt In Britain's control of Mosul Both industrial groups 
looked, of course, toward their government for support, and for a 
moment it appeared that the Vnited Stairs might be draum into an 
unpleasant political contro\-crsy. Tl«e whole affair remained In abey- 
ance for two more years inasmuch as the Lausanne Treaty did not 
definitely dispose of the Mosul question. But willi the a\vard, in 
1925, of the contested area to Iraq by the Council of the League of 
Nations, Chester’s rights were automatically repudiated. This op«ied 
the way for a definite agreement bctiveen the American oil group 
and the British government, ao agreement which had the hfessing of 
the Department of State because It implemented the Open Door 
principle. 

Apart from these economic issues the attention of the United States 
government was dra\vn to the Middle East in connection with the 

*• Benjamin Gcrig, TheOpm Doorandthe htandatea System (London. 1030}. 
p. 146. 
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Mainly to sexve American strategic needs in the Far East, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company adjusted its facilities to produce high-octane 
aviation gasoline. And in 1943 Harold Ickes, administrator of the 
American petroleum authority, suggested active government partici- 
pation in projected pipeline through the Arabian desert. Ameri- 
can responsibilib'es in this respect grew to rudi an extent that in 
1944 the government found it necessary to appoint a high-ranking 
official, James Landis, as United States economic minister to the 
hiiddle East It was significant that at die same time the government 
created the post of petroleum attach^ for the whole region, at- 
tached to the American embassy in Cairo. 

The government also grew more alert to the political problems of 
the Middle East. Colonel Donovan, director of the Office of Strategic 
Services; Wendell WilQde, acting as the President's personal repre- 
sentative; Ambassador Harriman; and a number of other highly 
placed persons visited the area during the %var. Even President 
Roosevelt, although mortally tired after the Yalta conference, found 
time to devote a few days to a conference ultb Arab rulers in the 
Suez Canal Zone. The United States had shoivn ftiendly helpfulness 
to Saudi Arabia at the time of her economic crisis, and to Syria and 
Lebanon in their struggle for emandpatioa. 

After the War 

In the postwar period this increased interest in the Middle East 
expanded. Oil, Palestine, and the Soviet menace provided three 
avenues of approach. The spectacular development of oil production 
in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, w-ith American holdings in Bahrein. 
Iraq, and Egypt, brought home to American leaders the strategic 
importance of the region. The virtual repudiation by Britain of the 
Balfour Declaration, through the White Paper of 1939, and the at- 
tendant renewal of strife in Palestine placed before the United States 
the necessity of defining its pcwitiou, the necessity being made more 
urgent by the fate of Jews in Europe and by the transfer of Zionist 
leadership to American Jewry. And. last but not least, growing Soviet 
expansloiusm compelled Washington in 1947 to take a clear stand 
on its political and military commitinents in the northern belt of the 
Middle East and thus to define a new frontier of American security'. 
The grosving importance of the area found its eloquent expression in 
the inauguration, in 1949, of annual conferences of American diplo- 
matic representatives in the Middle East, held in one of the area's 
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place there was an incompatibility between tlje /requent declarations 
and deeds in favor of Israel, on the one hand, and the necessity of 
cultivating the good will of the Arabs, on the other. In fact, this in- 
compatibility led to sudden shifts and contradictory moves. The 
White House, svith an eye to Internal politics, seemed to ignore the 
interests of Arab policy, while the Department of State was reputed 
to favor the Arabs as against Israel These hesitations and fluctua- 
tions did nothing to increase American prestige. Indeed, much of the 
capital of good ^viU, laboriously accumulated through decades of 
missionary and educational work, seemed to be wasted. As one ob- 
server pluased it, “The United States succeeded in four years to do 
what it took Britain thirty years, namely lo antagonize the Middle 
East.” There was, of course, exaggeration in this remark, but no 
doubt it reflected the dangers inherent in a policy which refused to 
follow a consistent line. 

By the mid-1930’s it was time for the American government and 
the American public to take stock of their achievements and fail- 
ures, to reflect, and to adjust their policy both to the needs of the 
moment and to the realities of the Middle Eastern scene. That area 
has lost none of its importance in recent years, and it has apparently 
received high priority in the strategy of Soviet and Communist 
expansion. The none^^tence of satellite bufler states in this region 
makes localization of a war, such as occurred in Korea, highly un- 
likely. In fact, the Middle East is the only area directly adjacent 
to Russia which has not yet fallen prey lo Communist imperialism. 
It is vital for the United States and its partners to defend the Mid- 
dle East against aggression so as to keep it ivithin the limits of the 
free •world. While it is relatively easy to agree on this objective, the 
implementation is certain to encDunter serious obstacles. To maxi- 
mize defense possibilities in this area it is necessary to obtain the 
military as well as the political co-operation of all countries. He 
promotion of security arrangements, such as the inclusion of Greece 
and Turkey in NATO or the signing of the Baghdad Pact, undoubt- 
edly points to the right military solulioos. 

In the political area, it is imperative to obtain, on the one hand, 
true co-ordination of Western poUcies and, on the other, the friend- 
ship or, at least, the friendty neutrality^ of the various states. It is 
in this sector that American polity has suffered its greatest defeats. 
For too long a time has the Unil^ States taken it for granted that 
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is no reason to expect loyalty from a group which feels that it has 
been treated disloj’ally by the West Hjc problem here seems to be 
to remove the resentments and create a basis for loyalty. The West 
has long acted on the assumption that certain nations possess.mili- 
tary prowess and others do not. The performance of the well-armed 
and indoctrinated Chinese in Korea and of the Communist Viet- 
Namese indicates that our ideas about the martial qualities of cer- 
tain ethnic groups require revision- Instead of rigidly classifying 
nations in this respect, it would pcrliaps be wiser to admit that high 
morale, superior weapons, and good organization are the real in- 
gredients of military prowess and that none of these are beyond 
the reach of any group. 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that, while the United Slates 
has a vital interest in preserving its partnership with the major 
members of the North Atlantic Community and in maintaining the 
network of bases that this partnership helps provide, it need not 
subscribe to the outmoded notions that have often characterized 
the policies of these powers. One may well ask whether the Ameri- 
can ideals of democracy and self-determination have not too often 
been subordinated to expediency, thus robbing American policy of 
the moral advantage that it once possessed and that it might well 
try to regain in the present revolutionary era in the non-Westem ' 
world. 
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Gesvcrkschall Verelnigte Dorghoiihauser 
(Cer.) 

Sodit4 CoopcraUve de$ Pcfrolcs (Eg.) 
International Egyptian Oil Co., Ino. 

(International) 

Mobil Oil Egypt, Inc. (U-S.) 
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and producUon of crude petroleum in the Middle East and 
(thousands of barrels) 
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IV. Oil revenue of three major countries in the Middle E.ist • 


Year 

Iraq b 

(in pounds sterling) 

Iranb 

(in pounds sterling) 

Saudi Arabia • 
(in U.S. dollars) 

1950 

5,600.559 

16.031,735 

107,193.000 

1951 

13,901,552 

8,326.448 

164.009.000 

1952 

40,197,025 

— 

211,228.000 

1955 

51,446,460 

— 

223.393,000 

1054 

68,497,161 

— 

2754>54.000 

1955 

73,742,880 

31.971.616* 

270,929.000 


• ReprewnUng total o! financial obligations of the eotnpanlcs to the govern* 
inenls. 

b Official figures. 

* Unofficial figures, compiled frota * wiety of sources, including the press- 
^ Estimate. 


V. Z^allar value of imports and esports* eiduding gold, 1BS1-19S4 
(In millions of United ittales doUan) 


Countiy 

1951 

1952 

1053 

1954 

* 

Imports Exports 

Imports Esports Imports 


Aden Colony « 

141 

125 

156 

128 

172 

11$ 

140 

67 

Cyprus* 

54 

43 

ST 

51 

59 

43 

46 



667 

533 

C28 

417 

502 

394 

320 



212 

134 

1S5 

178 

164 

D5 




142 

61 

173 

50 

192 

56 

146 

32 


360 

47 

321 

44 

262 

60 

218 

70 

Jordan S 

36 

4 

40 

4 

39 

e 




130 

41 

141 

35 

143 

40 

123 


Syria b 

133 

120 

138 

146 

131 

170 

73* 

72 » 

Turkey 

402 

314 

558 

383 

552 

396 

381 

£31 

ToUll 

2,303 

1,493 

2,307 

1,422 

2.216 

1.376 

1.354 

768 


Source: Economic Dcctlopmcntt in the Middle East, 1945 to }9&i. Supplement to 
WorW Ecortttmie Report, 1955-54 (United Natuoi, 1955). 

* Special trade unless otherwise indicated. 

b First nine months. 

e General trade. 

e Excluding trade with the Sudan. 

>fi^t£re!r feri'agewAaArtapurQranrf ea p w Cr of t&e peft o iif uin or m pan yemi 
concessionaires; figures nfer to the Iranian year beginning 21 or 22 March; for tech- 
nical reasons, the rate of 3.101 cents V.S. pet Iranian rial is used for conversion while 
the actual rates (induding exchange certiScales) for most imports and exports fluctn- 
ated between 2.5 and 0.968 cents U.5. per rial durbtg 1930 to 1553. 

S Eicloding pipeJine exports of crude peboleam. 

* Excluding trade of concessionaires. 

b Exduding trade of the petroleum companies. 

* January to June only. 

1 Totals indude figures for Iran wilhoot adjostmeat for overJapping months of the 
fiscal year. 
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VI. Growth of pr^julatwm of Palestine, 1922-1944 


Year 

Total 

Moslems 

Jews 

Christians 

Others 

1922 

752.048 

589,177 

83,790 

71,464 

7,617 

1927 

917,315 

680,725 

149.789 

77,880 

8,921 

1932 

1,052,872 

771,174 

180.793 

90,624 

10281 

1937 

1,401.794 

883.446 

395,836 

110.869 

11,643 

J938 

1,435,285 

900,250 

411.222 

111.974 

11,839 

1939 

1.501,698 

927,133 

445,457 

116,958 

12,150 

1940 

1,544,530 

947.840 

483335 

120,587 

12.562 

1941 

1,585.500 

973,104 

474.102 

125.413 

12,881 

1942 

1,620.005 

995,292 

484.40S 

127,184 

13,121 

1943 

1,676.571 

1.028.715 

502.912 

131,281 

13,663 

1944 

1,739,624 

1,061,277 

528.702 

135,547 

14,098 

Source; Great Britain and Palatine 19IS-J94S. 




Vn. Estimated population of Israel. 1949-1954 


Year 

Total 


NoD-Jews 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1949 

1.066.000 

910,000 

156.000 

239,424 


1950 

1,258.000 

1,094.000 

161.000 

169.720 


1051 

1,516,000 

1.346.000 

170,000 

174,014 


1952 

1.607.000 

1.430.000 

177,000 

23.408 


1953 

1,650,000 

1,468.000 

182,000 

10,388 


1954 

1,638.000 

1,499.000 

189.000 




Source; United Nations, Statistical Office. Demographic Yearbook. ISSi 
{New York. 1954). 
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